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PREFACE 


This work claims the consideration of the historian of the culture 
of Asia, of the Sanscrit philologist and of the general philosopher. 

It is the last of a series of three works destined to elucidate what 
is perhaps the most powerful movement of ideas in the history of 
Asia, a movement whidi, originating in the VI century BC. in the 
valley of Hindustan, gradually extended its sway over almost the 
whole of the continent of Asm, as well as over the islands of Japan 
and of the Indian archipelago. These works are thus concerned about 
the history of the ruling ideas of Asia, Central and Eastern . 1 * 

It also claims the consideration of the Sanscritist, because it is 
exclusively founded on original works belonging to the lastra class; 
these are Indian scholarly compositions, written in that -specific scien- 
tific Sanscrit style, where the argument is formnlated in a qmte spe- 
cial terminology and put in the form of laconic ruleB; its explanation 
and development are contained in numerous commentaries and sub- 
commentaries. To elucidate this quite definite and very precise termi- 
nology is the aun of a series of analytical translations collected in the 
second volume.® 


1 A systematical review of the foil extent of that literature -which under the 
general name of the «Law of the Buddhas migrated from Lidia into the northern 
countries, compiled by the celebrated Tibetan savantBu-ston Rmpoehe, is now 
made accessible to European scholars m a masterly translation by E. 0 b ermill erj 
cp his History of Buddhism by Buston (Heidelberg, 1981) The ruling ideas of 
all this enormous bulk of learning are 1) a moniBtic metaphysics and 2) a lo- 
gic. The metaphysical part will be folly elucidated in a series of works of 
winch the general plan has been indicated in the Introduction to our edition 
of the Abhisnmayaiankfira (Bibl Buddh XXXIII) In realisation of this plan 
f" Obermilljer has already issued two works, l)The Sublime S'cience 
being a translation of Asanga’s TJttara-tantra (Acta Orient,, 1981) and 2) The 
Uoctriue of Brazil- paramitt according to the AbhisamaytUanklra 
and it. commentaries (A. 0. 1932). The place which Logm (tshad-ma) occu- 

m the whole purview of Buddhist literature is indicated by Buston in his 
History, cp. p. 46-46, vol I of the translation. 

• 111 * facilitate the verification of onr analysis we quote the ongmsl 

r -dt, ^ ^ md6S * “ “ d i* appendedto 

term is b a J ^ 1)8 °" * hlch the “terpretahon of the 
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In addicting itself to the philosopher this work claims his consi- 
deration of a system of logic which is not familiar to him. It i« a lo- 
gic, lmt it is not Aristotelian It is epistemological, but not Kantian. 

Theicis a widely spread prejudice that positive philosophy is to be 
found only in Europe, It is also a prejudice that Aristotle s treatment 
of logic was final; that having had in this field no predecessor, he also 
has had no need of a continuator. This Inst prejudice seems to he on 
the wane. Then' is ns yet no agreed opinion on what the future logic 
will be, but there is a general dissatisfaction with what it at present is 
We are on tlic eve of a reform. Ihe consideration at this juncture of 
the independent and altogether different way m which the problems 
of logic, formal as well as epistemological, have been tackled by 
Dignuga and Dharmnhnti will possibly he found of some importance. 

The philosopher in thus considering and comparing two different 
logirs will perceive that there arc such problems which the human 
mind naturally encounters on his way ns soon as he begins to deal 
with truth and error Such arc, c. g., the problems of the essence of 
a judgment, of inference and of syllogism, the problems of the 
categories and of relations; of the synthetical and analytical judj- 
ments; of infinity, infinite divisibility, of the antinomies and of the 
dialectical structure of the understanding. From under the cover of an 
exotic terminology he will discern features which he is accustomed to 
see differently treated differently arranged, assigned different places 
in the system and put into quite different contexts The philosopher, 
if lie becomes conversant with the stylo of Sanscrit compositions, 
will he tempted not only to interpret Indian ideas in European terms, 
but also to try the converse operation and to interpret European ideas 
in Indian terms. 

My mam obiect has been to point out these analogies, hut not to 
produce any estimate of the comparative value of both logics. On this 
point I would prefer first to hear the opinion of the professional phi- 
losopher who in this special department of knowledge has infinitely 
more experience than I may claim to possess. I would be amply satis- 
fied if I only succeed to arouse his attention and through him to 
introduce Indian positive philosophers into the community of their 
European brotherhood. 



Introduction. 


§ l. Buddhist Logic -what. 

Under Buddhist Logic we understand a system of logic and epistemo- 
logy created in India m the VI — Vn* century A. D.by two great lustres 
of Buddhist science, the Masters DignSga and Dharmakirti. 
The rery insufficiently known Buddhist logical literature which pre- 
pared their creation and the enormons literature of commentaries which 
followed it in all northern Buddhist countries must he referred to the 
same class of writings. It contains, first of all, a doctrine on the forms of 
syllogism 1 and for that reason alone deserves the name of logic. 
A theory on the essence of judgment,* on the import of names® and 
on inference 4 is a natural corollary of the theory of syllogism just as 
it is in India in Europe. 

But the logic of the Buddhists contains more. It contains also 
a theory of sense perception or, more piecisely, a theory on the part 
of pure sensation 5 in the whole content of our knowledge, a theory 
on the reliability of onr knowledge 6 and on the reality of the external 
world as cognized by ns in sensations and images . 7 These problems 
aie usually treated under the heading of epistemology. Therefore we 
may be justified in calling the Buddhist system a system of epistemo- 
logical logic. It starts with a theory of sensation as the most indubi- 
table voucher for the existence of an external world. It then proceeds 
to a theory of a coordination® between that external world and the reprfr- 


1 jiaTartha-annmana. 

2 adJiyamsaya = nilcaya = viktdpa. 
2 apoha-vSda. 

4 srdrtha-anvmana 

5 mrrilalpala-praiydksa. 

6 pramanya-v3da. 

7 iShya-artha-anumeyatva-tada. 

8 sarSpy a. 

Stjheriaiifcj’, 1 „ 
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saltation of it as constructed by our understanding in images and con- 
cepts. Next comes a theory of judgment, of inference and of syllogism. 
Finally a theory on the ait of conducting philosophic disputations in 
public 1 * * 4 5 * is appended Xt thus embraces the whole area of human 
knowledge, beginning with mdimcntary sensation and ending with the 
complicated apparatus of a public debate 

The Buddhists themselves call this their science a doctrine of 
logical reasons 9 nr n doctiine of the sources of right knowledge 11 
or, simply, an investigation of right knowledge . 1 It is a doctunc of 
tiuth and cnoi. 

In the intention of its piomotors the system hnd apparently no 
special connection with Buddhism ns a religion, i. e., as the teaching 
of a path towards Salvation. It claims to be the natural and general 
logic of the human understanding . 9 However, it claims also to be 
cutical. Entities whose existence is not sufficiently wai ranted by the 
laws of logic are mercilessly lepudiatcd, and in this point Buddhist 
logic only keeps faithful to the ideas with which Buddhism started. 
It then denied a God, it denied the Soul, it denied Eternity. It admit- 
ted nothing but the transient flow of evanescent events and their 
final eternal quiescence in Nirvana Reality according to Buddhists is 
kinetic, not static, hut logic, on tlio other hand, imagines a reality 
stabilized in concepts and names. The ultimate aim of Buddhist logic 
is to explain the relation between a moving reality and the static con- 
structions of thought 8 It is opposed to the logic of the Realists, the 
logic of the schools of Nyuya, Vaise?iko and Mimorosa for whom leahty 
is static and adequate to the concepts of our knowledge. By the cham- 
pions of all other established religions m India the Buddhists were 
generally regarded as arrogant nihilists, and they, in their turn, 
called their opponents «outsidors » 7 and npagans » 8 In that sense only 
is the logical doctiine created by the Buddhists a Buddhist logic 


i lada-udht = codana-pralarana 

i hetit'Vidya 

a pramana-vidya 

4 eamyag-jflana-vyutpadana 

5 lauMla-vidya, op Madhy rrtti, p. B8 14, and my NirvSna, p. 140 

a Cp. TSP, p 259 21 — no hand arthe paramarthato vnalsa tuti, aniaymo 

'rthacya oitihSiat... (lanesu ihpaJtesu samSnam diisanam) 

v bShya =phyv-rdl-pa 

a tirth&a , 

I 
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§ 2. The elacb of Logic m the histoey of Buddhism. 

Buddhist logic has its place in the history of Buddhism in India, 
«nd it has also its place in the general history of Indian logic and 
philosophy. In the hroad field of Indian logic it constitutes an inter- 
mediate Buddhist period, while in the domain of Buddhist philosophy 
logic constitutes a remarkable feature of the third, concluding phase 
of Indian Buddhism . 1 

The history of Buddhism in' India may be divided, and is divided 
by the Buddhists themselves, into three periods® which they call 
the three "Swingings of the Wheel of the Law».® During all of them 
Buddhism remains faithful to its central conception of a dynamic 
impersonal flow of existence. But twice in its history — in the I*t and 
in the Yth centuries A. D. — the interpretation of that principle was 
radically changed, so that every period has its own new central con- 
ception. Boughly speaking, if we reckon, beginning with 500 B.C., 
1500 years of an actual existence of Buddhism in the land of its birth, 
this duration is equally distributed into three periods, each having a 
.duration of about 600 years. 

Let us briefly recall the results of two previous works devoted 
to the first and the secoud period 1 The present work, devoted to its 
third and concluding period, must be regarded as their continuation. 

§ 3. First Pebiod of Buddhist philosophy. f 

At the time of Buddha India was seething with philosophic spe- 
•culation and thirsty of the ideal of Final Deliverance. Buddhism started 
with a very minute analysis of the human Personality^ into the 
elements® of which it is composed. The leading idea of this analysis 
was a moral one. The elements of a personality were, first of all, 


1 5niya*dharma-calra-firauirtana. 

■ - ,T he °f l od “ 1 of Buddha himself made three Afferent 

■statements of his doctrine, one for simple men, another for men of middle capa- 
cities and a final one for acute minds. Bnt this is evidently an afterthought. 

^ tncakra = hkhor-lo-gsum, 

_ * Centra I Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the 

1923 A S) [and The Conception of Buddhist 
-Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927 (Ac. of Sciences) 

5 pudgala 

• dharma ' 


1 * 
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divided into good and bad , 1 purifying and defiling,* propitious to 
salvation and averse 8 to it. The whole doctrine was called a 
doctiinc of defilement and purification.* Salvation was imagined and 
cherished ns a state of absolute quiescence * Therefore life, ordinary 
life , 8 was consideied as a condition of degradation and misery 7 Thus 
the purifying elements were those moral features, or forces, that led 
to quiescence, the defiling ones those that led to, and encouraged , 8 
the turmoil of life. Apart of these two classes of conflicting elements, 
some gencial, neutral, ' fundamental 8 elements were also found at 
the bottom of every mental life, but nothing in the shape of a com- 
mon receptacle of them could be detected: hence no Ego, no Soul , 10 
no Personality . 11 The so called personality consists of a congeries of 
ever changing elements, of a flow 1 * of them, without any perdurable - 
and stable element at all. 

This is the first mainf eaturc of eaily Buddhism, its Soul-denial The 
No-Soul theory 10 is another name for Buddhism 
• The external world 18 was also analysed in its component elements 
It was the dependent part of the personality, its sense-data Theie 
were other systems of philosophy which preceded Buddhism and which 
envisaged the sense-data as changing manifestations of a compact, 
substantial and eternal principle, the Matter 14 Buddhism brushed this 
principle away and the physical elements became just as changing, 
impermanent 18 and flowing, as the mental were found to be This 
constitutes the second characteristic feature of early Buddhism: no 
Matter, no Substance , 18 only separate elements,” momentary flashes of 

1 saeraia-anasrata. 
a samhlcla-vyaiatlanika. 
a 7. tilala-alulala 
4 samUcia-iyaiadaniU) dharmah 
s turodha = ISnti = ninSm 
8 eamsdra 

1 dithUta — samsara / 

8 anulaya = duhJ.lia r p05aha 
0 aUa-maha-hhiimila dharmah. 
w anatma-vada 

u pudgafo nS if* = anatmatva = nairatmya —pudgdla-lRnyata. 

M samtkara-prataha 

13 Vahya-dyatana = vuaya, mcl everything external to the six minyas. 

it pradhana — prahrtt 

U ahitya. 

io na \imat sthayx 

17 sanam prihal. 
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'efficient energy without any substance in them, perpetual becoming, a 
flow of existential moments. 

However, instead of the abandoned principles of a Soul and of a 
Matter, something must have come to replace them and to explain how 
the separate elements of the process of becoming are holding together, 
so as to produce the illusion of a stable material world and of perdurable 
personalities living in it They were in fact substituted by causal laws , 1 * * 4 * 
laws of physical and moral causation. The flow of the evanescent 
elements was not a haphazard 8 process. Every element, although 
appearing for a moment, was a « dependency originating element ». 8 
According to the formula «this being, that arises »* it appeared in 
conformity with strict causal laws. The 'idea of moral causation, or 
retribution , 5 the mam interest of the system, was thus receiving a broad 
philosophic foundation in a general theory of Causality. This is the third 
characteristic feature of early Buddhism It is a theory of Causation. 

A further feature consists m the fact that the elements of existence 
were regarded as something more s imilar to energies 6 than to sub- 
stantial elements. The mental elements 7 were naturally moral, unmo- 
ral or neutral forces. The elements of matter were imagined as 
something capable to appear as if it were matter, rather than matter 
in itself Since the energies never worked in isolation, but always in 
mutual inteidependence according to causal laws, they were called ' 
«synergies» or cooperatorB 8 

Thus it is that the analysis of early Buddhism discovered a world 
consisting of a flow of innumerable particulars, consisting on the one 
side of what we see, what we hear, what we smell, what we taste 
and what we touch ; 6 aud on the other side — of simple awareness 16 
-accompanied by feelings, ddeas, volitions , 11 whether good volitions or 
bad ones, but no Soul, no God and no Matter, nothing endurable and 
-substantial in general 

1 Jictu-pratyaya-rymastha 

3 adlntyasamutpada 

8 pratitya-Bamutpanna. 

4 amtn soft tdarn bhavati 

6 vipaha-hetu = hartna 

8 BanslSra =tatn sbrta-dhaTma/ 

1 citta-caitta 

8 lamslara 

6 rUpa-Sabda-gandha-raBa-sprastatiya-ayatanani. 

16 citta — Dianas — vyftana 

tsdana-sainjfla-samslara. 
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However, this flow of interconnected elements m which there were 
no real personalities was steeling towards a definite aim. The steers- 
men were not personalities or souls, but causal lawB. The port of 
destination was Salvation in the sense of eternal Quiescence of every 
vestige of life , 1 the absolutely inactive condition of the Universe, 
wlieie all elements or all « synergies » will loose there force of energy 
and will become eternally > quiescent. The analysis into elements 3 
and energies had no other aim than to investigate the conditions of 
their activity, to devise a method 3 of reducing and stopping* that 
activity, and so to approach and enter into the state of absolute 
Quiescence, or Nirvana The ontological analysis was corned m order 
to clear the ground for a theory of the Path towards Moral Perfection 
and Final Deliverance, to the pcifection of the Saint 3 and to the 
absolute condition of a Buddha. In this we have a further feature of 
Buddhism, a feature which it shares with all other Indian philosophic 
systems, with the only exception of the extreme Materialists It is a 
doctrine of Salvation. In the teaching of a path towards this goal the 
Buddhists had predecessors m early Indian mysticism 0 All India was 
divided at the tune of Buddha in opponents and supporters of mysti- 
cism, in the followers of the Brahmans and those who followed the 
Shramans, in, so to speak, an open High Gkuick and in popular sects- 
strongly inclined to mysticism The main idea of this mysticism con- 
sisted m the belief that through practice of concentrated meditation 7 
a condition of trance could be attained which conferred upon the medi- 
tator extraordinary powers and converted him into a superman Buddhism 
adapted this teaching to its ontology Transic meditation became the 
ultimate member of the Path towards Quiescence, the special means- 
through which, first of all, wrong views and evil inclinations could be 
eradicated, and then the highest mystic worlds could be reached The 
superman, the Yogi, became the Saint , 3 the man or, more piecisely, the 
assemblage of elements, where the element of Immaculate Wisdom* 


l mraiha = mrvdna 
s dharma-prameaya 


0 yoga. 

1 dhyana = samadhi = yoga 
8 arya = arhat = yogin 

8 prajfla amala 
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becomes the central and predominant principle of a holy life. This 
gives ns the \last feature of primitive Buddhism. It is a doctrine of 
the Saint. 

Accordingly the whole doctrine is summarized in the formula of 
the so called four «truths» or fonr principles of the Saint, 1 viz. 
1) life is a disquieting struggle, 2) its origin are evil passions, 3) eter- 
nal Quiescence is the final goal and 4) there is a Path where all the 
energies cooperating in the forniation of life become gradually extinct. 

These are the main ideas of Buddhism during the first .period of 
its history, the first -((Swinging of the Wheel of the Lawn. It can 
hardly be said to represent a religion. Its more religious side, the 
teaching of a path, is utterly human. Man reaches salvation by his 
own effort, through moral and intellectual perfection. Nor was there, 
for ought we know, very much of a worship in the Buddhism of that 
time. The community consisted of reduses possessing neither family, nor 
property, assembling twice a month for open confession of their sms 
and engaged in the practice of austerity, meditation and philosophic 
discussions. . ' ' 

_ Buddhism was divided, after ASoka, of this period in 1 8 schools on 
points of minor importance. The acceptance of a shadowy, semi-real perso- 
nality by the school of the Tatsxputriy as was the only important 
departure from the original scheme of that philosophy. 


§ 4. Second period op Buddhist Philosophy. 

At the verge of the fifth century of its history a radical change 
supervened in Buddhism, in its philosophy and in its character as a 
religion. It forsook the ideal of a human Buddha who disappears 
completely m a lifeless Nirvana and replaced it by the ideal of a 
divine Buddha enthroned m a Nirvana full of life. It forsook the ego- 
istic ideal of a personal Salvation and replaced it by the Universal 
Salvation of every life. It changed at the same time its philosophy 
from a radical Pluralism into as radical a Monism. This change seems 
to have been contemporaneous with a development in the brahmanic 

•ST 8 , A T herB at th ® Bame epoch the Sr eat national .Gods, 

JLTVf™' tegan t0 be worsM PPed and established on the 
background of a monistic philosophy. 

ft “ d ™ ental PMosophic conception with which the new 
Buddhism started was the idea of a real, genuine, ultimate existence; 

1 cattSn arya-satyant — aryasya iucUhasyc 
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or ultimate reality, a reality shorn of all relations, reality m itself, 
independent, unrelated reality . 1 Since all the physical and mental 
elements established by the pluralism of early Buddhism were admit- 
tedly interrelated elements , 8 or cooperating forces , 8 none of them could 
be viewed as ultimately real. They weie interrelated, dependent and 
therefore unreal.* Nothing short of the whole of these elements, the whole 
of the wholes, the Universe itself viewed as a Unity, as the unique real 
Substance, could be admitted as ultimately real. This whole assemblage 
of elements , 8 this Elementness 6 as a Untity, was then identified with 
Buddha’s Cosnucal Body, with his aspect as the unique substance of the 
Universe . 7 The elements 8 established in the previous penod, their classi- 
fications into five groups,* twelve bases of our cognition 10 and eigh- 
teen component parte 11 of individual lives were not totally repudiated, 
but allowed only a shadowy existence as elements not real m them- 
selves, elements «devoid» of any ultimate- reality 18 In the former 
penod all personalities, all enduring substances, Souls and Matter 
were denied ul tima te reality. In the new Buddhism their elements, the 
spnse data and the fundamental data of consciousness, nay even all 
moral forces , 18 followed the Souls in a process of dialectical destruc- 
tion. The early doctrine receives the name of a No-Soul and No- 
Substance doctnne. 1 * The new Buddhism receives the name of a 
No-Elements doctnne , 18 a doctnne of the relativity and consequent 


l cmnpeksah svabhamh = sarm-dharma-STinyaia 


a samskrta-dharma _ 

8 Bamtkara 

4 paraspant-apekta = Sanya = svabhSva-Sunya 
s dharma-VSya = dharma-rSSt. 
s dharmatS 

1 Xfharma-lcdya = Buddha 

* dharma 

• skaniha (6) 


10 ayatana (IS) 

11 dhatu (18) 
la smbhava-Sanya 
»< 


KdharmMairatmya = dhama^inyatS = svaMSva-Sunyataj= P*™f° ra - 
aoebata, or SxinyaiS amply. By the references collected in my Nirvana^ «n 1. 
Shu been Efficiently established that SunyatS i does rtfim*** Sjj 
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unreality of all elementaiy data into which existence has been ana- 
lysed. 

This is the first oatstanding feature of the new Buddhism. It 
denies the ultimate reality of the elements accepted as real m early 
Buddhism. 

i The doctrine of Causality, causality as functional interdependence 
of every element upon all the others , 1 not as production of some- 
thing out of other things , 9 this doctrine so characteristic of Buddhism 
from its beginning, is not only retained in the new Buddhism, but it 
is declared to be the foundation-stone of the whole edifice . 8 However, 
its meaning is slightly changed. In primitive Buddhism all elements 
aie interdependent and real, in the new Buddhism, in accor- 
dance with the new definition of reality, they are unreal because 
interdependent. 4 . Of the principle of nlnterdependent 
Origination the first part is emphasized, the second is dropped 
-altogether. From the point of view of ultimate reality the universe 
is one motionless whole where nothing originates and nothing disap- 
pears. Neither does something originate out of the same stuff, as the 
SSnkhyas think, nor do the things originate from other things as the 
Vaifsesikas maintain, nor do the elements flash into existence for a 
moment only as the early Buddhists think. There is no origination alto- 
gether . 8 This is the second featuie of the new Buddhism, it repudiates 
real causality altogether by merging reality in one motionless Whole. 

Howevei, the new Buddhism did not repudiate the reality of the 
empirical world absolutely,' it only maintained that the wnpinmi 
reality was not the ultimate one. There were thus two realities, one 
on the surface 0 the other under the surface . 7 One is the illusive 
aspect of reality, the other is reality as it ultimately is. These two reali- 
ties or «two truths!! superseded in the new Buddhism the «four truths# 
of the early doctrine 

aalls my attention to the folio-wing eloquent passage from Haribhadra’s Abhisa- 
mayalankHralota, (Minayeff MSS f 71”. 7-9) - dhamasya dharmena Sunya- 
tmt sana-aharma-gTmyaia, sat va-dharmanam samskrta-asamslrta-ralcr j tarctara- 
pchsatvena ndbliava-aparimspannatiat 

1 prafityasamutpada 

® na suibhaiata utpadah 

8 Cp the initial verses of Madhyamika-iSrikas and ofTS 

4 Op. my NirvSno, p 41 

5 Cp ibid p 40 n 2 

c samirti-satya 

7 sdmvrta-satya =paramdrtka~satya 
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A further feature of the new Buddhism was the doctrine of corn* 
plete equipollency between the empirical world and the Absolute, 
between Samsara and Niivann 1 All elements which weie in early 
Buddhism dormant only in Nirvana, but active energies in ordinary 
life, were declared to be eternally dormant, them activity only an illusion. 
Since the empirical world is thus only an illusory appearance 
under which the Absolute manifests itself to the limited comprehen- 
sion of ordinary men, there is at the bottom no substantial diffe- 
rence between them The Absolute, 01 Nirvana, is nothing bat the 
world viewed sub specie aeta iiiiatis. Nor can this aspect of the abso- 
lutely Beal be cognized through the oidinary means of empirical 
cognition. The methods and results of discursive thought are there- 
fore condemned as quite useless for the cognition of the Absolute. 
Therefore all logic as well as all constructions of early Buddhism, its 
Buddhology, its Nirvana, its four truths etc are unflinchingly con- 
demned as spurious and contradictory constructions 2 * The only source 
of tine knowledge is the mystic intuition of the Saint and the reve- 
lation of the new Buddhist Scriptures, in which the monistic view 
of the universe is the unique subject This is a further outstan- 
ding feature of the new Buddhism, its merciless condemnation of all 
logic, and the predominance given to mysticism and revelation. 

Subsequently a school of more moderate tendencies bioke off from 
the mam stock of these Belativists, the so called Svatantrika schooL 
It admitted some .logic for the argumentative defense of its stand- 
point which nevertheless consisted in a dialectn&l destruction of all 
the fundamental principles on which cognition is based. 

The Path towards Salvation was changed into the Grand Vehicle 
in that sense that the ideal of the former period, of the Small Vehicle, 
was declared to be egoistic, and another ideal, not personal Salvation, 
bnt the Salvation of mankind, nay of all the Universe of the living 
creatures, was declared to harmonise with the monistic tendency of 
speculation. The empirical world -was allowed a shadow of reality on y 
Jn that sense, that as a field for the piactise of transcendental altm- 
isbc virtues, 8 of the Universal Love, 4 it was a preparation for the 
realisation of the Absolute 5 The Immaculate -Wisdom which was 

i Cp. ibid , p 205 

a Ibid , p. 18S. 

8 pSramtiS 

* mahS^arunS i 

8 nirvana = dhartna-I.aya 
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one of the elements of the Saint, became now, under the name of the 
Climax of Wisdom , 1 * identified with one aspect of Buddha’s Cosmical 
Body , 3 4 his other aspect being the world sub specie aetei mtatis? 
Buddha ceased to be human Under the name of his Body of Highest 
Bliss* he became a real God. He however was not the Creator of the 
World. This feature the new buddhology retained from the preceding 
period. He was still subject to the law of causation or, according to 
the new interpretation, to illusion . 5 Only the Cosmical Body, m its 
twofold aspect, was beyond illusion and causation. Buddhism m this 
period becomes a religion, a High Church. Just as Hinduism it gives 
expression to an esoteric Pantheism behind a kind of exotenc Poly- 
theism. For its forms of worship it made 'borrowings in the current, 
thaumaturgic, so called «tantristic», rites For the sculptural realisation 
of its ideals it made use, at the beg innin g, of the mastership of Greek 
artists. 

Such were the deep changes which supervened in Buddhism in the 
second period of its history. 

The new or High Church did not mean, however, an exclusion from 
the former or Low Church. The theory was developped that every man, 
according to his natural inclination, according to the «seed » 6 of 
Buddhahood which is m his heait, will either choose the Grand Vehicle 
or the Small one as a the proper means for his Salvation. Both chur- 
ches continued to live under the roof of the same monasteries. 

§ 5. The thihd pebiod of Buddhist philosophy. 

After another quinquentenary, at the verge of the first millennium, 
of the history of Buddhism in India, a further important change 
supervened in the orientation of its philosophy. The following 
development became contemporaneous with the golden age of 
Indian civilization, when a great part of India was united under the 
prosperous rule of the national dynasty of the Guptas. Arts and 
sciences flourished and the Buddhists took a prominent part in this- 
revival. The new direction was finally given to Buddhist philosophy 

1 prajfiu-paramita. 

* 3 fiana'laya, 

8 iuibham-Juaya. 

4 sambhoga-laya, > 

e the ,ami1t0 9<^ya a a little relic of duhlcha-satya » 

o»;o =prakrti-st7iam ootram * 
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"by two great men, natives of Peshaver, the bi others Samt Asanga 
and Master Vasubandhu Evidently in accordance with the spirit 
of the new age, the condemnation of all logic which characterized the 
preceding period, was forsaken, and Buddhists began to take a very 
keen interest in logical problems Tins is the first outstanding feature 
of that period, a keen interest m logic, which towards the end of the 
period becomes overwhelming and supeisedcs all the former theoietical 
part of Buddhism 

The starting point of the new departuie seems to have been 
something in the land of an Indian „Cogito, ergo sum". We cannot 
-deny the validity of Introspection, the Buddhists now declared, as 
.against the school of total Ulusiomsm, because, if we deny introspection, 
we must deny consciousness itself, the whole universe will then be 
reduced to the condition of absolute cecity ». «If we do not really 
know that we cognize a patch of blue, we will never cognize the blue 
itself. Therefore introspection must be admitted as a valid source of 
knowledge ». The problem of Introspection afterwards divided all India 
.as well as the Buddhists into two camps, its advocates and its oppo- 
nents , 3 but originally the theory, seems to have been directed against 
the extreme skepticism of the Madhyamikas It constitutes the second 
feature of Buddhist philosophy in its thnd period 
- A further feature, a feature which gave its stamp to the whole 
period, consists m the fact that the skepticism of the preceding penod 
was fully maintained, regarding the existence of an external world. Bud- 
dhism became idealistic It maintained that all existence is necessarily 
mental® and that our ideas have no support in a corresponding external 
reality . 4 However, not all ideas were admitted as equally real, degrees 
of reality were established Ideas were divided in absolutely fanciful , 5 
relatively real* and absolutely real’ The second and the third cate- 


1 SDS gives the formnlation evidently from Pr vimScaya, cp NK., p 261 
Expressed more precisely the Indian formula would be — eogdantmmjsentto, 
nestt caecus mundus mms^soasameedamm angikaryam, anyathuiagai-anUhyam 
j nasajycia Prof Bylvain Ldvi has already compared the sva-samtxdana to the 
cogda ergo sum, op MahSySna-sUtrSlantSra, E, p. 20 
S Op vol H, p 29 n 4 
s vqftana-matra-iada = sms-tsam-pa 

5 parikaljptta • 


3 part-nispanna 
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gory were considered gs real. Two realities were admitted) tbe relati- 
vely and the absolutely real, whereas, in tbe preceding period, all 
ideas were declared to be unreal , 1 * * because they were relative.* This 
is tbe third feature of the last phase of Buddhist philosophy, it became 
a system 'of Idealism. 

Finally, a prominent feature of the new Buddhism is also its 
theory of a «store-house consciousness », B a theory which is pre- 
dominant in the first half of the period and dropped towards its 
end. There being no external world and no cognition apprehending 
it, but only a cognition which is introspective, which apprehends, so 
to say, its own self, the Univei'se, the real world, was assumed to 
consist of an infinity of possible ideas which lay dormant in a « store- 
house*) of consciousness. Reality becomes then cogitabihty, and the 
Universe is only the maximum of compossible reality. A Biotic Force 4 * * 
was assumed as a necessary complement to the stored consciousness, 
a force which pushes into efficient existence the series of facts con- 
stituting actual reality. Just as the rationalists in Europe assumed 
that an infinity Of possible things are included m God’s Intellect and 
that he chooses and gives reality to those of them which together 
constitute the maximum of compossible reality, just so was it m. 
Buddhism, with that difference that God’s Intellect was replaced by 
a « store-house consciousness :) 8 and his will by a Biotic Force. This is- 
the last outstanding feature of the concluding phase of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Just as»the two preceding periods it is divided in an extreme, and 
a moderate® school. The latter, as will appear in the sequel of this 
work, dropped the extreme idealism of the beginning 7 ‘and assumed 
a critical or transcendental idealism. Jt also dropped the theory of a 
nsfore house consciousness#, as being nothing but a Soul in disguise. 

As a religion Buddhism remained in this period much the same - 
as it has been m the preceding one. Some changes were introduced 
m the theory of Nirvana, of the Buddha and of the Absolute in order 
to bring it in line with the idealistic pnncjples of the system. The- 

1 Sunya. 

a paraBpara-apelsa 

8 Slaya-vt/flana. 

4 anddt-vasanS. 

6 Sgama-atuieSnn 

0 nyaya-iadm. i 

7 Cp below, vol. U, p 829 a. 
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greatest men of this period seem to have been free thinkers. The 
•elucidation of their system of philosophy is the object of the present 
•work 
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§ 6. The place of Buddhist Loqio in the hetoby op Indian 
Philosophy. 


Such was the state of affairs which the first Buddhist logicians have 
found in then' own Buddhist home when they first took up the study 
of logic. They found there three different systems. But in the wider 
purview of All India the' variety of philosophic opinion was still 
greater. It was really infinite. However, out of ali this infinite variety 
-seven philosophic systems seem to have exeicised some traceable, 
either positive or negative, influence upon the formation of the diffe- 
lent phases of Buddhist philosophy. 1 They were, 1) the Materialists, 
(Carvaka-Barhaspatya), 2) the Jains with their doctnne of universal 
-animation, 3) the evolutionism of Sankhya, 4) the mysticism of Toga, 
5) the Monism of Aupanisada-Y edanta, 6) the realism of the ortodox 
Mimamsakas and 7) the realism of Nyaya-Vaigesika. 


1) The Materialists. 


The Indian Materialists 2 * denied the existence of any spiritual sub- 
stances, as all Materialists indeed are doing. Therefore no Soul, no 
God The spint only a product of certain material stuffs, just as wine- 
spmt is the product of feimentation 8 They therefore, first of all, 
admitted of no other source of our knowledge than sense-perception. 4 5 
Knowledge consists for them, so to speak, m physiological reflexes. 

They, next to that, denied every established order m the Universe, 
other than a haphazard order. They admitted of no a prion, binding 
eternal moral law. «The stickii, they maintained, l. e. the penal code 
is the law. They therefore denied retribution, other than a haphazard 
retribution from the wordly power. To speak Indian, they denied the 
law of karma. It is a noticeable fact that materialism was fostered and 
studied m India especially in schools of political thought. 8 Political 


i Those systems are alone taken into account which have survived in literature. 
The Influence of those contemporaries of Bnddha whose work has not survived 
must have been stiU stronger. On the influence of the five heretical teachers on 
Jainism and BuddhiBm.cp. the very interesting records collected by B 0. Law, 
Historical Gleanings, pp. 21 ff (Calcutta, 1922). 

i o * *h dllaTa ’ fi asconat m SDS remains till now our chief source for the know- 
„ EB ' , arguments of Indian Materialism. Considerable addition to it has been 

J TaC0i ProfeB80rM Tubiansky is at present engaged in 

?Jl collel!t,I,g '“formation on this subject from Tibetan sources. ^ 

8 SDS, p 7. 1 

4 Ibid, p s 

5 Such as the BXrhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, etc 
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men, having thus freed their conscience from every moral tie, preached 
a businesslike macchiavebsm in politics. They supported the establi- 
shed order and the religion upon which it was founded, without cai mg 
to be religious themselves 1 But not only did ' materialism flourish, 
so to speak, among the governing class of the Hindu society, it also had 
its votanes among the popular circles. From among the six successful 
popular prcacheis who were wandering through the villages of Hin- 
dustan dunng the life-time of Buddha, two at least were materialists. 

A fuither feature of Indian materialism, which is but a consequence 
of the foregoing one, is that it denied every higher aim m life other 
than personal interest. The idea of a self-sacrifice, of a sacrifice of one’s 
interests and even of one’s life for a higher aim, this so prominent 
a featuio of Buddhism, seemed ndiculous to them To speak Indian, 
they denied Nirvana. «Your death is your Nirvana» they maintained, 3 
theie is no otherl 

In the denial of a Soul and of a God Buddhism fell in line with the 
Materialists. It diverged from them in maintaining Karma and Nirvana 


2) Jainism. 

In Jainism, on the other hand, the Buddhists met with a very 
developped theory of moral defilement and purification, 3 and a theory of 
spiritual existence extended even to plants and to inanimate, nonorganic 
things winch were also supposed to possess Souls But the Souls in 
Jainism were semi-mateiial substances, coextensive with the body, and 
subject to growth in size together with the growth of the body. Moral 
impurity was imagined as an influx of a subtle filthy stuff through 
the pores of the skin into the interior of the Soul* The Soul was then 
filled with this stuff as a bag with sand Moral progress was explained 
as a shutting up of the openings for the filthy matter to stream in, 
and as the ultimate pmification and elevation of the saintly Soul to a 
final /Nirvana in those highest spheres which are the limit of eveiy 
movement 3 Thus the moral law lepresents m Jainism a hypostasized 
super- realism To speak Indian, the hum of the Jams is matter.® 


l Cp Kautaliya, I, 89--40 
s SD5 p 7 ^ 

a Jainism call, like Buddhism, dnim to be a samkleSa-vya^adando dharmah,i e , 
a mo f^ exposition of the Jama doctnne of Earma in Prof H v Gla- , 

— - «• — * — ■ 
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Between these two opposed oatlooks Buddhism steered along 
what it itself called the Middle Path. It denied a substantial Soul and 
a God. It retained mental phenomena and it saved Karma and Nir- 
vana, but m clearing them of every tinge of super-realism. 

The ontology of the Jams contains likewise many traits of 
similarity with Buddhism. The starting point of both systems is the 
same, it consists in a decisive opposition to the monism of the Aranyakas 
and Upamskads, where real Being is assumed as one eternal substance 
without beginning, change, or end. The Jams answered, just as the 
Buddhists, that Being is «jomed to production, continuation and de- 
struction*. 1 * * The systems of that time were divided in India m «radical« 
and «non-iadical» ones.* They maintained either that every thing 
was eternal m its essence, change only apparent, or they maintained 
that every thing was moving, stability only apparent. To this «radical» 
class belonged Vedanta and Sankhya on the one side, Buddhism on 
the other. The second ciass admitted a permanent substance with real 
changing qualities. Jainism, the old Yoga school 8 and the Vai&§ikas 
or their forrunners adhered to this principle. Since Jainism is consi- 
derably older than the origin of Buddhism, 4 * its leadership in the oppo- 
sition against monistic ideas is plausible. For the defense of their 
intermediate position tho Jams developped a curious dialectical method, 8 
according to which existence and non-existence were inherent in eveiy 
object, therefore any predicate could be partly true ana partly fakp 
Even the predicate of being "inexpressible* 6 could be asseited as wpll 
as denied of every thing at the same time. This method looks 
like an answer to the Madhyamika method of prooving the "inex- 
pressible* character 7 of absolute reality by reducing its , eveiy pos- 
sible predicates ad absurdum and thus reducing empirical reality 
to a mirage. 

3) The Sankhya system. 

The Sankhya system of philosophy marks a considerable piogress 
in the history of Mian speculation. It could not but influence all 


1 Op H. Jacobi, ERE, art Jauusm. 

9 elanta-anelanta, cp NS IY. 1, 2 B, S'). 

6 Sv5yambliuTa-yoga cp NE,p. 82 

4 Op H Jacobi, loo cit 

8 sySd-vSia 

0 aninacanxya-avaktavya. 

7 ana ^ l ' J 5yya-amrottCaraya-guv.ya. 
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other Indian circles, whether in the pale of brahmanism or outside it. 
When the Buddhists, from their critical standpoint, attack brahmar 
' meal speculation, they, in the later period, especially dnect then 
destructive critique against the idea of a God like Yishnu and of a 
substantive Matter like that of the atheistic Siinkhyas . 1 In its classi- 
cal form 2 * the Sankhya system assumed the existence of a plurality 
of individual Souls on the one side, and of a unique, eternal, perva- 
sive and substantial Matter" on the other This Matter is snpposed 
to begin by an undifferentiated condition 4 of equipoise and rest. 
Then on evolutionary 'process 5 * is started, blatter is then never at rest, 
always changing, changing every minute,® but finally it again reverts 
to a condition of rest and equipoise. This Matter embraces not only 
the human body, but all our mental states as well, they are given 
a materialistic origin and essence . 7 The Souls represent only a pure, 
‘ unchanging light which illumines the evolutionary process and the 
process of thought-reflexes as welL The connection between this always 
rhn-ngnig Matter and the perfectly motionless Spint is a very feeble 
point of the system. The Buddhists destroyed and ridiculed this arti- 
ficially constructed connection . 8 The beginning and the end of the 
evolutionary process remains also unexplicable, the explanation given 
is very week. But the idea of an eternal Matter which is nevei 
at rest, always evolving fiom one form into another, is a very 
strong point of the system, and it does credit to the philosophers 
of that school, that they at so eaily a date In the history of human 
thought so clearly formulated the idea of an eternal Matter which is 
never at rest 

The Buddhists in this point come very near to the SSnkhyas They 
also were teaching that whatsoever exists is never at lest, and, there- 
fore, they were constantly on guard 8 not to loose sight of the 


l ttvara-pradhSnSdi, cp TSP, p II, 181, T5tp , p 888,14. 

a In its oariy form, as recorded by CarakelV 1, when pradhSna and brah- 

man were the same entity, the parallelism \tith Buddhism is still greater, 

cp especially IV. 1. 44 where the doctrine of larupya is mentioned 

' 8 pradhana 

* avyaUa - • 

1 8 pannama 

8 prattUana-pannama 
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-fundamental difference between both systems, since this characteristic 
feature brought both systems very close together. There is between 
them an ascertainable recipiocal influence in the attempts to grapple 
■with the idea of instantaneous being 1 < We shall revert to this 
point when analysing the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux 
of Being. But we may mention already now that the Buddhists denied 
the existence of a substantial matter altogether. Movement consists 
for them of moments, it is a staccato movement, momentary fiaclies 
of a stream of energy. For the Sanldiyas movement is compact, it is a 
legato movement, the momentary changes are changes of a fluctuating 
substantial stuff with which they are identical. « Everything is 
evanescent», s says the Buddhist, because there is no stuff. « Everything 
\ is persistentn , 8 says the SSnkhya, because although never at lest, it 
represents fundamentally one and the same stuff . 4 

Both systems share in common a tendency to push the analysis of 
Existence up to its minutest, last elements which are imagined as 
absolute qualities, or things possessing only one unique quality. They 
are called «qualities» (gunardharma) in both systems in the sense of 
absolute qualities, a kind of atomic, or intra-atomic, energies of which 
the empirical things are composed. Both systems, therefore, agree in 
denying the objective reality of the categories of Substance and Quality , 5 
and of the relation of Inherence uniting them. There is in Sankhya 
philosophy no separate existence of qualities. What we call quality is 
but a particular manifestation <rf a Bubtle entity. To every new unit 
of quality corresponds a subtle quantum of matter which is called guna 
« quality", but represents a subtle substantive entity. The same applies ' 
to early Buddhism where all qualities are substantive 8 or, more 
precisely, dynamic entities, although they are also called dharmas 
« qualities n. 


1 Cp CC p 42 ff 

2 "sorcam amtyama, op MS, IV. 1. 26 ff 

W. 1. 29 ff, notwithstanding this distinction 
‘Dots systems aro advooates of Itanikatia , 

* The result and the cause are the same staff — sat-Wnraiada 
CP ^ aB 8. n P ta i History, I, pp. 243 — 4, he compares the gunat of the 

of Herhart, which compaLon is, m my c„ 
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The S&nkhya syBtem can thus he regarded as the fiist serious step 
that the Indian speculation took against naive realism. It became the- 
ally of Buddhism in its fight with extreme realistic systems. 

4) The Yoga system. 

, The yoga practices of concentrated meditation were a very popular 
feature of religious life in ancient India and all systems of philosophy, 
with the only exception of the Mnnlimsakas, and of course of the Mate- 
rialists, were obliged to adapt their theories so as to afford some 
oppoitumty foi the entrance of mysticism Some scholars have exagei- 
ated the importance of those features which Buddhism shares m com- 
mon with the di fferent schools of Yoga philosophy The practical side 
of both these systems, the practice of austenties and of transic medi- 
tation, their moral teachings, the theory of latma , of the defiling and 
purifying moral forces me indeed m many pomts similar, but this 
&unilauty extends to the Jams and many other systems The ontology 
of the Piltanjala-yoga school is borrowed almost entnely from the 
Siinkhya But the old Yoga Bchool, the Svfiyambhuva-yogn, 1 admitted 
the existence of a permanent mattei alongside with its impeimanent 
but real, qualities, it admitted the reality of a substance-to-quality 
1 elation and, evidently, all the consequences which this fundamental 
principle must have had for its ontology, psychology and theology. It 
enabled the Yogas to be, without contradiction, tho champions of mono- 
theism m ancient India They believed m a personal, allmighty, omni- 
scient and commiserative God. This feature alone separates them deci- 
dedly from not only the Buddhists, hut equaly from the atheistic 
Sfinkhyas. 2 * 4 As a « non-radical » 8 system the old genuine Yoga school 
could have but little in common with these two madicoln* schools. 
But its practical mysticism and its theory of latma constitutes the 
common stock of the gieat majority of Indian systems. Even the later 
Buddhist logicians, notwithstanding all then aversion to uncntical 

1 These Svayambhuva YoginB were not at all eat- larya-iadtm, or they were 
it only modeiately {an&Sntatali), m a measure in which all realists can he so design- 
ated Cp NK, p 82 and Tltp , 42S 20 ff Thera is no necessity at all to mnmsit 
that the Yogas mentioned by VlttsySyana ad NS, 1, 1, 29 wore PittaSjnla Yogas 
as Mr E OhattopadhySya, JBAS, 1927, p 864 ff evidently assumes 

9 On all the contradictions which arise to tho Plttafyalas by assuming a perso- 
nal God cp Tuxen, Yoga, p 62 ff 

9 an-ekanta 

4 ckauta 
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methods of thought, were nevertheless obliged to leave a loop-hole for 
the entrance of Ml mysticism and thus to support the religious theory 
of a Saint and of a Buddha. This loop-hole was a kind of intelligible 
intuition 1 * which was described as a gift to contemplate directly, as if 
present before the senses, that condition of the Universe which, abstractly 
and vaguely, appeared as a necessary consequence of logic to the philo- 
sopher. In later, idealistic Buddhism this mystic intuition of a rational 
construction 8 was the chief remainder of the old mysticism. In early 
Buddhism it was the last and most powerful stage m the path towards 
salvation and was destined to achieve supernatural results. 

5) The Vedanta. 

The interrelations between Buddhism and Vedanta, their mutual 
influences, their mutual attractions and repulsions at different tunes 
of their parallel development, ia one of the most interesting chapters 
of the history of Indian philosophy, it deserveB a special study. As 
has been just stated, Buddhism was sometimes obliged carefully to 
observe the line of demarcation separating it from the Sankbya and Toga 
systems, in order not to be confounded with them. But,as regards Vedanta, 
it really did sometimes fall to line with it, so as to leave no snhshmtH 
diffeience, except the difference in phrasing and terminology. In the 
first period Buddhist philosophy represents the contradictorily opposed 
part 'to the philosophy of the Upanishads. Just as the latter declares 
-that the Universe represents a real Unity, that it is One-without-a- 
Second, that subject and object, the Ego and the World, the individual 
Soul and the Soul of the Universe, coalesce in the same Unity, — just 
so does Buddhism emphatically declare that theie is no real unity at 
all, every thing is discrete, It is splitt in an infinity of minutest elements, 
the Individual represents a congeries of physical and mental olpmotiiJ 
without a real Soul behind them, and the external world an assemblage 
of impermanent elements without any abiding stuff behind But in the 
secoad penod, as already mentioned, that Causality which is the only 
fink between the separate elements becomes hypostasized, it becomes 
the Unique Substance oftke Universe in which all the separate elements 
ot the former penod are merged and become «void» of any reality m 
themselves. The spirit of a revolt against Monism, after having 
jrodnced a most interesting system of extreme Pluralism, did not 

1 yogt-praiyalsa, cp my Nirvana, p. 16 ff 

8 bhuta-artha, cp. NBT, p u, 17. 
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survive, it could not destroy Indian Monism -which remained unshaken, 
so deeply was it looted m its brahmmical stongholds On the contrary. 
Monism took the offensive and finally established itself triumphantly 
in tho very lienit of a new Buddhism Tiansplanted upon a fresh soil 
the old Monism produced a powerful growth of vanouB systems In. 
the schools of Nagurjunn and Deva it received a dialectical found- 
ation, in the way of a dialectical destruction of all other systems In 
the schools of Asanga and Vasubandhu it became established 
dogmatically, as a system of Idealism, and finally, in the schools of 
Dignliga and Dharmakirti it was established critically, upon a 
system of epistemology and logic Tins exhuberant giowth of argument- 
ative defense could not but influence, in its turn, the old monistic 
circles and we see GaudnpEda founding a new school of Vedanta and 
directly confessing his fellowship of Buddhism 1 This feeling of just 
acknowledgment was superseded, m the person of Sankaia-3c3rya, 
by a spirit of sectnimn animosity and oven extreme hatied, but 
nevertheless we find, later on, in the same school a man like Srlharsa 2 
liberally acknowledging that there is but an insignificant diveigence 
between his news and those of the Madhyamikos. 

Thus it is that Buddhism and Vedfinta appear m the hiBtory 
of Indian philosophy as mutually indebted paities. 

6) The Mlmtimsu 

The Mnniimsakos were the most orthodox theologists of the old 
brahmanical sucufici&l ldigion. They were averse to any other kmd of 
speculation than that attaining to sacrifice The Scripture, Veda, was 
for them nothing but an assemblage of about 70 commands 3 enjoining 
sacrifice and establishing the kmd of reward 4 * 6 that was pioduced by 
them No religious emotion and no moral elevation in that religion, 
all is founded on the principle- pay the brahmm bis fee and you will 
have the reward. However, they were driven by necessity to defend this 
businesslike religion, and for strengthening the authority of the Veda 
they imagined the theory of eternal sounds of speech The ABC® of 


1 Op. MSndukyop k5nkH,IV, op. S N. Dasguptn, History, v I,p 422ff 

a Op Khandana-lIhandft-KbHdya, pp 10 and 29 (Chowkh) — mihya- 

mikadi-iag-vyaiaharanam nariipapalapo no lakyata if* , 

5 uipatti-vidhi 

* phala-mdht 

6 galaradi 
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and the same entity does not disturb the realistic .habits of thonght 
of these philosophers. 

The theory of this realistic epistemology was elaborated and 
defended in the school of Nyaya-YaiSesika. 

7) The Nyaya-VaiSesika system. 

Buddhist logic was created in a spirit of a decisive opposition to 
the logic of these Beahsts, and, since m the course of our investigation 
we shall have often to refer to their system, it will not be amiss to 
dwell here on its leadmg principles. 

The Indian Beahsts maintain that the external world is cognized 
by us m its genuine reality. There are no innate ideas 1 * * and no 
a pt ton principles* Everything comes mto the cognizing individual 
from without All cognitions are experiences conducted by the appa- 
ratus of our senses 8 * into the cognizing Soul, where they aie sifted, 
ordere * * d 4 and preserved as traces of former experiences These dor- 
mant traces® are capable under favourable circumstances of being 
aronsed and of producing recollections, which being mixed up with new 
experiences create qualified percepts® Consciousness is pure conscious- 
ness, 7 it does not contain any imageB, but it contemplates, or illumi- 
nes, external reality directly, by the bght of cognition. It sheds a 
pure light of consciousness upon objects lying m the ken. The sense 
of vision is a lay of light which reaches the object, 8 seizes its form 
and communicates it' to the cognizing Soul There are no images lying 
between external reality and its cognition. Cognition ib therefore not 
introspective,® it does not apprehend images, but it apprehends 
external reality, reality itself Self-consciousness is explained as an 
ipforwitml cognition 10 of the presence of knowledge m oneself or by 
a subsequent step in the act of perception 11 The structure of the 


1 mrakaram mjflanam 

t praUcah pratyayah, na pratyaflaaJt, NK, p 267 

s tnmdhasannikarsa 

* samakahta 

* samilSra — emrtt-janala-Bamagrf 

* saviialpalam pratyalsam 

i mrakaram tyttanam. 

8 prapya-larm 

0 svasamvedanam nasti 

10 atata-valat, cp NK, P 267 12 
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external •world corresponds adequately to what is found in our cognition 
and in the categories of our language It consists of substances and 
sensible qualities which can be picked up by our sense faculties. The 
qualities are inkeient in real substances All motions are likewise 
realities pet se, inherent in corresponding substances. Umversals are 
also external realities, realities connected with particular things m 
which they reside by a special relation called Inherence. This relation 
of Inherence is hypostasized and is also a special external reality. AH 
other relations are entered in the catalogue of Being under the head 
of qualities, hut Inherence is a a meaning which is nevertheless an 
external reality different from the things 1 elated. This makes together 
six categories of Being: Substances, Qualities, Motions, Umversals, 
Particulars and Inherence, to which a seventh categoiy has been 
added later on in the shape of «non-existence », 1 2 * 4 * * also a real «meaningu 
accessible to perception by the senses through a special contact 
•Causality is creative, that is to say, material causes 8 and efficient 
causes* combine in the creation of a new reality which represents a 
new whole,® a thing which did not previously exist , 8 notwithstanding 
the enduring presence of its matter. The whole is another real entity 
different from the paits of which it is composed. This entire structure of 
the external world, its relations and causality — all is cognizable through 
the senses. The inteHect , 7 or the reason, is a quality pioduced m the 
Soul by special agencies, it is not the Soul’s essence Through inferences it 
cognizes the same objects which have been cognized through the senses, 
but cognizes them with a higher degree of clearness and dis ti nctness 
The whole system lepresents nothing but the principle of realism con- 
sequently apphed If substances are real, the umversals residing in 
them are also real and their relations are external realities as well. 
If all this is real, it must be equally amenable to sense-perception. 
The principle is laid down that the sense faculty wind/ apprehends 
the presence of an object m the ken also appiehends its inherent 


1 paddrtha 

2 dbhava — abhara mdngena grTiyate, cp Tarka-bha s a, p. 80, the same 
admitted by old Slnkhyn, cp Oakrap5ni ad Caraka, IT 1.28, it is a miasm- 
viie*aiia-bhata‘Sanntlarsa 

8 samavayt-larana 

4 mmtita-larana 

6 avayavin 

8 asat-laryam — punam a sat laryam = piinam asad aiavavt 

1 budani 
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universal and relations and tlie occasional non-existence, or absence, 
of the object as well. 1 * * * * ^ 

The theory of inference and the form of the syllogism were m the 
lealistic systems m lull agreement with their fundamental whol esal e 
realism. No a prion notions, no necessary truths, no necessity in de- 
ductions. Every deduction founded on former experience, all knowledge 
casual All invariable concomitance, being a result of former experience, 
reaches only so far as experience goes. There ib no necessary 
ajpnon connection between the logical reason and its consequence 9 
Therefore all invariable concomitance is established on expenence, 
on sense-knowledge It is established as a summary 8 of that experience. 

The syllogism is five-mcmhered It is a deductive step from a parti- 
cular case to another particular case. Therefore the example plays the 
part of a separate member. The general rule,* of which the example 
ought to he an illustration, is included in the example as its subordi- 
nate part The syllogism haB five members because it is inductive- 
deductive. The members are tbeas, reason, example (including major 
premise), application (= minor premise), and conclusion (= thesis), e. g. : 

I. Thesis The mountain has fire 

2 Reason Because it has smoke 

3. Example As m the kitchen, wheresoever smoke, there also fire. 

4. Application. The mountain has smoke. 

5. Conclusion. The mountain has fire. 

At a later date the Mnnumsakas, probably under the influence of 
the Buddhist critique, made the concession that either the first three 
members or the last thiee weie sufficient to establish the conclusion. 
In the last three, if we diop the example, we will have a strictly 
Aristotelian syllogism, its first figure 

Beside a theory of sense-perception and a theory of the syllogism 
with its eorollary, a .theory of logical fallacies, the text hooks of 
early NySya contain a detailed code of rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions, l. e , a teaching of dialectics 

The school of NyEya had already a developed logic when 
the Buddhists began to manifest a keen interest in logical pro- 


1 yeita indnycna vastu grhyate, tena tat- samatcta-guna-lnya-samanyadt 

grhyate, tai-dtihSvaS ea, tbtd 

9 yogyata-sambandhah = siabhata-sambandhah 
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Mama. The, Buddhist doctrine then came to graft itself on the early 
pre-Buddistic stock. But then a clash supervened at once between two 
utterly incompatible outlooks. The brahmanical logic was formal and 
built up on a foundation of naive realism. The Buddhists at that time 
became critical idealists and their interest in logic was not formal, but 
philosophic, 1. &, epistemological. A. reform of logic became indispensable. 
It was achieved byDignaga. 

§ 7. Buddhist Logio before Dignaga. 1 
The fundamental treatise of the Nyaya school, the aphorisms- 
composed by Got am a, contains, loosely mixed up together, rules 
of conducting disputations and a manual of logic. Its logical part* 
the part devoted to inference and syllogism, is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The system of realistic ontology was contained in the aphorisms 
of the sister school of the Vaise$ikas. The major part of the first 
treatise is occupied by describing the different methods of carrying 
on a public debate. The bona fide 2 3 and mala fide s argument are 
described, the cavilling , 4 5 the futile answers,* logical fallacies 6 and 
finally all the cases are mentioned where the debater must he pro- 
nounced by the umpire to have lost the contest . 7 It is only in the 
reformed new brahmanical logic, the logic which emerged from the 
struggle with Buddhism, that this part is dropped altogether and 
the theory of syllogism begins to play the central part 

The date of origin of the Nyfiya-apbonsms is not known with 
anything like precision . 8 In, its systematic form the NySya system is- 


i Cp on thiB subject the excellent article of Prof. J Tncci, JBAS July 1929, 

p 451 ff It is full of information regarding the logical parts of Asanga’s and other 
works Hia information on the contents of the Tarka-Sastra fragments however 
does not agree with the information collected by A. Vostrikov and B Vassiliev. 

3 vfida. 

8 chain. 

4 w tandS. 

5 jaii 

6 licit -abhdsa 

7 mgraha-sthana 

‘ 8 0n ae pre-history of the NySya system cp H. J a cobi, Zor Frfihgeschichte- 

der ind Phil (Prenss Ak, 1911) and S. 0 VidyabhUeana, History of Indian 
Logic, pp 1—50 On the probable date of the NySya-sUtras of Gotama-AksapSda 
op H Jacobi JA03, 1911, p 29, H Ui, The VaiSesika Philosophy, p. 16 (BAS), 
L. Snali, lilosofia Indiana, p 14, W Ruben, Die NyHya-sUtras, p XII, 
„ g “ pta ’ HlBtor ?> 7 b P- 277 ff end my Erkenntnisstheone n Look, 
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later than the other Indian classical systems But in the form of some 
manual on the art of debate it is not improbable that it evicted at 
a considerably earlier date. The Buddhist schools of the Ilmnj.ma hn\e 
not presen cd any manual of that sort, hut it is highly probable that 
they must have evicted. The opening debate of the Kath.i-v at thn 
on the reality of a Soul is conducted with so high a degree of artificiality 
and every kind of dtalcclical devices that it suggests the probable 
existence of special manuals m which the art of debate was taught. 1 
Syllogistic formulation of the thesis is quite unknown at that tune, 
hut dialectical tricks of every kind abound 

The oldest Buddhist compositions on the art of debnto that have 
reached us in Tibetan translations nrc two tiacts by N.igarjunn, 
the "Repudiation of Contestsu* and the "Dialectical 
splitting (of every tliesis)« 3 Both contain the exposition 
and the vindication of that unique method of conducting a debate which 
consists in proving nothing positive, but m applying the test of i elativity 
to every positive thesis of the opponent and thus destroying it dialecti- 
cally . There is indeed absolutely nothing which would not be relative 
in some respect, and therefore everything can be denied ultimate reality 
when its dialectical nature is disclosed. The first of these tracts 
mentions the four methods of proof current m the Nyiiyn school and 
the second quotes the initial aphorism of Gotama in winch the 
1C topics to be examined in the trentisp arc cnumciated. Bj applying 
his critical axe of lelntiuty NJgatyuna establishes that all the 16 topics 
are lclalionnl and thcrefoic ultimately umcnl These facts allow us to 
assume that the fundamental treatise of the Nv.iya siliool probably 
existed in some form or oilier at the time of Bngfiijuna. They also 
encourage the h} portions that similar tracts might have been in 
existence alreadv among the eailj st bools of the Hinny atm, and that 
Nng.irpm.i was probably not the first Buddhist to have composed them 
Be that ns the case may he, Xag.ir.rona at any rate cither introduced 


1 11 in* #1,0 the omnlrnof M-rs r V. I* Rhy * Harlan, art Rope (BwMl.ni) 
in rlU: t ep VntvlibliHsana, History pp. JJS-SS0 on the trrira of opin' 
■worts in tli Pali crnoncal litcrvtnrr and, pp 157—105, In lain* eviwnicM lit 
3 VifTralis-r ySvartml, ep Tawin', » rwralliaiM by < an- 

drakirtt Sarnanr by Vidynhlnraiia, op *it-i P ®' ,r| 

s Vaiilalv a-aiitra and pwUr.no, .but The 1 C psdtrtlias arootaraaid 
t« the pr-t anna; tl c vort f« tin «1W prwrtna-vllif lint." «•! P«® ’ ‘ * # ' 
„dbrrr aana op Udv:l.hP»*»a. P - 1 ^ r -‘ rj0r 
rj till — t« proltbly rptin'in* 
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0 r Mowed the habit of Buddhist writers to treat dialectics in special, 
separate manuals. From that time we see .that every author of some 
renoun composes lus owii manual of dialectics containing instructions 
for cairying on public disputations. 

During the centuries that followed, the Buddhists made no pro- 
gress in logic. And this is quite natural. How could it have been otherwise 
as long as Nagaquna’s ideas held the sway? For the cognition of the 
Absolute all logic was condemned For practical aims m the empirical 
domain the realistic logic of the Naiyayiks was admitted as quite 
sufficient 1 * * * The necessity of its critique and improvement did not yet 
dawn upon the Buddhists of that time. But with the advent of a new 
age, when Nagarjuna’s standpoint of extreme lelativism was forsaken, 
the brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu took up the study of 
Nyaya logic and the work of its adaptation to the idealistic foundations 
of their philosophy. 

Asanga was probably the first Buddhist writer who introduced the 
theory of the five-membeied syllogism of the Naiyayiks into the practice 
of Buddhist circles. He also established a body of rules on the art of 
debate, not materially different from the rules prescribed in the Nyaya 
school. He does not seem to have been very original in the domain of 
logic and dialectics . 5 

Vasubandhu was a renowned teacher of logic. He himself composed 
three logical treatises. They have not been translated into Tibetan, 
but an incomplete Chinese translation of one of them exists . 5 Its title 


i The relation between Gotama and Nagurjuna seems to be of the sort 
that obtains between Jaunini and BadarEyona, who mutually quote one another, 
op VidyEbhneapa, op. eit, p.46—47. The term mtanda , m NS 1.1 1, moreover, 

we probably mnst understand as meaning nothing else than the MBdhyamika- 
prBsangika method of discussion, Sriharja, KhaniJ. loc. <at., uses the term 
imtandtha as a synonym of Madhyanuka. It follows that the NaiyByika and 
Madhyanuka schools ore evidently much older than Gotama and NSgSijnna. 

a Cp VIdyabhusana, History, pp. 263—266. The Saptadaga-bbumi- 

iBstra is ascribed by him to Maitreya Cp J. Tucci, op. oit. 

5 On this perplexing problem cp. Sugiura, op oit p. 82; VIdyabhusana, 
op oit, p. 2B7 j Iyengar JBOES, XH, pp. 687—91, and IHQ , vol. V, pp. 81—867 
13 Keith, IHQ, vol. IV, pp. 221—227; J. Tuoci, JEAS, 1928, p. 868, 1929>- 
p 461 and IHQ, vol IV, p. 680. Tucci thinks that the TarkaiBstra has nothing to do 
with Vadavidht But in a paper read at a meeting of the Buddhist Research Insti- 
tution at Leningrad (shortly to appear in the press) M-r Boris Vassihevhas 
established that eTarka-sEstrau was originally a work on the « science of logics 
(ju-shih-lun-turfo-fnstro) in three volumes, in its present condition it repre- 
sents one volume of collected fragments M-r Andrew Vostnkov, in another 
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VEda-vidlii means «thc ait of disputation#. To judge by the 
extant part it veiy closely agrees with the fundamental textbook of 
the Naiyiiyiks. The crucial points, the definitions of sense-perception, 
of inference, and of a sound thesis arc not to be found m the piesened 
part of the Chinese translation, but they are quoted by Dignaga 1 
The definition of sense-perception states that by sense-perception that 
knowledge is undeistood winch comes <>from the object itself # 2 By 
this emphasis of mtself# the ultimately real object, the efficient reality 
of the thing, is understood It is distinguished from the obj'ect as 
•constructed in an image, such on object being only contingently real 3 
The definition, although in its phrasing very slightly different from 
•that which is current in the Xyiiya school,* is nevertheless 'quite 
Buddhistic. Dignaga however criticizes it as incorrectly expressed and 
adds a lemark that this definition <tdoes not belong to Master Vasu- 
bandhu#. This lemaik has pushed all subsequent interpretation 
Jinendi abuddln in his YisSlnmalavati 11 thinks it means 
"that the definition is not what Yasubandhu would have said in his npei 
jears when his critical faculties attained full development, 1. e , that it 
was composed while he was yet a Vnibhasika Kgyal-tshab 6 
■thinks that the definition might be interpreted as implying the reality 
of the atoms of which the thing is composed and this does not agree 
with the radical idealism of Vasubandhu. The remark of Dignaga 
would thus mean that the definition is not what Vasubandhu ought to 
have said from the standpoint of consequent idealism. In another woik 
Vada-vidhana — a title meaning the same, but slightly different 
in form— Yasuhandhu is supposed to have corrected his foimulations 
The definition of sense-peiception, in any case, has passed over into 
many brohmamcal works on logic 7 wheie it ib ascribed to Yasubandhu 


paper read at the same meeting, establishes J) that the jn-sluh-lun collection 
contains at present fragments of too or three different works, one of them 
is the Vadavidhi of Vasubandhu, and S) that Vasubandhu wrote three 
different works on logic called the Vada-vidhi, the Vada-TidhSna, end the 
VHda-hrdayn, the second work being an emendation of the first 
i Pr Samucc , I 16, etc 
a Op the comment of VSeaspati, Tatp , p 99 ff 
a samrtfi-strt . , ... 

t tato’ rtliad « tpannam = arthendrtyasantnknrsn-uipannam, ibid 


*» Taftiur, Mdo, y 115 

e in hm comment on Pi Samuco , TBhad-ma-htus-dar-tib.f 20 a 6 ff 
VN vErt P 42, TStp, p 99, Paninddbi, p 640-.850 Prof B. Keith 
thinks that this definition does not betray in Vaaubandhn a sharp logunsn CD, 
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and criticized as such. The syllogism with which Vasubandhu operates 
is the five-membered syllogism of the Nyaya school, although, as appeals 
from a passage in the supplement to the Abhidharma-koSa, he 
sometimes makes use ,of the abridged, three-membered form . 1 * The 
three aspects of the logical reason, this Buddhist method of formulating 
invariable concomitance, appears already in the treatise of Yasu- 
bandhu. The classification of reasons and fallacies is different from 
the one accepted in the Nyaya school and agrees in pnciple with the 
one introduced by Dignaga and developed by Dharmakirti. If we add 
that the definition of sense-perception as pure sensation which is so 
characteristic a feature of Dignaga’s system is alieady found in a work 
of A sang a , 3 * we cannot escape the conclusion that the great logical 
reform of Dignaga and Dharmakirti was prepared by an adaptatory 
work of the realistic and formal Nyaya logic to the requirements 
■of an idealistic system, this adaptatoiy work being begun in the schools 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, perhaps even much earlier. 


§ 8. The life of Dignaga. 

The lives of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, as recorded by 
the Tibetan historians TarSnStha, Bu-ston and others, are so 
full of quite incredible mythological details that it becomes a diffi- 
cult task to extract some germs of truth out of them. There are 
however facts which with great probability must be assumed as correct. 
This refers, first of all, to the lineage of teachers, their caste and place 
of birth. Vasubandhu was the teacher of Dignaga, hut he was 
probably an old and celebrated man when Dignaga came to attend to 
his lessons Dharmakirti was not the direct pupil of Dignaga. 
There is an intermediate teacher between them in the person of 
Isvarasena who was a pupil of Dignaga and the teacher of 
Dharmakirti. KvaraBena has left no trace in the literary history of 
his school, although he is quoted by Dharmakirti who accuses him of 
having misunderstood Dignaga. We have thus the following lineage of 

teachers — Vasubsudhu-Dignaga-Iivarasena-Dhaima- 

kirti . 8 Since Dharmakirti flourished in the middle of the 


■op IHQ, vol IV. All the implications of the Income expression have evidently 
escaped his attention 1 


1 Cp my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p 952 

8 Tucci, in the IHQ, vol IV, p 560 In Uttara-tantra IT 

ticals reason {stabhaia-ftetu) is already used 

8 Op, T2r5natha’s History. 


86 the « analy- 
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YH century A D,Vasubandhu coaid not have lived earlier than the 
close of the IV century 1 

Both DignEga and Dharmaklrti 'were natives of Southern. 
India and born from brahmin parents Dignaga was born m the 
neighbourhood of KEfici. He was at an early age converted to Bud- 
dhism by a teacher of the Vatsrputrrya sect and took the vows from 
him. This sect admitted the existence of a real personality as some- 
thing different from the elements of which it is composed Dignaga 
dissented on this point with his teacher and left the monastery 2 He 
then travelled to the north m order to continue his studies m Magadha 
under Vasubandhu whose fame at that time must have been very 
gieat. Among the great names of later Buddhism the name of Vasu- 
bandhu occupies an exceptional position, he is the gieatest among the 
great. He is the only master who is given the title of the Second 
Buddha Bis teaching was encyclopaedic, embracing all the sciences 
cultivated m India at his lame. He had a great many pupils, bnt four 
of them attained celebrity. They became "independent scholars», a i e , 
they freed themselves from the influence of their teacher and advanced 
further on, each in the special branch of his studies These were the 
master Sthiramati — in the knowledge of the systems of the early 
1 8 schools ( ablndharma ), the saint Vimuktasen a — m monistic philo- 
sophy (pi ajii&paramita), the master Gunaprabha — m the system 
of discipline ( mnaya ) and master Dignaga in logic (pratnana). The 
works of all these savants are preserved in Tibetan translations. 
D l g n 5 g a seems to have dissented with his teacher on logical questions 


l M Noel P6ri, id his excellent papBr on the date ofVasuhandhn, arrives 
at an earlier date, but this apparently reposes on a confnsion of the great Yaso- 
bandhn with another author of the same name, Yrddbacaryu -Vasubandhu, 
quoted m the AS and also called bodbisattva Yffsu, the author of Sata- 
Sastia, who was a century earlier The opinion of V Smith, Early History, 
n 328 (8* ed ) is founded on the same confusion ... , 

P a The learned translator of Mam-mekhalai thinks that the Buddhists of 
the country of Hand may have studied logic before Dignaga Since the sect of 
So VHtslputriyas has some affinities with the YaiSesikas, cp Ka malaHU, 
p 182 6, this is not improbable The theory of two pramanas and ‘ h ' ]n s ‘ ”“ 
livratyalea as mrwlalpala certainly have existed long before DignSgsm i some 
Hiuayana or MahHySna schools Dignaga gave to these fomdas a new aigoifi 
cation, but he himsdf quotes m support of them a passage from the abhidharma 

of ihe SarvustivadiHB 

s ran-las-tn&has-pa = gutUtnfra^jpandtta 
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just as he dissented with his first teacher on the problem of a real 
personality. 1 

To the time of his apprenticeship probably belong two early worlcs, 
two manuals for the use of students. One of them is a condensed 
summary of the capital work of his teacher under the title of 
AbhidharmakoSa-marma-pradipa. 2 The other contains a 
breef summary (jnndartha) in mnemonic verse of all the topics contained 

intheAsta-sShasrika-prajna-paramita-sHtra. 3 Thefirst 

is a manual for the class of early Buddhist philosophy ( abhidharma ), 
the second a manual for the class of monistic philosophy (paramta). The 
remaining works of Dignaga are all devoted to logic 4 He at first 
exposed his ideas in a series of shoit tracts some of which are 
preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations 5 * * and then condensed 
them in a great oeuvie d'ensemble, the PramEna-samnccaya, m 
6 chapters of mnemonic verse with the author’s own commentary The 
commentary however is very laconic and evidently intended as a guide 
for the teacher. Without the very detailed, thorough-going and clear 
commentary ofJinendrabuddlii 8 it hardly could be understood. 
All the previous short tiacts on logic were brought to unity in this 
great work. 

The life of Dignaga after he had finished his studies was spent 
in the usual way, just as the life of every celebrated teacher at that 
tune in India. He won his fame of a powerful logician in a famous 
debate with a brahmin sumamed Sudurjaya at the Nalanda monastery. 
After that he travelled from monastery to monastery, occasionally 


1 His remark on Yasubondhn’s definition of sense-perception, referred to 
above, is perhaps a polite nay of expressing the fact that be disagreed with his 
teacher 

2 Tanjor, Mdo, v LXX 

8 Tanjnr, Mdo, v. XIV 

4 These are Alambana-pariksB, Tnkala-pariksS, Hetu-cakra- 
samarthana (Hetu-cakra-hamaru?), NySyamnkha (= Nyaya-dvara) and 
Pramana-samucoaya with yrtti. 

8 It is remarkable that his chief work, Pramana-samuccaya, has remained 
unknown in China and Japan It has been replaced by Nyaya-praveSa, a work 
hy Sankara-svEmm, on whose authorship cp H. Tnbianski, On the authorship 

of NySya-pravesa and Tucci, op cit , M-r Boris V assiliev in his paper mentioned 
aboTG establishes that the Chinese logicians knew about PramEna-samnccaya only 

from bear-say 

8 Called YiSalSmalavati, cp Taqjur, Mdo, v. 115. A specimen of it is trans- 
lated in Appendix IV. 

Btcherbatafcy, I 
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fixuig his residence m one oi them There he was t eachin g , compos- 
ing his works, partaking m puhhe disputations. Such disputations 
were an outstanding featuie of public life in ancient India. They 
often were arranged with great pomp, m the piesence of the tong, of 
his conrt and a groat attendance of monks and laymen. The mnsfa*r»oe 
and prosperity of the monasteiy were at stake The authorized winner 
leceived the support of the king and of his government for his com- 
munity, conveits were made and new monasteries were founded Even 
now in Tibet and Mongolia every celebrated teacher is the founder 
of one or several monasteues, every monasteiy is a seat of intense 
learning and sometimes great scholarship 

Dignaga by the celebrity he won in disputations has been 
one of the most powerful piopagators of Bnddhism He is credited 
with having achieved the « conquest of the worldn 1 Just as an uni- 
versal monarch brings under his sway all India, so is the successful 
winner of disputations the propagator of his creed ovei the whole of 
the continent of India. Cashmere seems to have been the only part of 
India where he has not been, bnt he was visited by representatives of 
that country who later on founded schools there These schools earned 
on the study of his works and pioduced seveial celebiated logicians 

§ 9. The life of Dhabmaxibtj. 

Dharmakirti was born in the South, m Trimalaya(Tirumalla?) 
in a brahmin family and received a brahmamcal education. He then 
became mteiested m Buddhism and adhered at first as a lay member to 
the church Wishing to receive instruction from a dnect pnpil of Vasu- 
bondhu he arrived at Nalanda, the celebrated seat of learning where 
Dharmapala, a pupil of Vasubandhu, was still living, although veiy 
old. From him he took the vows His interest for logical pioblems 
being aroused and Dignaga no more living, he dnected his stops to- 
wards ISvarasena, a duect pupil of the great logician He soon sur- 
passed his master in the understanding of Dignaga’s system Isvar 
rasena is reported to have conceded that Dharmakirti understood Dig- 
naga better than he could do it himself With the assent of his teacher 
Dharmakirti then bepn the composition of a great work in mnemonic 
verse cont aini ng a thorough and enlarged commentary on the chief 
work of Dignaga. 

The remaining of his life was spent, as usual, in the composi- 
tion of works, teaching, public discussions and active propaganda 

i i\ g-vqaya 
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Be died in Kalinga in a monastery founded by him, surrounded by his 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding the great scope and success of his propaganda he 
could only retard, hut not stop the process of decay which befell 
Buddhism on its native soil Buddhism m India was doomed. The 
most talented propagandist could not change the run of history. The 
time of Rumania and §ankara-5carya, the great champions 
of brahmamcal revival and opponents of Buddhism, was approaching. 
Tradition represents Dharmakirti as having combated them m public 
disputations and having been victorious. But this is only an after- 
thought and a pious desire on the part of his followers. At the same 
time it is an indirect confession that these great brahmin teachers had 
met with no Dharmakirti to oppose them. What might have been the 
deeper causes of the declme of Buddhism in India proper and its 
survival in the border lands, we never perhaps will sufficiently know, 
but historians are unanimous in telling ns that Buddhism at the 
■time of Dharmakirti was not on the ascendency, it was not flourishing 
in the same degree as at the time of the brothers Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu. The popular masses began to detum their face from that 
philosophic, critical and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the 
•worship of the great brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its 
migration to the north where it found a new home m Tibet, MYrngplfa 
and other countries 

Dharmakirti seems to have had a forboding of the ill fate of his 
religion in India. He was also grieved by the absence of pupils who 
could fully understand his system and to whom the c ontinuatio n of 
his work could have been entiusted. Just as Dignaga had no famous 
pupil, hut Ins contrauator emerged a generation later, so was it that 
Dharmakirti’s real continuator emerged a generation later in the per- 
son of Dharmottara. His direct pupil Devendrabuddhi was 
a devoted and painstaiking follower, hut Ms mental gifts were in- 
adequate to the task of fully grasping all the implications of Dignaga’s 
and lus own system of transcendental epistemology. Some verses of 
.him in wMch he gives vent to his deepest feelings betray this pessi- 
mistic mentality 

The second introductory stanza of his great work is supposed to 
'have been added later, as an answer to his critics. He there says, 
« Mankind are mostly addicted to platitudes, they don’t go in for 
finesse Not enough that they do not caie at all for deep sayings, they 
«r fifled with hatred and with the filth of envy. Therefore neither do 

3 * 
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I care to write foi their benefit. Howevei, my heait lias found satis- 
faction in this (my work), because tkiough it roy love for piofonnd 
and long meditation ovei (eveiy) well spoken word has been gratified#. 

And in the last but one stanza of the same woik he again says, 
«My work will find no one m this world who would be adequate easily 
to grasp its deep Sayings It will be absorbed by, and perish m, my 
own person, just as a rivei 1 (which is absoibed and lost) in the 
ocean. Those who me endowed with no inconsiderable foice of reason, 
even they cannot fathom its depthl Those who are endowed with 
exceptional intrepidity of thought, even they cannot peiceive its 
highest tiuthn . 2 * * * * * 

Another stanza is found m anthologies and hypothetically ascri- 
bed to Dharmakirti, because it is to the same effect The poet compa- 
les his woik with a beauty which can find no adequate bridegroom. 
«What was the cieator thiuking about when he cieated the bodily 
frame of this beauty! He has lavishly spent the beauty-stuff! He has 
not spared the laborl He has engendered a mental fire m the hearts 
of people who (theretofoie) were living placidly! And she herself is also 
wietchedly unhappy, since she never will find a finned to match herl» 

In his peisonal character Dhaimakliti is leported to have been- 
very proud and self-reliant, fall of contempt for ordinaiy mankind 
and sham scholarship 8 Taianiithn tells us that when he finished his 
gieat work, he showed it to the pandits, but he met with no appie- 
ciation and no good will He bitterly complained of their slow wits 
and their envy His enemies, it is leported, then tied np the leaves 
of his work to the tail of a dog and let him rnn thiough the streets 
wheie the leaves became scattered. But Dliarmakiiti said, «just as 
this dog 11ms thiough all streets, so will my work he spread in all 
the world ii. 


i The Til) translation points rather to the reading sand tiff instead of pnya trru 

a The Slesa which Ahhinavngnpta finds in these words seems not to hare- 

been in the intention of the author The commentators do not mention it Cp 

Dhvanyfiloka comment, p 217 According to Taman’s interpretation the word 

analpa-dhi-ialUbhih must he analysed m a-dlii- and alpa-dK-laliibhih The 

meaning would be «How can its depth he fathomed by men who either have little or 

no understanding at all?» and this would refer to the incapacity of Devendrabnddhi 

s Op. Inandavardh ana’s words in Dhvanyaloka, p 217 A Terse in which 
DharmabJrti boasts to haYe surpassed Candragomin m the knowledge of gram- 
mar and Sara m poetry is reported by TBrunatha and is found engroYed m 
Barabudnr, cp Krom, p 766 
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§ 10. The works op DHARiiAKlBTr. 

Dharmakirti lias written 7 logical works, the celebrated 
-((Seven treatisesn which have become the fundamental works 
for the study of logic by the Buddhists in Tibet and have super- 
seded the work of Dignaga, although they originally were devised as 
a detailed commentary on the latter. Among the seven works one, the 
Pramana-vartika, is the chief one, containing the body of the 
system; the remaining six are subsidiary, its «six feetx. 1 The num- 
ber seven is suggestive, because the abhidharma of the Sarvasti- 
vadins also consisted of seven works, a principal one and its «six 
feet». Evidently Dharmakirti thought that the study of logic and 
epistemology has to replace the ancient philosophy of early Buddhism. 
The Pramana-vartika consists of four chapters dealing with in- 
ference, validity of knowledge, sense-perception and syllogism re- 
spectively. It is written in mnemonic verse and contains about 2000 stan- 
zas. The next work PramBna-viniscayais an abridgment of the 
first. It is written m stanzas and prose. More than the half of the 
stanzas are borrowed from the principal work The Nyaya-bindu 
is a further abudgment of the same subject. Both last works are in 
three chapters devoted to sense-perception, inference and syllogism 
respectively. The remaining four works aie devoted to special pro- 
blems. Hetubindu is a short classification of logical reasons, 
Sambandha-pariksB — an examination of the problem of rela- 
tions— a short tract in stanzas with the author’s own comment, C o d a- 
na-prakarana — a treatise on the ait of carrying on disputations 
and SantanBntara-siddhi — a treatise on the reality of other 
minds, directed against Solipsism. With the exception of the Ny ay a- 
bmdn all other works are not yet recovered m their Sanscrit origi- 
nal, hut they are available in Tibetan translations, embodied in the 
Tanjur. The Tibetan collection contains some other works ascribed to 
Dharmakirti, viz. a collection of verse, comments on §ui a’s Jataka- 
mSla and on the Yinaya-sfltra, but whether they really belong 
to him is not sure, 2 


1 According to another interpretation the three first works are the body, the 
remaining four the feet, op Bust on, History. 

2 He is alBO reported by TaranStha to hare written a work on tantrik ritual 
and the tantnsts of Java reckoned him as a teacher of their school Bat probably 
this was only their belief sprung up from the desire to have a celebrated name 
Among their own school The work is found m the Tanjur 
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§11. The oedee of the ohaetebb in Pbamaha-vabuka 


Dharmakirti had the time to write a commentary only upon? 
the mnemonic stanzas of the first chapter of his great work, the 
chapter on inference. The task of writing comments upon the stanzas 
of the remaining thiee chapters he entrusted to his pupil Deven- 
drabuddhi. However the latter could not acquit himself of the 
task to the full satisfaction of his teacher. TSianStha reports that 
twice his attempts were condemned and only the thud had met with 
a half-way approval Dharmakirti then said that all the implications of 
the text were not disclosed by Devendrabuddhi, but its puma /one 


meaning was rendered correctly 1 

The older of the chapters m the Pi amSna-vartika makes 
a strange impression "Whereas the order m both the abridged trea- 
tises, m PramBna-vimScaya and NyByabindu, is a natural 
one — perception comes first and is followed by inference and syl- 
logism — an order moreover agreeing with Lignfiga, who also begins by 
perception and inference,— the order in PramEnarvartika is an inverted 
one It begins with infeience, goes over to the validity of knowledge, 
then comes back to sense-perception which is followed by syllogism at 
the close. The natural order would have been to begin with the chapter 


upon the validity of knowledge and then to go over to perception, 
T nf«rpnM, and syllogism This is much more so because the whole 
chapter on the validity of knowledge is supposed to contain only a 
co mme nt upon the initial stanza ofDignSga’s work This stanza 
contains a salutation to Buddha, who along with the usual titles is 
here given the title of «Embodied Logic« (pramawt-bMta)* The whole 
of MahaySmstic Buddhology, all the proofe of the existence of an 
absolute, Omniscient Being are discussed under that head 

We would natuially expect the work to begin with this chapter 
upon the validity of knowledge and the existence of an Omniscient 
Being, and then to turn to a discussion of perception, inference and 
syllogism, because this order is required by the subject-matter itself 
and is observed in all other logical treatises throughout the whole of 
Buddhist and brahmanical logic To begin with inference, to place the 
chapter on the validity of knowledge between inference and perception 
to deal with sense-peiception on the thud place and to separate rnfe- 


i Cp TSrSnStba’s History. 

3 pramana-ihuiaya saffad-dhtiaisme, 


ate cp Dnttj NjSya-prave*#, Introd. 
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rence from syllogism by two other chapters, is against all habits of 
Indian philosophy and against the nature of the problems discussed. 

This very strange circumstance did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Indian and Tibetan logicians who commented upon the work 
of Dharmakirti, and a great strife arose among them around this 
pioblem of the order of the chapters in Pramana-vartika. The argu- 
ments for changing the order into a natural one or for keeping to 
the traditional order have recently been examined by Mr A. Vostri- 
kov. We take from his paper 1 the following details. The main argu- 
ment for maintaining the traditional order is the fact that Deven- 
drabuddhi, the immediate pupil of Dharmakirti, supported it, and that 
Dharmakirti had himself written a comment only on the chapter on 
inference It is natural to assume that he began by writing the com- 
mentary on the first chapter, and was prevented by death to continue 
the work of commenting on the remaining chapters. A farther notable 
fact is that the chapter on Buddhology, the religious part, is not only 
dropped m all the other treaties, but Dharmakirti most emphatically 
and clearly expresses his opinion to the effect that the absolute 
omniscient Buddha is a metaphysical entity, something beyond time, 
space and experience, and that therefore, our logical knowledge being 
limited to experience, we can neither think nor speak out anything 
definite about him,* we can neither assert nor deny his existence. 
Since the chapter on Bnddhology in the natural run must have been 
the earliest work of Dhannakn ti, begun at the time when he was 
studying under Kvaiasena, Mr A. V ostnkov admits a change in the 
later development of his ideas, a change, if not in his religious convic- 
tions, but in the methods adopted by him. Dharmakirti then, at his 
riper age, abandoned the idea of commenting upon the fast chapter, 
entrusted the chapter on perception to Devendrabuddhi and wrote the 
chapter on inference, as the most difficult one, himself. 


§12. The philological school op oommentatoes. 


Be that as the case may be, Dharmakirti’s logical works became 
the starting point of an enormous amount of commenting literature. 
The works preserved in Tibetan translations may be divided in 
thiee groups, according to the leading principles by which the work 


* D ‘ S ?? Cr . inS been reBd la a ° f «>e Institution for Buddhist 

■Kesearch at Leningrad and trill soon appear in the press. 

- Cp. the closing passage ot Sautanantarasiddhi, and NB, III. 97. 
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of interpretation was guided Devendrabnddhi initiated the school which 
can he termed the school of direct meaning. It is, so to speak, a school of 
•■philological n interpretation. It aimed at exactly rendering the direct 
meaning of the commented text without loosing oneself in its deeper 
implications. To this school belonged, after Devendrabuddhi, his pupil 
and follower Sskyabnddhi whoso work is extant in Tibetan , 1 and 
probably also Prabhabuddhi whose work is lost They all com- 
mented on Pramana-vSrtika, leaving PrarnSna-vnuicaya and Nyaya- 
bmdu unnoticed Commentaries on these latter works were wntten by 
Vmrtadeva who followed in his works the same method of simpli- 
city and literalism Among the Tibetan authors Ehai-dub, the pupil 
ofTson-khapa, must be referred to this school as its contmuatoi 
in Tibet® 


§13. The fi*HHi>TWH.w ob ramosoPHio school of commentators 

The next two schools of commentators are not content with 
establishing the direct meaning of DharmakHti’s text, they strive to 
investigate its more profound philosophy The second school can be 
termed the Cashmenan school, according to the country of its main 
activity, and the critical school, according to its main tendency in 
philosophy. According to that school the Buddha as a personification 
of Absolute Existence and Absolute knowledge, the Mahayamstic 
Buddha, is a metaphysical entity, and therefore nncogmzable for us, 
neither in the way of an affirmation nor in the way of a denial 
Pramana-vfirtika is nothing but a detailed comment on Dignaga’s 
Pramana-samuccaya which is a purely logical treatise. The initial 
salutatory verse of the latter mentions, it is true, the gieat qualities 
of the MahaySnistic Buddha and identifies him with pure Logic, but 
this is only a conventional expression of reveiential feelings, it has no 
theoretical importance The aim of the school is to disclose the deep 
philosophic contents of the system of Dignaga and DhannakHti, regard- 
ing it as a critical system of logic and epistemology. The school aims 
at development, improvement and perfectness of the system 

Tne founder of the school wasDharmottara, its seat Cashmere, 
its active members were often brahmins Dharmottara is held m high 


* Kha^bpiklnl-gr^? has written a detailed commentary 
TSrtika in two volumes (800 folios) and two minor independent works on logic 
s dela-lala-siabhaia-vipralrsta, op NB, HI 97 
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•esteem by the Tibetans and reputed as being very acute. Although 
■not a direct pupil of Dbarmakirti he was the sort of pupil the great 
master was wanting, for he not only accompanied his comments by 
weighty considerations of his own, but had also independent views 
and successful new formulations on important topics. Taranatha does 
not contain his biography, probably because the field of his activity 
■was Cashmere. He was not, however, a native of that country. He was 
invited to visit it by the king Jayapida when the latter saw m a 
dream that a «sun was rising in the West», as the Cashmerian chronicle 
reports. This must have happened round the year 800 A. D. 1 Dharmottara 
must have been by this time a celebrated man. Yacaspatumira living in 
Ihe IX th century quotes Mm several times. 8 

He did not comment upon PramSna-vartika, the chief and first 
work of Dharmakirti, but he wrote detailed commentaries on the 
Pramapa-vnuScaya and Nyaya-bmdu, the first being called his Great 
Comment, the second— his Small Comment® Whether he at all had 
the intention of commenting upon the PramSna-vSrtika is uncertain. 
The order of the chapters in this treatise is not discussed by Mm. 
He vehemently attacks Ymltadeva his predecessor in the work of 
commenting upon the Nyaya-bindu and a follower of the first school, 
the school of literal interpretation. Besides these two works Dhar- 
mottara composed fonr other minor works on special problems of logic 
and epistemology* 

The celebrated Cashmerian wnter on the art of poetiy, the brah- 
min Inandavar dhana composed a snbcommentary (t nvrtti) on 
Dharmottara’s Pram5pa-vmificaya-tik5 This work has not yet been 
recovered.® 


i Cp B-Sjatarangmi, IV 498 — «He (the long) deemed it a favourable 
circumstance that the teacher Dharmottara had arrived in the laud, because 
he then saw m a dream that a Bun had arisen in the West (of India)*. The trans- 
lation of this stanza by sir A Stein must be corrected, since the fact that aoa- 
rya dharmottara is a proper name has escaped ins attention Allowing a correction 
of about 20 years in the traditional chronology of the Cashmere chronicle we will 
be about the year 800 A D. for the time when Dharmottara came to live and 
teach in that country. 

®T5tp,p.l09, 189. 

3 Taiyur, Mdo, vol 109 and 110. 

* PramEna-pariksa, Apoha-prakarnna, Paraloka-siddhi, Ksana- 
ohanga-aiddhi, all in the Tam or, Mdo, vol 112 

_ OM pafiS8 f e of Ahhinayagnpta’s Commentary ouDhvanyaloka, 
233 (ed Kavynmaia) that Anaudavardbana had written a Pram3na-TimS- 
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Another subcommentary on tbo same work has been written by the 
Caslimemn brahmin JiiSnaSrl 1 Its Tibetan tianslation is preserved 
in the Tanjur collection. And finally the brahmin Sankarananda,. 
sumamed the Great Brahmin, undertook to comment on PramSna- 
vaitikn in a comprehensive work (pi a) conceived on a >ery large scale. 
Unfortunately he did not finish it. The extant part contains only the 
comment on the first ckaptei (in the traditional order) and even that is 
not quite finished It nevertheless fills np, in its Tibetan translation, 
an enormous volume of the Tanjur.® The whole work would have filled 
no less than four volumes, just as the comprehensive work of TamSn 
belonging to tlie thud school of commcntatois. 

Among the Tibetan authors Tsofi-kliapa’s pupil Rgy al- 
ts Iia b has some affinities with this school and can be reckoned ns 
its Tibetan contmnntor. He has made logic his special study and has 
commented on almost all works of Dignifga and Dhannakrrti . 8 

§ 14 . The thihd ob beligious school of commentatohs. 

Just as the former one, this school Btiived to disclose the profound 
meaning of Dharmalnrti's works and to reveal then concealed ultimate- 
tendency. It also treated the lepresentatives of the first school, the 
school of direct meaning, with gieat contempt However, both schools 


caya-tlkn-vivrtti, n sabcommentary on Dharmottnra’s comment on Dhar- 
maklrti’s Pranuina-viniScnyn, and that he sarcastically gave to lus work the 
title of «DhnrmottamS». That is the only way to understand the passage 
without much emendation, otherwise we mnst read dKirmottarltyam, cp G Bflhler, 
Cashmer Report, p 05 ff, H Jacobi, p 144 of the reprint of his translation of 
DhvanySlokn, and my o Theory of Cognition of the later Buddhists* (Russian 
edition, St Petersburg, p XXXV n. 2) 

IThis author is usually quoted as Jfiiinosrl, cp SDS p 26 (Poona, 1924), 
PanSuddhi, p 718, hut there aro two authors which can thus he quoted, 
JnUnahrlbhadra and JUnaasrimitra Cp S Vidy3bhOsana, History,? 341 ff- 
TJrSnEtha, p 108 mentions only JflSnaSrlmitra who lived during the reign oi 


Xayapala 

3 Tanjur, Mdo, vol Pe 

s Great commentaries (til-oSen) by him exist on PramSno-samuccaym 
Pramana-vSrtika, Pramana-vimSeaya, NyEya-bindu and Samliandha- 

parlksS, copies in the Mas As Petr Upon the relation between the two pupils 

Sf TsoB-khapa, Khai-dnb and Bgyal-tbsab m them way of commenting upon 
Pxamana-vSrtika, cp Lou-dol (Klou-rdol) lamas Gtan-tshigs-ng-pai miB- 
gi mams-graBis, f 2 a (A Vostrikov) 
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Mered radically in the definition of what for them was the central' 
part and the ultimate aim oi the system. The aim of Pramaria-v5rtika,. 
according to this school, was not at all to comment upon Dignaga s 
Pramapa-samuccaya, which work was a purely logical treatise, hut to 
comment upon the whole of the MahSyana Scripture which establishes 
the exis tence, the omniscience and other properties of the Buddha, of' 
his so called Cosmical Body, 1 * * in its twofold aspect of Absolute 
Existence* and Absolute Knowledge. 8 All the critical and logical 
part of the system has for this school no other aim than to clear up 
the ground for a new and purified metaphysical doctrine. The central, 
most important part of all the works of Dharmaklrti is contained, 
according to this school, in the second chapter (in the traditional order), 
of PramSna-vartika, the chapter dealing with the validity of our 
knowledge and, on that occasion, with religious problems, which for 
the Buddhist are the problems of Buddhology. 

The founder of the school was P r a j fi E k a r a G u p t a, apparently 
a native of Bengal. His life is not recounted by TarEnatha, but he 
mentions that he was a lay member of the Buddhist community 
and lived under king MahEpala (? NayapEla), successor to kmgMahipSla, 
of the Pal dynasty. This would bring his life into the XI th century 
A. D. However this can hardly he correct, because his work is quoted 
by U dayana-acaryalivmg m the Xth century. 4 * He may possibly 
have been a contemporary of the latter. He commented upon the 
2 — 4 chapters of Pramapa-vartika leaving alone the first chapter (m- 
the traditional order) as commented by the author himself. The work 
fills up, in its Tibetan translation, two large volumes of the Tanjnr, 
the comment on the second chapter fills alone a whole volume. The work 
is not given the usnal title of a comment hut is called an « orna- 
ment » (alanlara), and the author is more known and quoted under 
the name of the « Master of the Qrnament».* By this title he wished 
to intimate that a leal comment would require much more space and 
would also require from the students such extraordinary power of compre- 
hension as is very seldom to be found. He therefoie composes a short 
« ornamentation » in older to elicit the salient points of the doctrine 


i dharma-laya 

* sutbhaui-laya = ilo-lo-ihd-Blu. 

8 jHSna-laya = ye-les-slu. 

^Parisnddhi, p 7B0 

8 rgycm-mlban-po= dtarikarcMipadhaya 
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for the less gifted humanity. He vehemently assails Devendrabuddhi 
and his method of examining only the direct meaning. He calls him 
a fool. 

Tho followers of P raj Ankara Gupta can be divided m threo 
sub-schools of which tho exponents were Jim, Ravi Gupta and 
Yamttri respectively. Jma 1 * * * is the most decided and spirited follower 
of Prajfiakara Gupta and developer of his ideas. The genuine order of 
the chapters in Piainfinl-vArtika is, according to him, the following one. 
Tho first chapter deals with the validity of knowledge, including Bud- 
dliology. It is followed by an investigation of sense perception, of 
inference and of syllogism occupying the 2' 1 * * , 3d and 4 th chapters. 
This clear and natural order has been misunderstood and inverted by 
the simpleton Devendrabuddhi, who has been misled by the cncum- 
stancc that Dharmakirti himself had had the time to write only the com- 
ment upon the stanzas of the third chapter 'nlnrh lie, foi some reason 
or other, piobably because it is the most difficult one, had choosen to 
m im nniif. himself in his old age, not feeling himself capable of accom- 
plishing the whole task Jina accuses Ravi Gupta of having misunder- 
stood Ins mnstei. 

Ravi Gupta was the diicct personal pupil of Praj Ankara 
Gupta The field of his activity, howevei, seems to have been 
Cashmere wheie he lived probably contemporaneously with JAunaSii* 
He is the exponent of a more moderate tendency than Jin a. The 
genuine order of the chapters m Pi nmuna-vartika is, accoidnig to him, 
tho one accepted by Devendiabuddhi Although the latter, in his 
opinion, was not a veiy bright man, but nevertheless he was not the 
fool to confound the order of chapters in the chief work of his teachei. 
The aim of Dhamaklrti was, in his opinion, the establishment 
of a philosophical basiB for the Mahayana as a religion, and only 
partially also to comment upon the logical system of Dignffga. 

The exponent of the thud blanch of PiajASkara Gupta’s 
school was Yam Sri. 8 He was the direct pupil of the Cashmenan 


l N 0 t mentioned by TnrUnatlia, lu» name m Tibetan rgyal-la-can suggests a 

Sanskrit original like ,'tavar. Being Inter then Bar. Gupta, tie pnp.l of 

PnuBakara Gupta, lie must lmve lived the XI** century A D 

\ S TidTSbhnsnnn, History, p 822, has confounded this Ban Gupta with 

another auS of that name who lived » tho YD* century, op Tnrunntba, 

P ' U 3 Acting to Tsranithn, p 177 (text) he scem.tohnve been n lay-man and 

a mystic (tantnst) 
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Jfianairl, but the field of Ms activity seems to have been BengaL 
According to Taranatha he hved contemporaneously with the great 
brahmm SankarSnanda, the final exponent of the Cashmere school, 
under king Nayapala of the Pal dynasty . 1 This would bring both 
these authors into the XI ‘h century A. D. The conciliatory tendency 
of Bavi Gupta is still more prominent with Y am Sr 1. His work is full 
of acute polemics against Jina whom he accuses of having misunder- 
stood the work of Prajnakara Gupta. Yaman also thinks that Deven- 
drabuddhi being the personal direct pupil of Dharmakirti could not 
have confounded such a fundamental thing as the order of the 
chapters in the Pramana-vartaka. 

The work of Yatnari contains a commentary on all the three 
chapters of Prajnakara Gupta’s work., It fills up four great volumes in 
the Tibetan Tanjur and was evidently conceived on the same compre- 
hensive scale as the commentary of his contemporary, the last expo- 
nent of the Cashmenan school, the bra hmin Sankarinanda. 

It makes a strange impression that all the authors of this third 
school of commentators were laymen and apparently followers of 
tantnc ntes. 

This school, for ought we know, has had no special continuation 
in Tibet According to a tradition current among the pandits of' 
Tibet, Prajfiakara Gupta interpreted Pramfflja-vSrtika from the stand- 
point of the extreme Relativists, of the Madhyamika-Prhsangika school. 
Candrakirti, the great champion of that school, rejected Dignaga’s 
leform altogether and preferred the realistic logic of the brahmanical 
school of Nyaya, hut Prajnakara Gupta deemed it possible to accept 
the reform of Dignaga with the same proviso as Candrakirti, viz, 
that the absolute cannot be cognized by logical methods altogether. 

Such is also the position of §antirak?ita and KamalaSila. 
Although they studied the system of Dignaga and made a brilliant 
exposition of it, they were Madhyamikas and religious men at heart. 
Tins dearly appears from their other writings. They belong to the 
mixt school of Madhyamika-Yogacsiras or Madhyamika-Svatantnkas. 


Tile passage in TSrHnltha’s History, p 188 text, which has been interpreted 
by Wnssilieff, p 239, as meaning that quotations from Sankarananda have 
onnd their way into the text of Dliarmo ttar a, and jnst In the same way by Schief- 
ne r ( ! ), means « as to the fact that passages from Sankarananda axe found in the text- 
ot the commentator Dhannottara, it is clear that this is a mistake, produced by 

these Podges were inserted as marginal notes in the copy- 
belonging to the translator Gsbam-phon-bzaE-po®. ^ 
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A position quite apart is occupied by the Tibetan school founded 
bySa-slcya-pandita, 1 This author maintained that logic is an 
utterly profane science, containing nothing Buddhistic at all, just as 
medicine or mathematics are. The celebrated historian Bu-ston 
Bm-poche shares m the same opinion. But the now piedominant 
Gelugepa sect 1 ejects these views and acknowledges m Dharmaktrti’s 
logic a sure foundation of Buddhism as a religion 

The following table shows crearly the interconnection of the diffe- 
rent schools of interpretation of the PramEna-vBrtika. 

TABLE 

SHOWING THE CONNBOTION BETWEEN THE SEVEN COHUENTABIES AND SUB-CCWMENTA- 
HIKS OP PRAUANA-YABTIKA PIVE or TUE1I DO NOi C0J1MENT UPON 1TB FIRST OHAFTEB. 


1 st school (aphilologicln school) 

Pram&na-vErtika 

Chapters. I Svarthunoniana II PrnmSnya-vnda III Pratyak?a IT. PararthS nomSna 
Comments Auto-commentary Commentary by Devendra buddhi. 

Commentary by finkya-buddhi 

To this school we must refoi also Vinltadeva who has not commented 
iupon Pramltna-TSrtika, but upon other works of Dharmaklrti 

Among the Tibetan authors Khai-dnb (Mkhns-grnb) belongs to this school. 


$d school (critical school of Cashmere) 

Pramana-vSrtika 

Chapters I SvErthamimUna H-PramUnya III Pratyaksa IV ParSrthnnuumna 
Commentaries Auto-commentary 

Sub-commentary by Panijit 

Sankarananda (unfinished) , 

Tibetan Commentary by Bgyal-tahab 


To this school belongs Dharmottara, who haB commented upon Pramana- 
wimscaya and KyEya-bmdn, and JiiSnairl (bhadra) who has commented npon the 
first of these works They have not commented upon Pramona-Titrtika 


1 Kun-dgah -rgy al-mthsan, the fifth of the grand lamas of Sa-skya 
,(-= pStidu-bhumi) monnBtery 
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ga tchool (religious sohool of Bengal) 
PramSna-vSi tike 


Chapters 


I. SvSrtlianumSna II Pr a many a ID Pratyak;a.IY.Pariirt1iaimin5na 


I Pramana-rartika-alankara 

Commentaries Auto-commentary. by PrajuSkara Gupta 



The school, as for as known, had no continuation in Tibet. 

KB. Hie arrowed lines indicate against whom the attacks ore directed 


§ 15 . Post-Buddhist Logic and the struggle between 
Realism and Nominalism in India. 

The high tide of the Buddhist sway in Indian philosophy lasted, as 
already mentioned, for about three centuries and constituted au inter- 
mezzo after which philosophy continued its historical life in India in the 
absence of any Buddhist opposition. Although the retired Buddhists 
weie Irving close by, on the other side of the Himalaya, and Buddhist 
influence engendeied in this new home a great literary activity, 
•nevertheless the intercourse between the two countries was scaice 
and the atmosphere for mutual understanding unpropitious. India 
lemains the Holy Land for the Tibetans, hut only bygone India, 
the Buddhist India. The new, non-Buddhist India is quite a stranger 
•to Tibetans and they seem to know nothing of what is going on there. 

But although victois in the battle with Buddhism, the brahmanical 
schools of philosophy emerged from the straggle m a considerably 
•changed condition and some of them suffered so much that their suivival 
was very short lived. The Materialists seem to have disappeared as 
a separate school simultaneously with Buddhism. The Mrmamsakas after 
having been reformed by Prabhakara disappeared together with the old 
sacrificial religion The Sankhyas, after a reform which brought them 
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id the pale of Vedanta, ceased to exist as a separate school Two- 
schools only survived finally, although m a shape considerably modified 
by Buddhist influence, Vedanta as a monistic system and as the found- 
ation of many popular lellgions, and the amalgamated Nyaya-Vaiie§ika 
as a school of ultiarrealistic logic. This corresponds to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia. We find there reigning the 
monistic system of the Mudhyamikas which is also the foundation of 
the popular religion and, on the other hand, Dharmaktrti’s system 
of logic. 

Dunng its long life the school of Nyaya always defended the same 
principle of consequent realism But its adversaries come from diffe- 
rent quarters. Having begun as a naive realism and a formal logic it 
soon was obliged to cioss arms with Sankhya and Buddhism. Fiom 
the VI tt to the X th centniy it fought with the school of Buddhist 
logicians who were nominalists and the most decided opponents 
of realism. 

As indicated above, two independent schools were in India 
the cham pions of a most radical Eealism For them not only Um- 
versals, but all relations were real things, 01 real « meanings o, 1 
having objective leahty and validity They were the NyBya- 
VaiSesika school on the one hand and the Mimamsaka school 
on the other Their opponents were the Sankhya system and the 
Hmayana Buddhists at the beginning, the Mahayana Buddhists 
and V edgn ta m the sequel. These schools assailed Realism and vindica- 
ted a kind of Nominalism which denied the objective leality of the 
Umversals and of the category of Inherence. The effect of the nomina- 
listic critique was not the same in both these schools The Re- 
alism of the NyayarVaiSesika school made no concessions at all to 
the assailing Buddhists On the contrary it hardened its realistic 
position and did not yield a bit to Buddhist influence. Driven 
by the powerful logic of their opponents these realists retreated 
into the remotest recesses of consequent realism, into its quite 
absurd, but logically unavoidable, consequences They thus with 
perfect’ lonafides reduced reabsm ad dbsurdum They demonstrated 
piactically that whosoever resolves to remain a realist to the end, 
must unavoidably people the universe with such a wealth of objective 
realities that life m such a realistic home must become quite uncomfor- 
table Time, Space, the Cosmical Ether, the Supreme Soul, all individual. 


ipadardia 
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Souls, all Universals, tlie category of Inherence are ubiquitous external 
realities. The category of Non-existence, all motions, all relations and 
qualities, the primary ones, like magnitude etc., and the secondary ones, 
like the sensible qualities of objects, nay even the relations of rela- 
tions — all are external realities pe> se, apart from the substances in 
which they inhere. The more these theories were assailed by the Bud- 
dhists, the more obstinately weie they defended by the Naiyayiks. 
If relations are objective realities per se, why should Inherence also not 
be a reality’ If it is a reality, why should it not be a unique and 
ubiquitous force, 1 everywhere ready at hand to achieve the trick of 
uniting substances with qualities? This process of stiffening of the re- 
alistic point of view did set m as soon os the war with the first Bud- 
dhist logicians began.® 

During this period the Nyaya school produced two remarkable men, 
the authors of a commentaiy and a sub-commentary on the fundamental 
aplionsmsof Gotama Ak$apSda Tkefirstofthem,V5tsy£yana 
Paksilasvamin, possibly a contempoiary of Dignaga, does not 
materially deviate from the tiaditionol interpretation of the aphorisms 
He simply lays down in a concise comment the interpretations which 
were current and orally transmitted in the school from the time of its 
reputed founder. 8 This comment was it chiefly which furnished Dignaga 
the material for his attacks on realism The second prominent writer 
of that period, a possible elder contemporary of Dhannakirti, was the 
Bharadvaja brahmin Uddyotakara. Inlus sub-commentary he 
defends VatsySyana and vehemently attacks Dignaga. This is a writer 
imbibed with a strong fighting temper and most voluble style He 
does not mind at all to distort the opinion of his adversary and to 
answer him by some bluffing sophistry. His aim was not to introduce 
any changes in the system, but he is responsible for some traits 


* Op. Prasabtapada on samaiaya 

2 There is one point however, in whioh the Naiyayiks went through a develop- 
ment offering some analogy with the Buddhist evolution They forsook, ynst as the 
Bnddhists, their former ideal of a lifeless, materialistic Nirvana, and replaced it, 
not by a pantheistic one. like the Buddhists, hut by a theistic eternity. This NirvEna 
consists Jn an eternal and silent contemplative devotion to the Allnughty, Titara- 
prmidhana, a condition analogous to the one so eloquently described by some 
European mystics, as, e g,M de Tillemont, one of the Mr. de Port Boyal. 

Dr- Y\ Saben m his work "Die Nysya-sutrasn has however made an 
“f t0 find onl “atenal differences between the philosophies of Gotama and 
v atsyaytma, cp my renew of this book In OLZ, 1929, 11. 

StcharbatsVy, I . 
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of super-realism 1 * * * * to which he resorted in polemical eidour and which 
after him remained m the system 

To the same period must be referred the VaiSesika philosopher 
Pra§astapSda He piobably must have been an elder contem- 
porary of Dignagn In his ontology he remains thoroughly realistic, 
but his logic is stiongly influenced by Buddhists. 8 

In the IX tt century the school of NaiySyiks produced in the peison 
of VScaspati-miSraa man who is perhaps the most distinguished 
among the scholarly philosophers of brahmanic India. His knowledge 
is overwhelming, his information always first-hand, his exposition, even 
of the most difficult and abstruse theories, very lucid, his impartiality 
exemplary He is not a creator of new philosophic theories. But he is an 
histonan of philosophy imbibed with a true scientific spirit One of his 
first works the Ny Bya-kamkS and his latest and npest great 
work NySya-vartika-tatpary a-trka are almost entirely 
devoted to the exposition and refutation of Buddhist theories. 8 

His commentator and follower Udayana-Sciirya is also mainly 
occupied in seveial works with the refutation of Buddhism 

These two authors dose at the end of the X li century A. D the 
ancient period of the Nyaya school, the period of its struggle with 
Buddhism 

The creator of the new school of Nyaya logic, in that shape m 
which it emerged from the struggle with Buddhism, was GangeSa- 
upadhySya His great work theTattva-cintamani is analytical 
mitsairangement, following the example of DignSg a and Dharma- 
kirti The old loose order of the nphonsmB of Gotama is abandoned 
The instiuctions in the art of debate are dropped The mam subject 
is logic. The adversary instead of the disappeared Buddhists is here 
very often PrabhEkara and his followeis 

The second school which professed realism and suppoited it by a 
r ealis tic logic, the school of the MimSmsakas, did not make proof of 
the same adamantine fidelity to realistic principles as the first Undei 
the influence of the Buddhist attacks it became split into two schools, 
one of which made very important concessions to the Buddhist point 


l E g the theory of a contact (samtkarta) between an absent thing and the 

sense organ — dbhaui tndftyefio yrkyaU 

s Op my Erkenntnisatheone der Bnddhisten, Appendix II (MQnohen, 1924) 

s Cp on him Garbe, Der Moudschem, mtrod., and my article m Prof H 

Jacobi's Festschrift 
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-of view. These concessions did not go all the length of admitting the 
ideality, or nominality, of the Universals and denying the category of 
Inherence, but on a senes of very important points they held back 
from the ultra-realism of the NaiyByiks. The founder of the school 
was Prabhakara,a pupil of the celebrated Mimamsaka teacher and 
antagonist of Buddhism KumErila-bhatta. 

The chief work of KumBrila, theSlokavartika, is an enormous 
composition of about 3500 stanzas entirely filled with a polemic against 
Buddhism. The information to be gathered from this work about the 
teachings of Buddhist logicians is, however, scanty and very often unclear. 
The author is an ardent controversialist and cares much more for brilliant 
repartees and witty retorts, than for impartial quotation of his enemy’s 
opinions. His commentator Parthasarathi-miSra very often 
fills up the gaps. He is also the author of an independent treatise, 
Sastra-dipika, devoted mainly to the refutation of Buddhism 1 

Prabhakara 1 is a real bastard son of Buddhism. Although a pupil 
■of Rumania and belonging to the same school, he revolted against 
the super-realism of his master and deviated from him m the direction 
of more natural views According to Rumania, tune, space, the 
cosmic aether, motion and non-existence were perceived by the senses. 
Prabhlkara denied this. The perception of non-existence,® according 
to him, was simply the perception of an empty place. In this point 
he fell in line with the Buddhists. He also agreed with them 
in the most important problem of illusion as due to a non-perception 
of difference 8 He admitted introspection* as an essential character of 
all consciousness. He admitted the fundamental unity of subject, object 
and the act of cognition* and many others details in which he 
opposed his master, agreed with Buddhists, and thus was led to found 
a new branch of the realistic school of Mimamsaka theologians. The 
logicians of the NySya school sided with the old Mim-imsiiirag an d 
combated the followers of Prabhakara. The next centuries witnessed 
the decline and extinction of both the schools of Mimamsakas. Bnt 
a new and powerful adversary to realism arose in the shape 


_ 1 0“ Prabhakara cp. lus PaScapadartha (Chotrkliamba), PSrtlia- 
siira hi-misrna SastradlpikJ passim, the article ofG Jha in Indian Thought 
jumI my article in Prof H Jacobi’s Festschrift. * 

8 amipitlabdla 


8 hhcia-agraha = olhyatt 
4 sta-samicdnira. 

* ~pt'am5tr-pramSna-pramet/a 


4 * 
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of reformed YedSnta with all its ramifications One of the most typical 
agressors against realism from this side is the celebrated Sriha r?a. 
In his Ebandana-khanda-khadya he openly confesses that in his 
fight against realism he is at one with the Mddhyamika Buddhists, a 
circumstance which Sankara-ac3rya carefully tried to dissimulate. 
Snharja main tains that «the essence of what the ATadhayamikas 
and other (Mahay3nists) maintain it is impossible to reject^ 

After the disparition of Buddhism the schools were suspiciously 
accusing one another of having yielded to Buddhist influences. The 
Yedantins accused the Yaisesikas of being Buddhists in disguise.® 
because that school admitted the momentary character of some enti- 
ties. like motion, sound, thonght eta In their tnm the Vaifepkas 
accused the YedSntins of denying, like the Buddhists, the ultimate 
reality of the external world Prabhakara was generally accused 
of being a < friend of Buddhists n 8 eta eta 

"When the followers of Gangesa-npadhvaya migrated from Dnr- 
bhanga to Bengal and established their home in Xnddea. the fighting 
spirit of olden times seems to have given way to a more placid atti- 
tude. The new school concentrated all their attention on the problems- 
of svilogism and was chiefly engaged in finding new and exceedingly 
subtle definitions of every detail of the syllogistic process. Lope m 
India rebecame what it essentially was at the start, a system of for- , 
mal logia 

Thus the history of logic in India represents a development of 
more than 2000 years with a brilliant Buddhist intermezzo of more 
than 300 Years and with a continual war against all sort Oi adver- 
saries. 


§ 16. Buddhist logic e> Cbtsa akd Ja pas. 

Pre-buddhistic ancient China possessed an original, very primitive 
regarding some logical problems 4 but it apparently did not 
emoY weai popularity, and is m no way connected with the Buddhist 
logic introduced at a later date by Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims. 


s Cp above p 22 a- 3. 
s pnseeSanro-baioidtitr 

3 csaadSo'tnrilSufc 
* Cp. Ha-chib The d<rrelcp=eni 
Sianciai, 1822. oriil H.Maspero’s 
legiqae de Ho-tsen et s:a eoo’e. 


of lie logical neihod in ancient China. 
article in rcntg-Pao, 1927. Ifotes ear la 
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This new logic was imported fiom India twice, the first time m the 
V th century A. D. by the Indian missionary ParamSrtha, the second 
tune by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuen Tsang in the VII a century. 
ParamSrtha imported and translated three works ascribed to Vasu- 
handhu, nz Ju-shih-lun (=tarka-s5stra), Fan-chih-lun (=pa- 
rippccha-Sastra?) and To-fu-lun (=mgraha-sthSna-i5stra). 1 * * 
They were entered into the Tnpitaka collection as three separate items.* 
The collection contained at that time three further fasciculi of com- 
mentary upon these works, compiled by the same ParamSrtha. The entries 
in later catalogues of the Tripitaka suggest that these three works 
in three fasciculi gradually dwindled away into one work in one fasci- 
culus, and the commentaries became lost altogether. But this single 
fasciculus, although bearing the title of Ju-shih-lun (tarka-Sastra), con- 
tains mere fragments, most probably from all the three works. 

We moieover can gather from the Chinese commentaries upon ihp 
translations of NySya-mukha and NySya-praveSa compiled by the 
pupils of Hsuen Tsang that they knew three logical works of Vasu- 
bandhn, named Lun-kwei (=VSda-vidhi)» Lun-shih (=Vada- 
Yidhana) andLun-hsin (— Vada-hpdaya) Some fragments of these 
works have apparently been preserved in the fasciculus .which 'at pre- 
sent is entered m the catalogue of the Tnpijaka under the title of Ju- 
shih-lun ( = Tarka-SSstra). 

To the same period must be referred the translations of the logical 
parts of Asanga’s works. 4 5 

This first importation of logic had apparently no consequences It 
did not pioduce any indigenous logical literature, neither in the shape 
of commentaries, nor m the shape of original works® The fact that it 
gradually dwindled away into one single fasciculus, and that this Ringlp 
fasciculus which is preserved up to the present day consists of mere 
fragments, clearly shows that the work has been neglected. 

The second introduction of logic into China and from that country 
into Japan is due to Hsuen Tsang® On his retnra from India he 
brought with him and translated two logical works, the one is the 


1 Cp Bona Yassiliev, op. cit 

* Cp the Ohnng-ching-mu-lu catalogue, Bantu Namioft 10OB and Li-tai-san- 
pao-chi, ibid., 1604. 

8 Bat not Yada-vidhana as assumed by Tucoi 

4 Cp G Tucoi, JBAS, July 1929, p 482 ff 

5 Cp however ibid , p 46B. 

8 Cp S Sugiura, Indian logic as preserved in China, Philadelphia, 1900. 
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NyBya-mukha (=Nyaya-dv5ra) by Dignaga, the other the NyBya- 
pravela by Sankara-svffmin 1 * Both these works ate veiy shoit 
tracts containing summaries of the foimal pait of the logic of Dignaga 
with unimportant changes and additions by his pupil Sankarasv.imm. 
The philosophic and epistemological pait, as well as all contro- 
versies with non-Bnddhist systems, are ignoied m them They bare the 
character of short manuals foi begmneis from which every difficult 
pioblem has been carefully eliminated PiamSua-snmnccaya, the funda- 
mental work of DignBga, as well as the seven treatises of Dhnrma- 
krrti, and the enormous hteiature of commentanes with their division 
in schools and subschools is quite unknown m China and Japan 2 What 
may have been the reasons which induced Hsuen Tsang, who is be- 
lieved to have studied the logical system of DignBga m India under 
the guidance of the most celebrated teachers of his time, to choose for 
translation only two neatly identical, short manuals, it is difficult for 
us at present to decide. The most plausible explanation would he that 
he himself was much more jnteiested in the religious side of Buddhism 
and felt only a moderate mteiest in logical and epistemological enquiries 
However, tins second intioduction of Buddhist logic m Chma did 
not remain without consequences A considerable giowth of com- 
mentaues and sub-commentaiies on the manual of feankaia-svSnm. 
has been produced. Among the disciples of Hsuen Tsang there was one, 
named Kwei-clii, who took up logic os his special bianch of study. 
With DignSga’s manual on the one hand and the notes horn Hsuen 
Tsang’s lectuies on the otliei he wiote six volumes of commentary on 
Sankarasvamm’s NySya-praveSa This is the standart Chinese woik on 
logic. It has since come to be known as the nRieat Commentaiy»* 
From China Buddhist logic lias been impoited into Japan in the 
VH 111 centuiy A D by a Japanese monk Dohshoh. He was attracted 
by the fame of Hsuen Tsang ns a teachei. He travelled to China and 
studied there logic under the personal guidance of the gieat mnster 
On Ins return he founded in lus countiy a school of logicians which 
afterwards received the name of the South Hall. 


l On the authorship of these works cp the article of Prof M. Tubiansky in- 
the Bulletin de l’Acad Sciences de l’UBSS, 1926, pp 976-982, andTncc, 0 p cil 
sep however J. Tncci. JBAS, 1988, p 10 B Vassiliev thinks that the 

Chinese know about PramBnn-samnccaya only from hear say 

s Cp Sugiura, p 89 On Hsnen-Tsnng’s school of logic cp also the infor- 
mation collected by B Vassiliev, op cit 
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In the next century a monk named Gemboh brought from China 
the Great Commentary and other logical works. He became the foun- 
der of a new school of Japanese logicians which received the name of 
the North Hall. 1 

Of all this literature, which seems to be considerable, nothing as 
yet is known in Europe as regards the details of its contents and its 
intrinsic value 

§ 17. Buddhist logio in Tibet and Mongolia. 

The fate of Buddhist logic m Tibet and Mongolia has been quite 
different. The earliest stratum, the three works of Yasubandhu, are not 
known m these countries, apart from a few quotations. They evidently 
have either never been translated or were superseded by the subsequent 
literature But the chief works of DignSga, the great commentary on 
Pramana-samuccaya by Jinendrabnddhi, the Seven Treatises of Dliar- 
makirti, all the seven great commentaries on Pramana-vartika, the 
works of Dhannottara and many other Buddhist logmans, all this li- 
terature has been preserved in trustworthy Tibetan tr anslations The 
intercourse between Buddhist India and Buddhist Tibet must have been 
veiy lively aftei the visit of Santiraksita and KamBiaSTia to the land 
of snow Every remarkable work of an Indian Buddhist was immedia- 
tely translated into Tibetan When Buddhism in India proper had become 
extinct, an indigenous independent production of works on logic by 
Tibetan monks gradually developped and continued the Indian tradition. 
The original Tibetan literature on logic begins in the XH tt century 
A D. just at the time when Buddhism becomes extinct m northern 
India Its history can be divided into two periods, the old one, up to 
the time of Tson-kkapa (1357 — 1419), and the new one, after Tsofi- 
khapa 

The first author to compose an independent work on logic is Chaba- 
choikyi-senge*(li09 — 1169). He is the creator of a special Tibetan 
logical style on which some remaiks will he made in the sequel. He 
composed a commentary on Dharmakirti’s PramSnarVuu&caya and an 
independent work on logic in mnemonic verse with his own expla- 
nations His pupil Tsan-nagpa- tson-dui-senge has likewise 
written 1 anothei commentary on the Pramana-vinigcaya. The classical 

1 Hud., p 40. 

* Rij va-pa- chos-kyi-seH-ge, also written Oha-pa . 

5 GtsaH-nag-pa-brtson-hgrus-seli-ge 
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Tibetan work of tins period lias been produced by the 5-th grand lama 
of the Sa-skya tenitoiy, the celebrated Sa-skya-pandita Kunga- 
gyal-mtshan (1182 — 1251). It is a short treatise in mnemonic verse 
with the author's own commcntaiy Its title is Tskadma-rigspai-gter 
(pramiTna-nyuya-nidln) His pupil Uyugpa-ngspai-senge composed 
a detailed commentary on the whole of Piamima-vartika This woik is 
held in very high esteem by the Tibetans. 

The last writer of this period was Rendapa-Zhonnu-lodoi 1 
.(1849—1412) lie was the teacher of Tsoii-khapa and the author of 
an independent woik on the general tendency of DignSga’s system. 

The literature of the new period can bo divided m systematical 
works and school-manuals. Tson-khapa himself has wntten only 
a short « Introduction into the study of the seven treatises of Dhar- 
makirtin. His three celebrated pupils, Bgyal-thsab (13G4—1432), 
Khai-dub (1385—1438) and Gendun-dnb (1891—1474), composed 
commentaries almost on every work of DignJga and Dlinrmakirti. Hie 
literary production in this field has never stopped and is going on up 
to the present time. The quantity of woiks punted in all the monastic 
printing offices of Tibet and Mongolia is onoimous 

The manuals for the study of logic m the monastic schools have 
been composed by Tibetan Giand lamas mostly for the different schools 
founded by them in different monasteries There is a set of manuals 
following the ancient tiaditiou of the Sa-skya-pandita monastery In 
the monasteries belonging to the new sect foimded by Tsonkhapa there 
are not less than 10 different schools, each with their own set of manu- 
als. and then own learned traditions The monastery of raSiy- 
Ihunpo* has alone three different schools 8 with manuals composed 
by different grand lamas of that monastery. The monasteiy of Seia 4 
has two,* Brai-pun*— two, 7 and Galdan 8 — three® The schools 
of all other monasteries follow either the one oi the othei tradition 


1 Ren-mdnh-pa-gzbon-nu-blQ-groB 

s Bkia-Sia-IliuS-po, founded an 1447, in Central Tibet _ 

Thoa-bsan-glin grva-tshan, Dkyil-khnS grva-tsliaS, andSar-rtse grvo-t*ttn 
* Se-ra. in Central Tibet, founded in 1419 _ 

t se-ra 'bj-flg grra-tsbaS and Sc-ra-smad-thos-bsaffl-nor-bu.tfm grrn-isbnS 
o Hbras-spufis, foanded m 1416 _ 

7 Blo-gsal-gbG grra-tflhali and Sgo-ma5 gm-tsflau 

8 D*ah-ldan, founded by TBOfi-kbapa in 1409 

o Byau-rtae'grva-tibau, Sar-rtse grra-tahaB undMBah-n. gm-tahali, the last 
school vas foimded m 1842 by the second Dalai-Lama 
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and introduce the corresponding mannals. All Mongolia follows the 
tradition of the Goman 1 * * * * * school of the Brai-pun monastery, a school 
founded by the celebrated grand lama Jam-yan-zhad-pa® (1648 — 
1722). This extraordinary man, the author of a whole library of works 
on every department of Buddhist learning, was a native of Amdo in 
Eastern Tibet, but he studied m the Losalin school of the Brai-pun 
monastery in Central Tibet He dissented with his teachers, and 
retired to his native country, where he founded a new monastery, 
Labrang 8 m Amdo. It became celebrated as a seat of profound 
learning and as the spiritual metropolis of all Mongolia. It is interesting 
to note that Jam-yan-zhadpa was exactly the contemporary of Leibniz.* , 

The course of logic in monastic schools lasts for about four years 
During this time the 2000 odds mnemonic verses of Dharmakirti’s 
Pramana-vSrtika are learned by heart They are the fundamental work 
(mala) studied in this class and also the only work of direct Indian 
origin. The explanations are studied according to the manuals of one 
of the 10 Tibetan schools. The Indian commentaries, even the commen- 
tary of Dharmakirti himself on the first book of Mb work, are ignored, 
they have been entirely superseded by Tibetan works. 

The extraordinary predominance given m Tibet to one work of 
Dharmakirti, his PramSna-vartika, is noteworthy. It is alone studied by 
everybody. His other works, as well as the works of Dignaga, Dhar- 
mottara and other celebrated authors, are given much less attention 
and are even half forgotten by the majority of the learned lamas. The 
reason for that, according to Mr. Vostrikov, is the second chapter, in 
the traditional order of the chapters of Pramana-vSrtika, the chapter 
containing the vindication of Buddhism as a religion The interest of 
the Tibetans in logic is, indeed, chiefly religions; logic is for them 
anctUa teligiams. Dharmakirti’s logic is an excellent weapon for a cri- 
tical and dialectical destruction of all beliefs unwarranted by experience, 
but the second chapter of the PramSna-vartika leaves a loop-hole for 
the establishment of a critically punfied belief in the existence of an 
Absolute and Omniscient Being. All other works of Dhannakarti, as 
well as the works of Vasubandhu, DignSga and Dharmottara incline 

i Sgo-maE. 

0 Hjam-dbyan-bzhad-pa Nag-dbaE-brtson-gi us 

a Bla-braS 

* Tbs amazing intellectual activity of both these great men evoked the idea 

of their omniBcience, Jam-yoS’s title is «the omniscient (knn-mkhyen) lama»,‘ 

Leibniz is oder All-nnd Ganzmsseni (E Dn Bois-Eeymond) 
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to a critically agnostic view m regard of an Omniscient Being lden- 
, tided with Buddha. 

Substantially logic has haidly made any great piogress m Tibet 
Dliarmnkirti had given it its final form. His position in Tibet can be 
compared with the position of Aiistoteles in European logic. The Ti- 
betan logical literature will then correspond to the Eruopean mediaeval 
pchnlna no liteiaturo. Its chief preoccupation consisted m on extreme 
precision and scholasticol subtlety of all definitions and m reducing every 
scientific thought to the three terms of a regular syllogism The form 
of the propositions in which the syllogism can be expressed is irrele- 
vant, impoitant are only the three teims 

The concatenation of thoughts in a discourse consists in supporting 
every syllogism by a further syllogism The reason of the first syllogism 
becomes then the major term of the second one and so on, until the 
first p rinciples are reached. The concatenation then receives the follow- 
ing form, if there is S there is P, because there is M, this is really 
so (1 & there is really M), because there is N, this again is really so 
because there is 0, and so on. Every one of these reasons can be re- 
jected by the opponent either as wrong or as uncertain A special hte- 
rery style lias been aeated for the brief formulation of such a chain 
ofreasonmg, it is called the method of « sequence and reason.. 1 * * and 
its establishment is ascribed to the lama Chaba-choikyi-senge. 

Thus it is that after the extraction of Buddhism in India three 
different seats remained m the East where logic was cultivated, 1) Nud- 
dea in Bengal where the brahmamcal Nyaya-VaiSesika system contained 
to be cultivated in that form in which it sumved to the struggle with 
Buddhism, 2) China and Japan where a system founded on Sankara- 
svamin’s NySya-piavefia was studied and 3) the monasteries^ of Tibet 
and Mongolia where the study of Dharmrknti’s Pramana-vaitika be- 
came the foundation of all scholarship 

Of these three seats the Tibetan is by far the most important it 
has faithfully preserved the best achievements of Indian philosophy in 
the golden age of Indian civilisation 8 

The analysis of this system based on Indian and Tibetan sornces, 
as far as our limited knowledge of them at present goes, wifi consti- 
tute the main subject of this oui work 


i thal-phyir An article on this method is prepared by A Yostrikov 

* Fort more detailed review of the Tibetan literature on Lopo, cp BBar«- 

dun, The monastic schools of Tibet (a paper read at a meeting of our Institution). 
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REALITY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


(pramanya-vadaj. 

§ 1. Scope and aqi op Buddhist Loaic. 

><AU successful human action is (necessarily) preceded by right 
knowledge, therefore we are going to investigate it » 1 By these words- 
Dharmakirti defines the scope and the aim* of the science to 
which his work is devoted. Human aims are either positive or nega- 
tive,® either something desirable or something undesirable. Purposive 
action* consists in attaining the desirable and avoiding the undesi- 
lable. Bight cognition 9 is successful cognition, that is to say, it iB 
cognition followed by a resolve or judgment' which is, in its turn,, 
followed by a successful action . 5 Cognition which leads astray, which 
deceives the sentient beings m their expectations and desires, is error 
or wrong cognition.® Enpr and doubt® are the opposite of right know- 
ledge. Doubt is again of a doable kind. It either is complete doubt 
which is no knowledge at all, because it includes no resolve and no 
judgment. Such doubt is not followed by any purposive action. But 
when it contains an expectation of some succes 10 or an apprehension 
of some failure , 11 it then is followed by a judgment and an action,, 
just as right knowledge is. The fanner is not sure of a good harvest, 

1 NB , trans] p 1 


3 abluiheya-prayojane 
a hcya-upadeya 
* pravrih ■= artha-fo nja 
, 8 samyny-jHana = pramana 
8 afthynxasaya = nticaya 
5 puru»artha-s>clghi 
8 mtliya-jHana 
8 samlaya-viparyayatt 
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but he expects it, and takes action . 1 * His wile is not sure that she will 
not be visited by mendicant fiiars and obliged to give them the food 
■which was intended for others, but she expects that perhaps none 
will come, and sets her pots on the hearth . 8 

As it runs the definition of Dharmalcirti is not very far from 
the one accepted in modern psychology. Psychology is defined as the 
science of mental phenomena, and mental phenomena are those which 
are characterized by « pursuance of future ends and the choice of 
means for their attainment !) 3 * * The scope of this Indian science is but 
limited to an investigation of cognitive mental phenomena, of trnth 
and error, and to human knowledge The emotional elements of the mind 
are not investigated in this science. Prom the very definition of the 
phenomenon of knowledge it follows that there always is some, albeit 
very subtle, emotion in every cognition, either some desire or some 
aversion.* This fact has a considerable importance in the Buddhist 
theory of cognition, since the essence of wliat is called an Ego is sup- 
posed to consist of just that emotional part But a detailed consi- 
deration of all emotions and of their moral value constitutes the 
subject matter of other Buddhist sciences 6 * and is not treated in the 
■context of an investigation of tenth and error. 

As has been stated in the Introduction, Buddhist Logic appeared as 
■a reaction against a system of wholesale skepticism which condemned 
all human knowledge in general as mvolved m hopeless contradictions 
The fundamental question with which it is concerned is, therefore, the 
reliability of onr knowledge, that is to say, of that mental phenomenon 
which 'precedes all successful purposive action It investigates the 
■sources of onr knowledge, sensations, reflexes, conceptions, judgments, 


l TSP,p 3 6 

*Ibid.,c p SDS , p 4 

a W James, Psychology, I 8 (1890) 

•* This definition of right knowledge, which makes knowledge dependent upon 
the desire or aversion of man, provoked objections from tbs realists They pointed 
to the foot that there is, e g , a right cognition of the moon and of the mM 
are not dependent upon the will of the observer, they cannot he included netther 
in the des ir able nor m the undesirable olnss of objocta, they are simply nnsttsm- 
ahle £ STa « answered by the Buddhist m stating that the unattainable 

doss most be included in the undesirable one, since there ore only two classes 
objects, the one which is desirable and the one £isfcta« » t0 * ’ 

yT,ofT,pr jt be injurious or merely unattainable Op TEtp , p. 15 7 3 

?r fall classification of mental phenomena including all emotions is part of 

the dbhidharma.) op CC, p. 100 ff 
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inferences and contains also a detailed doctrine of the syllogism and 
of logical fallacies. It then hits upon the problem of the reality 
of the cognized objects and the efficacy of conceptual thought A series 
of questions arises. What is reality, what is thought? How are they 
related? What is bare reality 1 * * 4 * * and what is mere thought? 8 What 
is causal efficacy ? J 

The subliminal part of consciousness is not a subject to be in- 
vestigated. Buddhist logic professes to investigate only discursive 
thought those cognitions which are the ascertainable source of the 
following purposive actions. It leaves out of account instinct and ani- 
mal thought, the latter because it is always more or less instinctive and 
the purposive act follows upon the incoming stimulus directly, quasi 
automatically* the existence of the intermediate members of the 
causal chain is unascertainable. The new bom child and the animals 
are endowed with sensation and instinct 8 which is but prenatal 
synthesis, 8 but they do not possess full discursive inference. 7 Dhar- 
mottara delivers himself on this subject in the following way: 8 
« Bight knowledge is twofold, it either is (instinctive), as reflected in 
the right way of action (directly), or (discursive), directing our atten- 
tion towards a possible object of successful action. Of these two only 
the last variety, that knowledge which stimulates purposive action, 
will be here examined. It always precedes purposive action, hut does 
not directly appear (in the shape of such an action). When we acquire 
right knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Me- 
mory stimulates will. Will produces action, and action reaches the aim. 
Therefore it is not a direct cause (viz, a cause without any interme- 
diate chain of causation). In cases where purposive action appears 
duectly and aims are attained straight off (knowledge is instinctive 
and) it is not susceptible of analysis ». 

Thns it is our discursive thought that is analysed in Buddhist 
logit Tliis .subject is divided m three mam parts devoted respectively 


1 tnlta-mntra 

fl lalpana-maira 

'* arthaJfttyasamarflui 

4 nrtcffrnfdS — apalaiah 
** vSgaim bJiaiana. 

r 'prag-bhn\yahMnnS=anc5rit(i-amt$anmna. Cp.opou instinct in animals. 

and men p 232 

* prainana —pramana-bhuta Wiaiatia. 

* KBT., IransI p. g— 10 
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analysis, logic has a finn stand upon a foundation of efficient reality 
a reality however which is very diffeiont from the one in which naive' 
realism believes. 


§ 3. Cognition and becognition. 

There is another characteristic of a light means of knowledge 
besides the characteristic of uncontradicted experience Cognition is a 
new cognition , 1 * * * cognition of the objcctnot yet cognized It is the first 
moment of cognition, the moment of the first awareness, the first 
flash of knowledge, when the light of cognition is just kindled®. Endur- 
ing cognition is recognition , 8 it is nothing but lepeated cognition in 
the moments following the first flash of awareness It certainly exists, 
but it is not a separate source of knowledge «Why is that?» asks' 
Dignfiga , 1 and answers n because there would be no limit». That is 
to say, if every cognition is regarded as a source of right knowledge 
there will be no end of such sources of knowledge. Memory, love, 
hatred etc. arc intent upon objects already cognized, they are not 
regarded as sources of knowledge. The cognitive element of our mind 
is limited to that moment when we get first aware of the object’s 
presence It is followed by the synthetical operation of the intellect 
which constructs the form, or the image, of the object But this con- 
struction is produced by productive imagination , 5 * it is not a source 
of cognition. It is recognition, not cognition . 8 

The Mlmamsakas have the same definition of what a source 
of knowledge is, viz, a source of knowledge is a cognition of the 
object not yet cognized , 7 but they admit endnnng objects and endnnng 
cognition. In every subsequent moment the object as well as its 
cognition are characterized by a new tune, but substantially they are 
the same, they endure The Naiyayiks define a source of right know- 
ledge as «the predominant among all causes producing cognition », 8 

I anadhigala-artha-aihigantr = prathamam avteamiadt — gsar-du m-sltt-ha 

a NBT , p 3 11, yenatta jiianena prathamam adhigato V thah tad anadhi- 

gata-usayam pramattam 

a pratyalJcytla, cp NBT , p. 4 10—12 — adhtgata-vuayam apramanam 
anadhtgata-tnsayam pramattam 

* Pr samuoc, I 8 

1 lalpana = mXalpa 

* snvikalpalam apramanam 
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such causes being sense-perception, inference etc. These definitions pre- 
suppose enduring, stable causes, enduring cognition and concrete uni- 
versals, static objects endowed mth their general and special charac- 
teristics which are apprehended by a mixed cognition through the 
senses with a great admixture of mnemic elements . 1 The Buddhist 
theory admits only objects as moments, as strings of events, and 
makes a sharp distinction between the senses and the intellect as two 
different instruments of cognition. The senses apprehend, the intellect 
constructs. Thus the first moment is always a moment of sensation, it 
has the capacity of kindling the action of the intellect which produces 
a synthesis of moments according to its own laws . 8 There is no con- 
crete universal corresponding adequately to this synthesis in the 
external world. If an object is perceived, the first moment of awareness 
is followed by a vivid image . 8 If it is inferred through its mark, the 
latter produces also a first moment of awareness which is followed by 
a vivid image of the mark and the vague 1 image of the object inva- 
riably associated with it. But in both cases it is just the first moment 
of awareness which constitutes the source of right knowledge, the 
source of uncontradicted experience. 

It is unthinkable that an object should produce a stimulus by its 
past or by its future moments of existence . 6 Its present moment only 
produces a stimulus. Therefore cognition qua new cognition, not 
recognition, is only one moment and this moment is the real source 
of knowledge, or the source of knowledge reaching the ultimate reality 
of the object 6 


§ 4. The TEST OF TBUTH. 

Since experience is the only test of truth, the question naturally 
arises whether the causes which produce knowledge also produce at 
the same time its reliability, or is knowledge produced one way and 
its reliability established by a subsequent operation of the mind? 

This problem has been first faced by the Miunamsakas wishing to 
establish the absolute authority of the Scripture. Four solutions have 

1 etmWpala-pratyalsa 

a TS , p S90 — avtkalpalam apt Jilanam vllalpotpatti-iaktimat 

8 sphutabha 

* asphuta 

* EK., p 280 4, na tantSno nama laietd eha utpadalah tamastu 

_ 6 The EaiyEyika and the MJmamsaka. of coarse, reject this theory — latham 
punam eta pramanam nottarany apt, op Tatp , p. 16. 6. 
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been given 1 and have for a long time remained a point at isstie 
between different schools of Indian philosophy. According to the 
MimSmsakas all knowledge is intrinsically right knowledge, it is 
reliable by itself qua knowledge *, since it is knowledge, not enor. 
It can be erroneous only in the way of an exception, in two cases, 
either when it is counterbalanced by another and stronger cognition 8 
or when its origin is proved to be deficient , 4 as for instance when n 
daltomst perceives wrong colours. The principle is laid down that 
knowledge is right by itself, its deficiency can be only established by 
a subsequent operation of the mind.* KamalaSlla says,* «in order 
to establish the authority of Scripture the Jaimimyas maintain that 
all our sources of knowledge in general are right by themselves, and 
that error is produced from a foreign cause». 

The opposite view ib entertained by the Buddhists. According to 
them knowledge is not reliable by itself It is intrinsically unreliable 
and erroneous It becomes reliable only when tested by a subsequent 
operation of the mind. The test of right knowledge is its efficacy. 
Bight knowledge is efficient knowledge. Through consistent experience 
truth becomes established. Therefore the rule is laid down that the 
reliability of knowledge is produced by an additional cause, since expe- 
rience by itBelf it is unreliable . 7 

The NaiySyikas maintain that knowledge by itself is neither wrong 
nor right It can become the one or the other by a subsequent ope- 
ration of the mind. Experience is the test of truth and it is also the 
test of error . 8 Thus the rule is hud down that truth as well as crroi 
aie not produced by those causes which call forth cognition, hut by 
other, foreign causes, or by subsequent experience* 

Finally the Jainas, in accordance with their general idea of mde- 
termination and of the dialectical essence of every entity , 10 maintain 


i c P 9 d , p n ft 
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Uiat every knowledge is by itself, without needing any test by a sub- 
sequent experience, both wrong and right . 1 2 * It is always to a certain 
-extent wrong and to a certain extent right. 

The Buddhists insist that if an idea has arisen it is not at all 
enough for maintaining that it is true and that it agrees with reality.* 
Theie is as yet no necessary connection 8 * between them and a dis- 
crepanc 5 * * y 4 is possible. At this stage* cognition is absolutely unreliable. 
But later on, when its origin has been examined,® when it has been 
found to agree with experience,’ when its efficacy has been ascertain- 
ed,® only then can we maintain that it represents truth and we can 
Tepudiate all objections to its being correct. As regards verbal testi- 
mony it must be tested by the reliability of the person who has pro- 
nounced the words. ® Such a reliable person does not exist for the 
Yeda, because its origin is supposed to be impersonal and eternal . 10 
But since we meet in Scripture with such statements as, e. g., « the trees 
are sitting m sacrificial session » or «hear ye I o stones », such sentences 
as only could have been pronounced by lunatics, it is dear that their 
•origin is due to persons quite unreliable and it is dear that Scripture, 
when tested by experience, has no authority at alL 11 


§ 5. ReAT.TBTIO AND BtTDDHISTIO VIEW OB' EXPESIENOE. 

But although experience is the main source of our knowledge 
according to the Buddhists, and in this point they fall m hue with 
the realistic schools, nevertheless the discrepancy between them in the 
way of understanding experience is very great According to the Indian 
realists, Mimamsakas, VaiSesikas and NaiySyikas, the act of knowledge 
as something different from its content The act of cognition, according 
to these schools, must be connected, as every other act indeed is, 


1 libhayam svatah 
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■with an agent, an object, an instrument and a mode of procedure . 1 
“When a tree is cut down m the forest by a wood-cutter, he is the 
agent, the tree is the object, the instrument is the axe, its lifting and 
sinking is the procedure. The result consists in the fact that the tree 
is cut down. "When a patch of colour is cognized by somebody, his 
Soul or Ego is the agent, the colour is the object, the sense of vision 
is the instrument and its mode of procedure consists m a ray of light 
travelling from the eye to the object, seizing its form and coming 
back in order to deliver the impression to the Soul. The sense of 
vision is the predominant 11 * among all these factors, it determines the 
character of the cognition, it is called the source of peiceptive know- 
ledge. The result for the realist is right cognition. But the Buddhists, 
keeping to their general idea of causation as functional interdepen- 
dence,* repudiate the whole of this construction erected on the foun- 
dation of an analogy between an action and cognition. For them it is 
mere imagery. There are the senses, and there are sensibika or sense- 
data, and there are images, there is a functional interdependence 
between them. There is no Ego and no instrumentality of the senses, 
no grasping of the object, no fetching of its form and no delivering 
of it to the Soul. There are sensations and there are conceptions and 
there is a coordination 4 * * , a kind of haimony, between them We may, 
if we like, surmise that the conception is the source® of our knowledge 
of the particular object falling under its compas But it is also the 
result coming from that source. The same fact is the source and the 
result® It is in any case the most efficient factor 7 determining the 
character of onr cognition, but it is not an instrument realistically 
understood. Coordination of the object with its image and the image 
itself are not two different things, they are the same thing differently 
viewed. We may imagine this fact of coordination as a kind of somxe 
of our cognition, hut we may also admit it as a kind of result 8 There 


1 This theory is found or alluded to almost m every logical treatise It is 
clearly exposed and contrasted wit the Bnddhist view by Udoyana-Bcarya in the 
extract from PanSnddhi, translated in vol n, Appendix IV 
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is only an imputed difference between a source of knowledge and its 
■content when they are regarded from this point of view. In reality 
this kind of an instrument of knowledge and this kind of its result 
Are one and the same thing. 

We will revert to this interesting theory once more when consi- 
dering the problem of the reality of the external world. It suffices at 
present to point out the difference between the realistic view of expe- 
rience as real interaction and the Buddhistic one which only assumes 
functional interdependence. 

§ 6. TWO BEAUTIES. 

Non less remarkable than the definition of knowledge is the defi- 
nition of Existence or Reality — both terms are convertible and mean 
ultimate reality — m the school of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 
Existence, real existence, ultimate existence is nothing but effici- 
ency . 1 Whatsoever is causally efficient is real The non-efficient 
is unreal, it is a fiction. Physical causation is first of all meant by effi- 
cient. Existence, reality, being and thing are its names. They are all 
the opposite of fiction. Whether pure fiction or productive imagination, 
■every vestige of thought construction is fiction, it is not ultimate reality. 

A fire which burns and cooks is a real fire.® Its presence is physically 
efficient and it calls up a vivid image, an image whose degree of vividness 
■changes m a direct ratio to the nearness or remoteness of the physical 
fire . 8 Even reduced to the shape of a remote point-instant of light, it 
produces a vivid image as long as it is real, i. e., present and amenable 
to the sense of vision. A fire which is absent, which is imagined, which 
neither really bums nor cooks nor sheds any light, is an unreal fire * 
It produces a vague, abstract, general image. Even if intensely ima- 
gined, it will lack the immediate vividness of a real, present fire. 
The degree of vagueness will change in an inverse ratio to the force 
of imagination, and not in a direct ratio to its nearness or remote- 
ness Only the present, the «here», the Known, the «this» are real. 
Everything past is unreal, everything future is unreal, everything 
imagined, absent, mental, notional, general, every Universal, whether 


1 NB , L IB, artha-lnya-mmarthya-Vil-ecmam vastu paramartha-sat. 
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a concrete Universal or on abstract one, is unreal. All arrangements 
and all relations, if considered apart from the terms related, are unreal. 
Ultimately real is only tho present moment of physical efficiency. 

Beside this ultimate or direct reality there is, however, another 
one, an mduect one, a reality, so to say, of a second degree, a borrow- 
ed reality. When an image is objectivized and identified with some 
point of external reality it receives an imputed reality. From this 
special point of view the objects can be distinguished m real and 
umeal substances, real and unreal attributes . 1 An example of a re&L 
substance is, e. g, a cow, of an umeal substance is,e.g, for the 
Buddhist, God, Soul and Matter as well, i. e , the primordial undif- 
ferentiated Matter of the Sankhyas. An example of a real attribute is, 
c. g., blue, of an unreal attribute, e g-i unchanging and eternal, since 
for the Buddhist there is nothing unchanging and eternal. The fictions 
of oui mind which do not possess even tbs indirect leahty ore 
absolutely unreal, they aie meie meaningless words, as, e. g., the 
flower in the sky, fata morgana in the desert, the horns on the head, 
of a hare, the son of a barren woman etc. 

These objects are pure imagination, mere words, there is not the 
slightest bit of objective reality behind them Directly opposed to them 
is pure reality in which there is not the slightest bit of imaginable 
construction Between these two we have a half imagined world, a world 
although consisting of constructed images, but estabhshed on a firm 
foundation of objective reality. It is the phenomenal world. Thns thereare 
two kinds of imagination, the one pure, the other mixed with reality, and 
two lands of reality, the one pure and the other mixed with imagina- 
tion. The one reality consists of bare point-instants, 5 they have as ye 
no definite position in time, neither a definite position in space, nor 
have they any seusible qualities It is ultimate or pure reality. The 
other reality consists of objectivized images, this reality has bem 
endowed by us with a position in time, a position m space and wi 
all the variety of sensible and abstract qualities It is phenomenal or 

^Siwfthe two kinds of lealrfy of the Buddhist logician, an 
ultimate or absolute reality reflected m a pure sensation, and a condi- 
tioned or empirical one, reflected m an objectivized image 

i TStp, 338 1S, ep trawl , vol I, App. V 
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"Wherever there is an indirect connection with reality , 1 we have 
an oncontradicted experience , 2 * * * alheit this experience is, from the 
standpoint of ultimate reality, an illusion.* Even a correct inference is, 
from this point of view, an illusion* although it he correct. It is true 
indirectly, not directly. 

§ 7. The double ohabaoter os a source op knowledge. 

In accordance with the just mentioned double character of reality, 
the direct, ultimate or transcendental one and the indirect or empi- 
lical one, a source of knowledge has likewise the same double 
character. A source of knowledge is either direct or indirect, it rather 
meanB a source of cognizing ultimate reality or it is a source of 
cognizing conditioned reality. The direct one is sensation, the indirect 
one is conception. The first is a passive reflex,* the second is a condi- 
tioned reflex . 6 The last is strictly speaking a non-reflex, because it is 
a spontaneous construction or conception, it is not passive, but by way 
of compromise we may call it a circumscribed 'reflex . 7 The first grasps 
the object , 8 the second imagines 9 the same object. It must be carefully 
noted that there is no real « grasping » in a realistic or anthropomor- 
phic sense m the Buddhist view Of cognition, but according to the 
general idea of causation as functional interdependence there is only 
such dependence of sensation upon its object The term to « grasp# is 
used only in order to differentiate the firet moment of cognition from 
the subsequent construction of the image of the thing grasped. 
A single moment is something unique, something containing no simi- 
larity 10 with whatsoever other objects. It is therefore unrepresentable 
and unutterable. Ultimate reality is unutterable . 11 A representation and 
a name always correspond to a synthetic unity embracing a variety 

1 TSP , p 27424 — paramparyma aUbondhali 
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of time, place and quality, tins unity is a constructed unity, and that 
operation of the mind by which it is constructed is not a passive 
leflox . 1 

Dharmottara speaking of the double character of reality alludes at 
the same time to the double character of a source of knowledge. He 
says, 1 «The object of cognition is indeed double, the pnma facie appre- 
hended and the definitively realized. The first is that aspect of reality 
which appears directly m the first momont. The second is the form of 
it, which is constructed in a distinct apperception. The directly perceived 
and the distinctly conceived are indeed two different things. What is 
immediately apprehended m sensation is only one moment What 
is distinctly conceived is always a chain of momentB cognized in 
a construction on the basis of some sensation n 

Every Indian system of philosophy has its own theory on the 
number of the different sources of our knowledge, on their function 
and characteristics The Materialists, as already mentioned, admit 
no otlior sonico than sense-perception. The intellect for them is not 
different, m principle from sensibility, because it is nothing but a pro- 
duct of matter, a physiological process. All other bj stems admit at 
least two different sources, sense-perception and inference The VaiJe- 
§ikas remain by these two. The SBnkbya school adds verbal testimony, 
including revelation. The NaiySyikas moreover distinguish from infe- 
rence a special kind of reasoning by analogy® and the MrmSmsakas 
distinguish implication* and negation as separate methods of cogni- 
tion. The followers of Oar aka increase the number up to eleven 
different sources; among them nprobabiIity» s appears as an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge 

The Buddhists from flic time of Dignaga® fall in Ime with the 
ValSegikas, they admit only two different sources of knowledge, which 
they call perception and inference. Verbal testimony and reasoning by 
analogy is for them included m inference. Implication is but a different 
statement of the some fact 7 However, although the number of two 
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different sources of knowledge is the same in both systems, the 
Buddhist and the Vaiiegika, their definition and characteristics are 
different by all the distance which separates naive realism from 
a critical theory of cognition. In the course of our exposition we shall 
have several times the occasion to revert to this feature which is one 
of the foundation stones upon which the whole system of Dignaga is 
built, but we may mention already now that the difference lying between 
the two sources of cognition is, in the Buddhist system, a radical one, 
areal one, and it is moreover what we shall call in the sequel, a trans- 
cendental one. What is cognized by the senses is never subject to 
cognition by inference, and what is cognized by inference can never be 
subject to cognition by the senses When a fire is present m the ken 
and cognized by the sense of vision, for the realist it is a case of 
sense-perception. When the same fire is beyond the ken and its exis- 
tence cognized only indirectly, because some smoke is being perceived, 
file is cognized by inference. For the Buddhist there is in both cases 
a part cognized by the senses and a part cognized by inference The latter 
term is in this case a synonym of intellect, of a non-sensuous source 
of knowledge. Cognition is either sensuous or non-sensuous, 
either direct or indirect. In eveiy cognition there is a sensible core 
and an image constructed by the intellect, one part is sensible, the 
other is intelligible. The thing itself is cognized by the senses, its 
relations and characteristics are constructed by imagination which is 
a function of the intellect The senses cognize only the bare thing, the 
thing itself, exclusive of ail its relations and general characteristics 
The Bnddhists will not deny that we cognize a present fire by per- 
ception and an absent one by inference, but apart from this obvious 
and empirical difference between the two mam sources of our know- 
ledge there is another, real, ultimately real or transcendental, differ- 
ence. This difference makes it that every one of the two sources has 
its own object, its own function and its own result. The Buddhist 
view receives the name of an «unmixed» or "settled)) 1 theory, 
a theory assuming such sources of knowledge which have settled and 
dear limits, the one never acting in the sphere of the other. The 
opposite theory of the realists receives the name of a "mixture"* or 
"duplication » theory, since according to that theory every object can 
be cognized in both ways, either directly in sense-perception or 
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indirectly in an inference. It js true that from the empirical point of ™w 
it is just the Buddhist theory which would deserve to he called 
a «mixturci> theory, since the two sources are not found in life m 
their puro, unmixed condition. In order to separate them, we must 
go beyond actual experience, beyond all observable conscious and 
subconscious operations of the intellect, and assume a transcen- 
dental difference, a difference wbicb, although unobserved by us directly, 
is urged upon us necessarily by uncontradictcd ultimate reality. In' 
that sense it is a theory of «settled» limits between both sources of 
knowledge. The whole of our exposition of Dignaga’s philosophy can 
be regarded ns a mere development of this fundamental principle. Not 
wishing to anticipate the details of this theory we at present confine 
it to this simple indication 

The doctrine that there are two and only two sources of 
knowledge thus menus that there are two radically distinct sources of 
cognition, the one which is a reflex of ultimate reality and the other 
which is a capacity of constructing the images in which this reality 
appcais in the phenomenal world But it has also another meaning, 
n meaning which takes no consideration of ultimate reality From the 
phenomenal point of view there are two sources or methods of cogni- 
tion, perception and inference In perception the image of the object 
is cognized directly, i. e., vividly. 1 * In inference it is cognized indirectly, 
e , vaguely 3 or abstractly, through its mark. If a fire present m the 
ken is cognized directly, it is perception. If its presence is inferred 
through the perception of its product, the smoke, it is cognized indi- 
rectly, by inference. In both cases there is a sensuous core and a con- 
structed imago, but in the first case the function of direct cognition 
is predominant, the image is vivid, m the second the intelligible function 
is predominant, the image is vogue and abstract 8 

From this empirical point of view the two sources of cognition are con- 
sidered in that part of Buddhist logic which deals with formal logic 

§ 8. The loots op cognition. Dogmatism and CnmoisM 

It is deal from what has been already stated, and it will be proved 
by the whole of our subsequent analysis, that Buddhist philosophy 
had a decidedly critical, anti-dogmatic tendency Philosophy started 
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We find in Dharmottara’s work tlm following very characteristic 
statement. 1 "When an infeicncc, says lie, and tha logical construction, on 
whidi it is founded, arc dogmatically behoved,* the foundation of the 
argument is dogma «. Such arguments «are not naturally evolved out 
of (an unprejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced 
under tlm influence of illusive (dialectical) ideas. .»* "There are subjects 
which are the proper place for such arguments, viz, metaphysical 4 
(super-sensuous) pioblcms, problems unnccessible neither to direct 
obsemtion nor to correct latiocination, as, for instance, the problem 
■of the reality of the Univcisals. Wien the investigation of these 
problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes..." «lt often 
happens that promotors of scientific* doctnnes, being mistaken as to 
the real nature of things, ascribe to them features that are contradic- 
tory... » «But when the argument is founded on the properly 
-observed real nature of ical things,® when either a case of 
necessary succession or of necessary coexistence or of the absence (of 
an ascertainable object) is thus established, there is no room for contra- 
diction*. "Facts are established as logical reasons not by any (arbi- 
trary) arrangement, but by their real nature. Therefore when the 
facts of coexistence, succession or absence are established as the real 
■condition of real things, there can be no contradiction. An established 
fact is an ultimately real fact Properly established is a fact which 
is established without ticspnssmg (into the domain of fancy).. Such 
facts are not founded on nnagiuation, but they stand as stands rea- 
lity itself*. An example of such a dogmatic assertion is the tlieoiy 

of the objective reality of Universal®. 

KamalaSila 7 deliras himself to the same effect in the following 
remarkable passage "Buddha himself was pleased to make the Mow- 
ing statement „0 Brethren! he exclaimed, never do accept my words 
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from sheer reverential feelings! Let learned scholars test them (as 
goldsmiths are doing by ail the three methods) of fire, of breaking 
(the golden object into pieces) and of the touching stone”#. 1 * * * * In these 
words the Buddha has declared that there are only two (ultimate 
sources) of our knowledge, they constitute the essential principles of 
sense-perception and inference (i. e., sensibility and understanding). 
This he has intimated by the character of the examples chosen to 
illustrate (the methods of testing his own words). Sense-perception is 
suggested by the example of fire with which it is similar (by being 
a direct proof). Inference is suggested by the example of the touching 
stone with which it is similar (by being an indirect proof). The ultimate 
test is the absence of contradiction. This has been suggested (by the 
example of the jeweller whose ultimate test requires) the breaking up 
(of the golden object into pieces). This (last method), however, is (not 
an ultimately different third source of knowledge, it is nothing but 
a kind of) inference (114. b.4). In accordance (with these three sources 
of knowledge) the objects cognized are also of three different kinds, viz, 
the present, the absent and the transcendental 9 Thus when an object 
spoken of by Bnddha is present, it must be tested by direct per- 
ception, just as the purity of gold is tested by fire. If the object is 
hidden (but its mark is present), it must be tested by a (sound) 
inference, just as the purity of gold when tested by the touching 
stone. But if the object is transcendental, it must be tested by the 
absence of contradiction, just as a jewel (when fire and touching stone 
are not appropriate) must be broken (in order to establish the punty 
of its gold). Thus even in those cases when we have a perfectly re- 
liable sacred (Buddhist) text dealing with a transcendental subject of 
discourse, we will proceed (not by believing in the text), but by believing 
(m reason as the only) source of theoretical knowledge#. 8 

The examples of objects transcendental are, first of all, Moral Duty 
and Final Deliverance, the laws of karma and of nirvana. These objects 
are not experimentally known, but they are not contradictory, therefore 
Buddha’s revelation of them can be accepted. 

Morality and Final Deliverance, indeed, cannot be founded on expe- 
rience. The law of karma as the mainspring regulating the world process 

1 According to the Tibetans tbe passage is from the Ghana-siiUa, bat to 

could not trace it. 
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and the law of nirvana as the ultimate aim of that process are 
assertions which regard the sum total of existence, but they are not 
dialectical, not contradictory, not «unnscci tamable as to place, tune and 
quality », they arc non-empirical, transcendental reality which a critical 
theory of cognition must ncveitheless assume 

Besides, although all oui knowledge is limited to the domain of pos- 
sible experience, we must distinguish between this empirical knowledge 
itself and the apiiori conditions of its possibility. The shaip distinc- 
tion between sensibility and understanding as the two unique sources 
of knowledge leads directly to the assumption of pure sensibility, of 
pure object and of pure icason (01 undeistandmg) 1 These are things 
that are not given in experience, but they are not contradictory, they 
are even necessary as the a priori conditions of the whole of our 
knowledge, without which it would collapse. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the metaphysical and transcendental objects The first 
aie objects «unascertainable neither in regaid of the place wheie they are 
situated, nor in regard of the time when they exist, nor m regard of 
the sensible properties which they possess». The second are, on the 
contrary, ascertainable as to their presence in every bit of our know- 
ledge, since they are the necessary condition of the possibility of empi- 
rical knowledge in general, but they by themselves cannot be .iepre- 
sented in a sensuous image, they are, as Dliarmottara 2 * says, 
« unattainable by (knowledge) » Thus it is that metaphysical or 
transcendental things are constructed concepts, but they are illusions, 
d ialerhral and contradictory. Transcendental, or a p> tort things, as 
e g, the ultimate particular, the ultimate tiling as it is m itself, aie 
not only real, 8 but they ore reality itself, 4 althoagbnot given m a con- 
cept, since by its very essence it is a non-concept More will be said on 
-this subject at several places in the course of the progress of onr 
investigation 


i ittSdliam pratyalsam, Inddha-arthah, fvdiha lalpana 

* NBT , p. 12 19 —prapayitum alalyatcal 

s Uanatya =parm5rtha->atah, ibid . . M 2 

* aantamnaJi = Uanah. = sia-lalianani tatHi-Mm, ibid , p 69. Z 



PART II. 

THE SENSIBLE WORLD. 

CHAPTER I 

THE THEORY OF INSTANTANEOUS BEING 
(KSANIKA-YADA). 

§ 1. The probhsm stated. 

In the preceding chapter the importance has been pointed out 
-which the Buddhists attach to their fundamental principle that theie 
are two, and only two sources of knowledge, the senses and the 
understanding, and to the fact that they are utterly heterogeneous, 
so as to be the one the negation of the other. We thus have a sen- 
suous and non-sensuous, or a non-intelligible and an intelligible source 
of knowledge. 

In the opening words of his gieat treaty Dignaga makes the 
-statement that in strict conformity with this double source of know- 
ledge the external woild is also double, it is either the particular or 
the general; the particular is the object corresponding to sensuous 
cognition, the general, or universal, is the object corresponding to the 
understanding or the reason. We thus have a double world, in India 
just as m Europe, a sensible one and an intelligible one, a mundus 
sensibdis and a mundus intdhgibihs, a alnSriTO? and a ycotrp? 

vostoc. We will now proceed to examine the Buddhist ideas of the one 
and of the other. 

The sensible world consists of sensibtha which are but momentary 
flashes of energy. The perdurable, eternal, peivasive Matter which is 
imagined as their support or substratum is a fiction of the Sankhyas and 
other schools AH things without exception are nothing but strings of 
momentary events. «Tkis their character of being instantaneous, of being 
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split in discrete moments, says Kamalaslla 1 1 pervades everything By 
proving tins our fundamental thesis alone, we could have repudiated at 
one single stroke* the God (of the theists), the eternal Matter 
(of the Ssnkyas) and all the wealth of (metaphysical) entities imagined 
by our opponents. To examine them one by one, and to compose 
elaborate refutations at great length was a perfectly useless trouble, 
since the same could have been done quite easily. 3 Indeed, no one of 
our opponents will admit that these entities are instantaneous, that 
they disappear as soon as they appear, that their essence is to disappear 
without leaving any trace behind 4 We, indeed, arc perfectly aware 
that by proovmg the instantaneous character of Being in general, 
these (metaphysical) entities would have been eo ipso repudiated 
We, therefore, will piocced to expatiate upon the arguments in proof 
of this theory in order (once more) to repudiate those entities which 
have already been examined, viz God, Matter (Nature, the Soul as it 
is established in different schools), up to the (half-permanent) «person- 
ahtyn of the Vatslputrlya-Buddhists, and in order also to support 
the repudiation of those (enduung) entities which will he examined in 
the sequel, viz the Universals, Substance, Quality, Motion, Inherence, 
up to the (instantaneous) elements existing in «the three times.. (as 
they are admitted by the Sarvastivada- Buddhists),® the (eternal) 
Matter as admitted by the Materialists,® the eternal Scriptures as 
admitted by the brahmins 7 Thus (no vestige of an enduring entity 
will be left) and the theory of Instantaneous Being will be dearly 
established A critical examination of the (supposed) stability o 
existence contains therefore the final outcome of all Baddhist philo- 
sophy.. Such is the leading idea of Buddhism— there is no otter 
ultimat e reality than separate, instantaneous bits of existence. No 
only eternal entities, be it God or he it Matter, are denied reality, because 
they are assumed to be enduring and eternal, hut even the simple 
stability of empirical objects is something constructed by onr imagine 
tion. Ultimate reality is instantaneous 


i Cp. TSP , p 131 17 ff (condensed) 
s cka-praharena. era 
3 srdljia-vpayena 

« nvrancaya-mroSha-lharmaka 

S trifala-anuyayino IhSwya {aharma-suaVhavatya), cp. OU , p 
e Tat ethe four great elements of the CSrvSas.i _ _ 

7 Lit .the etermOBonnds of the Scriptures of the Jammuyas* 
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§ 2. Eeautx is kinetic. 

«lt is natural, says the same Kamalaslla , 1 on the part of a nor- 
mal human being 8 who is engaged m the pursuit of his daily aims 
to enquire about the existence or non-existence of everything 8 
(he wants) .. Not to do it would be abnormal . 4 Therefore, anything 
a man avails himself of, whether directly or indirectly, in whatsoever 
a place, at whatsoever a time, is called by him real. . 5 Now, 
we (Buddhists) prove that such (real) things, viz things that 
are objects of some puiposive actions , 0 are instantaneous, (they 
have a momentary duration) There is no exception to the rule that 
the capacity of being the object of a purposive action is the essential 
feature establishing reality. It is a feature conterminous with exist- 
ence . 7 But a thing cannot be the object of a purposive action and 
cannot be efficient otherwise than by its last moment Its former 
moments cannot oreilap the moment of efficiency in order to pioduce 
the effect, still less can its future moments produce the pieceding 
effect «We maintain, says the same author , 8 that an object can 
produce something only when it has reached the last moment of its 
existence (which is also its unique real moment), its other moments 
are non efficient... IVhen a seed is turned into a spront, this is done 
by the last moment of the seed, not by those moments when it lay 
placidly in the granary.' One might object that all the preceding 
moments of the seed aie the indirect 10 causes of the sprout. But 
this is impossible, because if the seed would not change every moment, 
its nature would be to endure and never to change. If it is said that 
the moment of the sprout is produced by a -(totality., of causes and 


1 T3P , p. 151. IBS. 

s pre/faian. 

® artJiasya (= vastu-imtrasya) astitia-anastitiena mcarah, 

4 mmatidh lyat 

5 yad eia pnddrtha-jatam . tatratva instu-m/autsfM, note the contrast be- 
tmen padarthn and ta'ia; among padartkas those alone are uistti which am 
efficient The realists distinguish srarilpa-sattd from satta-samanya, the Buddhists 
deny this distinction, cp. SDS , p 26. 

6 artha-'frnya-lSri-rripa. 

7 iSdhyena (=e attaya vyapti-siddhili 

8 Ibid, p 140 19. 


* f na janayati, ibid. 

«no muUyatah, ibid, p 140.22; the preceding moments 
upatarptma-pratyaya t cp JvK, p. 126 8, 136 8 etc 
StebtrfcilsfcT, 1 


ore called 


6 
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conditions , 1 * * the same applies to every moment, since every moment 
has its own totality of causes and conditions owing to which it exists. 
"This our moment (t e , the moment which we consider to be real) 
is the moment when an action (1 e , the run of uniform moments) is 
finished*!.® But an action, m this sense, is never finished, every moment 
is necessarily followed by a next moment. The break in that motion 
which constitutes the essence of reality is nothing but the appearance 
of an outstanding or dissimilar moment 9 It is outstanding for our practical 
requirements, because it is natural for ns to disregard the uninterrupted 
change of moments and to take notice of it only when it becomes a new 
quality, i e , sufficient to impress a new attitude on our behaviour or 
on our thought The identity of the foregoing moments m the 
existence of a thing consists simply in disregarding their difference 4 * 
The break in this identity is not a break in then motion, it always is 
something imagined, it is an integration of moments whose difference 
we are not able to notice «The essence of reality is motu>n», says 
Santiraksita . 6 Reality indeed is lonetic, the world is a cinema. 
Causality , 6 l e , the interdependence of the moments following one 
anothei, evokes the illusion of stability or duration, but they are, so 
to speak, forces or energies 7 flashing into existence without any real 
endnrmg substance in them, but also without intervals or with 
infinitesimally small intervals . 8 

This theory whose mam lines are here briefly sketched, and which 
is supported by a senes of arguments to be examined in the sequel 
of our analysis, is regarded by the Buddhists themselves, as well as 
by their opponents, as the keystone of the whole of their ontology 
The idea that there ib no stability in the external world and that 
existence is nothing hut a flow of external becoming, is familiar to us 
from the history of Greek philosophy where in the person of Hera- 

i samngn — hetu-larana-mmagfi, the totality of causes and conditions of 
a thing cannot he distinguished from the thug itself, — saJuAan-iSlalgam bo 
prapter atirwyate, Tatp , p 80 5 

* AKB ad II 46 — Inya-partaamSpMalsana eva tso nah Isanah, transl 
vol. I, p. 282. 

a vtjSHya-ltana-utpSda 

* hheda-agraha. 

STS, p 188 9 — cata-ihaca-suirupa = Isantla, T8P, p 117 17 — cal a 
= anitya , op ibid , 187 22 

* TS , p 1 — Caleb pratitya-samidpddah, cp TSP , p 1SJ 12 

7 tamslSra 

8 mrantare 
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cleitus it marks an episode in its early period, an episode which was 
soon forgotten in the subsequent development of Greek thought 
We find it again m India as the foundation of a system whose roots 
go hack into the VI -th century B. C. But here it is not an epi- 
sode, it has an incessant development through a variety of vicissitu- 
des, in a senes of elaborate systems, and after an agitated life of 
16 centuries it forsakes its native soil only to find a new home m 
other Buddhist countries. Since the same idea leappears in modern 
European speculation and is even partly supported 'by modern science, 
the historian will be interested to gain insight mto the arguments 
by which it was established m India and into the forms in which it 
has there been shaped. 

We are faced in India by two qmte different theories of a Uni- 
versal Flux. The motion representing the world-process is either 
a continuous motion or it is a discontinuous, although compact, 1 one. 
The latter consists of an infinity of discrete moments following one 
another almost without intervals. In the first case the phenomena are 
notlung but waves or fluctuations* standing out upon a back-ground 
of an eternal, all-pervading, undifferentiated Matter 8 with which they 
are identical The Universe represents a legato movement* In the 
second case there is no matter at all, flashes of energy 6 follow one 
another and produce the illusion of stabilized phenomena. The Uni- 
verse is then a staccato movement The first view is maintained in 
the Sahkhya system of philosophy, the second prevails in Buddhism. 6 
We have here a case, not quite unfamibar to the general historian of 
philosophy, of two contrary philosophical systems both apparently 
flowing from the same first principle. 

The arguments brought forward by the Buddhists axe the follow- 
ing ones. 


1 sSndratara 
1 irtti 


3 praihana 
* parinama-iada 


6 samlara-iada = sanghSta-iSda 

, . “® oth * 6ories »» footed the Eeahst; they are very pregnantly forma- 
ted hygdayana Pnnindahi. p. 171-172 -na tSvat prZLiartamd- 
5 “' B> * a ' Va * mst,wah nartipotpadah, nSp, SaMya-vad vatfu. 

eda «m STimSmeaUih su-Inyaf5.lt mast be added 
that the S3nkhyas nevertheless deny Himalaya and this fundamental feature 

Yoga Mho™ ^ fr ° m ** V<u5a8lkftB and parent!, also from the old 


6 * 
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§ 3 Ajigumext pbom tjjij ideality of Time and Space ' 

The theory of Univeisal Momentarmess implies that eveiy duration 
id timo consists of point-instnnt9 following one anothei, every 
extension in space consists of point-instants arising m contiguity 
and simultaneously, every motion consists of these point-instnnts aus- 
mg in contiguity and in succession 1 There is therefore no Tune, 
no Space and no Motion over and above the pomt-instants of which 
these imagined entities arc consti ucted by oui imagination 

In eider to undcistand the Buddhist conception of Time, of Space 
and of Motion we must confiont them with the divcigent conceptions 
established m the Indian realistic schools. To this method we a ill be 
obliged to recur almost at every step of oui investigation We begin 
with Time and Space 

Accoidmg to the Indian Realists, Time is a substance It is one, 
eternal and all-pervading 8 Its existence is inferred from the facts of 
consecution and simultaneity between phenomena Space is likewise 
a substance, 3 it is one, eternal and all-embracing Its existence is 
inferred fiom the fact that all extended bodies possess impeneti ability, 
they arc beside each other in space Prasastapnda adds 4 the very 
interesting remaik that Time, Space and Cosmieal Etliei, being each 
of them unique in their kind, 8 the namos given to them are, as it 
were proper names, 0 not gcneial terms’ Different times are parts i of 
one and the same time When Time and Space are represented as divided 
■ m many spaces and different times, it is a metaphor The objects 
situated m them, 8 but not Space itself and not Time itself, are divide 
They arc, theiefoic, -not discursive oi what is called general con- 
cepts.. 8 They are representations produced «by a single object., only 


1 mrantara-l lana-nipada 

2 VS , 2 0 — 0, cp PraSftBtp, P 03 28 
SVS,2 10— 10, cp J?rnSaBtp,p Cl 1 


ip 68 6 ff 
a dada 

it 


ff 

ff 


i apttrn-jSty-nbhiiie _ 

s alljasa clahejn wpadht-bhtdan mnatmpacarah establishing 

tUe^^ 

CP I' 

1 , 28, has concluded from’ this fact that tune mast he an intn.uon, because «a 
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It is dear that the Indian realists, just as some European rational- 
ists considered Time and Space as two allembracmg receptacles 
containing each of them the entire Universe. 

The separate reality of these two receptades is denied by the 
Buddhists. Beal, we have seen, is a thing possessing a separate effi- 
ciency of its own. The receptades of the things have no separate 
efficiency . 1 Time and Space cannot be separated from the things that 
exist in them Hence they are no separate entities. Owing to oui capa- 
city of productive imagination we can take different views of the same 
object and distinguish between the thing and its receptade, hut this 
is only imagination Every point-instant may be viewed as a particle 
of Time, as a particle of Space and as a sensible quality, but this difference 
is only a difference of our mental attitude 3 towards that pomt-instant. 
The point-instant itself, the ultimate reality cut loose from all imagin- 
ation is quahtyless, timeless and indivisible. 

In the first period of its philosophy Buddhism admitted the leality 
of Space as one of the elements 3 of the universe. It was an empty 
space imagined as an unchanging . 4 eternal, aBembracmg element. 
But when later Buddhists were confronted by Idealism m their own 
home, they saw that the reality of external objects does not admit 
of a strict proof, and the reality of a substantial space was then 
denied. Substantial time 5 was likewise denied, but subtle time, 
1 e., the moment, the point-instant* of efficiency, was not only 
asseited, it was made, as we shall presently see, the fulcrum on which 
the whole edifice of reality was made to rest The notions of substantial 
time and space were not attacked on the score that they were 
a priori intuitions whose empirical origme it was impossible to conceive, 
but they were destroyed dialectically on the score that the notions 


presentatnm, which can be produced by a single object only, is an intuition* The 
, , lsfE MTer b*™ said that, because for them a emgle object 
stalalsa.ja) , 5 only the pomt-instant and the intuition is only the pnro sensation 
<i mmknlpalam pralyalsam) corresponding to its presence. 

1 They are not artha-lnya-larm 

- WpantXa; cp the remarks of the translators of Katharotthu, p S92 ff 
. ™ er nllme of Bk&itt, which name denotes m the JTyjtya-VaiSe- 
sica system the Comical Ether serving for the propagation ofsonnd Kamnia- 
a says,TSP,p. Yaibhnsikas, since they admit the reality of 

this element, do not deserve to be called Buddhists - ,ia Sakya-puMm 
4 asamslria. 

' in Kath3-Y&tthu — mahalala 

"tittimh =tuksmah lalah 
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of duration and cxtention as they are used in common life coveifly 
contain contradictions and therefore cannot be accepted as objecti- 
vely real. 


§ i. Duration and extention abb not bead 


Indeed, if we assume that a thing, although remaining one, 
possesses extension and duration, we will be landed m a contradiction, 
so far wo consider leahty as efficiency. One real thing cannot exist 
at the same tune m many places, neither can the same reality be 
real at different times. If that were the case, it would ran against 
the law of contradiction. If a thing is present m one place, it cannot 
at the same time be piesent in another place. To be present in another 
place means not to be present in the former place Thus to reside in 
many places means to be and at the time not to be piesent in a given 
place. Accoiding to the Realists empirical things have a limited real 
duiation They are produced by the elective power of nature or by 
human will or by the will of God out of atoms The atoms combine 
and form real new unities These created real unities reside, or inhere, 
m then causa matenalis, 1. e , in the atoms Thus we have one real 
thing simultaneously residing in a multitude of atoms, i e in many 
places. This is impossible. Either is the created unity a fiction and 
real are only the parts, or the parts are fictions and real is only the 
ultimate whole For the Buddhists the parts alone are real, the whole 
is a fiction , 1 for it weie a reality, it would be a reality residing at 
once in many places, i e , a reality at once residing and not lesidmg 
in a given place a 

By similar considerations it is proved that a thing can ave n 
duration. If a thing exists at a moment A, it cannot also exist at 
some moment B, for to exist really at the moment A means not to 
have any real existence at the moment B or at any othei momen 
If we thus admit that the same thing continues to exist at tnc 
moment B, this could only mean that it at once really exists an 


1 Op Avayavi-mrSkarana by ScSrya ASoka in the «Six Baddinst Tfcarfso 
m-r n 269 3 ff, NK p 262 10 ^ N Ksnd&ll, p. 41 12 if 

place* • and nestension is nothing hat an abstraction# 
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does not really exist at the moment A. If a thing could have real 
dniation through several moments, it would represent a real unity 
existing at once 3t different times Either is the enduring unity 
a fiction and real are only the moments, or the moments are fictions 
and real is only duration. For the Buddhists the moments alone are 
real, duration is a fiction, for if it were a reality, it would he a reality 
existing at different times at once. 1 i. e., existing and at the 
same time non-existing at a given moment. 

Thus it is that ultimate reality for the Buddhist is timeless, 
spaceless and motionless. But it is timeless not in the sense of an 
eternal being, spaceless not in the sense of an ubiquitous being, 
motionless not in the sense of an allembracing motionless whole, but 
it is timeless, spaceless and motionless in the sense of having no 
duration, no extension and no movement, it is a mathematical pomt- 
instant. the moment of an action’s efficiency. 

§ 5. Argument from disect perception. 

The momentary character of everything existing is further estab- 
lished by arguments from perception and inference. The first of them is an 
argument from direct perception* That sensation is a momentary flash is 
proved by introspection. But a momentary sensation is but the reflex of a 
momentary thing. It cannot seize neither what precedes nor what follows. 
-Test as when we perceive a patch of bine colour m a momentary sen- 
sation, we perceive just the thing which corresponds to that sensation, i. e., 
the blue and not the yellow, even so do we perceive in that sensation just 
the present moment, not the preceding one, and not the following one. 
"When the existence of a patch of blue is perceived, its non-existence, or 
absence, is eo ipso excluded and hence its existence in the former and in 
the following moments is also excluded. The present moment alone is 
seized by sensation. Since all external objects are reducible to sense-data, 
and the corresponding sensations are always confined to a single moment, 
it becomes clear that aU objects, as far as they affect us, are momentary 
existences. The duration of the object beyond the moment of sensation 
cannot be warranted by sensation itself, it is an extension oi that sen- 
sation. a construction of oar imagination. The latter constructs the 
image of the object, when stimulated by sensation, hut sensation alone 
pore sensation, points to an instantaneous object. 


* XTT TSt f„^ P 92,13 ^ trsnshted “ To5 0. App. I ; cp XK , p. 125 
-SE..p. 125. 14 ETatp. p.92.15 ff. f 
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§ 6 Recogottion DOBS HOT PBOVE DUBATIOH. 

To tins argument the Realist makes the following objection 1 It 
is true, says he, that sensation appiehends only a blue coloured siu- 
face and that it docs not apprehend at that time something different 
from it But we cannot go all the length of maintaining that sensation 
apprehends the precise time of its duration and that this duration is 
momentary Sensation itself lasts for more than a moment, it can last 
for two or three moments. It is not at nil pioved that it lasts only a 
single moment, and it is not at all impossible that a thing endures 
and pioduces gradually a senes of sensations the one after the other 

The Buddhist answers . 8 Let us (for the sake of argument) admit 
that the momentaiy character of all existence is not leflected duectly 
in oui cognition, (but docs duration fare any bettei? is duration reflected 
duectly?) Tes it isl sajs the Realist. There is a consecrated fact, 
the fact of Recognition 8 which proves the stability and dura- 
tion of things, it is a cognition of the pattern «this is the same 
ciystnl gem (which I have seen before*)- This judgment, answers the 
Buddhist, does not at all piove the stability and duration of the 
crystal, it does not piove that its former condition is quite the same 
as its present condition And if this is not proved, nothing lies in the 
way of oui assuming that there is an imperceptible uninterrupted pro- 
cess of change even in the ciystnl gem It will then be not an endur- 
ing substance, but a change of momentary existences following one 
another Indeed, the judgment ..this is that same ciystal* is an illicit 
association of two utterly heterogeneous elements which have nothing 
in common The element «tlus» lefers to the present, to a sensation 
and to a real object The element «that» lefers to the past, to some- 
thing surviving exclusively m imagination and memoiy. They are 
as different ns heat and cold. Their unity cannot be created even by 
the allmighty god India! If such things could be identical, there is 
no reason why the whole of the Universe should not be composed ot 
identical things. Memory whose function is limited to the past ennno 
grasp the present moment, nor can sensation, whose function is limits 
to the present, apprehend the past When there is a discrepamy “ 
the causes, the effect cannot he identical, or else the result would be 


XNK,p 123 28 ff 

® Ibid , p 124 T __ * taa T(ri3 iii i 2 

a pratyaUym bhagamtl, cp the anine argument in HS , 111 
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produced not by the causes, but at haphazard. Memory and sensation 
have each their respective field of action and their own result, they 
cannot mix up so as to work the one in the field of the other. Recogni- 
tion is not to be distinguished from memory, and memory is produced 
by thought construction, it is not a direct reflex of reality. Therefore 
the contention of the Realist that recognition proves duration betrays 
only his desire that it should be so . 1 


§ 7. Arguments from an analysis or the notion oe 

EXISTENCE. 

Although neither immediate perception, nor recognition can prove 
the stabihty of the objects of the external world, nevertheless let us, for 
the sake of argument, says the Buddhist , 2 concede the point and admit 
that immediate perception apprehends objects representing some stabil- 
ity. However, this peiception is falsified. Stabihty is an illusion , 3 * * 
there are cogent arguments 1 against our admitting stability and 
duration. 

The first argument consists in deducing analytically the fact of 
constant change from the conception of existence. Existence, real exist- 
ence, we have seen, means efficiency, and efficiency means change. 
What is absolutely changeless is also absolutely unefficient, what is 
absolutely unefficient does not exist. Eor instance, the Cosmical Ether, 
even m the opinion of those who admit that it is a stuff, it is supposed 
to he motionless. But for the Buddhists, the motionless is causally 
unefficient and therefore does not exist Motionless and unexistent are 
convertible terms, since there is no other means to prove one’s existence 
than to produce some effect. If something exists without any effect at 
all, its existence is negligible. The Buddhists conclude that whatsoever 
does not change, does not exist 

The argument is thrown mto the form of the following syllo- 
gism . 6 

Major premise. Whatsoever exists is subject to momentary nhongo 


1 manoratha-matram, cp. ibid., p 124. 24 

s Ibid , p 127. 7 ff. 

8 samaroptta-gocaram altaniham, ibid 

1 Ibid., p 12S-S4 

6 TS , p 143. 17 ff.j this syllogism appears in a different form in SDS.,p 26 

where it ib quoted from JfiEna-arl, and in NIL, p 127-B, ’ 
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That all existing obiccts aio changing every moment is proved bv 
a dilemma Existing means efficient The question then auses, is this 
efficiency peidurablc ot is it momentary? If it is perdurable, then all 
the moments the officct is supposed to last must participate in Hie 
production of the effect But that is impossible The preceding mo- 
ments cannot overlap the last moment in order to participate m the 
production of the effect. l*ci durable means static and static means 
non efficient, 1 e, not producing at tbe time any effect, uneffiaent 
means non existing Eiery real ob]ect is efficient m pioducmgthenoxt 
following moment of its duration. The object must theiefoie produce 
its effect at once or it will nevci produce it. There is nothing ratei- 
mediate between being static and not being static To bestaticmeansti.be 
motionless and eternally unchanging, 8 as the Cosraical Etbei was supposed 
to be (b> Indian realists as well as by some inodei n scientists) Not to be sta- 
tic means to move and to change every moment 4 Tilings cannot stop and 
after talcing lest begin to movo again, ns the nni\e zealism of common 
life and realistic philosophy assumes Tlieie is motion always going on 
in living icality, but of tins motion we notice only some special mo- 
ments which we stabilize in imagination 

The deduction of momentai incss from existence is called an analy- 
tical deduction.’ Indeed, the judgment « existence means efficient y» 
and nefficiency means change » are analjtical, because the predicate is 
implied in tlie subject and is elicited by analysis The same thing 
which is characterized as existent, can also be characterized as efficient 
and as changing The terms existence, efficiency and change are con- 
nected by ^existential identity 11 , 8 that is to saj, they can be without 


1 The example of JMaasrT is yatha jtrtadharah, probably for metrical 
reasons 

, 1 2 * 4 The upnnayain NK. is earn! ca , jaidddtrandin JnnnaSrPs formnlamro- 
taSeaVhaiaamX In the form quoted by Suntiraksita and Kamalailla the argu- 
ment is a pratanga-sfidhana, since the motionless Ether, as well as eternal time 
and eternal God etc are assumed to exist by the opponents, they are therefore 
valid examples only for them 

a mtyar=apraeyv.ta-amtpanna-ithiraiKa-iiab'haia, Anekantaj, f 2 a 10. 

4 amtya = prdkrtya eka-lsana-sthUt-dhamaia, ibid. 

s siAtbhawmimana. 
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(342.4) . (Tlie Bcalist) (Bat then, you are assuming a second, 
unreal particular!) mat will be the result of so -assuming a commu- 
nity between an unreal, (imagined) particular and an unreal, (imagined 
Universal)? No purposive action, (which is the test of reality), could - 
be directed towards it, because an nnesisting (object) cannot be the 
aim of an efficient action 

(342.5) . The real aim 1 (is the underlying point of efficiency but 
it) has nothing in common with the unreality (of the image). ITthere 
were some twit (Turnon between them, it would be superfluous to 
admit a (second, empirical) imagined particular. 

(342. 6) (Th e B ud dhi s t). "We do not resort to a second, ima- 
gmed particular. (The burning and cooking efficiency is the only test 
of a real fire), but this burning and cooking we fictitiously connect 
with the image of a fire as it is contracted (in onr mind). 8 The latter 
is not the (ultimately real) particnlar, because the real particular is a 
thing shorn of all extensions, 8 (it is unique in itself), it is unutterable,* 
it is unimaginable, 6 (it is transcendental). (The cooking and burning) 
which we can name and which we can extend (to every cooking and 
burning) is not the (real) particular. 

(342. 10). Thus it is that the function of onr empirical conceptions is 
to call forth human activity with its various aims, by imputing efficiency 
to an uneffiaent (image) with its extensions 8 and distinctions. 7 (And 
because our empirical conceptions, constructions though they be), are 
indirectly 8 related to reality, (they are to a certain extent real), they 
therefore lead to successful action in regard of a causally efficient 


Wiasnira-mupapatieh Usually the terms grdh and ndhyaiata are used in opposi- 
tion to one another, the first refers to direct perception by tbe senses, the second 
to judgment or thought construction, cp 2*. Kan , 257. 4 ff (translated above) and 
2fBT, p 12.16 But in savikalyala-pratydksa both sources of onr knowledge 
coalesce, anumanatmalaiiad vilalyasya; tbe Bnddbist will not admit that they 
coalesce really or transcendental!? (i^apartf'tmubandinfayu), but they coalesce 
empincally(pro<ipa«i-fln«5ondh»tep5) 

1 Bead pruCT# t-mayfupa. 

s i e , in accordance with the categories of our understanding and with the 
grammatical categories of language 

5 sarvato vyavrttya. 

* abhilapa-samarga-ayoyya 

8 vikdlpa-jilana-pratibhSsa-alhaia 

* sva-antaymo —’aTXkasytx = samanyasya 

7 anya-tyavrtti-rnpasya = lyazacchinna-rupasya 

8 through pure sensation (mnikalyala-yraiyaksa)^ 
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Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bindu and tika. 

7.12 befoie the words bhrantam liy anumanam the following pas- 
sage must be inserted in accoi dance with MSS and the Tib. 
taansiation: tathabhranta-grahanen-apy anumanam ni rastam 
syat, ialpanapodha-grahanam tu vipratipatti-nira laranartham 
11 28 insert arthasya after bh&vyam&nasya. 

13 15 insert eva befoie vastumh. 

15. 2 inseit grakyad before artliad 
15 3 drop the cheda befoie sa eva. 

18. 9 satrapy instead of atrdpy 

19 2 gnanotpadapehsa » » jiidnapeksa. 

23.16 inseit matra befoie bhamm. 

25.15 tasya instead of tasydr. 

25.17 inseit na befoie sa 

28.19 » bliUtale » bhasamane 

38.19 bhavabhavasiddheh instead of bhSvastddheh. 

38.21 drop the cheda aftei sidltyati 

46.4 — 5 vyalittMavtSesana- instead of vyahriUam. 

47.13 htaluitvam » » Jcatakatvam 

50. 1 vaidhai myavatah » » vaidharmavatah. 

50. 1 upddbdhi - » » upalabm-. 

50. 6 diop the cheda after asattva-nivi tttf ca 

50.16 ii n ii n uliah. 

53.18 etam eva instead of evam eva. 

56.13 etena » « efane. 

56.21 aho~ » » (did -. 

65.18 taOiaparasya instead of tatha pat asya. 

66.1,3 (bis), 6 nityatva » » amtyatm 

66. 7 mtyaJi » » anityah 

67.10 samdeha » » sadeha 


28 * 
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reality, 1 * * 4 thus bringing about (the efficacy of thought and) producing 
consistent human experience. 5 This, in our opinion, is the right viewl 

§ 6. The mages abe shaped aocobdin& to expemenob. 

(342.12) (The Realist) (You maintain) that there is an impu- 
tation of causal efficiency no that* (image of a fire, which being a 
thought-construction) does not '(really) possess any. 6 (The question 
arises, whether m so doing) we are influenced by former experience,* 
or we are doing it ( a priori ), on the basis of a primordial Biotic 
Foice 7 (hidden m the depth of human Reason)? (842. 14). The (ical) 
particular thing, indeed, is a thing shorn of association, being (merely) 
the faculty of affecting 8 * (our sensitivity), it possesses nothing m com- 
mon with the image which contains (all kmd) of extensions (in space, 
time and characteristics), and which is absolutely devoid of every land 
of causal efficiency. (342 IS). (You maintain) that there is a link, 0 a 
negative one 10 (in as much as the image of a fire contains a distinction 
from all non-fire, and the corresponding point of efficient reality also 
contains the negation of all non-fire). (We answer) that this implies 11 
a correspondence also on the positive side betweeen (the efficient pomt 


1 samartlum tastu prapayanlo. 

S no vuamtHdayanH 

8 Lit , p. 842. 10—12 a Therefore, by imagining ,tho efficacy of the non effi- 
cient, of the self-extended, whose essence consists in the exclusion of the different, 
the common life ideas proceed in propelling (i cad praxartayaniali) the acting beings 
which are desirous of this and that, in malting them reach, through an indirect 
connection, the efficient thing, they do not deceive people, this we regard as being 
rights. 

i asp a = dtHasya ' - 

* atad = no tasya 1 e , alRasyo m Qial/nya 

4 drtta-atthaknyS-suilalsam-tSdharmyena « through similarity with or- 
merly experienced particular (caaeB) of causal efficiency » — It must he dear m 
the the text translated m App I that only the forms of our ideas, the Categories 
of our understanding, are admitted by the Buddhist to owe their origin, not to 

experience, but to a spontaneous capacity of our Benson Their contents are sea- 

Bations which are even (if wo diaconnt the grahya-grahala-lalyanaj tlio very sta 
of reality But here the Bealist, evidently for the sake of the argument, nnputea 
the Buddhist a wholesale rationalism, 

7 amdt-iasana-valat, on miand Bee notes on pp 967—8 

s samartliena, it ib dl ora ~afih dy$ I fi 

» cSnpye, 

1 0 anya-vydvritya (read so) 

11 prasanga 
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68.14 avasthadiMna-yogyo instead of avasihana-yogyo . 

70. 7 'itho » » ’(ho. 

70 11 insert ca affei evam. 

71. 3 achSyasya instead of adrstasya. 

71.14 vidJnh » » vtmdhih. 

72 1,2 vakaianasya instead of va lcat anasya 
72 7 rupusiddht » » rupadisiddhi-. 

72 16-85-86 » » 86 


76. 8 viyuktam » » avtyuUam. 

77 10 astddheh » » asiddhih 

77 10 drop the words tabhyam na vyatvncyate and mseit then 

77 18 after asiddheh (instead of asiddhih). 

78 20 nantaiiyakatmt instead of -vatvat. 

82 6 svdbhuvasyo- » »> svabhavo- 

85 23 insert a cheda after punas tat 

90 8 yathasai mynah instead of yatlia saiva- 
90 16 ityddi hetuh » » t tyadihetuh 

92 12 insert na before sa. 

95.2 tnscayabhavo » » -abhavau. 
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and the image). We have already established that there is no diffe- „ 
rence between the positive and the negative formulations. 1 2 3 

( 342 . 16 ). But if the connection” (between a fire-image and the 
corresponding focus of efficiency) is produced by an innate capacity 8 * 
(of our Reason), then a man arriving from another continent, 4 (who 
nevei has seen a fire), must (o j» ton) be cognizant of its faculty to 
bum and cook, although he sees it for the fiist time (in his life)l 

(342 17). (The Buddhist). We impute to the umeal (imaged 
fire) that kind (of burning and cooking), (simply) because we neglect 
its difference, fiom, (and identify it with), the particular (point-mstant, 
the focus of that energy) which is the real producer of burning and 
cooking. Is it not so? 

(342.18) (The Realist). But is the particular (point instant, 
the thmg m itself) cognized, (at that time) or is it not cognized? The 
first is impossible, because, as you maintain, (the nltunate reality is 
uncogmzable), it is not an imaginable object! 5 6 It produces a momen- 
tary sensation" which apprehends the thing itself, 7 (but nothing about 
the thing), it cannot intioduce this its object, (the bare thmg without 
any attributes), into our conceptual thinking. 8 The one is as different 
(as possible) from the other, they know nothing abut the existence of 
one another 

(342. 21). Neither can our conceptual thought seize the (absolute) 
particular, even if we assume (with the Buddhist) an indirect function* 
of the immediately preceding sensation, 10 because, as has been stated, 
(conceptual thought) appiehends only such obj'ects (as are utterable), 
whose images are capable of being designated by a (connotative) 
name. 

(342.24) (The Buddhist) (The fiist moment in the cognition 
of an external object) is pure sensation. The image follows immediately 
m its track. The particular ^momentary thing) is not the object ade- 


1 Cp Apohasiddlii, p G — apaJm-Snidena anya-apolm-vilistcmclhirmyate. 

2 aropa 

3 anadi-iaeand 

4 Lit. «&om jSontero-drSjjnu 

5 ’xtatpa-jiiana-gocaratia-abhntnt 

6 tat-samaya-hhan. 

1 tatitam. 

5 vilaJpe 

2 VS/Sparn-paromparye ’pi. 

® sma ’ianiara-ufpama-ntnHa1piAa 



Corrections to tlie text of Nyaya-bin-du-tika 
Tippani. 

8.13 lead pradarlalam and pravartanadiham 
11 . 7 -avayavyadet instead of amyavader. 

12 1 read svapnajnanena praptih . prapti-l3la-bhedena . . 

12 . 12 -Zantiraksitabhyam instead o!-55ntaWiad»"5-. 

12 13 -uttarattapi » » aUapu 

16.16 trirUpal instead of vn Opal. 

18. 4 read Sdcha-lahsanam.tatha pratyaksafn anudya . . 

19 4 — 5 yogacara-matena instead of yogacara-mate. i ta . 

19 8 abhranta-habdo » » bliranta-. 

19.13 prasiddha- » » siddhi, 

20.13 tatiasaty abhanta- (fat type) » » tathS, sati. 

20.16 tathabJiranta^grahanenetyadi fat type. 

21 14 tty avuodhcJi instead of iti miodhah 

22 14 read yatha calsur-mjn onam. 

22. 5 yah instead of ya. 

26. 6 bhrantei » » bhrSnte. 

27 5 na sanfi » » na sain praU 

29 16 sarvam tnd) iyd~ » » sarvendnya-. 

30 15 — 16 read yathendnya . . bhinnatvam na tatha. .. 

37 5 insert na be foie bJuwati. 

37 3 ntla- instead of nilam. 

40.12 dbhnmtmm » » bhinnatvam. 

42. 4 nimitta-bhaw >i » nimttSbJiavo. 

42.14 evamSamhUiya » » evSmSamiitayd. 
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qnate to the image, but it appears as though it were its object, be- 
cause indirectly (the image) is produced from it, 1 (the image is the 
indirect function of some focus of external efficiency) * 

(342.26) (The Realist). (Quite nghtf) This.is possible,® bat 
only (on the empirical hypothesis, i.e, if you admit that out images 
are constructed) from traces left m our consciousness by former expe- 
rience,* (and that our images thus correspond exactly to external rea- 
lity). It becomes, on the contrary, (quite impossible on the hypothesis 
of rationalism, i. e,, if we admit that the forms of oar thoughts) haw 
nothing corresponding to them in the external world, that they aie 
created (by our Season) which is a Force pioducmg the (transcenden- 
tal) Illusion (of an empirically real woild). 5 

(342. 2G). And even if you admit that (our conceptions aie paitly)- 
produced by the force of (former) impressions, 0 the illusion that we 
perceive in them (a genuine reality), this illusion cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that they are (indirectly) produced from a (sensory 
stimulus), if reality itself continues to lemam uncogmzable 7 

(342.27) . (We also cannot admit the principle of Identity) through 
Neglecting the Difference. 8 If the fire as an ultimate particular remains 
uncogmzed and our image of a fire is neveitheless (wrongly) mdenti- 
fied with it, because their difference is neglected, then the whole Uni- 
veise might also he identified with if, because there is no reason for 
limitation. 0 


l Lit , p 842 24 — 26 oSiuce it is produced from sensation [auhalfat) as its 
immediately preceding homogeneous cause (sam-nnantara-pratyayat), through the 
medium of its function, although uot its object, it appeals as thongh it were its 
objects. 

s But the external objects are nevertheless really moments of a motion not 
stable substances having attnbutes'and deration 
» bhaud aptyam gatih 

4 mnbhma-taaana-praWiamit (rend thns), i e., samslSmn, cp above notes 
on tasana, p. 367 — 8 

* Lit , p 842. 26—26 «But not is it possible (with concepts) merged in trans- 
cendental non-existence, originating in the Force of (transcendental) Illusion*. 


o anubhma-\fisan5 ■ . 

7 Lit , p 842 26 e Moreover even for (the image) originating from tho force 
experience, the illusion of the objectivity of it, (i e of the particular), while i u 
not cognised, simply because it is produced by it, (>. e, the image by the par c - 
lar) cannot anaeu 

6 hheda-agraba = alhyStt - , , 

o Lit, p 84 2 27. «But if the particular essence of fire is not grasped., 
form is imputdd through not apprehending tha diflerence from it, the consegntm 
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(343.1). If the fire as a thing in itself 1 is not cognized at the 
time when (we have its image piesent to us), the whole Universe is in 
'the same position. If the limitation consists merely in the fact of the 
origin of the image, (m its origin) fiom the sensation produced by 
the real fire, well then, there will be no limit at all, theie will be no 
reason why the ideas of a God, of Matter (as it is imagined in the 
Ssnkhya-system) etc , these ideas which also have their origin m & 
(congenital) Force of Illusion, (should also not be identified with the 
point-instant representing the real fire, through neglecting their diffe- 
lence). And we have just mentioned that to explain the correspondence 
of the image to the point-instant of external reality by the principle 
of Neglected Difference is inadmissible. Consequently it is idle talk to 
assume that the object corresponding to onr conceptions is (an objeti- 
vized mental image) and that its presence in the external world is 
not true. 3 


’ § 7. The Buddhist teoby beduobsd ad absubdum. 3 

(343.6) (The Realist) And ftrther, (yon maintain that our 
concepts, and the names expressing them, are not intent on external 
reality, but upon our objectmzed images. "We answer), neither is the 
objectivized image the object on which onr conceptual thinking is in- 
tent. (It fares not better than the uncognizable) thing m itself or the 
(relational and negative universal) image. 4 It depends, indeed, upon an 
act of our productive imagination. When this act is produced, it 
(viz, the concept) quasi arises; when the act Is over, it quasi vanishes. 
It apparently changes with every change m the activity of onr con- 
ceptual imagination. (Hence it changes constantly), and can never be 
conceived 4 as a unity (m the Bhape'one idea having relative stability). 

will be tbe imputation of the form of the three worlds, since there is no cause for 
limitation t 

1 lahm-naialsana, it must be dear from all this context that the ti anscen- 
uental cause affecting our sensitivity is meant 

3 ditnayo bahyafaami 

3 The Bnddhist theory is that reality, bang a constant flow of momentary 
events, cannot he named and grasped by conceptnal thought, or by imagination, 
because images or concepts require stability and duration. VScaspati now tom 
the lluddhiat argument against itsolf. He says that imagination also consists of 
momentary events, hence the unages or concepts having no stability cannot ba 
named. 

4 akfoavat =* pratibhSsamt ■= na tu mSeayauit 

5 Read pratipattum 
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(The Buddhist). By neglecting the difference (a lelative stabi- 
lity is produced)' 

(The Realist).' But then its essence, (the unity of this objecti- 
vied image) "will equally be neglected ?- 

(The Buddhist) 0 yes! it willl 

(The Realist). Then it neither will be imagined, (since the 
image is a unity) 

(The Buddhist). But the discontinuity of the image is not 
real. (When we talk of an object as a string of momentary events) we 
mean reality, its discontinuity or continuity, but not (the discontinuity) 
of the objectivized image. 

(343. 10). (The Realist) We can concede the point The dis- 
continuity of the image is not ultimately real But you must admit 
that the objectivized image depends upon an act of our imagination. 
It changes whenever there is a change in the latter, or else it would 
not depend 1 * * on it (343. 11) The dependence of the unage upon the 
act of imagination consists just m the feet that it follows every chan- 
ge, or non-change, in the latter. If it did not so depend, 8 it would not 
be imagined, and it would not be an image erioneonsly (projected into 
the external world). (343 13). Theiefore let us leave alone the ques- 
tion about the leahty of the continuity or of the discontinuity of the 
image However, what depends on a changing imagination canbot ap- 
pear to us as a unity, it must appeal as being discontinuous, (as 
split into discrete moments). 

(343. 16). Consequently (the following syllogism can be) established, 
(Thesis) The objectivized image (being a unity) is not the 
object upon which our conceptual imagination is intent. 
(Reason). Because that image (must be) unutterable 
(Example). Just as a momentary feeling of pleasuie 8 or 
(pain is unutterable). 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is unutterable is a moment 
which is not the object upon which our conceptual imagination 
is intent) 


l Bead lad-maikinntva-apatteh 

S Bead tad-anadhinatve 

s lulhadt-svalaUanavat 
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(343. 16) . It is indeed impossible to give it a name, because it is 
impossible to agree (upon its connotation), just as it is impossible (to 
express m speech) what the momentary feelmg 1 of pleasure or 
(pain) is. 

(843.17) We can really give a name to something when we can 
agree on its connotation. (The name) is concomitant with (such an 
agreement), otherwise we would be landed in the over-absurdity (of 
every name meaning anything) 

(343. 18) Since there is no such (possibility of agreement) upon 
the import of an objectivized image which changes with every (mo- 
ment of) our imagination, there neither can be any possibility of 
giving names (to the objectivized images constituting the external 
•empirical world). It is thus proved 'that whatsoever is conceived is 
unutterable, (i e., just the contrary of the Buddhist idea that what- 
soever is transcendentally real is unutterable) * 


§ 8. A TOAD ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BUDDHIST THEOBX. 


(343.20). (The Realist). (You maintain that the genus « cow » 
is an objectivized image end is relative, being merely the negation of 
all non-cows. We then ask), this negation of all non-cows is it the 
image itself 8 or only its attribute? If the essence (of the image) is a 
negation of non-cows, this cannot be understood without assuming the 
reality of (the positive counter part), the cow Non-cow is hut a nega- 
tion of cow. Its reality depends upon the reality of the cow. You can- 
not escape being accused of a hopeless- circle, (cow being dependent 
upon, non-cow, and non cow upon cow). 

(343.22) But if it is only an attribute (of the image), the-genus 
«cow» must be positive, and its attribution also positive. And thns an 
end is made of the objectivized image which is (supposed te be) nega- 


1 Bead swlaksaiiaiat 

IS! P ‘ 848 18—19 “ Thw ('“possibility of agreement) being excluded from 
Maginftft flw' (° f ^ in “gs) which w different with every (moment) of 

na^ii^. k Pr ° d0MS alB ° ** eld SS' on of the possibility of coalescing with a 
ted mvnni» 6 ®”“ 80tl0 ? 18 established# —Thu is a negative dodnction formttla- 
P 32, text. 018 10 ttB - Sa fig11Te of De S atloa {vySpala-anupalabdhi), cp. NBT, 

einnicM PV,°., ti!e ’ L °!‘ k I MC0ldra 8 t0 " iom «non-cow*n would be «ein wider- 
wnniges iSrzeugniss des 8chulwitzes» 
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tive in essence. And we have (eo ipso ) discarded the theory that its 
attributes are identical with it, (i. e., the theory that theie is no sub- 
stance-attribute relation which would-be tianscendentally real) That 
such a Universal can be (alternately) asserted and denied we have 
already explained. 

(343. 24). Wishing to escape redundancy we are afraid to have 
fallen m still greater verbosityl We must nevertheless have an end 
with this process of tempering the arrogance of the Nihilists 1 
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contradiction applied to one and tlie same point of reality, to a real 
fact There me other characteristics winch are connected with, them by 
the some tie of Existential Identity, viz ((whatsoever has an origin is 
always changing h , 1 ((whatsoever is produced by causes is impermanent ", 2 
••whatsoever is vaiiable m dependence on a vauation of its causes is 
subject to momentary change ", 3 •• whatsoever is produced by a conscious 
effort is impermanent" 4 — all these characteristics, although they may 
have a diffeient extension, are called ((existentially identical", because 
they may without contradiction be applied to one and the same reality. 
A jar which is produced by the effort of the potter may also be 
characterized as variable, as a pioduct, as having an origin, as chang in g , 
efficient and existent. In this sense the deduction ol momentarmess is 
an analytical deduction 

§ S. AhGUMEXT FBOil AX ANALYSIS OF THE NOTION OF NON- 
EXISTENCE 

The foiegoing argument in favour of the theory of Instantaneous 
Being was drawn from an analysis of the notion of existence as mean- 
ing efficiency. The present one is also analytical , 5 but it is diawn 
from the opposite notion of Non-existence 8 as meaning Annihilation . 7 
What is annihilation to the thing annihilated? Is it the ttmnhiinfad 
thing itself or it is something else 8 a separate unity, being added to 
a thing in the course of its annihilation 13 Is the non-existence of a thing 
something ieal or is it a mere idea? 

Heie again m order to understand the Buddhist view we must 
contrast it with what it is opposed to, we must take into consideration 
the opinions of the IndianBealists. Just as Time and Space are for them 
real eutities in which the things are residing; existence — somethmg 
inherent in the existing things, efficiency is something additional 
to a thing when it becomes efficient; causality — a real relation unit- 
ing cause and effect, motion— a reality added to the thing when it 


iNB, III 12 
8 Ibid , in. 13. 
a Ibid, in 16 

4 Ibid. 

5 siabhaia-anumana 

6 abliaia 

7 vtnaSa 

8 arthontaram 
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begins to more, a Universal — a leality residing in tbe paiticnlar, the 
relation of Inherence — a reality residing in the members of that rela- 
tion, — even so is Non-existence for the Realist something valid and 
real, it is something ovei and above the thing which disappears 

The Buddhist denies this, Non-existence cannot exist He denies ulti- 
mate reality to all that set of hypostasized notions They arefoi himmere 
ideas or mere names, some of them even pseudo-ideas A mere idea, or 
a mere name, is a name to which nothing separate corresponds, which 
has no corresponding reality ofitsown A psendo-idea is a word to which 
nothing at all corresponds, as, e. g, « a flower in the sky » Thus exist- 
ence is for the Buddhist nothing but a name for the things existing, 
efficiency is the efficient thing itself, Time and Space aie nothing 
besides the things residing in them, these things again are nothing over 
and above the point-mBtants of which they lepresent an integiataon, 
Causality is dependent origination of the things originating, these 
things themselves aie the causes, theie is no real causality besides their 
existence, motion is nothing beyond the moving thing, a Umvei sal is not 
a reality <■ residing'! in the particular thing, it is a mere idea 01 a mere 
name of the thing itself, Inherence is an umeality of a second degree, 
since it is admitted in order to unite the particular thing with the 
Universal which itself is nothing but a name Finally Non-existence 01 
the annihilation of a thing is also a mere name, nothing ovei and above 
the thing annihilated 1 

The conti oversy between Buddhists and Realists on this subject of 
Non-existence is a natural outcome of their different conception of 
reality For the Buddhist tbe only reality is the efficient pomt-instant, 
all the lest is mterpi station and thought-construction. The Reahst,on 
the other hand, distinguishes between 3 categories of « existence-- (su 
stance, quality, motion), and 4 categories of valid .-meaning- (umver- 
sals, differentials, inherence and non-existence), which also have object- 
ive reality. Non-existence is valid since it is pioduced by its own 
causes 4 The non-existence of a jar, e g, is produced by the strobe i ot 
a hammer. It is not a mere name like a -flower in the sky- But tn 


X TS , p 1B4 26 
2 Batta = a&t*tva 


3 padartha = 
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bbed3graba = aBrBpya, 422 
anja-Tjavaccheda (= apoba), 1G1 
amnia, 57, 109, 110, 129, 142, 148, 160, 
219, 416 

aaTaja-abhava, 145 
anvaja-gatt, 144 
anraj a-rokya, 143 
anTaia-vjaSreka, 28, 68, 280.^ 
nnTaya-Tyatircka=bbnva-ablSvB, 216 

anyaia-siddhi, 149 
aoTita, 140 
apara, 154, 180 

apara-deSa-Mla-aambaiidJia, 284 
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paramartha, 32, 112, 129, 191, 89B, 409 
paramartha = bhHtartha, 32 
paramSrthatah, 23, 86, 82, 133, 801, 389, 
893 

paramartha-sat, 15, 192,225, 264, 267,305, 
417, 420, 424 
paramparS, 111. 
paraspara, 289. 

paraspara-parihSra, 69, 94, 165, 190. 
parakrta, 81 
parSmarsa, 281, 285 
parnnha-anmnSna, 101, 112 
paroksa, 284, 333 

parolma-iuvrtti- matra - tnccha -rupa-ann- 
palabdki, 88 

parigraha-agraha-yogo, 246 
psncchitb, 39 
pancchidyate, 217 

paricchidyate =prafiyate =juayate, 196 

pancchinnam jflanam = bcad-Ses, 322. 

panccheda, 101, 217 

pannama-keana, 78 

parinama-nityatS, 98, 94, 364. 

parmama-bbeda, 78. 

parmamm, 176 

pantySga, 185, 190 

pansad, 166 

pariharab, 194 

pankaa, 1 

poroksErtba, 181 

paryndasa, 119 

puramparya, 106, 278 

paramSrthika, 289, 409. 

pithara-paka-vEda, 226 

pinija, 266 

puda-bheda, 276 

piSBca-rSpa-apekaS, 66 

pIIu-paka-vBda, 226. 

pudgala, 31 

pnruso, 2, 78, 160, 175, 245, 819, 348 
pnrnsa-npabhoga-anga, 160. 
paruslitba = prayojana, 4 
purra-apara-npaSlista, 90 
purra-apara-klla-kalS-Tikalab ksonah, 
176, 864. 
pEryaka, 4, 10 
pOrva-ksana, 853 
pBrya-oitta, 867 


pErvaip jfisnam, 867. 
pEm-deia-kala-sambandha, 284. 
pErra-paksm, 867. 
parva-pinda-aiiaEnirti, 295. 
pBrvannhhaya, 279 
pBrvBpara, 46 
pUrvapara-ksana, 86 
pythag-jana, 828, 833, 688. 
prthiyl, 177 

paorrSparya-amyama = amyatna-praBan- 


ga, 267. 

prokatayab, 81. 
prakarana, 2 
prakarana-iarlra, 1. 
prakatapa-aama, 221 
prakaraa-paryanta, 31 
praksia, 890 
prakSSa-Htmakatya, 390 
praiBSana-kriyS, 390 
prakKia-pradfpa, 389 
prokrb, 175 
prakyb-riha, 834 

prakrty-eka-kaana-athita-dbar m aka, 94 
prakrata - npokSraka = sadhakatnma-kS- 

rana = adhipab-pratyaya, 50, 350 
pratikaana-pannilina, 78. 
prabjBS, 73, ISS, 149, 166, 161, 162 
pratySa-artha=paksa, 165. 
prat(jfi5 = paksa, 110 
pratyUS-laksana, 161. 
pratipatti, 1, 101, 2B6, 429 
pratipatb-anubandhilS, 294, 42B 
pratipattr, 260, 400 
pratibaddha, 70, 71, 76, 140, 8B8 
pratibanda = prabbandi-knrana = dc5ya- 

(or codyaO-abh2sa=tulyatS=taly»t5- 


SpBdana, 291. 

rabbandha, 70, 129, 147, 804 

rabbandba-graha-asambliavS, 805 
rati ban dbfl-visaya, 71, 72. 
rabbandha — samaarga, 75 

id ,0 21. 274. 3B2, 884,887, 


892, 429. 

pratibbBsa — srnyata ■ prabbbKaa, 


259, 


prabbbSsa = nirbbSaa = SbbSsa = P ratl ' 


pratibhBsa-pratiti, 165 
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■spaiiaispannutTi, 399 
apaxolsa, 264. 
apjrthaka, 166 
apeksate, 19, 127 
epeksb-bnddlii-j&nya, 855 
apekjyate, 391 

apoba, 1S4, ISC, 161, 169, 195, 269, 295, 
366, S72, 404, 418. 
apoha-apoba, 419 

apoba =ama-apoba-vii!;to ridbi , 427. 
apohs-Tada, 401, 403. 
spoha-tfdin, 40 

rpracynta -anutpanna-stbiraikasvabbava, 
94. 

apratigbatva = and ariKntra = paneehin 
na-papiamarattra, 414 
apratibindhn-nsa; a = ma-Ubrcl-pai yul 
71. 

apratibhlsana, 26G, 273. 285 
npratiU, 264 
apratyaW, 19, 66 
nprapakatva, 39 
aprlpti, 61 
aprambna. 147 
apr-n'inaG. 297. 
aprla’inja, 167, 224 
ab'ihya. 307. 
abidbita-ntaratva, 170 
abtova, 1, 8, 6S, 77, 78, 101, 163, 19 
196, 199 216, 217, 377 
abblva-mStaya, 78, 86,215 
abblra-m5ca>n-abblv», 79 
abbava-praupatti 106 
abhlTa-a'itnm = aniyata.jk'ira. 195 
■■bh'u'-narah'ira, 63, 79—33, -6 107 
ablf.ra.s3dl alatra. 66 
sibidbcys 1, 2, 113, 115. 143 
"bMlbanna. 173, 174, 177 
ab’ idh", 112 
abbah'iBa, 8, 304 
-bMlKt.-Ty-.prra, 67.112. 

>bt f -n.T' lasts 493 
•tt’sca, 69 

*1’ ijnlya, 294 
f'tK*'.", * 

*•!’ <~say.it. C«V| 

I a,' 19 

I 


I abhiilpa-kalpanS-apoiiba, 48 
abbillpayitnm, 23 
abhillpa-samsarga, 20 
abhil.ipa-samsntga-jogja, 165, 259, 274, 
425 

abbilripa-saqisarga-jogya-pratiblasatra, 
424, 425 

aVhdripa-saijiaarga- jog) a-pratibhlsah = 
niyaKi ksddbih, 274 
abhilapa-saiprarga-jogjatl, 260. 
abbillpa-samjargita, 260 
abbilasa, 10 

abki-sambadln ale = saiarircti, 225 
abhcda, 276, 321 
abhcda-adhyaraSIy a, S3, 253 
nbheda-lalpana, 276 
nbheda-graba, 403, 411, 419 
.ibbeda-jrabft = an->Btb7-kb}-|H, 411, 420 
abb}3s.a, 101, ECS, 419 
abbvSsIt prtg niaslbiiaa, 326. 
abh) opi gama-siddhrmta 166 
abb} npagaaj amana, 191 
nblirauta, 4, 19, 25 
aualo, 898 

amBrta 181 . 21 1, 242, 306 
a-mlll. n-tlmn-kra) a, 41 
njoga, 353 
aadkta, 314 

rrlba, 2, D, 10, 23, 33, 62, 82, 143, 148, 
170, 189, 221, 235, 259, 269, 276,291, 
292 305, S5S, SS4, S'*, 391, 393, 
394 

a'-Uia-Ulra =rarfba-s1rtip)a, 374 

artba-adbigama. 364 

arllia-arabodba, 4. 

artha-aanpsparsa, 259. 

nrtba-knj-, 9, 1G, 264, 377, 426 

a’-lba-l.rij'-k .ri-L«ana, 83 

aril s-1 mVl'mw, 7. 121, 241 

artl.a.krn.',.!.',nn, 41, 6 s , 179, 209 

artba-l ny-.-kiac-*, 16 

f*tba l rn'.-jnra, 10 

art* a-V.r.j .-nirhbUa, 10 

artl* -krf. rtbio, 361. 

artla-1 rijUarartha, 10, 25, Sf, 39 1, 

anl~-knvi-f«a-sr{l a-a-tha-prsdarinoa, 

7. 

rri’ '-I bit •■"dl.aaa 'aarirtl- to 
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pratibhSsa = pratabimba (SdariaTat), 22, < 
86, 274 

pratibbSaitra, 893 
pratiyogin = paryndSs a, 119. 
prati-rSpaka = prati-yogm, 171 
prativSdin, 217. 
prati-Tijnapti, 173, 293 
pratisedha, 101 

prattsedha-siddhi=pratisedha-vyavahara- 
praaiddlu = pratisedha- vaiBt pnrusar- 
tha-siddhi, 77. 
pratna, 148 

prattta = ni5cita=adhy araaita =bnddhi- 
gjhlta, 144 

jraQh, 19, 20, 39, 101, 160, 164, 168. 
pratlti = adhavnsaya, 42 
ptatlli = adhyavasuya — kelp ana, 42 
pratlti = avagama = bodha = prBpt! = 
panccbitti=ni6caya=a(lhyaTaEaya= 
kalpans = vjkalpa, 39. 
pratlti = prasiddhi, 16E, 170 
pratlti = bodha = adhigama, 74. 
pratlti = bodha = satpvedana = vijufina 
50 

pratitya, IS. 

pratltya-samatpada, 27, 311, 364, 399. 
prafitya-sannitpSda = asmin sati tdam 
bhavati, 126. 

praUtya-samutpada — mrvySparBh sarre 
dharmah, 49. 

pratttya-samntpannatva, 385 
pratyaksa, 12—16, 19—21, 25, 28, 88, 34 
40, 44, 46, 81, 260, 286, 296, 297, 803j 
304, 314, 332, 833, 360, 363 
pratyaksa-aunpalambba, 137. 
pratyaksa-anamSna, 107, 298 
pratyaksa-anumEim-nivrtti-laksana, 107. 
pratyaksa-ansayatTa, 304 
pratyakaa-abhSsa, 17, 19, 25 
pratyaksa-Sropa, 864 
pratyaksa-kytatya, 86 
pratyaksam-grhnnti 22 
pratyaksa = mrvikalpaka, 45 
pratynksa-nivrtb, 80 
pratyak§a-pratita, 188. 
pratyaksa-pramana, 397 
pratyaksa-balo, 866. 
pratyaksa-baia = aimkalpaka-bala, 44. 


pTatyaksa-bhSva = mmon-som-fiid, 851. 
pratyaksa-vikalpa, 364. 
pratyak?a-Tedja, 365 
prnty aka a-yy SpSra = mmkalpako-praty- 
aksa, 85. 
pratyaksatl, 41 
pratyakaatva, 272 
pratyak?atva-j5ti, 14 
pratyaksadi-virnddha, 170 
pralyabhySS, 321. 

pratyaya, 42, 62, 126, 262, 287, 353, 368, 
400 

pratyaya-bheda-bheditya, 114, 126 
pratyayamnrSa, 412, 418. 
pratyavamrlatl = pratyabhySnSti = ekl- 
karoti, 22 
praty-aya-mrs, 164 
pratyetnm = ni^cetnm, 238 
prathama-ksana, 312. 
prathnma-ksana-upadSna, 819 
prathama-ksanaaya upadeyam, 312 
prothanm-visaya-ksana-upSdEna, 319 
pratiiS, 420, 421. 

prodariana = Sdarsana = upadarsana — 
alocaaa =mmkalpaka-pratyaksa, 11. 
pradlpadi, 190, 191. 
pradesa, 190 
pradhSua, 78, 848, 364 
pradhvaipsa, 93 
pramS, 108. 
prsmS-karana, 4 
pramS (= pramana-phala), 7. 
prams = pramiti - knyS = arthg - pratlti- 
rupS, 372. 

pramSna, 14, 13, 25, 81—83, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 48, 60, 74, 77, 79,81, 107, 108, 
118, 119, 128, 180, 139, 147, 160, 167, 
218, 232—286, 244—246, 292, 388, 
834, 351, 372, 384, 386, 389, 391,896, 
419 

pramSna-atilaya, 244 
pramana-nirasta-Tidhi-bhava, 68 
pramSna=pramI-karana=pramS-BSdha- 
katama-k3rana=pramS-prakr§ta upa- 
ksraka, 889 

pramana - prameya - YyaraiSra - Sropa = 
tsbad - ma dan gzhal - byar tba - snad 
btags-pa, 360 
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nrtha-knya-aiddhy-artha, S04 
artha-gocara, 308. 
artha-jfiann, 68, 290 
artha-darSana, 4 
nrtha-dvara, 291 
artha-prakaSa, 365 
artba-pratiti, IS, 886, 890 
artha-nidoaya, 884 
artha — bbutartha, 88. 
artha-miitra, 8, 276 
artha-rupa = artha-svanlpa, 268 
ortia-TiniScaya-srabliS™, 49 
artha-vedana, 860 
artha-Sabda-yiieaa, 28. 
artla aamsaya, 8 
artba-Bampratyaya, 168 
artha-aambandba, 18 
artha-BJkgat-klritva, 18 
artha-samarthya, 274, 276, 308. 
artba-sarSpya, 384, 386 
artha-aiddhi, 10 
arlha-BTarupa-janman, 296 
artha = paramarthasat, 86. 
artbSkarnsamsparsn, 259. 
artlupatti, 115 
artbapaya, 272 

artliapattyS = samarthyena = parampa- 
raya, 251. 

artbalocana, 296, 296 
artbavabhasa, 259 

arthendriya = artha-8abrteDdnya 1 278 
arthopoyngah = sanaikargah, 271 
arbnti, 170 
alankXro, 258, 

allka, 806, 868, 412, 413, 428,429 
allka = na vSstava = mSnaaa = kulpa- 
mka = bahya, 422 
alika-bahya, 411 

alika = avJstava = alika-bahya, 422. 
alikatva, 270 

alika = aamanya-Iak?ana, 422, 428 
allka = alika- bubya = j3ti, 422. 
allkakSra, 81 
avakalpate, 168 
avagabana, 859 

avagHbin=Ti 9 ayI-karoti, 265, 296 
avarcbeda = upakara, 288 
ayadbUraao, 315 


PTamarga = protyaramarsa, 412 
pvastn, 194, 196, 217, 264, 270 

(ivaatu-dardasa, 228 

pvasths, 258 

Pvasthnna-tDatram (=m(yam), 250. 
pvasiyate, 198, 265 
PTaBlyarnSna, 307 
Piacyatra, 302 
PTastara, 304 
pvastava = manasatva, 292 
pvikalpa, 284 
pvikalpa-dhl, 412, 413. 
pvikalpa - svasamvedana - pratyakga, 410, 
411 

pvikalpoka, 266, 285, 286, 367 
pyicaraka, 292 
PVidyS, 868, 896, 399 
pvidyfi = avidya-vasana, 896 
PTidya-vSBanS, 868, 882, 419 
pyidyH-vaaonS =m3yS, 291 
PYibbSgn, 405 

pvibbRga ss niraTayava=niram3n (vastu), 
266 

pvirodha, 338 
pnsaipvadayanti, 270 
avisnipvSdi, 30, 400 
PTitaragaUam, 247. 
avlta-hatu, 208 
pvyapadeSya, 226, 276 
pvyabreka, 247. 
pvyatirekiB, 242 
aSaktatvo, 264 
gSakyn, 83, 192 
piakja-sBinaya, 28 
gdravana, 162 
psaraskrta, 114, 126, 241. 
asamskrta-dharum, 92, 114 
asat-kolpa, 46. 
osnt-khyat], 4OS 
asat-pratipokga, 221 
psat-pratipakBatra, 170 
asattva, 264 
psattva-iiTOtti, 139 
asad-vyavahaia, 119 

aaad-TyaraMia-belo, 82 

asaanidbSna, 85 
osamartha, 189, 190 
asamartba-nkiira, 190 
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pramana-prameya-Brarupa, 308. 
pnunano-phala, 6, 18, 16, 38, 39, 46, 49, 
873, 386. 

pramEnn-phala = prama = pramanafiya 
knyB, 889 

pramHna-YiniScaya-vada, 7, 62 
promEna-vyavastho, 14, 299, 801, 302, 
864 

pram&neaa Snddha = pramSnena yiniS- 
clta, 88 

pramana- sam pi ara , 14, 299, 801, 302 
pramEna = aamyag-juilna, 7 
pramana = SEdhakatama =prakr?ta-npa- 
karaka, 41 

pramfina-rnddba, 118, 221, 814 
pramSna-auddlm-artlw-griUn'n, 88 
pramBnatS, 17. 
pramanatva, 877. 
pramSnetara-vyavastbS, 899 
pramatr, 889 
pramapayati, 386 

pramiti - knyS = prama = pratlb - rOpH, 
373 

pramiti = prama ss pramiti-knya = pra- 
muna-phaltt, 389. 
pramiti-rbpa, 40, 42. 
pramndita, 32 

prameya, 819, 386, 389, 391, 898, 396. 
prayatnSnaatarlyoka - jmna - atpadanc, 
202. * 

prayatDSnaatnrlyakatTO, 126, 126, 202 

prayoktavya, 67. 

prayoga, 61, 92, 112, 116, 126 

prayojana, 1, 2, 116, 891 

prayojann-nispnttj, 10 

piayiyyate, 92. 

pravartako, 831 

pravartaoa, 6. 

prnvartaynti, 270, 807, 426 

pravrtto, 191. 

pravrtti, 18, 368, 867, 873 

pravrtti-nimitta, 18 

pravrtti-yogya - artha = artba-kriyE-8a- 
martha-nrtha, 873 
pmrtti-vijBana, 867, 369. 
pravrlti-nsaya, 861, 426. 
prasauga, 164, 260, 261, 282, 369, 426 
praBanga = thal, 386 


praBanga-praynga-Tacana-mEtram, 92. 

praaanga-Badiana, 261 

prasiddlu, 166 

prasiddhi = sanketa, 166 

prag-avastka, 278 

prHpakn, 6, 861 

prSpaka-Tisaya, 4. 

prapona, 6, 7. 

prapana-yogyi-karana, 6 

prnpana-yogyl-karana-Skara, 46. 

prapayati, 11, 88, 192, 270, 807, 426 

prEpta, 12, 117. 

prapta — antar-bhnta, 62. 

prEpta =janakatvena antarbhnto, 61 

prEpt), 8, bl, 412, 

prEpti = adbigati = pratlti — bodha, 873. 
prapya, 864. 
prEpya-viaayo, 18. 
prSmSnya, 7 
prEmEnya-laksana, 8 
phala, 6, 27, 384 
pkala-dariana, 280 
phaln-bhOta-jnana, 378 
piala-wSesa-TyavaBtla, 388 
phala-flvabhSTa=hbras-bui raE-briun, 
861. 

bahutra, 14 
babnvrlhi, 182 
bldhazn, 803 
badhaka, ISO, 164 
bsdhita, 164, 170. 
bJdhita-betYEbhSBa, 171. 
bobnlyena, 11 

bEhya, 876, 896, 411, 418, 416 
bEbya-bbeda-agraha, 807 
bEhya-mtn-sattva, 168 
bEbya-Yi;aya, 862, 368 
bShya-samSropa, 865 
babyatra, 805, 807 

bakru=8val oksana =rndbi-rEpa=para- 
martha-Bat, 68. 
babySrtbapeksE, 410. 
bahyetara-paksan, 883 
baddbi, 266, 272, 882, 889, 400, 411 
bnddhi-gata = mSnasa = kalpamia, 374. 
bnddhi-grUta, 144 
bnddbi=jSEna, 390 
buddhi = saipvid, 143 
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asambaddha, 268, 280. 
aaaiOpakatra, 264. 
asamySa, 248. 

asMWrana, 64, 208, 209, 804. 
aiSdhSrana-karona, 19 
aBadhSrana-dharmo, 305 
aaEdboraiia-bliSva, 806 
amddha, 88, 119, 145, 172, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 211, 220. 
ajlddha-beta, 180. 

asiddhSrthutE = nnyathE-aiddhartlata, 
422 

anddbi, 104, 218. 
aaplmta-pratibhlsa, 898. 
aannn aati idam bbavati, 385 
aiam-aLamiliS, 286. 

fflfflra, 34, 40, 41, 195, 852, 378, 899, 400, 
429. 

ffira-SdMyaka, 303, 426 

akara-badScitkatra-anntneya, 264. 

akira =jSti, 408. 

jkSra = pratibbSgo, 19, 429 

akaravaj-jaanam, 887 

nkaranat, 217, 400 

akSSa, 114, 127, 184 

»Tti, 40, 267 

Skramati, 100 

akgipati, 161. 

Skflipta, 106, 147 
Kkqiptn = saipgrhjta, 147. 
nkhjana, 285. 

Sfchyayate, 98, 94 
agama, 28, 172, 174 
Sgama-pnunSna = Infi-gi-tshad-mn, 

382 

Bgama-tirnddba, 168. 

Sgama-siddla, 174 

agaraa-aiddba-trairUpyo-anumSna, 224 
Stma-kKrya-onupalambbequ, 225 
5tma-pratya3t$a-mvrtti = vadi-pratwEdi- 
pratyaksa-niTttti, 79 
Stma-bhava-a-voatiita, 866, 

Edarfana, 814 
itauiu, 28, 179, 846 
Stmlyo, ssi. 

5dariayat=npadarSayttt, 6, 166, 260 
Sdaisa-Tat, 22. 

Edi= batanam, 128. 


SdbEna-kgano, 189. 
adbara, 268 

EdbEra-adbeya-bbEYa, 268 
EdbEra-rEpa, 97. 

Bdbiyote, 94 
Spatta, 480. 

Zpaona, 12, 205 
SpEta-janinan, 296 
Epekgika, 855. 

SbbEsa, 41. 

Sbbasa =* pratibbEsa, 20, 41, 195 
EbbEsa — pratibbEsa = pratibimba, 20. 
ayatana, («J« 7—11) 186, (J6K 6—12) 
293. 

Synb-saipskSra, 174. 
arabdha, 275 
arddha, 74. 

Sropa, 882, S77, 427. 

Sropa = adhySsa, 409 
Sropa = kalpanS = grahya - grShaka- kal- 
panS, 312 
Sropita, 192, 287 
Srohati, 882 
Irya, SO, 81, 827, 836 
Irya-deia, 327 

SUambano, 4, 42, 62, 854, 382. 
alambana-pTatyaya, 27, 279, 811, 812. 
alambana-pratyaya= artha, 382 
alambana = Yitaya = gooara, 812. 

Elaya, 828, 329 

Elaya-nj&ana, 173, 298, 828, 829, S67. 
alttya-aantilnc., 369. 

O oka, 88, 190 
alocana, 297. 

Slocita, 271, 276. 

Slooyu, 294, 295 
ESaya, 281. 

Sirayate, 291. 

ESntyn, 846, 353 
Esafyita, 28 
abita, 384. 
iccbS, 889 
ltara-abbSra, 106 
idamtS, 80. 

Idaipta = vidbi-svarEpa =syala3j8ana,424. 
indnya, 20, 174, 271, 278, 298, 305, 311, 
316, 818, 820. 
indnya =adhipati, 354 

29 
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baddby-avasita, 148, 144. 
baddhy-akara, 409. 
baddhy-Itmaii, 34. 

baddhy-Srndhn = m5caya-arfl#a = vi- 
kalpitu, 19, 148. 
bnddhy-ntplda, 400 
bodha, 44, 265 
bodha-pratlti, 41. 
bodhisattra, 91 
banddha, 179 
bauddha-mata, 284 
bbadanta, 161 
bbagavatt, 321. 
bhangl, 816. 
bhavadlya, 88 
bbazaa-mate, 150. 
bbaTitr-apek^atvSt, 845. 
bbSva, 92, 98, 94, 104, 118, 198,196, 218, 
217, 218, 283, 283, 296, 846,876,400 
bhava-abbava, 219, 290 
bhSvj-abbSTa-sadhSrana, 414. 
bhSva-abhava-sfidharaiia-grabana, 414, , 
416 

bblra-micaya, 216 
bbara — vidhi = vastu, 193 
bhava-TyaTaathiti, 217. 
bb&Ya-sfidbltranya, 415 
bhSTa-BvatOpa = Yidhi-gvartlpa-paramBr- 
tha-sat, 416 
biavana, 867, 368 
bharaDj-dharraa, 190. 
bhSvaml-prakarsa, 31 
bhSvanS = yHaona = karma — cetan3 = 
= Bapiabbra, 349 
bbSvayati, 196. 
bharika, 423 
bhaaate, 266. 

bhinna, 276, 303, 862, 410, 411 
bhuma-Yigayatva, 271. 
bbiaaa - nsesana-BYabhava-abbidh5y]n, 
126. 

bbinna-santana-Yaititra, 817 
bhumatva, 816. 
bbnta, 117. 
bbota-aanigbata, 177. 
bhOtatB, 78 
bhmala, 64, 84, 86. 
bhatala-jSSna, 86 


bbQtala-grSbi-pratyaksam, 81. 
bhSffirtha, 31. 
bbllml, 32. 
bheda, 8, 270, 276 

bheda-agraha, 366, 408, 404, 411, 412. 

418, 419, 420. 

bbeda-agraha=s akhySti, 865, 428 

bhedagraha = agrahana = akbySti, 413. 

bhedagraba = apoba, 404. 

bhedm = yisista, 269. 

bbaatika, 294. 

bbrSnta, 4, 17, 18, 282 

bhr5nti, 26 

matSntara, 160, 305 

mati = Bbam-pa, 862. 

madbya, 278. 

madhya-deSa, 178. 

madhyastha, 162 

manBB, 81, 160, 293, 294, 318 

mauasikara, 812, 328 

mano-dbatu, 293. 

mano-Yikalpa-santSnn, 816 

maaO'Tqaina, 28, 29, 812, S28. 

mano-rynana-dhStu, 29, 298. 

mano-vynUjia-BantSna, 816. 

mnnvSna, 161 

maldl-kSTima, 32 

mobS-tikS = tik-chen, 826. 

mahS-bhutn-saipgb5ta, 117 

mitre, 92, 129, 355 

jnSnasa, 261, 314, 317, 818. 

zaSnaea-jSSna, 418 

xaBnasara jSSna = vicara 293 

mSnasa-pratyaksa, 48, 164, 271,809, 312, 

316, 818, 828 

mSnasa-pratyaksa-atpSda-knyS, 312. 

mSnasa-pratyaksa-janaka, 312. 

mSnasa-pratyak^a-Yisaya, 312 

mSnasatYa, 292 

mUna&tman, 316 

zaHyS, SG7, 368 

znithya, 6, 399, 403 

mimBmsU = dpyod = Yioara, 833. 

mlyate, 384 

mukhya, 111. 

mudgaradi, 93 

murta = panocbumB-pannSnmval, 181. 
xaSrtatYa, 414 
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indnya-artha-Bamnkaraa, 276, 278, 281, 
294 

indnya - artlia-sannikarffa-ja, 297, 292. 
indnya - artha - sannikarsa -prabbavata, 
296 

indriya-jatva, 292 
mdriya-jnEna, 16, 28, 814. 
indnya-bhranti, 19, 26 
indrlya-vyuSna, 22, 26, 28, 312, 818, 816— 
818 

lndriya-vfynBna-yigaya, 812. 
indnya - vijS’.tna - yyatmkta • lakgonaka, 
814. 

indnya-vljuana-BadrS a, 814. 
indriya-vptli, 162. 
indriyaja, 277, 286, 819, 820 
mdriytya-Tikalpa, 277. 
indnySdi, 372, 377. 
indnyantara, 818. 
indnyaSnta, 313. 

ISvara, 406 
utkorga, 177 
utkrgta, 364. 
uttaraksla, 94. 
nttara-kaana, 312 
ntpatti-aarnpyabhyBm, 371. 
ntpadyate, 64, 190. 
ntpanna, 366, 898 
ntpasya, 286 
utpBdn, 277. 
utpadaka, 400 
utpadakn-hetu, 68. 
utpSdokatva, 298 
utpSdya, 864 
utprekgB = Bropa, 298 
utpreksanarvySpara, 6 
utpreksB-yyapSra, 261, 292 
udayo, 28 
ndabarann, 92 
ud&barana-upanaya, 162 
udbodhana, 400 
npakaraaa, 267 
upokara, 296, 420 
upakBra-anga, 269 
npakarakatva, 296 
upakora-garbha, 268 
upakBrya-upakBraka-bhEva, 296 
upakaryata, 420 


upakSrya= viSegya, 269. 
npagama-ySda, 288 
upadara, 126, 127, 896. 
upacanta-arfba-Tedana, 896. 
upacaryate, 897, 898 
upacSraeya karana, 878. 
npajEyamEna, 269 
upadarl, 147, 260, 276, 861. 
upadarlana = yipsB, 61. 
upadesa-pragayana, 207. , 

npadbBna, 292 
npapaday, 274, 291. 
uparata-mdnya-yyapSra, 819 
upalakgana, 276, 296 
npalabb, 284. 

npalabdbacara-munbandba, 266. 
npolabdbi, 62, 138, 262, 869 
upalabdhi = jMna, 60. 
npalabdhi-IakBann-prEpta, 66, 108, 120. 
upolabdlu-lakHona-prapta— ]2Sna-Ti?aya- 
bhBta, 117. 

upalabdhi = vidhi, 62, 90, 100. 
npalambha-pratyaya. 64 
n palambha-rflpa, 149 
npasagihara, 6B, 187, 206. 
apasarpana-pratyaya, 319 
npayoga, 2, 277 

upayoga - anSesatab = yiSispi - npayoga- 
abbayBt, 272 

upldana, 270, 312, 319, B20 
npldina-kgano, 48 
upBdaya, 897 
npSdoya, 26 

upBdhi, 86, 122, 124, 127, 128, 268, 289, 
286. 

upadhi-npadhimat, 200 
upBdhi =jBti, 288. 
upaya, 264 
abbaya, 191 

ubhaya naya-aamlirayana, 4 
ullikhyate, 411 
□emagata, 81. 
eka-artba-kBritS, 412. 
eka-yijnSno-gocoiatya, 291 
eka-yyByrtti, 404. 

eka-aBmagrl-yartamSaa- jBBna -sanBna- 

kBlina-visaya-ksana, 868 
ekatrs, 191. 
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mErdian, 31. 
mrga-tnadadi, S6S 
'morn, 65. 

jathS-kathamcit, 291 
yathE-tathatEm, S96 
yatbS-drslam, 396. 
yathS-pramJna-BrabhSvena, 62. 
yathl-prasaugom, 92 
yatbarthKnnbbava, 890. 
yattH-min-praniEnafb, 130, 186 
yad-akHram, 34 
yadrccha-s&bda, 406. 
ynkta, 74, 81, 286 
yujynte, 383, 389. 393. 
yogEcarn, 370 
yogm, 81, 189 

yogi-pratyaksa, 30, 81, 32, 33, 58 
yogya, 19 

yogya karana r= sakBat-lmnn, 28, 314 

yogya-pratiyogy-aunpalabdhi, 77 

yogyatE, 63, 63, 71. 

yogyatva, 117 

yogyl-karana, 314 

yojanS, 6, 20, 80, 409 

yojanlya, 145 

yojayati, 226 

rasa, 263 

rahita, 399. 

rEpa, 16, 23, 63, 184, 164, 178, 194, 217, 
283, 320, 884, 411, 416 
rflpa-Eyatana, 173, 175 
rEpa-ksana-antara, 812, 819 
rEpa-ksanSntaram = dvifiyo naaya-ksa- 
nab, 320 

rEpa-k;onSntarasya upadSnam, 812 
rEpa-ksanantarasya BobakErui, 812 
iHpa-keanEntara-aabakamE mdnya-vy- 
SSneaa jatuta, 312 
rEpa-praa3da, 204 
rEpa = rupa-akandha, 177 
rupa-Tiveka, 273. 
rEpa-visaya, 279 
rEpa-akandha, 178, 176. , 
rEpa = svarupa, 18, 36, 74, 94, 193, 216, 
284 

rEpalE, 422. 

lakgana, 16, 112, 117, 814. 
laksana = laksyate anena, 62. 


Iakaaaa=samagn=hetu-pratyaya-8ania- 

grl,61. 

lakjanatva, 36 
Iak?ya, 16, 169 
lakpyate, IS, 396. 

Isbhate, 41. 

lings, 48, 68, 66, 86, 109, 116, 167, 234, 
398 

linga = gtan-thsigB, 212 
linga-trairupya, 223. 

Imga-praatSva, 81 
linga-bhEta, 81. 82 
linga-bEpena, 85. 
lrngnja-nkalpa, 6. 
lamgiko, 866 

loka-prasiddhi-virnddba, 164 
lokottara, 82 
laukikJgra-dharma, 81 
vaktr, 180, 247 
vaktrtva, 188, 189, 200 
vacana, 92, 111, 161, 396 
vacana-mEtram, 390 
varna, 16. 
vamStmaka, 16 
vartamana, 260, 261 

vastn, 8, 14, 8B, 37, 68, 68, 76,77,79,94, 
114, 184, 170, 180, 193, 194,196,199, 
263, 266, 284, 424, 426 
vastn-abbEva, 88B 
vaBtn-traya, 267 
vasta-darSana-bafo-pravrtta, 174 
vastn = paramErlhasat, 35, 68 
v&atu — paramSrtha-aat ” avalaksana — 
= ksona, 76, 422 
vastu-bala-pravrtta, 167 
va?tu-bhEta, 266, 412 
vaatu-rEpn, 16 

vastu-rEpa-vivikta-EkSraJi = kalpito *hbl- 
vai. = kalpita-annpalmbbab = drsya* 
annpalabdhih, 195 
v&stu = vidhi, 80 
vaata-svabhEva, 270 
vaatntah, 128, 132, 304. 
vastntab Bat, 121 
v aatntva-vySvaathBpana, 304 
vaatrSdi, 368 

vastv-antaram, 77, 82, 119 
Tastr-atmika, 890 
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datvSdhyaYaaSya, 46. 
ckatvSbhSYa, 94. 
akJtaiakatYa-Yirodha, 94 
eXStman, 269. 

akauta-Yiknlpa-YHsanS-Yada, 368 
kathraa, 364 
katbaqicit, 404. 
kathita, 189 
kodScitkatva, 869. 
kadaoittYam, 869 
karana-s&dhana, 19. 
karana=Yikrti, 409 
karnnE-raaa, 268 
karts, 389. 
karma, 160, 889. 
karma-kartr-kSrana-bhSva, 389. 
karma = cetana, 867. 
korma-sSdhana, 69. 

kalponS, 6, 18, 21, 82, 88, 71, 80, 225, 
272, 276, 293, 295, 801, 877, 382 
kalpaim kSeid, 328 
kalpanS-dvayam = rtog-gSie, 829 
kalpanSpodha, IS, 17—19, 814 
kalpana = \ ikalpa,, 6, 20 
kalpana = Yikalpa-Ynflanl, 287 
kalpana = yojana, 20. 406. 
kalpika, 411 

kalpita, 19, 21, 167, 168, 186, 217, 287, 
424. 

kalpita-blieda, 867. 
kalpita-bheda = Yikalpa-visaya, 123. 
kalpita = vikalpita = aamSropita = 
Yikalpa-smdha — mscaya-HrUaka = 
buddby-avasita, 74 
kSka-danta, 1 
kSyika, 84. 
karaka, 867, 889. 
kSraka-hetn, 4, 10 
karana, 126, 190, 195, 198, 389 
karana-]SHya, 872 
kSrann-pbula-bhSYa, 876 
kSrana=BSdbakatama-karapa=praIcr8ta- 
upakSraka = adhipati-pratyaya, 872. 
kSrana-hatn, 62, 879 
kSnmSntara, 94, 382 
kartanya-ekadeSa-Yrtti-mraEa, 305 
kSrya, 81, 251, 259, 280 
kStya-kSranatYa, 104 


kSrya-kSrana-bhSYa, 118, 290, 295. 
kSrya-kSrano-bhaYa-nimitta, 187 
kSrya-mbhEYa, 148. ' 
kSrySnnpalabdln, 81, 82, 163 
korySnranSna, 70. 
kala-an&nogata, 8, 83. 
kslpamka, 182, 289 
knpcid idam, 85, 
krtaka, 118, 125. 

krtakatYa, 127, 182, 185, 162, 234 
kevala, 81, 85, 86, 148, j96, 280, 289. 
keYala-anvayin, 284. 
keYala-pradeSopalambba, 81. 
keYBla-bbStala-giEbi-jnSna-rOpa, 88. 
kaYala-bb&tala-grShi-pratyakBa, 81, 82 
kevala-Yyatirekm, 208 
kramn, 288 

knyate = vikuyate, 407 
knya, 5, 20, 878, 877 
krlijsdi, 3 
khsta-manas, 829. 

ktana, 8, 14. 21, 83, 41, 46, 61, 64, 67, 
68, 121, 190, 192, 194, 268, 288, 298, 
816, 819, 360, 420 
katuta-sanUSna, 121 

kBona-avalaksona, 23 
ksanantara, S20. 

kaanSntara.jonana-Sakti-rahita, 189 
ksaniko, 46, 89, 238 

ksanikatva, 81, 92, 93, 121, 287, 290, 297, 
816, 863 

ksanikatYB-pratiksepa, 821 
kaSnti, 81. 
k?oda-ksaraa, 27 
gakSrHdj, 127 
gab, 144, 187, 188, 428. 
gati-dharman, 8 
gati-niYrtti, 268 
gati = rtogs-pa, 198. 
gamaka, 68, 69 

gamaka-bhttta-Bambandha-pramBna-pra- 
tlti-apeksa, 180 

gamana-Yaoana-pratibhSaa, 870. 

gamayati,400 

gamika, 88 

gamya-gamoka-bhSYa, 71, 72, 876 
gabandh pantbak, 808. 
gSbate, 270 


29 * 
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Tastv-Ibhfisa, 264. 
vahni, 264 
valini-aabda, 264 
valnri-Bvalakgana, 429. 
vSkya, 118, 147 
Tlkjurtba, 161. 
vlcaka, 19. 

Tlcya, 19, 169, 413. 
vacya-vacakatra, 23 
vacya-vScaka-bhnva, 22 
vJcyamana, 167 
vSoya-vScaka-rnpa, 81. 
vacya-vScnka-aaipsarga, 276 
vurtj, 190 
vis, 368 

vitsttnu, 261, 291, 293, 294, 367, 868, 862, 
400, 419, 426, 428 
vSsanl =: Blmarthya, 867 
vSsana = pOrvam jBSnam, 368 
vSatava, 287, 866 
vlayaUo, 368 

Vlkalpa, 6, 16, 21, 22, 82, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
196, 207, 268, 261, 266, 270, 271, 276, 
276, 277, 285, 302, 316, 366, 362, 864, 
386, 405, 400, 407, 409, 410, 412, 413, 
418, 426, 427, 428. 
vikalpa == atad-vynvrtti, 293 
vikalpa = adbyavaaaya, 282, 409 
vikalpa == adhyavaaSya = niScaya, 295, 
vikalpa = anasandhSna, 406 
vikalpa = vitarka, 20 
Tikalpa-antaro, 404 
vikalpa-avikalpa, 864. 
Tikalpa-ankalpa-rapatS, 272 
Tikalpa-ndaya, 316 
vikalpa =kalpaaS, 46, 284 
vikalpa-gocara, 306, 410, 411 
vikalpa-janana, 362 
Vikalpa-janakatvo, 318 
nkalpa-jnSna, 21, 164, 410, 411 
vikalpa-jfi5na-gocaratvn, 164, 427 
vikalpa-jngna-grtiiya = vikalpa- vyiiana 
visaya, 164. 

vikalpa-jnana-pratibliasa-abbava, 425 
vikalpa ess dvatdlil-kainna, 20 
vikalpa-dbl, 269. 
vikalpa-pratyaya, 206, 271 
vikalpa-yoni, 405 


vikalpa-rtlpa, 259, 260. 
vikalpa-rQpatva, 862. 
vikalpa-TSsanS, 261, 270, 298, 294, 368 r 
418. 

vikalpa-vlsana-vada, 868 
Tikalpa-vUsana-vBsita, 806. 
yikalpa-vijnana, 21, 164, 260, 261, 867. 
vikalpa-vijSSna = kalpanu, 165. 
vikalpa-visaya, 21, 417, 418. 
vikalpa = savikalpaka, 297. 
vikalpa=savikalpaka-pratyak6a,27e,422 
nkalpaka, 6, 61, 817. 

■vikalpaka 55= anuvrtti- vyavptti - kalpaka*- 
286 

vikalpaaa, 61 
nkalpayati, 296, 868. 
nkalpasya avastbl, 409 
vikatpSkara, 805, 411. 
vikalpadhiathEna, 306 
vikalpiHI, 88, 361, 386 
vikalpotpatti-Baktiinat, 46 
vikolpyate, 266, 406, 406 
vigrahavaat, 376 

vigrahavEn = pramlna-siddhob = na tnc- 
chob, 875 
vicara, 20 

Vieira = mlmamBa, 388. 
ncSra-asaha, 806. 
vzcSra-saha, 804 
vicSraka, 294 
vicSryamSna, 382. 
vicdmma-gamana-vacana, 367. 
vyEtiya-pramlna • samplava - mrSkarana 
308 

njaata, 232. 

vijiSna, 6, 6, 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 31, 89, ■ 
42, 44, 60, 68, 160, 164, 166, 178,269, 
264, 267, 283, 284, 298, 294, 815, 320, 
831, 848, 368, 356, 364, 370, 876, S77 r 
888, 384, 388, 414 
vijnSna-janoka, 264 
njBBna-pratibhaaa, 381 
vijnSna = manas, 310 
vySana-vEdm, 6, 32, 50. 869, 370 
vySSna-visaya, 35S, 886 
vijSSna = Yiiitsta-jnlna, 6 
vijuSna-skandha, 6, 160, 173 
vitarka, 20 
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gens, 20, 145 
guna-karma-gata, 266 
guna-knlpanS, 21. 
gnrntya-pratibandha, 268. 
grlnaii, 86, 270, 832. 
grblta, 816. 

grhlta-pratibandba-hetnka, 804. 

go, IS. 

gocara, 302, 820. 
gooaratva, 820. 
gocarayitnm, 272. 
gotra, 834. 
ganr asti, 81. 
gaur nSati, 81. 

grahapft, 17, 20, 41, 116, 144, 295, 866, 
409. 

grahaka, 50, 355. 
grUhaka-akSra, 46, 898, 898. 
grobi, 31 

grabyo, 21, 38, 47, 50, 270. 
grahya-Skara, 259, 897, 898 
gr3bya-grahaka-Sk3ra, 866. 
gr&bya-grSbaka-kalpniia, 426. 
grEbj a-grabaka-kalpaBS-apoiJia, 84, 86. 
grabya-grEhakatva-vikalpa, 20 
grabya-grah oka-mnnukla, 82. 
grnhya-rupa, 28. 
grahya-Tisaya, 18. 
grabya-mrSpa, 18. 
gbafa, 64, 68, 163, 420 
gbata-ahbava, 78, 81. 
gbata-jB&na-abbavo, 119 
gbatate, 40, 382 
gbata-pata, 199. 
gbafSdiTat, 162 

ghatannpalambba-kSrya-annpalabdbi, 81 
cah pnnar-artbe, 194, 198 
' cakasati = pratibhSsante, 266 
c&kaur-adi, 66. 
cnksur-vijfitina, 21 
eoksuh, 279, 818, 818 
catob-koti, 61. 
caa tatharthe, 203. 
ookrasatva, 54, 154 
ciklrauh, 383. 
citta, 298, 866. 
citta- oaitta, 829. 
citta-maha-bbnmika-dharina, 928 


citta-vipraynkta-samsklra, 174 
citta-santBna, 400 

cittam = manab = Tjjfiana = mann- gya- 
tana = mano-dbstn, 29 
cittotpSda, 368 
emtyatva, 818. 
citra-gu, 124. 
caitasika-dbanna, 29. 
cetanS, 298. 
cetana-viiaga, 867. 
do betaa, 294. 
cbitti, 89. 
obida, 39 

obeda, 85, 141, 179 

chedana, 878. 

jagat, 193. 

jada, 175. 

j an ayah, 190, 400. 

janita, 819, 320. 

janya-janakntva, 190; 

janya-janaka-bhava, 190 

yala-gbaranadi-krlyg-abblTa, 119 

jaladbara-patala, 121 

jEta, 367. 

juft, 20, 40, 287, 276, 303, 413 
jgtimatta = Ty aktinam abhmnatg, 419. 
jHti = Bflmanya, 419. 

I jStyEdl, 18 
l jSyamana, 890. 
jyfiasita, 205 
jlnta, 174 
j3apt), 267 
jSatrtva, 259. 
jSStata, 355, 398, 409. 
jflgtatS =s akEratS = prakasn, 409 
jliStatayS = drsfatayg, 63. 
jBStatva, 46 

jnSna, 4, 6, 10, 13, 19, 83, 3% 36, 39, 42, 
46—49, 186, 166, 192, 258, 258, 273, 
289, 298, 818, 828, 862, 836, 871, 273, 
874, 884—388, 888, 889, 894, 899, 400, 
403, 409, 419. 
jnSna-amusana, 893 
jnana-utpanna-pratyak?a, SIS 
jfiEna-utpadaka, 68 
jSgoa-karsna, 874. 
jBEna-grEh} a-SkSra, 408 
jnSnB-jfieya-STabhaTB, 107 
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■ntarka = vikalpa, 17 . 

Titti-rOpa, 81. 
vitti-sal 13, 40 
-vidadbat, 288. 

Yidyamuna, 120, 162. 

vidlu, 82, 08, 00, 70, 70, 108, 100, 41 6, 424 

Tidbi s= bbtiva, 100. 

Mdbi-rUpa, 417. 

TidlM-rDpa=asti-rQpa = sat=dravya, 422 
Yidlu-rOpa-YiBaya, 416. 

Tidhi-rBpa = satLl-mutm, 417. 

vidhi = sattra = yod-pa = sgrup-pa, 200 

vidlii-STarllpa, 416, 

Yidbi-B\arapa-vi;aya, 416. 

Yidbiyntc. GO 
tidboya, 62 

Yiniiba, 08, 01. 

linliia-niyatatYa, 02 
Yiniisa-lictYaniara-anapek^a, 02. 

Tiimsyati, 04, 03. 

Ylpaltja, 416, 417 
vipah<.a-blna, 234 
Yiparyaja, 6, 200 
uparjaja-Btidliana 203 
Yipral.ar;a, 207 
Yipraktfta, 06, 78 
YipraLr$ta-Tastn, 77. 
vipralrrjfa = na Eabja-darBana =a adriya, 
G4 

Yipraki s(a = tribbir Yjprakarjair Tipra- 
]crsta=dcba-lc7ila-svabbrna-Yiprakrfta, 
107 

vipratipatli, 17, 38, 92, 808 
Mpratipatti-mraUaraim, 6, 88 02. 
y iprayukta-saipakara, G1 
MbbaktatYa-Yya>astb3pana, 100 
viblieda, 303 
Yibhrama, 17 
viramya-YyltpSra, 8G4. 
ariruddba, 69, 93, 168, 190, 809 
y lruddba-dcsa, 190 

Yirnddha-dbarma-saipsarga, 61, 128, 135, 
196, 282 

■Yirnddha-dbarma-samsrsta, 8. 
YiruddbSryabbicuri, 221 
Yirndliyate, 389 

Yicodba, 8, 69, 104, 135, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
284 


viroGlia-kHryalijrana-bhaYKbhSvau, 104 
Yirodbilrtha, 191. 

YirodlianaYagab, 186. 
virodbilva, 188. 

Yivabsita, 245. 

!4 Yneka-sambandbau, 273 
Yiaada prattbbasa, 363 
viSadHbba, 312 

'2 YJsadnbba = YiSadabbusa, 819. 

YiSadatH, 863. 

YiSififa, 127, 296, 803. 

0 y iSista = upakiirya, 2B8 
YiSisja-YiBayatva, 804. 

YiSijla-vyaTabora, 291 
YiSigla-iabda 808. 

vibisjatva = sambandha = Bamavaya, 288. 
YiSesa, 23, 59, 125, 400, 409 
YiSc 5 a = dbarma, 59. 

YiScsajta, 65, 127, 276, 355. 
vibC?ana-YiScsya-bbuYa, 276, 287, 280,291, 
292, 295, 296, 855 

YiEc^ana-nic^ya-bbaYa-sambandha, 191. 
viBCsana sambaadba, 347. 
YiEosana-viicaya-sambandba, 855. 
Yiucsanatn, 281. 

YibCBya-YiEesana, 291 
Tiiesya-Y i io?ana-bb3va-sanmkarsa, 77 
l, Yisaya, 38 105, 118, 293, 810, 318, 320, 
853, 862, 877,384, 385, 386, 837,895, 
416, 410 

i, YiBaya-ksano, 820 

Yisaya-grabana-dbarma, 289. 
Yisaya-laksana, 871, 408. 
vijaya-vipratipaUi, 88 
MBaya-Yifaya, 886 
YiBaya-vi?ayin, 289, 290, 376 
Yiiaya-Yi^ayi-bhlva, 287 
YisayaQ, 41, 403 
visayatYa, 41, 282, 371. 

YiHayiiknra, 884, 380. 

Yiaaji-krnate, 281. 

YiniScita, 81 

vilrsa, 69, 70, 94, 182, 18S. 
vrksa.- mil tram = vrksa-svarfipHi 18 
Yrlfsa-BYabbiiYa, 132. 

YrkBa-svabbliYa = Yik?a-Yyitpya> <0 
YiksatYa, 76 
Yrtti, 286. 
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jilSna-pratibhasa, 87, 865. 
jfi&ia-pr&tibhEsa = jBana-Sklrn, 808. 
jnSna-8Tabh5Ta, 350 
jBIna-syarupa, 891. 
jBEnEkltro, 289. 
juunSpaksa, 63 
jBEnotpEdaka-apekn, 58 
jfifipakn, 865, 400 
jEapakOrhetn, 4, 10, 53, 
jBipya-jfiSpaka-bMiva, 295 
jfiSnam artha-ni8o5yana-8Tabh5Taai, 360 
jueya= Yisaya, 117. 
dittba, 20, 21, 276, 406 
tataatha, 276. 
tat-karyata-myoma, 233. 
tat-ponhara, 217 
tat-pnraaa, 132 
tat-prstha-bhSym, 816 
tat-prattbhasena, 22 
tnt-Bamaya-bhEyui, 427 
tat-aarHpya-tad-utpattibbjam visayatvam, 
41. 

tat-svabhiya, 132 
tattS, 80 

tatra = apoha-BTarOpa = B&miuya-lafesa- 
na, 424. 

tatbatt, 396, 899. 
tad-anuaann, 85. 

tad - apratibbJsa = anya- yyayyttl - anami- 
bhava, 418. 
tad-abhSya, 260 
tad-ayyabhicEra, 71. 
tad-ahaqEta, 20. 
tad-Etman, 61. 

tad-utpatti, 116, 148, 268, 276, 287. 
tad-Tilrara-ydtSntva, 114, 126 
tad-yedin. 288 
tad-yyavaccheda, 217 
tatanga-nySya, 8 
tarn, 138. 

tSdatmya, 66, 76, 116, 146, 198, 196,263, 
276, 284, 287, 889, 407. 
tSdStmya.anopapatti, 272. 

tSdatmya-aviSeaa, 72. 
tSdShaya-tadutpatti, 14, 53, 66 
tsdstmya-niaedha, 94, 108 
tsdstmya-annpalambha, 284. 
tEdrSpyo, 884 


tEdrOpya-anubbaya, 418. 
tSdiQpya - pracynti — tSdEtmya - abbava, 
198 

tsdrflpya = eSrilpya, 884. 

tEdrupy a = a Brupy a = anya-yyEvytti, 414. 

tirasknmt = adhyayasyat, 261 

tnccha, 88, 119, 163 

tytiya-linga-paTamaiBa, 49. 

tejas, 177. 

tn-kaaaa-parmSma, 190. 
tripnil, 389 

tnrUpo-lmgo, 116, 148, 898. 
trairUpya, 118, 223, 224. 
trailokya-ydaksaoa, 264, 862. 
trailobya-yySyytta, 38, 194, 417. 
than, 10 

dariona, 5, 23, 94, 98, 118, 174, 180, 261, 
269, 316 

darsana • adarsana = anvaya - vyatireka, 
95. 

darSana-Etmaka-yyayabSra, 899. 
dariona-gocara, 264. 
dariana-yySpEra, 292 
darBana-vyEpSrolva = indnyojatya, 292. 
dariita, 180, 195 

dEha-pEkSdika-BKmarthya-Eropah, 868 . 
dShEdy-artba-knyK, 83 
dlrgba-hram-vat, 811. 
du?$&, 180. 
dSganSbbidlutaS, 852 
dr?ta, 5, 118, 286, 375. 
dysta-arthaknyE, 868 
dr? - arthaknya- svalaksana -sEdbarmya, 
426. 

dy?ta=pratyak?a, 264. 
dystlnta, 128, 180, 147, 160. 
drstEnta-dhaimw, 118. 
dr?ti-prayrtti-pr5pti, 878. 
dysti-mSrga, 82, 56 

dySya, 68, 82, 108, 105, 117, 119, 120, 194. 
dySya-aimpalabdhi, 82, 68,78, 81—88, 87, 
108, 116, 118, 195. 
dySySnupalabdbi-luigatB, 81. 
dyaya-auupalambba, 81, 82, 90 
dylya-anupalambba-niicaya, 82 
dyiya-snupatatnbha-iabda, 85 
drSya-gbaJa-abbEva, 62. 
dyiya-nlyrtti, 81 
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vedanS, 265, 293, 811, 886, 899. 
vedana = anabhava = grahana, 267. 
vedaoS = vedana-skandia, 885. 
TedanS-sauyna, 831. 
vsdya 386 

■vedya-vadaka-BkSra, 899. 
vedyate, 891. 

vaidhannya, 188, 219, 882 
Taidharmya-ndSharona, 244 
Yiudharraya-dratanta, 114, 242, 266. 
vaidharmyavat, 208 
Taiylkarana, 345 
Tyakb, 85, 40, 112, 287. 
vyakb-jib-Skyb, 301 
vyatinkta, 127 
vyatmcyate, 218. 

Tyabreka, 57, 110, 126, 145, 188, 215, 219. 

243, 248, 416. 
vqabreka-npayatva, 249 
yyabieka = yyBTrtb, 244. 
vyatirckita, 274 
-vyaurekiD, 122, 123 
vyablncSra, 186 
Tjavncchidya, 217. 

-vyavaccheda, 101, 198, 217, 295 
vyavasaya, 269 

TyavaaSyStmaka, 16, 257, 298. 

■vyavasthita, 217 
vyavahrta, 82 
vyavahartavya, 82, 376. 

■vyavahartnm = pravartayitnm, 85 
ryavahara, 84, 117, 162, 228, 277, 289, 
,318, 879, 889, 898, 400 
Tyavahara-mBtra-visaya, 304 
•vyavabnyate, 82, 887, 898 
vyBkhyBta, 19 
TjSghata-BBuya, 898 

^ySpaka, 14, 7G, 104, 118, 124, 140, 141, 
142, 369, 416, 416 

Tyapaka . annpalabdhi, 92, 104, 141, 
481, 

Tyatfflra, 126, 181, 280 
vySpSra-anubandhitS, 426. 
TySpSia-kalSpa, 273 
lyapSra-pSramparya, 427. 
vylpara-vj apSn-blava, 875. 
•vylpSrintara, 864 
\y3p3wat, 818 


vygpta, 76, 98, 116, 189, 140, 142, 174, 
288, 416, 4t7 

vyBpb, 180, 186, 187, 284, 247, 248. 
vyBpb-visaya-pradarSana, 160. 
vyBpb-sadhana-pramHiia-vis&ya, 187. 
ryapya, 61, 104, 118, 124, 141, 142, 869. 
vvapya-Tyfipaka-bkBva, 116, 127 
vyavrtti, 16, 60, 185, 266, 806, 881, 416, 
426 

vyanttl-bheda, 184, 876 
TylTrth-rCpa, 806. 
vyutpatti, 1, 18 
vyatpatb = parlksa, 1 
vyntpanna-sanketa, 20 
iakb, 112, 269 
gakbmattva, 5 
eakti-viaisfa, 868 
B&kyate, 28 

gabda, 2, 19, 81, 112, 164, 162, 168, 166, 
202, 284, 276, 405, 409 
Babda-BkSia, 164, 269. 
Babda-kalpanB-nllikhita, 264 
SBbda-pratyaya, 166 
gabda- bhSvanB= gabda-vasaoa, 269 
gabda-bheda-pratyaya, 126 
sabda-yom, 406 
gabda-vScya = abhilBpya, 264. 
Babda-nkalpa, 418 
gabda-Yiseaa, 28. 

Babda-ara-laksana, 23 
BabdBbbaTa, 168 
BankS-piiBci, 63. 
iarlra, 2, 122 
BBsta-rasa, 268 
gBstra, 101, 167, 174, 221 
gastra-kBra, 155 

gimgapB, 60, 69, 70, 182, 183, 146 
gimgapB-svabhSva, 70, 182 
SimgapBtTa, 76, 94 
gnkla, 92 

guddha, 88, 265, 355 
guddhHrtha, S3 

Saddhartia = eralakpana = artha-kriyB- 
k3n-ksana, 83 

inayatB, 31, 82, 84, 94, 811, 384 
ganyatl = vijDtLna-mStra, 32. 
gSayatva = avabhava-gunyatTa, 94, 414. 
iQaya-iSdm, 32, 414 
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dpjjaniaiia, 05. 
dfSya-Si qiSapStva, 92. 
dpSyabhyupagama-pnrvaka, 198 
dtfjata, 191. 

de5a-anamigntn, 8, 83, 804 
deSa-kala-ananugata, 304. 
deio-kSla-avastha-bheda, 802 
deSa-kSIa-yyatirikta, 8 . 
deSa-bula-Bvabbnva, 06 
desa-bSIa-BTabbUTn-Tiprabrsta, 85 
deiSdi-Tipralci-ata-vySvartaiai 66 
deSildy-ananugmna 304. 
dcSa-rdpa = dosa-aiarnpa, 227. 
deSyo, 281. 
do$a-prasanga, 28 
drava-bathwavat, 272. 
dravja, 20, 129, 276, 409, 424 
drayya-kalpanE, 278. 
drayy a-guna-karma, 296 
drayj a-gruia-karma-jUti-tadvanlah, 290 
dvaya, 267. 
dvitvadi-sanMiyi, 366 
dyi-praUurn, 146 
draidbi-barana, C 
dvajrllpj a-abliHra, 170 
dharma, 16, 64, 68, 61, 72, 118, 114, 120, 
120, 182, 138, 162, 167, 178, 176, 170, 
241,289, 298, 816, 886, 899, 424 
dbarma-dbarmi-bbava, 68, 129 
dbanna-avabhSva, 120. 
dharmatmakn, 16 
dbarnu-dhanna-bhayn, 18 
dhorain, 68, 60, 87, 89, 92, 118, 120, 160, 
176, 179. 

dbarmm = annmej a, 62. 
dbarmm = SSraya, 170 
dbatu, 29, 298 
dbatu As 6, 203. 
abltu V 18, 298 
dbl, 269, 271 
dhnma, 894, 400. 
dbOma-prntibhata, 400 
dhyam, 268 

na knpcid ekam ekasmat, 811. 
na juttna-jueja-BTabbSva, 107 
no praliyeta = na mSalyota, 260 
nanE, 8 

nSna-deia-kSla-aToathS-saipBrsta, 2(6. 


nantarlyaka, 166. 
nantarlyakalya, 62 
nabbava-vyaTaccbeda, 217. 
nkmn, 20, 170, 264, 
nSma-kalpanB, 21, 269 
nama-jatyEdi-kalpana-apoJha, SS 
nSmadheya-tldatmya, 269. 
nSati, 80, 81, 118 
nSsTugocara, 411. 
nigamano, 149 
Bignmana = sadbya, 110 
mtya, 94, 164, 163, 176, 181, 202, 241. 
nityam=apracyifta-amitpanna-stiira-eia- 
svabbuyam, 121 
rntya-parinamiD, 348 
Bitya-rGpa, 96. 
mt) atya, 260 
BipSta, 166 
niimtta, 74 

mmitta-ndgrabana, 21, 412 
mmittayatti, 416 — 417 
niyata, 6, 21, 22, 72, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
307, 863 

mjata-avabbSaa, 259 
niyata-Ekora, 6, 21, 217 
niyata = pratibaddha, 123, 189 
1 niyata = pratibaddha = ryapya, 140 
niyata-pratibbaaa, 6, 196, B07, 418 
ni) ata-pratibbasa = nij ata-baddhi=niy- 
ata-akltra, 305, 808, 307 
myota-pratibblBa ~ BBa-pratibbSsa, 21 
myata-visaya, 72. 
niyata-vis&ya-sainbandbjtS, 874. 
njyata-svarlipa-abhaya, 217 
myatakSra, 195 
myatlkSra-abhlra, 195. 
niyama, 67, 70, 71, 74, 96, 187, 288, 284, 
288, 240, 871 
niyamita, 808 

myamaka-aimittBbhSya, 289 
niyojanat=myogato yojanEt=bSi)a-B5' 
manudhikaronyena pratiteb, 269 
niyoga = syeccbayE myoga, 259 
mhsyabbEya= SOnya, 217 
niradbistbSaa, ID 
nirantarn-utpanna, 811. 
mrantara-ntpEiin, 177 
niraqiso, 94, 276 
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sesaTad-atmmana, 208. 

aesSniunlna, 114, 

irotra-vjjSana, 28. 

slesa, 2GS 

?a<J-ndha-citta, 887. 

8&;(hi-tatpnrn;a, 289 

BMpyokta-samaTaya-sanniiarsa, 412. 

saijiynjyamana, 875. 

samyoga, 259, 267, 287, 288, 880, 420 

saqivSdaka, 16. 

aaipvit, 817, 818, 855. 

aaipvrti, 25, 82 

saipvedana, 44, 862, 868, 883. 

samvedana-dhapma, 259 

saipvedana-mStra, 888, 896 

saipvedana = sva-aamvedana, 42. 

samvedana = aaipvit = sanmtti, 885. 

saipSaya, 2, 8, 6, 17. 

saqiiiaya-Iietu, 107. 

saqiaara, 241. 

aaipsaiga, 276, 880. 

BapiakEra, fi, 80, 118, 176, 101, 279, 298, 
294, 888, 871, 882, 418, 428 
saipakEra = pnrva-aaipakara-patava, 281 
saipakEra = vEsanS, 291 
BamakEra-aamuba, 20. 
baqiBkEra = sambhuya kann, 811 
saipBkara-skandha, 298 
samsklra = Bmrb-janaka-samagrl, 868. 
saqiakEra = smrti-bfja, 89 . 
saipskErya, 864. 
samslq-ta, 125. 

sainaki ta =karanaih suipakaraih] 5 am 
bbOya krta, 125 
samskfta = kptaka, 241. 
sakala, 194 

sakala-saipakSra-anEdblrara, 294. 
Baksat-ktotva, 292 
aanknlana, 298 

sanketa, 28, 185, 288, 264, 278 
eangata, 288, 291 

BBjatiya - njltlya - nbhaya - aaataU-janana- 
eakti-yukto gbatah, 190 
BanjEi, C, 21, 166, 298, 811, 877, 412 
Banjoul, 276. 
sat, 198, 864, 424. 
satata-gati, 177. 

aati vastum =pratiaedbye aati vastuni, 79 


satkSrya-TSda, 176 
sattS, 868, 404, 415, 419, 421. 
sattva, 109, 180, 189, 160, 170. 
sattva-vikalpa, 269 
aat-pratipaksa, 221. 
eatya, 81 
sad-asad, 19. 

sad-asad-dhanm-sad-asad-dhanna, 405. 

sadatanatva, 869 

santSna, 8, 190, 194, 270, 804, 312, 816. 

382, 838, 884. 
santEna-apekpa, 8 
eantEaa-alambita, 818. 
sontEnEntan-iiuiiittatTa, 869. 
aandigdba, 274. 

aandigdha-vipakja-vyEvrttika, 184, 871. 

aandigdba-vyatirekita, 26B. 

sandeha, 246 

Bandhana, 295. 

aamukarga, 88, 285, 380. 

aannikrata, 280 

aanuidbEna, 85. 

aamudbi, 105. 

aannipEta, 311 

sannihita, 65, 227, 352 

aapakaa, 130, 416 

aapakse eva sattvam = anvaya = vjEpti, 
109 

aaptaml-artha, 14. 
samagra-BEmagrlka, 80 
samanantara, 62, 354. 
samanantarn-otpanna-nirvikalpaka, 427 
samanantara-pratyaya, 27, 271, 278, 811, 
312, 319, 871, 428 
aatnanaotara-pratyaya = manaailSra, 882. 
samartha, 6, 426 
aamnrtbana, 289 

samavBya, 269, 276, 267, 847, 420 
Eamavlja-tadvantap, 290 
samavayi-karana, 319 
aamEkolayot = nkalpayet = utprekaeta, 
292 
eamnna, 59. 
aamEna-kula, 319, 367 
sanuna-jEtiya, 28. 
aamlna-jatlya-Tjktilpa, 816. 
aamlna-TifayatS, 280. 
samSnadhikaranya, 81, 82, 199, 293, 406. 
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Buddhist answers that existence alone can have a cause, non-existence 
canno t be produced 1 If we understand by the non-existence of a thing 
its replacement by another thing,® this non-existence will not be some- 
thing differ ent from the replaced thing itself. If we understand by 
it its simple non-existence , 5 then its cause will produce nothing and 
cannot be called a cause. To do nothing means not to do anything; 
to be a non-producer means not to be a cause. Hence non-existence 
will have no reality and no validity. 

But then, the Realist asks again, what indeed is annihilation to the 
thing annihilated, is it something or is it nothing? If it were nothing, 
argues the Realist, the thing would never be annihilated and would 
continue to exist. It therefore must be something valid. If it is some- 
thing separate . 4 added to the thing in the course of its annihilation,, 
answers the Buddhist, it will remain separate, allthough added, 
and the thing will also remain unaffected.® notwithstanding the vicin- 
ity of such an uncomfortable neighbour. Let the « venerable gentle- 
man » 6 of such a thing remain intact after destruction, retorts the 
Realist, it will be your «Thmg-in-ItseIf », 7 a thing deprived of all its ge- 
neral and special properties and efficiencies . 8 In so saying the Realist 
hints at the Buddhist theory of ultimate reality which is but a bare 
pomt-instant This point, he says, will indeed remain even after the 
thing he destroyed. «This your realistic non-existence is empty and 


existence, to the six categories of the old Vaisejika school Bnt this opinion did not 
prevail m the realistic camp without strong opposition. PraiostapUda among the 
Taisesikas and Frabhakara among the Jllmlnisatas rally in this point to the Bud- 
dhists, cp PraSast , p. 225. and SD. p. 322 ft Sautiraksita, p. 135. 6 £, simply accuses 
the realist of assuming that non-existence is an effect. like the plant produced by the 
seed. But Kamalaslla remarks, p. 135 16, that this is not quite correct, since the 
KaiyUjiks and others do not assert that non-existence « exists a like a substance 
(draiyadnat), It is va meanmgu [padartha\ but not a substance (draiya) 

l TSP , p 135 10 

3 Ibid , p 185 23 

3 Ibid, 186 3 ff; cp NK p 182. 8 ff. 

4 TSP , p 133 20 ff ■ A'E . p 182. S ff. 

5 NIL, p. 139 15 — asmn ( pradhiamte ) bhmna-murtau lim ay atom bhavasyai 
na Tdmntl The realists oho assume real non-existence, real relations, real 
tnnihilation are ridiculed by the Buddhist. If these things are real, they say, they 

should possess separate bodies, then ire shall have « non-existence in persona 

mgr aha van abhavdh. ugiohatun sambandhah , bhinna-murtir vinaidh 

6 ayusman bhaiah, ibid. 

1 svalalsana, ibid. 

8 nirasta-samasta-arthalnya, ibid. 
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BDIDHJBT LOGIC 


ml, says the Buddhist to the Vailesika, because it is outside the disap- 
pearing thing ", it has nothing of its own to support it m the 
external world n Just the contrary, answers the VaiSeslka, your non- 
existence, i. e. nominalistic non-existence, is empty and ml, because it 
is included m the disappearing thing and does not repiesent any sep- 
arate unity by itself » 1 That existence as well as non-existence mast 
be separate unities added to some thing is clear, because there 
is between them a possessive 1 elation which finds its expression in 
speech The Genitive case in the expressions «existence of a thing#, 
unon-existence of a thing# points to the fact that a thing can possess 
existence or non-existence These expiessions, answeis the Buddhist, 
are nothing but perverse language, just as the expiession nthebodyo/' 
a statue#, while the statue itself is the body, there is nothing that 
possesses this body. The Genitive case #of» has here no meaning at 
all® Existence and non-existence are not different appurtenances of a 
thing, they are the thing itself 

Theie are indeed two lands of annihilation ,' 1 empirical annihila- 
tion called destruction 4 and a transcendental one called evanescence 5 
or impeimanence 0 The first is the annihilation of the jar by a stioke 
of the hammer. The second is, so to speak, the destiuction of the jai 
by time; an imperceptible, infinitely graduated, constant deterioration 
or impermanence which is the veiy essence of reality. Suntiraksito 
therefore says meality itself is called annihilation, viz, that ultimate 
•reality which has the duration of a moment# It is not produced by a 
cause 8 like the stroke of a hammer, it arises by itself , 9 since it be- 
- longs to the-essence of reality , 10 reality is impermanent The fact that 
the annihilation of a flung always Mows upon its previous existence 
does not apply to such reality. 1 ® This reality is dynamic 13 m its 


a Cp HBT, trims! , p 88 n 4 
a T8P ,p 188. 27, 142 27 etc 
s TSP, p 187.21,156 11 
4 praihvamla 
o pm ala = mnaloaratva 
e amtya = laan&a 

7 T g,p 1S7 . 26—1/0 to bhSvah Uawt-sfhayi mnala tti gtyate 
a TSP , p 188.2 — ahctiila, cp ibid , p 193 18 
# TS, p. 132 12, NK, p 131 28 

M mnatoara-BvalhUva^mstu—eala-Bastu-svabhava, TSP, P 
u vaetv-ammtara-bhavtfia, ibid , p 188.11. 

is no. iodrSi=n» cdla-cvarupe, ibid , p 188 10 
l« cala-bhava-svariipa, ibid., p 188 9. 
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samSxopa, 864 
uamSropita, 74, 183 
samnropya, 62. 
samaropyatnlna, 41X 
BamErroJha, 267. 

Eamaveta, IS 

samndaya = dhanm - dharma • samudayo, 
178 

samndayartha, 2 
samndayena, 116 
Bamprati, 81. 
sam-pratynya, 149 

eam-pratyaya=sania-kallna.pratyaya, 162 
samplava, 903, 304, 384 
samplava = s'ankara, 302 
aambadhyate, SO 

sambandha, 1, 2, S3, 66, 69, 129, 191, 
232, 264, 281, 286, 287, 290, 860, 296, 
367, 876. 

sambandha = upakSra, 295 
sambandha = piatibandba, 129. 
sambandhra, 287. 
sambandbi-iSabda, 166 
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does not exist, being is necessarily instantaneous As already mentioned 
above, the first view is advocated in the Sunkhya system, the second 
in Buddhism. Thcic can be nothing in the middle, there can be no 
eternal mattci with changing qualities, as naive realism and the 
realistic systems assume The transcendentalism on the other hand, 
assumes that ultimate reality cannot be divided in substance and 
quality, it must be indivisible and instantaneous 

This kind of annihilation, transcendental annihilation, is not 
pioduccd by occiuicnt causes 1 * * * 5 * Since existence itself is constant 
annihilation, it will go on existing, i e., being annihilated and changing, 
without needing in cveiy case any cause of annihilation The ele- 
ments of existence are automatically evanescent , 8 they do not want any 
additional circumstance 8 in oidci to produce that change which is going 
on always and by itself 

Just as the totality* of causes and conditions of every event is 
necessaiy followed by that event, because the totality is piescnt , 8 
nothing else is needed, the totality is the event itself,' just so every- 
thing is evanescent by its nature, no othei cause of annihilation or 
change is needed. Reality has been chaiactcrized as efficiency, it can 
also he chnracteu/ed as evanescence 01 annihilation 

§ 10. CHANGE AND ANNIHILATION 

The conception of a change 7 is a dnect coiollaiy of the conception- 
of annihilation Having repudiated the leahstic vren of annihilation, the 
Bnddhist naturally also repudiates the realistic conception of a change 
What is the exact meaning of the word«chnnge?» It means, as already 
mentioned, either that one thing is lcplaced by another thing, or that 
the thing remains the some, but its condition, or quality, has 
chang ed, i. e , has become another quality If it means the first, the 
Buddlust will not object 8 But since there is a change at every 
moment, the thing will be at eveiy moment replaced by another things 


i TSP , p 140 ZB — Itm naSa-hdvna tasya Mam yma vtnaSyda 

a siarasa-unSStnah (sane dharmaJi) 

1 1bid , p. 141 9 — sarvatJia aluncit-lara eva nSSa-hetur tti 

* sfimagri 

5 TSP, p 18217 

c Cp. Tatp , p 80 5 — sahalan-sahalyamnapiapfer anneyate 

7 sthxly-anyathaita or anyaihatva, cp T3P,p UOZBff 

S tnddha-sa dhyata , ibid , p 187 23 
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T f e .T eS i ,roducm ® des “on, fire etc, cannot annihilate 
the matter, hut they destroy its condition and produce a change. 1 The 
thing desappears not absolutely, but conditionally, m fnncbonal 
dependence upon causes which produce the change But this is 
impossible The thing must either remain or go, it cannot do both at 
once, changing and lemaming. If it has changed, it is not the same a 
The example of melted biass proves nothing. Melted brass and solid 
brass are « other » objects,' 1 


§ 1 1 Motion is dibcontinuoub 

Just as existence is not something added to the existing thing, 
but it is this thing itself, and just as annihilation, evanescence or 
change aie not something real in superaddition to the thing nhniging 
or destroyed, but they are the thing itself, — just so is motion nothing 
additional to the thing, hut it is the thing itself « There is no motion, 
says V asabandliu, 1 because of annihilation!, Hungs do not move, 
they have no time to do it, they disappear as soon as they appeaT 
Momentary things, says KamalaSlla, cannot displace themselves 
«because they disappear at that very place at which they have 
appeared,! 5 

This statement, l. e the Statement that there is no motion, that 
motion is impossible, seems to Btand m glaring contradiction with 
the formei statement accoidmg to which reality is kinetic, everything 
is nothing but motion Indeed when it is maintained that reality 
is kinetic, it is implied that everything moves and there is no real 
stability at all, and when it is maintained that there can he no real 
motion, it follows by implication that reality consists only of things 
stabibzed and endurable However these two apparently contradictory 
statements are only two different expressions of the same fact The 
so called stability is the stability of one moment only,® and the so 


x Ibid , p 140 27 — anyaViatuim Irtyate 

3 Ibid , p 141 1 — nahxsaeva anyatha hhamtt , p 141 9 — nailaeya anyatha- 
tiam onU 
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6 TSP., p 282 90 tasya ffaamhasya) janma-deia eta cyuteh, naiad, deiantaia- 
prapty-aeambhaiai 
o cka-lsaita-sihtii 
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on the confciary, impiessed motion is also split into momentary 
motions, each generating the one that succeeds it In this respect the 
Nyaya view falls in line with the Buddhist one. But the idea of aa 
absolute moment as a single pomt-mstant of leahty was distasteful to 
all Realists, even m those cases where they accept constant change, 
they, as has been already mentioned, compose it of three-momentaiy 
or six-momcntaiy durations When a body falls to the giound, the 
force acting on it is gravity in the first instance and impressed motion 
in the succeeding moments, but gravity continues to operate 1 This 
affords some explanation of the acccleiated motion of falling bodies, as 
will bo stated later on 

The Buddhist view is distinguished from these speculations by 
the fundamental theory which demos the existence of any substance 
There is tlieiefoie no motion in the things, but the things themselves 
are motion When Yasubandhu, thciefore, declares that "there isno 
motion, because ot annihilation", it is this leahstic idea of a real 
motion which he denies Motion exists empirically If the Realists 
would simply maintain that this empirical motion has some canse 
behind it, the Buddhist would not object 8 But Hus cause, accoiding 
to his theory, consists of momentary fulguiations succeding one 
another in contiguous places without any abiding Btuflf m them. These 
flashes arise not out of the same stuff, but, so to speak, out of nothing,* 
since the foregoing flash is totally extinct* before the succeeding 
one arises « There is, says Kamalafilla , 5 not the slightest bit of some 
particle of a thing which survives" m the next succeeding moment. 

The picture which the Buddhists made themselves of the real 
condition of the woild is best of all elicited in the manner m which 


X adyarn gurutvad, dmtiyadim fit gunitia-emnslarSbhyam ibid , p 804 17 
"Why do we not assume one movement in tlio interval between its beginning end 
its end"? asks ProSosto, p 302 II, i e , whv do we not, like tbo Bnddbists end 
Naiy3yiks, maintain that it is instantaneous? and answers "because of many 
conjunctions", j. o motion being by its very definition conjunction-disjunction 
with a place, there are ne many conjunctions as there are places through which, 
e. g , an arrow passes in its flight Op H Bergson's idea that suoh motion is 
indivisible According to the YaiSepkes motion is infinitely divisible, but the 
force {samtlara) or momentum is one _ 
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§12 Annihilation certain a erioiu 


Thus the argument which proceeds by an analysis of the notions 
of non-existence and annihilation leads to the establishment of the 
theory of momentanness just as the aigument drawn from the 
analysis of the notion of existence as causal efficiency. We have 
pointed out that both arguments are analitycal, hence the conclusion 
appeals with logical necessity. There is a third argument which 
differs but veiy slightly fiom the second. It starts from the fact that 
everything necessauly 1 must have an end There is nothing stall 
that would have no end This trivial truth which is known to every 
body, when minutely examined, cannot mean anything else than that 
evanescence is the very coie of existence If everything is evanescent, 
it is always evanescent, a thing cannot be severed from its own 
essence, theie is therefore no duration at all. The evanescence of 
everything is a pi 101 1 certain 

Thus it is that the momentaiy chniactcr of all existence is 
something which can be established a prion * 

Vacaspati-miSra 3 informs us that the eaily Buddhists deduced 
the idea of Momentanness by an induction from observation, it was 
for them an a postei i on idea They at first noticed that such objects, 
as fiie, light, sound, thought, were changing at every moment. 
A little more attention convinced them that our body is also changing 
constantly, so that at every consecutive point-instant it is ..another., 
body. Then by a broad geneialisation from observation, man inductive 
way, they concluded, ..just as this our body, so also the crystal gem", 
it also is older of a moment in every succeeding point-instant This 
way of reasoning was followed by the early Buddhists. Bat e 
later Buddhists did not prove momentanness by a generalisation from 
induction. They had found that anmhdation, 1 e, an end, was neces- 
sary, unavoidable, a pnon certain, no need of proving it by observation. 
The realists answered by the following reasoning 4 ..Please, said «iey 
to the Buddhists, consider the following dilemma: does the continuity 
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dhrum-V,S« = autlyam-lMe,, NK, PP 18Z.U S, TStp, p 888.19 «, 
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of other things, it is a mere name for those other things, or a con- 
struction of our imagination E g., the whole does not exist separately 
from its constituent ports, time and space do not exist apart from 
point-instants, the Sonl does not exist apart from mental phenomena, 
Matter does not exist apart from sense-data etc., etc Since they are 
not apart, they do not exist at all 

Now, what is the thing which is really something quite apart from 
all other existing things, which is something quite unique? 1 * It is 
the mathematical « point-instant ■. 3 4 Its only relatibn to other existents 
is nothernessu. It is numerically other, not qualitatively. Eveiy l elation 
and every quality is something belonging to two realities at least, and 
therefore something unreal itself, as something having no existence of 
its own, apart from these two realities 

The formula of this «law of othemess» runs thus. A thing is 
nothem, if united to incompatible properties® Difference of 
quality involves a difference of the thing, if the qualities are mutually 
exclusive Two qualities are not incompatible if the one n> under the other, 
the one a pait of the other, e g. colour and led. But they are incom- 
patible if they aie both under the same determinable, as, e g., red and 
yellow or, more pi operly, red and non-red. If the determinable is very re- 
mote or if there is no common determinable at all, the incompatibility is 
still greatei * It is obvious that thisstatement of the law of otherness is hut 
a negative form of the law of contradiction as expressed m European logic 
by Anstoteles nothing can possess at the same time, in the same place and 
in the same respect two mutually exclusive properties. This European for- 
mula of the law of contradiction presupposes the existence of the relation 
of substance and quality, or of ..continuants and occurrents.. In India we 
are feced, as mentioned above, by two systems which deny o jec 
xeahty of this relation. The SSnkbya admits a continuant only and the 
Buddhists admit merely lie occunrents. A thing is then another tog 
whenever its determinations are other. These determinations are Time, 
Space and Quality.® A thing is other when its quality is other e. g tne 
same thing cannot be at once red and yellow, i. e , red and non-red B 
is other when its position in space is other, e. g., thei o 
m one place and its radiance in another place are two different togs 


l tomato vyavrtta, tratlolya -vyairtta. 

B Ijsana = evalal.sana , . 
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essence, it is indivisible, 1 it cannot be divided in parts so that non- 
existence should follow upon existence, 9 its evanescence arises simul- 
taneously with its production, 8 otherwise evanescence would not be- 
long to the very essence of reality. 4 Existence and non-existence are 
thus different names given to the same thing njust as a donkey and 
an ass are different names given to the same animal 


§ 9. Santhianstta’s fobmuda 

The formulation of the theory of Instantaneous Being as laid 
■down by Santirak$ita in the dictum that «the momentary thing 
represents its own annihilation » c is remarkable in the highest degree. 
It shows us dearly the kind of reality we have to deal with in 
Buddhist logic. It is evidently not the empirical object that can he 
called its own annihilation Nobody will deny that when a jar has 
been broken to pieces by a stroke of the hammer it has ceased to 
exist But beyond this obvious empirical change there is. as stated 
above, another, never beginning and never stopping infinitely graduated, 
constant change, a running transcendental ultimate reality. The creation 
of the jar out of a dump of clay and Its change into potsherds are but 
new qualities, 1 . e., outstanding moments in this uninterrupted change. 
There is nothing perdurable, no static element in this process An ever- 
lasting substantial matter is declared to be pure imagination, just 
as an everlasting substantial Soul There is, therefore, as Santirak§ita 
says, in every next moment not the slightest bit left of what has 
been existent in the former moment. The moments are necessarily 
discrete, every moment, i. e, every momentary thing is annihilated 
as soon as it appears, because it does not survive in the next moment 
In this sense everything represents its own annihilation. If something 
of the pieceding moment would survive in the next moment, this 
would mean eternity, because it would survive in the third and follow- 
ing moments just mtte same way as it did survive in the second. 
Static means eter nal;* if matter exists, it necessarily is eternal, if it 

1 niramSa, ibid , p. 138. 10. 

* J, '"° f“d-anantare-bbattham asya bhatalt, ibid , p. 138 11. 

naiast/a tan-mspattSv ew mspannatvat, ibid. 

5 to"? ■J cala > naih5tam • ■ na aySt, ibid., p. 138. 12. 

A«*i p 139. 7 

*TS,p 137.26, 

* nityatiam = aiasihana-matram TStp.,p 289.24.cn T8P n uncu ^ 
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§ 14. IS THE BOrST-ETSXiST X BEAZJTT? THE DIETEBEKXIAL 
CAIrCOrUS. 


In tie preceding exposition it has been sufficiently established that 
empirical Time and Space are, for the Buddhist, fictions constructed by 
onr understanding on the basis of sensible point-instants which alone 
are the ultimate reality. Against this theory which reduces the reality 
to the «fhis», the «now». the nhere*>. and converts all the rest of oar 
knowledge into imaginative and relative differentiation, the Realists 
raised the very natural objection that the pomt-instant itself is no 
exception to the general rale, since it is also nothing but a construc- 
tion in tho ugh t a mere name without any corresponding reality, "in 
assuming, says Uddyotakara 1 to the Buddhist that tune itself is 
nothing hut a name, yon evidently also must assume that the shortest 
imp the time-limit is likewise nothing but a name*. The Buddhist 
retorts that the shortest tune, the mathematical pomt-instant is some- 
thing real, since it is established in science * .The astronomer makes 
it the tragi* of all his computations It is an indivisible tame particle, 
it does not contain any parts standing in the relation of antecedence 
and [sequence. 3 The Indian astronomers made a distinction between 
gf ime grossly measured') 4 and a «subtle tnne» 5 measured with precision. 
The motion of a thing during a single moment they called mstanta- 
neons motion, or the ..motion of just that time*. * i. e~ not of another 
time, not of another moment This time is nothing but the differential 
of a planets longitude: Such a moment is no reality, says the Reahst, 
it is a mere mathematical convenience 7 «Jast the contrary, saf s e 
Buddhist we maintain that the instantaneousness of being is thermi- 
matelr real thing*. The only thing in the universe which is a non- 
constniction. a non-fiction is the sensible pomt-instant, it is the reai 
basis of all constructions. 8 It is true that it is a reality which cannot 
be represented in a sensuous image,* but this is just because 1 


1 XT., p 413 15. 

2 XTTP., p 837 l-jyrttr-*jdy9-s«Mho_ 

3 p^nn-apara-nSgtz-nl'ih liaX, cp- XK p 127. 12 
. itUifla-lala. I51a-j>in*r 


s svl^inc~gaiVt. 

« tat-jstm gofth 

~ tanjita-in&lram 
SautafiLeani’atSabhimalv 

s Uanruya (jiSintna) prSjmgitum aialyaizat, cp >iU-,p 
BartU djwz?-a*n jfianom) 
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If it means the second, then a series of difficulties arise for the Realist. 
He assumes the existence of real substances along with leal qualities. 
But ultimate reality cannot be so divided , 1 it cannot represent a stable 
stuff with real moving qualities situated upon it, as though it were 
a permanent home for passing visitors. This conception of naive 
realism cannot stand scrutiny. From the two coi relative parts one 
alone must remain as ultimately real. It can be called a substance, 
but then, it will be a substance without qualities. Or it may be the 
qualities, but these qualities will be absolute qualities, without 
belonging to any substance. « Whatsoever exists, says Yasomitra* 
is a thmgn, it neither is a quality nor a substance. Reality, existence, 
thmg and momentary thing are synonyms. If qualities are real, they 
are things The categories of substance and quality are relative, they 
therefoie do not reflect ultimate reality , 8 they are created by our 
intellect. 

In this denial of a real substance-to-quality relation the 
Buddhists, as already mentioned, were at one with the Sankhyas, but 
on the positive side both schools parted in opposite directions. The 
Sankhyas assumed as ultimately real eternal matter alone, which itself 
is constantly changing, they denied the separate reality of its passing 
manifestations The Buddhists, on the contrary, domed the separate 
reality of the perdurable matter and stuck to the reality of the passing 
qualities alone, thus convening them into absolute qualities, qualities 
not belonging to any substance 

Moreover, the Realist must face in regard of the reality of change 
the same difficulty with which he was confronted in regard of the 
reality of annihilation 4 Does change represent something different fiom 
the thing changing oris it this thing itself? If it is nothing different, 
nothing will happen to the thmg, the thing 'will remain as it was there 
will be no change. If it is something apart, it will remain apart and there 
again will be no change There is no other issue left than to assume that 
he words «the change of a thing » contain a perverse expression® and 
that in leakty, in ultimate reality, theie is another thing at every con- 
secutive moment When brass is changed from a solid into a liquid condi- 
faon, the realist assumes that the matter is «the same.,, but its condition 


1 Ibid., p 134 8 

5 j? CO,p 26n,op.T3P.,p 128 17 — mdyamanam=vaiitu = drama ~ ihnrmn 
toarma-dharm-Mavo na sad-aaad apelsate (DignSga) 

4 Cp TSP., p. Hi 2 ff 1 

8 Ibid., p 142 27 
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§16. Histoet op thh docteihe op Mombntaeinebs. 


The origin of the theory of Instantaneous Being is most probably 
pre-Buddhistic 3 Its vicissitudes in Buddhism are interwoven with the 
history of different sects. Since the literature of the majority of these 
sects is lost beyond recovery, we must be content to point out some 

OOll OTI-f II II .... * 


. T * * w v w uuuiumuuucunta 

development We may at present distinguish between 1) the initial form 
of the doctrine when it was laid down with considerable precision, 

2) a series of deviations and fluctuations m the schools of Hrnayana, 

3) a crisis of the doctrine in the schools of Mahay3na when it seemed 

to be given up altogether, 4) its remtroductionin the school of Asanga 
nnd Vasubandhu, and 6) its final form m the school of Dignaga and 
Dharmakiiti. ° 


This final form, we have seen, implies that ultimate leality be- 
longs to the mathematical point-instant, to a tune-unit which contains 
no poits standing in the l elation of antecedence and sequence or, more 
precisely, to the infinitesimal differential points of reality, out of which 
our intellect constructs the cmpuical woild as it appears to our un- 
derstanding in manifold images. The theory is at that time founded 
<m epistemological investigations It is then the duect consequence of the 
theoiy of two heterogeneous souices of our knowledge, the senses which 
supply meiely the detached pomt-instants of pure reality and the intellect 
which constructs of these infinitesimals a manifold and oidered woild 
At the opposite end of this historical piocess, at the starting point 
of Buddhism, we find a theory which is essentially the same, although 


Vhekaratena vihUpttas, te earoe jyolir-mdya-prajnddhah pratih&anam utpaiyante 
mnaSyanU at. This being the precise rendering of Bergson's words, sounds like 
a quotation from an Indian text It is also noteworthy that one of tbe synonyms 
for thought or constructive thought is computation (eankalana) Thus thought, 
productive imagination and mathematics become closely related, cp vol II, 
p 292 — samakalayet = vikalpayet = utpr&seta 

1 The SUnkhya-Yoga in Hub point, as in many others, comes very near to the 
Buddhist new, cp VyEsa on Hr 52 — ialo vnstu-Sunya-buddkt-mrmanaJi tana- 
jUSna-anupati, lianas tu mstu-paMah . . , cp B N Seal, op cit,p SO Vij- 
filne-bhik§u points oat utame has no real, or objeotue, existence apart from tho 
ornaments, but the latter is real, being identical with the unit of ohango in phono- 
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called motion is nothing over and above the consecution of these 
moments arising without interruption in close contiguity the one after 
the other 1 and thus producing the illusion of a 'movement Movement 
is like a row of lamps sending flashes the one after the other and 
thus producing the illusion of a moving light. Motion consists of 
a series of immobilities «The light of a lamp, says Vasubandhu , 3 
is a common metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted pi oduction 
of a senes of flashing flames. When this production changes its place, 
we say that the light has moved, but in reality other flames have 
appeared m other contiguous places#. 

Thus the Buddhists by purely speculative methods came to 
envisage Motion in a way which bears some analogy with modern 
mathematical physics. 


In order better to understand the position of the Buddhists in 
this problem we must here again, first of all, contrast the Buddhist 
news with the views of Indian Realists This will lead us to another 
distinction, the distinction between motion considered empirically and 
motion considered transcendentally. 


According to the realistic school of the Vaisesikas, motion is 
a reality, it is one of the three things m which the genus Existence 
inheies, the other two being Substance and Quality® Motion is 
something different from the thing moving, it consists in the fact that 
the conjunction of the thing with its place has been destroyed and 
a new conjunction of it with a new place has been produced 
PrasastapSda 4 defines motion as the real non-relative 5 cause, 
producing the change of position of a particle m space It is instanta- 
neous in the first moment and persistent, impressed motion or 
momentum, in the following ones, up to the moment when the body 
is again at rest. The Yaise?ikas accept one impressed motion as 
duration, lasting till the cessation of the motion.’ For the Naiyayiks, 


1 ntrantara-lsana-nlpada 

2 AK , IS, op my trims] in Soul Theory, p 988 

(YS . ge “ s '•ffctence., softs, inheres, according to the VmsesAas 

mou’or, tvItS’ bel0n8,ag t0 tie of substance, quality and 

categories are ..meanings* padartha, they bare eGAtnng ,, whtch 
sometimes is called siarupa-sattS, but they do not .exist*. 

* Praiastp , p 290 ff 

5 anapelen, i e . not merely relative to rest (?) 

* samlara 

‘ habitat larmani. Aas tn samslard’ntctrale, ibid , p 302 11 
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Now just in tlie middle between this initial and the final form of 
the doctrine it underwent a dangerous cnsis. 

The school of the Madhj amikas bluntly denied the reality of the 
supposed point-instants of existence Against the theory they appealed 
to common sense Who is the man of sense, they thought, who will 
believe that a real tiling can appear, exist and disappear at the same 
moment 1 * * However tins denial has no special hearing upon the theory 
of instantaneousness, since that school declared every separate object 
and every notion to be dialectical, relative and illnsive 

The history of the theory of instantaneous reality during the first 
period prooves clearly how difficult it is for the human mmd to grapple 
with the idea of pure change i. e. the idea of a reality in which there 
is no sub-stance at all The categories of an abiding substance with 
changing qualities is so deeply rooted in all our habits of thought that 
we alway s become reluctant to admit pure change, even when it is urged 
upon us by logic. 

The school of the Vatsiputriyas were the first among the early 
schools which admitted the existence of a certain unity between the ele- 
ments of a living personality. Their position m this problem is highly 
instructive. They dared not readmit the spiritual substance of a Soul, 
so strong was the opposition against this idea m Bnddhist circles But 
they also were reluctant to deny any kind of unity between the sepa- 
rate elements of a personality and admit that the separate elements 
constituting a personality hold together only by cansal laws They 
therefore adopted an intermediate course The personality was declared 
to he something dialectical neither identical with its elements, nor 
different from them It was not given the reality of an ultimate element, 
nor was that reality denied altogether 8 This course of admitting dia- 
lectical reality and neglecting the law of contradiction reminds us of 
the dialectical method very popular among the Jains and consisting m 
assuming et erywhere a double and contradictory real essence It prooves 
at the same time that the doctrine of a radical separateness of all 
elemen ts and their exclusive link m cansal laws was anterior to tne 
rise of the school of the Yatsiputriyas. . , , __ 

Another attack against the theory of absolute change ongmatedm 
the schools of the SarvSs tivadins and of the Kaiy apiyas Tbethe . 


1 Gp Gandrnklrti in the JJadhy. tTtti , p 547 

s Cp Vasubandhn’s exposition ol that theory, 
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they tried to explain the phenomemon of acceleration in a falling 
body 1 or the phenomenon of the rising smoke® They found in these 
jV u ftTnfinn a s triking confirmation of their idea that at every 
moment of its existence the falling body is really «another» body, 
because it is differently composed. Its weight is different at every 
moment Every material body is a composition of four fundamental 
elements, which are conventionally called earth, water, fire and wind. 
Under the name of «earth» the solid element is understood, «water» 
is the name for the force of cohesion or viscidity, «fhe» means 
temperature, and «wind» means weight or motion. All these ele- 
ments or forces are present in whatsoever piece of matter, always 
in the same proportion. If the bodies are sometimes solid and some- 
tunes liquid, sometimes hot and sometimes moving, this depends 
on the greater amount of intensity 8 in the energy representing the 
elements, not on its quantitative piedominance. That the element of 
solidity is present m water is proved by its capacity of supporting 
a ship on its surface. That the «liquid» element is present in fire is 
proved by the fact that the particles of fire are holding 
together in a flame It is dear that the fundamental elements of 
matter are rather forces or momentary quanta of energy than 
substantial atoms. They accordingly fall under the category of 
«cooperatora» or ncooperatmg forces » The fourth element is called 
«motion», but also «lightness», i. e, weight . 1 Thus every material 
object is the meeting-point of the forces of repulsion, attraction, 
heat and weight When a body falls, its movement in eveiy point is 
accelarated,!. e., is « another » movement It is also another weight and 
another quantum of the force of gravitation. The Buddhist philosopher 
concludes that the fel l in g body is another body m every consecutive 
moment of its motion, because the quantum of energy is different in 
•every moment and the mateug l, bo dies m general are nothing over 
and above the quanta of ei^^^^it^nbter in their composition . 8 


a ibT ’ 11 46 ’ 16 ' a N^ __ t t^ W' 229 — 28 °- 


wtlarsa It thus appears that ancient Indian had something m the kind of 
a dynamical theory of matter, as opposed to a mechanistic one, cp below. 

* laghuita = tran5tmaka, op AKB , ad I 12 
s On the motion in a falling body cp. HT , p 420. 
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elements ropicsentmg mental phenomena oi moral forces. This decidedly 
was a hack dooi for the categories of substance and quality partly 
to reenter into then usual position out of which they were ousted by 
Buddhism at its stait 1 Tkerefoie the division of the momentaiy 
elements into primary and secondary did not lenmin without protest 
Vosuhaudhu informs us that Buddhadeva did not admit neither the 
central position of puic consciousness among the mental elements of 
a personality nor the fundamental position of the tangibles among the 
elements of matter 2 * 

The Ceylonese school preserved faithfully the original doctrine, viz, 
that every element is instantaneous, it cannot last even for two conse- 
cutive moments, because nothing smvives in the next moment from what 
existed in the previous one But in its mediaeval period this school 
invented a very curious theoiy according to which the moment of 
thought was much shorter than the momentary sense-datum* 
A kind of pieestablished harmony was supposed to exist between the 
moments of the external woild and the moments of their cognition, 
a momentary sense-datum conespondmg to 17 thought-moments. 
In older clearly to apprehend a momentary sense-datum thought must 
have passed through 17 consecutive stages, from the moment of being 
evoked out of a subconscious condition up to the moment of reverting 
into that condition. If the series for some reason were incomplete, the 
cognition would not attain clearness. These 17 moments are the 
following ones: 1) subconsciousness, 4 * * 2 — 3) first movement of thoug 
and its desappearnnee \ 4) choice of one of the 5 senses (doors), 
5) the sense chosen, 7 6) sensation, 8 9 7) piesentation* 8) its affirma- 
tion, 10 9— IS) emotions, 11 16—17) two moments of reflexion,- after 
which the senes corresponding to one moment of the external sense- 
datum is at an end 


I Op xny CC , p 36 ff 

a Op A1C, IX, cp my Soal Theory 

a AbhidhainniaUhttsamgabg, IV 8 (Kosamm od , p 18) 

i aCita-bhaumga 

a bhaiamga-calana, Wiavamga-uccheia 

a pailcadtaravQjjana-cttiam 

7 caWiU-vitlliSnam 

8 sampaticchana-ciiiam 

9 sanfitaiia-citfctm 

10 votthapana-cittam 
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of existence of the potsherds necessarily follow upon the continuity 
of the existence of the jar, or not? If not, then the end of the jar is 
not at all necessary. We may indeed open our eyes as much as you 
like, we do not arrive at perceiving the end of the jar otherwise 
than at the moment ofits change into potsherds 1 * * Thus the necessary 
end of the jar is not really proved. Now let us admit that it is 
(a priori ) necessary, nevertheless when it really happens, we observe 
that this necessary end depends upon the Btroke of a hammer, that 
is to say, an adventitious cause, it is not necessary at all. The end is 
not concomitant with unconditional (o priori) necessity, you must 
prove that it does not depend upon a special circumstance. Therefore, 
since your pioof of momentary change is thus repudiated, you really 
must admit that the recognition of the same jar in consecutive 
moments of its existence proves that it is one and the same jar (and 
not «another n jar in every moment)». But the Buddhist answers, 
((Whatsoever is not (a prtou ) necessary, depends upon special 
causes, just as the colour of a cloth depends upon the dye which has 
been applied, it is not necessary. If all existing thing s were likewise 
dependent for their end upon special causes, then we would have 
empirical objects which never would have an end, we would have 
eternal empirical objects But this is impossible. The necessity of an 
end points to the fact that the things are so bom that they go at 
the same moment as they are horn, they go by themselves, without 
a special cause, they do not continue in the next moment. Thus it is 
proved that they change at every moment » 

§ 13. MOMENTABINEBS DEDUCED FROM THE DAW OF 
CONTRADICTION. 

Whatsoever exists, exists sepaiately s from «other» existing things. 
Coexist means to exist separately What exists really has an existence of 
its own; to have an existence of its own, means to stand out from among 
other existing things. This is an analytic proposition, since the no- 
tion of «apartness» belongs to the essential features of the notion of 
"existence ii. 8 If something is not apart from other existing things, if it 
has no existence of its own, if its existence coalesces with the existence 


1 EE , p. 189 21 £ 

8 sanam prihal, NB , IT. 1 . 86 

8 Wiow-Maanc-j)) thathat, ibid 
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was imagined to replace the cancelled external reality. All the traces 
of former deeds and all the germs of future thoughts were stored up 
in that receptacle In compliance with Buddhist tiadition this 
consciousness was also assumed as instantaneous, but it was evidently 
nothing but a Soul m disguise and os such was repudiated m the 
school of Dignlga and Dharmalffrti. 1 * Saint Asanga, the founder of 
Buddhist Idealism, appaiently fluctuated between this theory of 
a store of consciousness and the mystic idea of the Msdhyanukas, 
for whom themdmdual was bnt a manifestation of the Absolute or of 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha Tins manifestation under the names 
of "Buddha's piogeny*, 3 nBuddha’s seed*, 8 nBuddha’s womb*, 4 * the 
« element of Buddliahood» s was again nothing but a Soul m disguise 
corresponding to the jiva of the Vedantms, just as the Cosmical Body 
of Buddha corresponds to their "Highest Brahma*. 

Jn the Sautrantika-Y o gicu ra school of Dignaga and Dharmaknti 
the theory of Instantaneous Being was finally laid down m the form 
and with the arguments which have been here examined, but it did not 
p-rfindn the unity of the elements on another plane, from the stand-point 
of the highest Absolute, as will be explained later on 

§ 16 Some Eoboebak jpaballelb 

T-mTuhe declares in the preface to his ThAodicAe that one of the 
famous labyimtlis, m which our renson goes astray, consists in the 
discussion of continuity and of the indivisible points which 
appear to be its elements To reconcile the notion of substance as con- 
tinuous with the contrary notion of discontinuous elements, he devised 
his theory of Monads which aie not extensive, but intensive and per- 
ceptive units Some remarks on tbe analogies between Leibnizian and 
Buddhist ideas will be made later on. 

The similar ity [with the news of Heracleitus has already been 
pointed out We have also had several occasions to draw the attention ot 
the reader on someiemarkable coincidences between them and the news 


l Cp vol H, p 829, n 
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Since an extended body involves position in at least two points of 
space, extension is not something ultimately real, in every point the 
thing is ultimately another thing. The same applies to time. The same 
thing cannot really exist in two different moments, in every instant it 
is a different thing . 1 Even the moment of sensation and the moments 
of a thing’s apperception refer, in ultimate reality, to two different things. 
Their unity in the presentation is a constructed or imagined unity. 

Thus every reality is another reality. What is identical or similar 
is not ultimately real The real is the unique , 8 the thing in itself, the 
unrelated thing All relations are constructed, relation and construction 
are the same. Ultimate reality is non-constructed, non imagined, non- 
related reality, the thing as it strictly is in itself, it is the mathema- 
tical point-instant. 

We will revert to this problem when considering the Indian for- 
mula of the laws of Identity and of Contradiction. It is sufficient at 
present to point out the connection between the law of Contradiction 
and the theory of Instantaneous Existence. Many philosophers in Europe 
have laid down the dictum that identity implies difference. A is diffe- 
rent from B even if they are identical, and a fmtiori , when they are 
only similar. Buddhist philosophy operates with the (transcendental) 
notion of absolutely dissimilar and non-identical realities which are 
discrete point-mstants . 3 Leibniz’s principle that there are no two ab- 
solutely identical things m nature, the identity of indiscermbles bang 
resolved in a continuity of qualitative change is, to a certain extent, 
comparable with the Buddhist view, with that capital difference that 
the discontinuous, unique and discrete thing is the limit of all conti- 
nuity and is converted mto an absolute ultimate existence of the ma- 
thematical point-instant . 4 


1 The “““Pie gwen NBT , p 4 6, is evidently chosen with the intention 
to be approved both by the Buddhist and the Realist, but the real meaning of tho 
Buddhist appears from the remark, ibid , p 4. 8 ff 
* Malalsanam = paramartha-sat. 


8 Cp. below on the history of the idea of UanHaiva 
* Among modem authors I find the n law of otherness m thoroughly discnsBed 
In W.E s ohnson Logic, I. ch. XII The coincidences with Indian speculations are 
often striking. But the idea that tithe reale must be «one» real, and that real being 
means one being is already familiar to the schoolmen who TTmin u fae a that a enset 
wium comertunturr, it has been enlarged upon by Leibniz and lead him to the 
establishment of the ultimate reality of his Monads 
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Dependent Origination, 1 * i e., the doctrine which substitutes causal laws 
for the peimanent suhstiatnm of passing phenomena 

'flic cause of growing old, contmues Bergson,* are not the phagocytes, 
as the realist imagines, it must lie deeper, "properly vital in growing 
old is the insensible, infinitely graduated, continuance of the change 
of form in everything existing". "Succession is an undeniable fact even 
in the material world". 3 The Buddhist, we have seen, also directs Ins 
attention to the human body after having noticed the constant change 
which constitutes the quasi duration of a fire, of sound, of motion or 
of a thought. The human body is also nothing but constant change He 
concludes, »just as the human body, so is also the crystal gem», 
existence is nothing but constant change; tbs is a general law, what 
does not change does not exist, as, e g., the Cosmical Ether The lesson 
why our thought conveitB motion into stability is, according to 
Bergson,' the fact that we arc "preoccupied before everything with 
the necessities of action". Out of that duration which constantly 
umakes itself or it unmakes itself, hut nevei is something made" 4 * * «we 
pluck out these moments * tliat interest us thought piepares oar 
action upon the things The Buddhist, we have seen, likewise defines 
thought as a preparation to purposive action upon things, and reality 
as a thing, or a point-instant, which expenences this action 

But still moie remarkable is the coincidence in the aiguments 
which both the Buddhists and Beigsou have drawn in faioui of their 
theories from an analysis of the ideas of non-existence and annihi- 
lation The idea of non-existence is closely lelated to the pioblem 
of the essence of a negatu o judgment Tins pioblem has been soiled 
ill Euro pean logic by Gli. Sigwart negation is bit a special land of 
affirmation 7 8 Tbs is exactly the Bnddhist new, as will he shown in 
a later chap ter. Beigson devotes some of his most eloquent pages 
to the development of this theoiy. On tins occasion he establishes that 
annihilation is a pseudo-idea, that «we speak of the absence ofatbng 
sought for whenevei we find (instead of it) the presence of another 


1 pralitya-iamvlpacla-oada 

a Ibid, p 19—20 

s Ibid , p 10. 

* Ibid., p 287 

s Ital. mine 

0 Ibid , p 288. 

1 Cp Creative Evolution, pp 804, 812 

8 Ibid , p 287 — 314 
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not a thongTit-construction. The absolutely unique point-instant of 
reality, as it cannot be repiesented, can also not be named 1 other- 
wise than by a pronoun «this», «now» etc Consequently it is not a 
mere name, it is no name at all, it has no name, ultimate reality is 
unutterable. What is utterable is always more or less a thought-con- 
struction. 8 9 Thus it is that the mathematical point-instant is a fiction 
for the Beahst and a reality for the Buddhist, and vice versa empirical 
time or «gross tune», 8 «substantial tune» 4 is a reahty for the Beahst 
and a fiction for the Buddhist. Just as the mathematician constructs 
his velocities out of differentials, so does the human mind, a natural 
mathematician, construct duration out of momentary sensations 

That space likewise contains no other ultimate reahty than the 
momentary sensation has already been pointed out * Dharmalorti 
says 8 «an extended form exists in the (leal) object not (more) than 
in its idea. To admit that (the extended body) exists in one (unexten- 
ded atom) would be a contradiction, and to admit that (the same exten- 
ded body being one) is present in many (atoms) is an impossibility ». The 
extended body being thus a fiction, there is no other issue left than to 
admit the ultimate reahty of the point-instant. 5 * 7 

Whether the honoui of having discovered the Differential Calculus 
must really he attributed to the Hindu astronomers we must leave it 
for others to decide, 8 hut in any case they were unquestionally the 
discoverers of the mathematical zero. The idea of a mathematical limit, 
therefore, must have bean familiar to Indian scholars.® It is no wonder 


1 TSP, p 276. 

a Sabda ttlalpa-yonayah, vilalpah Mda-yonayah (DignSga) 
8 sthula-lala ° 


5 Cp above, p 86 ff 

8 Cp NVTT , p 425 20 — tasmSn narthe na injilane . 

by S hM ^ ° 0mp!lia ' i OTth a “Differential of Sensibility.) 

_J m D L SaaI “ sserts “ “ d m Spottiswoode, the Eoyal Astronomer, to 
utTn fnot8 *; ave J’ een submitted, admitted it with reservations, cp P. G Bay’s 
Hmdn Chemistry, v. H p 160 ff (where Dr. B. N Seal’s article is reprinted frl 
hia Positive Sciences of the Hindus) 

9 ST. H Bergson asserts that the world of the mathematician is indeed an 

18 ^ 4 °” fU aB tie ™ rId of Buddhist He says (Cr. 
M JL™ ^ - " ae WOrId ^ mathmiati81811 deals with is a world that dies and 

a ‘ eTery ln8tant > Descartes was thinking of when ho 

Tl jJ 00 ^ nnons creation®. This idea is indeed quite Bnddhistic ifsonnds as if 
put in sansont— ye bhava mrantaram Srabhyanta ,<* mli5pandtkt.ii£ 
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motionless, for it cannot have tune to move, that is, to occupy at least 
two successive positions, unless at least two moments are allowed its . 1 
Is it not just the same as Vasubandhn telling us that theie is no 
motion, because (in the next moment) the thing is no more ’ 8 Or 
Santiraksifa telling that there is in the second moment not the slightest 
bit left of what existed the moment liofoie ? 8 But this instantaneousness, 
according to Bergson, is an artificial construction of our thought 
He thinks that every attempt to n reconstitute change out of states# 
is doomed, because «the proposition that movement is made out of 
immobilities is absurd #. 4 Howevei the Buddhist, we have seen, when 
challenged to explain the construction of motion out of immobility, pomts 
to mathematical astronomy which also constructs the continuity of 
motion out of an infinite ntrnibei of immobilities 8 Orn cognitive 
apparatus is not only a cinematograph, it also is a natural mathe- 
matician. The senses, indeed, even if continuity be admitted, can pluck 
out only instantaneous sensations, and it is the business of the 
intellect to reconstitute their continuity Bergson thinks, that if the 
arrow leaves the point A to fall down in the point B, its movement 
AB is simple and indecomposable#, a single movement is, for him, 
"entirely a movement between two stops# * But for the Buddhists 
there are no stops at all other than in imagination, the universal 
motion never stops, wliat is called a stop m common life is hut 
a moment of change, the so called #pioduction of a dissimilar 
moment #. 7 In short, duration foi the Buddhist is a construction, real 
are the mstantaneons sensations, foi Bergson, on the contiaiy, real 15 
duration, tbo moments are aitificial cuts m it . 8 


1 Ibid , 325. 

SAK..IV X 

*T8,p. 17327, cp TSP.p 18812 
* Op cit, p 825 
5 Cp above, p. 106 
e Op. cit, p SZ6 

1 mjafiya-ksana-ulpada to have considered 

8 In order to complete the eompaMon in ttaipotat w raght i tol 

ZttSSttttSZZ * * - * 

deserves separate treatment. 
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it is then, bereft of its epistemological foundation All reality is split m 
sepai ate elements which are instantaneous. The theory of momentari- 
ness is implied in the pluralistic theory of the separate elements of 
pvistpnrp As soon as Buddhism made its appearance as a theory of ele- 
ments, it was already a theory of instantaneous elements. Having ari- 
sen as a spirited protest against the Monism of the Upamshads 1 and 
of Sankhya, it did not stop half the way, it asserted straight off the 
exclusive reality of the minutest elements of existence . 2 These ele- 
ments were not mathematical points however, they weie momentary 
sense-data and thought-data, linked together in an individual life only 
by the laws of causal interdependence. It would have been natural to 
assume that the Buddhists armed at this precise formulation gradu- 
ally, and that the starting point of the development was the general 
and very human consideration of impeimanence as it naturally suggests 
itself to the mmd in common life. Howevei it seems that at the time 
when the fundamental principles of Buddhism were laid down, the 
formula «no substance, no duration, no other bliss tha n in Nirvana» 
already referred not to simple impermanence, but to the elements of 
existence whose ultimate reality was confined to the duration of 
a single moment, two moments being two separate elements . 3 * * * * 8 


1 JnBt as in the history ot Vedanta we have here mutual indebtedness. The 
early Buddhists were influenced by SUnkhya ideas, bnt later on the P&tafijala- 
Vogas were very strongly influenced by the formnlaB of the SarvSstivadins, 

cp my CC , p. 47. 

3 If we accept the highly lngeneons suggestion of the late M. E Senart, that 
the term aatkaya-drsti is initially a corruption of satlarya-drstt, we will see that the 
fundamental tenet of the SSnkhyas becomes a fundamental error for the Bnddhists 
The SSnkhyas (and Ajmkas) maintain that everything, although constantly 
changing, exists eternally, nothing new appears in the world and nothing 
disappears, the Buddhists, on the contrary, maintain that everything exists, 
instantaneously, it appears ont of nothing and reverts at once into nothing, there is 
no sub-stance at all. Both these theories ore radical {ekanta), they deny the 
categories of Inherence, Substance and Quality, deny the eternal atoms and 
maintain infinite divisibility, they are both opposed m these points by the 
Vaiiesikas The central point at issne seems to have been the problem of 
Inherence. YaiSesikas, and probably the early Togas, admitted it, SSnkhyas and 
Bnddhists rejected it, although from opposite sides. The «radical» standpoint of 

file Buddhists seems to have been their original view. The character of the 

deviations from it in the schools of the Yatsiputriyas, SarvastivSdins, Eflsyaplyas 

and others clearly shows that the ((radical* view of separate and momentary- 

elements lies at the bottom 

8 CC., p 88 
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Not even two moments of duration aie allowed them Just as theie 
is no real motion, because there is no duration, just so there can be 
no real production^ because time is needed for that production. The 
realistic idea of motion, as has been pomted out, implies «a connection 
of contradictory opposed predicates, for instance, the being and not 
being of one and the same thing m one and the same placet). 1 * * 4 5 * The 
realistic idea of causation, likewise, implies the simultaneous existence 
of two things of which the one opeiates or »works» in producing the 
other. Cause and effect must exist simultaneously, during some tune at 
least, in order that the action of the one upon the other should take 
place. According to the realist the potter and the pot exist simultaneously. , 
But for the Buddhist the pottei is only a senes of point-instants 0 m 
of them is followed by tbe first moment of the senes called a pot 
The run of the world-process is impersonal. There are no enduring 
Ego’s who could «workw. Therefore the cause can exist no more when 
the effect os produced The effect follows upon the cause, but it is not 
produced by it It springs up, so to speak, out of nothing,® because 
a simultaneous existence of cause and effect is impossible. 

The Vaibhasikas 8 among the Buddhists admit the possibility of 
simultaneous causation, when two or more coexisting things are mutu- 
ally the caused of, 1 e, dependent on, one another. But this evidently 
is a misunderstanding, because of the following dilemma* Does the 
one of the simultaneously existing things produce the other whenitis 
itself already produced or before that? It clearly cannot produce it 
before having been produced itself But if it is produced itself, the 
other thing , being simultaneous, is also produced, it does not need any 
second production Efficient causation becomes impossible Simultaneous 
causation is only possible if cause and effect are static and mar 
causation is imagined as going on m an anthropomorphic way, 
instance, the pot can then exist simultaneously with the potter., an 
the cause does hot seize the effect with a pmcei,® and does not pnu it 
into existence Neither does the effect spring up into existence out 


l OPE , of Time, § 6 (2 ed ), op above p 88 

8 TaP^ 176*24 There are the wL*amprayiMa-l*l», op. CO 

p SO and 106 

4 Ibid , p 176 1 ' 

5 Ibid, p 176 6 

0 Ibid, p 176. 12 
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of absolute change implies the idea that only the present exists. The 
past does not exist, because it exists no more, and the future is not 
real, because it does not yet exist. To this the Sarvastivadms objected 
that the past and the future are real, because the present has its roots 
in the past and its consequences m the future. The KaSyapiyas divided 
the past into a past whose influence has been exhausted and a past 
whose influence has not yet been exhausted. The second they 
maintained was real, the first was not real This theory involved the 
danger of shifting into the pale of Sfinkhya with its permanent stufiF 
and its changing manifestations. In fact some Sarvastivadms divided 
the elements in a permanent essence and momentary manifestations . 1 
They nevertheless protested against the accusation of drifting into 
Sankhya All elements, they maintained, were instantaneous, they 
appeared and disappeared just at the same moment 2 

Vasubandhu informs us 8 that the theory of the Sarvastivadms 
was an innovation of the «exegetical literatuie», 1. e., it was intro- 
duced by the abhidharmikas, and it is not found, according to him, 
m the genuine Discourses of the Buddha The school of the Sautrantikas, 
that is to say, that school which proclaimed on its banner a return 
to the genuine doctrine of the Discourses, denied therefoie the 
permanent essence of the elements and reestablished the doctrine 
that reality consists of momentary flashes, that the «elements appear 
into life out of non-existence and return again into non-existence 
after having been existent» for a moment only. «When a visual 
sensation arises, says Buddha in one of his discourses, there is 
absolutely nothing fiom which it proceeds, and when it v anis hes, 
nought there is to which it retires » 4 But although aiming «out of 
nothing « the elements are interdependent, 1. e., connected by causal 
laws which evoke an illusion of their stability. 

A further deviation from the principle of separate, momentary 
and equal elements consists in the division of Matter into primary 
and secondary elements and in the difference established between 
a central element of pure consciousness as sepaiate from the secondaiy 


ProbleL VaSnbandhn ' SeXP0Sltl0n,tranBl “ C0,p 76 ff > cp. 0. Rosenberg, 
* It is clear that the SartSativadma tackled the same problem which occnpies 

^ , 8 “‘ ptll o B o pt18 fte past> jnBt a8 the universal, doe/not 
‘ at “> bnt 14 18 reaI * 81Dce ^ is valid (es gilt, es hat Bedevtung). 

8 CO , p 90 
4 Ibid , p. 86 
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there Is a change in the result 1 The fall meaning and all the impli- 
cations of these formulas disclose themselves when we consider that they 
are intended to repudiate and replace other theories which existed at 
the time in India and which Buddhism was obliged to fight There were 
the theories of the Sankhra school of the Beahsts and of the Materialists. 
According to the Sankhya school, as already mentioned, there is no real 
causation at all, no causation in the sense of new production, no 
-creative-* causation. The result is but another manifestation of the 
same stuff. The so called production is no production at all, because 
the result is identical, i. e-, existentially identical, with its causes; it is 
a production out of one's own Self. 3 The Beahsts, on the other hand, 
consider every object as a separate whole* a whole which is an additio- 
nal unity to the parts ont of which it is composed. When causation 
operates, this whole receives an increment,' produces an outgrowth, 
a new whole is produced. Between the two wholes there is a bridge, the 
fact of Inherence,® a link which again is a separate unity. Every case of 
causation is therefore not a causation ont of its own Self, but a causa- 
tion ex aho , out of another Sett 7 A third theory admitted haphazard 
production 8 and denied all strict causal Jaws To these three theories 
the Buddhist answer is: -not from one’s own Self not from another Self, 
not at haphazard are the things produced. In reality they are not produ- 
ced at all, they ansc in functional dependence upon their causes-* 
There is no causation in the sense of one eternal stuff changing its 
forms in n process of evolution, because there is no such stuff at 
all, this staff is a fiction. There is also no causation in the sense 
of one substance suddenly bursting into another one. Neither is there 
haphazard origination Every origination obeys to strict causal laws. 
It is not a form of any abiding staff, of any s.<S-stance, it is an 
evanescent flash of energy, but it appears in accordance with stnc 
causal laws 


i iad-bhaca-h7iav(tva % iad-ti) ara-ril arxfra 
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1 This theory seems to he quite unknown in all other schools. But 
the fundamental idea of no duration and no substance has evidently 
guided those who invented it. 

In the first period of MahSySna the theory of Instantaneous Being 
lost every importance, since in the empirical plane the school of the 
Msdhyamikas had nothing to object against naive realism 1 and in 
regard of the Absolute it admitted only a cognition through mystic 
intuition. 

However the theoiy of Instantaneous Being was reasseited in the 
second period of the Mahayana, m the school of the Togacaras, in 
Buddhist Idealism. This school .began by maintaining the reality of 
thought on the principle of cogito ergo sum . 1 The elements of thought 
were assumed as instantaneous, but the school at the same time 
aimed at maintaining the reality of the whole without denying the 
reality of the parts. The ultimate elements were divided in three 
classes: pure or absolute existence , 9 pure imagination 3 4 * and a contingent 
reality between them . 1 The first and last class were admitted as two 
varieties of reahty, the second, pure imagination, was declared to he 
unreal and non-existent. In this threefold division of the elements we 
have aheady the germ of that radical discrimination between sensible 
reahty and imaginative thought which became later on, m the school 
of DignSga, the foundation stone of his theory of cognition. 

But although the theory of Instantaneous Being has been reintroduced 
by Buddhist Idealism, it did not enjoy an unconditioned sway. Just as in 
the Hmayana penod the categories of substance and quality although 
officially banned, always tended to reappear through some back-door , 9 
just so m the idealistic period the notion of a Soul, although it'con- 
tmued to he officially repudiated — Buddhists still remain the champions 
of Soullessness — nevertheless haunted the domain of Buddhist 
philosophy and tended to introduce itself in some form or other into 
the very heart of Buddhism. At first a « store house of consciousness » 6 * * 


1 Cp above, p 12 

2 part-mspauna. 

8 part-lalptta. 

4 para-tantra. 

8 Cp CC , p 35 

0 alaya-vtjfiana On the 'rearrangement oftbe system of the elements of 

existence by Asanga op. L de la Vallde Poussin, Les76 et les 100 flhai-m-. 
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empirical cognition 1 that we do not perceive the distinctness of « similar" 
moments 9 and assume that they represent substance and duration 9 

Thus it cannot be doubted that we |have in Buddhism a veiy 
sharply expressed theory of causation , m the sense of Functional 
Interdependence 

§ 3. Causation and reality identical 

( 4 

Thus it is that, according to the Buddhists, leality is dynamic, 
there are no static things at all. «What we call existence, they are 
never tired to repeat, is always an action".' 4 "Existence is work" — 
says §5ntirak?ita Action and reality are convertible terms "Causation 
is kmeticn.® It is an anthropomorphic illusion to suppose that a thing 
can exist only, exist placidly, exist without acting, and then, as it 
weie, suddenly rise and produce an action Whatsoever exists is always 
acting. 

The conclusion that whatsoever really exists is a cause, is urged 
upon the Buddhist by Ins definition of existence quoted above. 
Existence, real existence, is nothing but efficiency. 8 Consequently what 
is non-efficient, or what is a non-cause, does not exist «A non- 
cause, says Uddyotakara, 7 addressing himself to the Buddhist, is 
double, it is for you either something non-existing or something 
changeless". KamalaSrla 8 coirects this statement of Uddyotakara 
and accuses him of not sufficiently knowing the theory o 
adversaries, ..because, says he, those Buddhists who are students of 
logic® maintain that a non-cause is necessarily a non-reality» i 


' l tqiladivad-arvag-drSaU NK., p 1S8 6 ' lh .j 

a sadrSa-parapara-vtpattt-mbbdha-imddhayaJi (bo laMha&.d dhayaKI.J 

s To save the pnnc.pl" of ..homogeneous causation" tha 

schools ofVaiSemka uud Sttnkhya, os well . M tta m ed.caI B ohod., B. orfK 
explain the formation of new qualities in chemical compound., hare dermed 
comulioated and subtle theones A very iUnm.natmg aoconnt of them is giv 1>T 
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of a modem philosopher, M. H. Bergson. It will perhaps not be amiss 
to reconsider this point once more, in older better to understand, by way 
of a contrast, the Buddhist point of view. There is indeed much similarity 
in the form m which the idea of an universal flux has taken shape m both 
systems, but there is also a divergence in the interpretation of this 
fact There is an almost complete coincidence in some of the chief 
arguments used for its establishment, and there is a capital difference 
in the final aims of both systems.^ 

The final aim of Bergson is to establish a real duration and 
a real time, he is a realist The ultimate reality of the Buddhist is 
i beyond our time and beyond our space, lie is a transcendentalist 

The arguments for the establishment of the fact of a universal flux 
of existence are drawn on both sides 1) from introspection, 2)- from 
an analysis of the notion of existence as meaning constant change and 
3) from an analysis of the notion of non-existence as being 
a pseudo-idea. 

«What is the precise meaning of the -word „exist“», asks Bergson 1 * * * 
and answers, «we change without ceasing, the state itself is nothing 
but a change », s "change is far more radical as ,we are at first 
inclined to suppose". 8 The permanent substratum of these changes, 
the Ego, «has no reality»* "there is no essential difference between 
passing from one state tq, another and persisting in the same state », 
it is an "endless flow®. 5 

In these words Bergson makes a statement to the effect that 
1) there is no Ego, i. &, no permanent substratum for mental pheno- 
mena, 2) existence means constant change, what does not change does 
not exist, 3) these changing states are not connected by a permanent 
substratum, ergo they are connected only by causal laws, the laws 
of them consecution and interdependence. The coincidence with the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist philosophy could not he more 
complete. Buddhism is called 1) theno-Ego ddctiiue, 6 2) the doctrine 
of impermanence, or of Instantaneous Being, 7 and 3) the doctnne of 


1 Creative Evolution (London, 1828), p. 1 . 

* Ibid , p. 2 

8 Ibid., p. 1 . 

* Ibid., p. 4 

* Ibid., p. S 

8 anatma-vada 

8 lianika-iada 
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efficacy , 1 the cause and the thing aie different views taken of one 
and tho sane reality. «The i elation of an agent to the instrument and 
(to the object of Ins action) is not ultimately real, says Kamalasila* 
because all leal elements are momentary and cannot work at all» 
If we identify reality and causal efficiency, we can say that every reality 
is at the same time a cause If we separate them, we must say that 
efficiency is impossible, because it mvolves us into a proposition, with 
two contradictorily opposed predicates, since one thing then must east 
at two different times in two different places, 1 e. exist and not east 
in the same tunc and place A jar, o g , is for the lealist a real 
object consisting of parts, having extension and duiation np to the 
moment when it is broken by the stroke of a hammer. There is 
p^iisn fin n between the clump of clay and the jar, between the jar and 
the potsherds, between the potter and the jar, between the hammer 
and the potsherds But foi the Buddhist a thing, i. e, amomeni, 
which has vanished a long time since, cannot be the cause, cannot 
produce directly, a thing which will appear a long time hence "An 
eninrin g object, says the Buddhist,® which should lepresent a unity 
(so compact that) its members wonld cease to be different moments 
owing to a unity of duration, (such a compact unity) is unthinkable as 
a producer of an effect". To this an objector remarks 4 that we cannot 
maintain that the efficiency of an object changes in every moment of 
its existence. Experience shows that a series of moments can have 
just the same efficiency. Otherwise, if the first moment of ablue patch 
would produce the sensation of blue, the following moments could not 
do it, they necessarily wonld produce different sensations. The image 
of the blue colour would not arise at all, if different moments con 
not possess togethei one and the same efficiency The answer is to the 
effect that jnst as in every moment of the bine object there is an imp 
ceptable change, just so there is a constant change in every momen 
of sensation and in every moment of the image. It is only y eg 
ing that difference that a seemingly urnform object and a seemingly 
unif m-m image aie produced . 6 


mnySparatiat sarm-dharnSnm , 
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realityii . 1 * 3 * 5 6 He establishes that annihilation is not something «in 
superadditaon» to a thing, just as production is not something in 
superaddition to nothing- Bergson even maintains that the nothmg 
contains not less, but more than the something.® Is it not the same 
as Santirakjita declaring that «the thing itself is called annihilation?)) 8 
Both the Buddhists and Bergson reject as absuid the every day 
conception of change, of annihil ation and motion. Change is not 
a sudden disaster ushered into the placidly existing thing, neither is 
annihilation something that supersedes existence, nor motion something 
added to a thing. Both systems deny the existence of an enduring 
substance. So far they agree. Bergson’s dynamic conception of existence, 
his idea that existence is constant change, constant motion, motion 
alone, absolute motion, motion without any stuff that moves* — this 
idea which it is so difficult for our habits of thought to grapple 
with — is, on its negative side, in its stuff denial, exactly the same as 
the Buddhist contention. There are, we have seen, on the Indian side 
three different systems winch maintain the theory of constant 
change; the Sankhya system which maintains that matter itself is 
constant change; the Toga system which maintains the existence of 
a perdmable stuff along a constant change in its qualities or conditions 
and the Buddhist system which denies the reality of an eternal 
matter and reduces reality to mere motion without any background 
of a stuff. 

But here begins the capital divergence between both systems. 
Bergson compares our cognitive apparatus with a cinematograph 9 
which reconstitutes a movement out of momentary stabilized snap- 
shots.® This is exactly the Buddhist view. He quotes the opinion of 
Descartes that existence is continuous new creation . 7 He also quotes 
the paralogism of Zeno who maintained that «a flying aiiow is 


i Ibid , p 312. 

8 Ibid., p 291 ; and p. 302— nhowever strange our assertion may seem there 
Is more . in the idea of an object conceived as „not existing", than in the idea of 
this same object conceived as „existing“a. Bergson, p 290, reproaches philosophers 
«to have paid little attention to the idea of the noughts, but this by no m ean s 
refers to Indian philosophers. Some Hegelians also thought that the Nothing is 
more than the Something; cp Trendelenburg, Log. Untersuch I 113 

3 Gp. above, p. 95. , 

* Cp especially his lectures on cLa perception du changementu. 

5 Ibid- p 322 £f. 

6 Ibid., p 822, S58 

- 7 Ibid , p 24; cp above p 107, n. 9. 
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one unity produces the othci. The Bwldhist objects that a leal unify, 
as experience slums, can never pi odnee another unity A single atom, for 
instance, is not «cnpablo» of pioducwg anything else than its following 
moment, A number of units is always needed in older that a «capacity» 
should be engendered. The i enlist docs not deny that the seed is only die 
ii matter », a matcual, i. c , passive cause 1 * * * There are acting or efficient, 
causes, whose «hclp»* or efficiency is needed,, m order really in 
produce the effect Tim Buddhist answeis that if a cause is passive 
non-efficient, doing nothing , 8 it can safely be neglected. The other 
causes winch alone me efficient should then be capable to produce 
the effect alone . 1 Thus moistuic, heat, soil etc should produce the 
sprout without the seed, since the seed is doing nothing 

The point of the Buddhist is that the whole conception of causality 
by the realist is aufhiopomorphic. Just as a potter takes a clump of day 
and transforms it into a pot, just so aie the causes of a spi out working. 
In order to be efficient they help one another . 5 * This help is again 
imagined on the anthropomorphic pattern Just as when a great weight 
does not yeild to tbeclfoits of a number of poisons, help is called in, 
and the weight is then moved, — just so is it with the cooperating 
causes, they produce the effect when sufficient help is given them . 8 
The material cause « takes them up in itsolf » 7 The efficient causes 
introduce themselves into the middle of the material cause, they 
destaoy 01 annihilate the latter, and out of the matciinl left they 
n create »* a new thing, just as masons pull down on old house and 
construct a new one ont of the old bricks 

Accoiding to the Buddhist, there is no dcshuction of one thing 
and no mention of another thing, no influx of one substance into the 

other,, no anthropomorphic mutual help between the causes. There is 
a constant, uninterrupted, infinitely giaduatcd change A result can 
indeed be compared with something produced by human cooperation. 
It is then called by the Buddhist « anthropomorphic# result But 


l stmnc&yt-karana 

a « I'alara = Imcit-laraha 

a almat-larn = anupalnnn 

* SDS , p 23 

s paraspora-upaXann 
a AK, n. 60 

1 taholansammaihtma 

s grnWiyote Iimcid nSfanam 

a pnrvsa-kUra-phdam = jwnnorn no Artois 
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CHAPTEB II 

CAUSATION 

(PRATlTYA-SAMUTPADA). 

§ 1. Causation as functional dependence. 

, .Among all the jewels of Buddhist philosophy its theory of Causa- 
tion is the chief jewel 11 , says Kamalasila. 1 * It is marked by the name 
, of Dependent Origination or, more precisely, « Combined Dependent 
Origination ». This term means that every point-instant of leality 
anses in dependence upon a combination of point-instants to which it 
necessarily succeeds, it aiises m functional dependence upon <>a totality 
of causes and conditions’! which are its immediate antecedents In the 
preceding chapter the theory of Instantaneous Bemgwas characterized 
as the foundation, upon whuch the whole of the Buddhist system is 
built The theory of Dependent Origination is but 'another aspect of it. 
Reality, as ultimate reality, reduces to point-instants of efficiency, and 
these point-instants arise m functional dependence upon other point- 
instants which are their causes. They arise, or east, only so far as they 
are efficient, that is to say, so far they themselves are causes. 
Whatsoever exists is a cause, cause and existence are synonyms 8 
An undent text delivers itself on this subject in the following famous 
words — «A11 (real) forces are instantaneous (But) how can a thing 
which has (absolutely) no duration, (nevertheless have the time) to 
produce something? (This is because what we call) « existence” is 
nothing but effidency, and it is this very efficiency which is called 
a creative cause » 3 . Just as real existence is only a point-instant, 
just so a real cause is only this same point-instant. In other words, 
existence is dynamic, not static, and it is composed of a sequence of 
point-instants which are interdependent, i e , which are causes. 

Thus the Buddhist theory of Causation is a direct consequence of 
the theory of Universal Momentariness. A thing cannot be produced 
by anothei thing or by a personal will, because other things or persons 
are momentary existendes They have no time to produce anything. 


1 TSP ,p. 10.19 

8 ya bhfiiih saint Inya, an often quoted dictnm. 

* TSP , p 11. 6, the stanza is there nsonbed to Bnddha himself. 
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■'Every variety of cause 
Which brings about the glittering shine 
In a single eye of a, peacocks tail 
Is not accessible to our knowledge. 

The Omniscient knows them all». 1 


Nevertheless some' fairly dependent regularities of sequence cat 
be cognized by us in different lines of causation. Thus two set: 
of four maim «conditions» and of <■ six causes .. with "four kind: 
of result" have been established in the school of the SarvastivBdms 5 
Among them there is a cause which is characterized as ■■ cause m gene- 
ral", 8 a cause which cannot be distinguished by a specific name, 
because it embraces all the active as well as all the passive (i. e , compara- 
tively passive) circumstances conditioning a given event The passive 
circumstances are not absolutely passive, they are also active in a 
way, viz, they do not interfere with the event, although they could 
do it Their presence is a constant menace to it. Yasubandhu* 
gives a very characteristic example of what a passive cause is. 5 The 
villagers come to their chief and in making their obeisance they say 
«Owmg to yon, Sir, we are happy*. The chief has done nothing 
positive for the happiness of the villagers, but he has not oppressed 
them, although hq could have done it, therefore he is the indirect 
cause of their happiness Thus it is that every real circumstance in 
the environment of an event, if it does not interfere with its produc- 
tion, becomes its cause. An unreal thing, as e g. t a lotus in the skj, 
could not have any influence. But a real thing, existing at tlie moment 
preceding the production of the thing has always some, direct or indi- 
rect, near or remote, influence on it Therefoie the definition of a «causs 
in geneial* is the following one. «What is a cause in general’.., asks 
Vasubandbu, 8 and answeis with all the expiessive force of the 
ecientifical sansmt style — -With the single exception of ones own, 
self, all the elements (of the universe) are the general cause ot an 


i AS IX, cp~my Soul Theory, p 940 

s llroMO-ftriur nlesa-scmjfiayS nocyate,' sSmanyam letu-MSunnlaptlljia) *° 
larcmahetuh (Yaionutra) 

ot H iea-«auch die Huhe encheint jetel ale AneBW 
dcradban Krtfte, de’nen die Vertoderung entspncht, sie iBt in Bedraganges gep » 
det, welche kemer emeelnen Kraft eme Act.on gotten* 

e stars nhaya sane dhnmSh-svato'nyt Urana-helnh cp. AK., 
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a tight embracement by its cause, just as a girl escaping to the tight 
embracement of her lover 1 Neither the cause uor the effect leally do any 
work, they are «forceless», «out of work#, "unemployed !!. 2 3 If we 
say that a cause «produces» something, it is only an inadequate 
conventional 8 * expression, a metaphor 4 We ought to have said: «the 
result arises in functional dependence upon such and such a thing ». 5 
Since the result springs up immediately after the existence of the 
cause, there is between them no interval, dunng which some «work» 
could be done Theie is no operating of the cause, this operating 
produces nothing . 6 The mere existence of the cause constitutes its 
work . 7 If we therefore ask, what is it then that is called the n'opera- 
tion» of a cause pioducing its effect, and what is it. that is called the 
"dependence# of the effect upon its cause, the answer will be the 
following one: we call dependence of the effect upon its cause the fact 
that it always follows upon the presence of that cause and we call 
operation of the cause the fact that the cause always precedes its 
effect.® The cause is the thing itself the bare thing, the thing cut 
loose of every extension, of every additional working force.* 


§ 2. The formulas of causation. 

There are.three formulas disclosing the meaning of the term 
('Dependent Origination ». The first is expressed in the words "this, 
being, that appears #. 10 The second says — « there is no real production 
there is only interdependence !!. 11 The third says — «all elements are 
forceless #. 12 The first and more general formula means that under such 
and such conditions the result appears, with a change of conditions 


1 Ibid, p. 176 13 

2 ntroyapirom ew, ibid 

3 sanleta 

4 upalateana m 

5 fat tad a* itya uipadyate, ibid , p. 176 24 

0 akunat-lara eva vyaparah, ibid., p. 177 8. 

7 sattana vyaprtth, TS , 177. 2. 

®TBP,p. 177, 11 

* Ibid, p. 177 3 — vastuMHfftrom. vttaksana-vyapara-rahttam hctuh, ibid , 
p. 177. 23 ’ 1 

asmin eati idem bhavati cp CO , p. 28. ff 

or prafitya tat samuipaimam netpannam tat avdbhavatah. 

12 nirvydparah (akimalAnrah) garve dharmah. 
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indicated. According to a tradition winch we have no reason to disbe- 
lieve, the Special Theory of Causation 1 2 3 has been established by Buddha 
himself in defense of" Free Will -and against a theory of wholesale 
Determinism. This problem, which has always perplexed almost all 
the human race, was also vehemently . discussed at the time of Buddha. 
He had singled out for special animadversion the doctrine of one of 
his comteinporanes, GosSla Maskanputra, who preached an extreme 
determinism and denied absolutely all free will and all moral 
responsibility. According to him all things a^e malterably fixed and 
nothing can be changed. 1 Everything depends on fate, environment 
and nature. He denied all moral duty and in his personal behaviom 
endulged in incontinence. Buddha stigmatized him as the «bad man*- 
who like a fisherman was catching men only to destroy them. He 
rejected his philosophy aB the most pernicious system. «Tbere is free 
action, he declared, there is retribution «, nl maintain the doctnne of 
free actions 

But on the other hand we are confronted by the statement that no- 
thing arises without a cause, every thing is n dependency originating". 
Vasubandhu, the second Buddha, categorically denies free will. 
■•Actions, says he, aie either of the body, or of speech 'or of the mind. 
The two first classes, those of the body and of speech, wholly depend, 
upon the mind, and the mind wholly depends upon nnexorable causes 
arid conditions". We are thus at once landed in a full contradiction. 

As against determinism the BnddhistB maintain free will and* 
responsibility. As against liberty they maintain the strictest ne- 
cessity of causal laws. Buddha is represented m tradition as 
maintaining the paradoxical thesis that there is 1 Liberty, because 
there is Necessity, viz, necessity of retribution which reposes on. 


Causality. . , ., 

The solution of the puzzle seems to lie in a difference of tne 
conception of Liberty. For the Buddhist empirical existence is a state 
'of Bondage comparable to a prison. Life by its own priwnpm o 
Temetic reality is constantly moving towards an issue in Rn 
Deliverance. It is this movement which the Buddhist 
subject to. strict causal laws. Movement or life is for him aproces. 


1 The twelve xaeaAtire&pTadiya-samuifSaa 

2 Cp Hoersle, art Ajivnift in ERE , op V. C 

3 aaham AnyatsSdiu, cp ibid. 

* mhtarana = molsa. 
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It is dear that this theory of causation is a direct consequence of 
the No-Substance theory , 1 * a theory 'which admits no duration and no 
extention as ultimate realities, but only a continual and compact flow 
of evanescent elements, these elements appearing not at haphazard, 
but according to laws of causation.® 

The problem of a psycho-physical parallelism which led in the 
Sshkhya system to the establishment of two substances only, a Matter 
including all mental phenomena minus consciousness itself and a pure 
Consciousness separated from Matter by an abyss — this problem was 
very easily solved in Buddhism. Consciousness is a function of such 
and such facts Being giveft a moment of attention, a patch of colonr 
and the sense of vision, visual consciousness appears . 8 This inter- 
dependence is obvious, because if a change supervenes in one of the 
causes, a change in the result follows, if the eye is affected or destroyed, 
the visual consdouBness changes or disappears. 

The very much discussed question, in India as well as in Europe, 
ivhether light can he pioduced by darkness, whether the day is the 
effect of the preceding night, is very naturally solved on the Buddhist 
theory of causation: the last moment of the seues called night is 
followed by the first moment of the senes called day. Every moment 
is the product of the « totality » of its antecedents, it is always different 
from the preceding moment, but, from the empirical point of view, it can 
be both, either similar or dissimilar. The moments of the sprout are 
dissimilar to the moments of the seed. Expenence shows that flinaimilM- 
causation is as possible as the similar one 4 It is a limitation of our 


1 analma-iada. 

®A mediaeval author thus summarizes the four mam theories of Cassation 
m a celebrated Btanza (Sarvajhatamum, m his Sank?epa-sarTraka, 1. 4 )— 

arambha-vadah Kanablialsa-paksah, 
sanghata-iadas tu Bhad.ania~jial.sah, 

Sdnlbyadi-pakeah parinama-mdo 
Vnarta-vadas tit Vedanta-palsah, 

which may be rendered thus 

Creative Evolution is the Eealist’s contention \ 

The Buddhist answers, oths a mass (of moments)*, 

« One ever changing stuff*, rqoins the SSnkhya, 

Vedanta says: IUnBionl 

l caUuh Pratitya rupam ca ealsur-wjflSnam utpaiyate 

vtjaiiySd apy ittpatti-darianat. Tipp,, p, go ig. 
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either by reward or punishment. The law according to which a moral, 
resp. immoral, deed must necessarily hare its fruition, is the law off 
larma. 

If something happens as a consequence of former deeds , 1 it is not 
karma, that is to say, it will hare no further consequence, it is 
quasi-automatical. In order to hare a consequence the action most bq 
free,* i. e , it must be produced by a strong effort of the will* . 

The law of lurrna has been revealed by Buddha. It eannot be 
pioved experimentally. It is transcendental. * But when critically 
examined it will be found to contain no contradiction and therefore it. 
can be believed even by critical minds. The so called Free Will 
is nothing, but a Strong Will and the law of kaima, for from being" 
in conflict with causality, is only a special case of that causality. 

Thus it is that the Buddhist Free Will is a freedom inside the 
limits of Necessity. It is a freedom to move without transgressing the 
bo undar ies of causation, a freedom made the Puson of Dependent 
Origination. However this prison has an issue. Another postulate off 
Buddhism, besides the law of Jtarma, seems to be the firm conviction 
that the sum-total of good deeds prevails over the sum-total of bad 
deeds The evolution of the world process is an , evolution of moral, 
progress. When all good deeds wdl have brought their fruition, Final 
Deliverance will be attained in Nirvffna. Causation is then extinct and 
the Absolute is reached. Nagarjuna says— "having regard to causes 
and conditions (to which all phenomena are subjected, we call this 
.world) phenomenal. This same world, when causes and conditions are 
disregarded, (the world sub specie aeternitaiis) is called the Absolute." 


§ 8. The foot meanings of Dependent Obiotnation. 

In all the phases of its histoiical development Buddhism lemamedl 
faithful to its theory of Causation. But successive generations, in the 


1 tnpaia as= \arpia~pftdla • 

a qJ>?AKB. ad IX. 10 ff Macrocfismioally regarded, since we 
onuses md conditions of a given action, it seems as though it were fte^huiwy 
single moment of the will (eOa«S), miorocosm.cally regsrde^ 

Telnet conformity to the totality of all preceding moments Apparent freedom, 
consists m onr ignorance of all the mmntest inflnences 

' S Cp. mySirvSM, p. 48. On the difficult problem of vindicating the Moral, 
Law in a phenomenal world, cp ibid , p 127 ff 
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that to be real is nothing hut to he a cause, whatsoever exists 
is "necessarily a cause. This discussion between, the Kealists and the 
Buddhists refers to the problem of the reality of space, whether it be 
an empty space or a plenum, a space filled up by (he cosmical ether. 
The early Buddhists, those that were not students of logic, assumed 
an empty space 1 which nevertheless was for them an objective 
reality, an element, a dkarma, an unchanging and eternal reality, 
similar to their unchanging and eternal Nirvana. The realists filled 
this space with an eternal motionless and penetrable substance, 
the cosmical ether. 8 The later Buddhists, those that studied logic, 
discard p-d the reality of such an unchanging motionless and eternal 
stuff, on the score that what does never change, and does not move, 
does not exist; existence is change. 

In this instance as m many others the historian of philosophy will, 
1 behave, find it noteworthy that theBnddhists went through a course 
of argumentation that offers some analogy to modem physics. - 


§ 4. TWO KOTOS OF CAUSALITY. 

However, there are two different realities, a direct one and an 
indirect one The one is ultimate and pure, — that is the reality of 
the pomt-instant. The other is a reality attached to that point- 
instant, it is mixed with an image artificially constructed by the faculty 
of our productive imagination That is the reality of the empirical 
object. Consequently there are also two different causalities, the ulti- 
mate one and the empirical one. The one is the efficiency of the pomt- 
instant, the other is the efficiency of the empirical object attached to 
that point-instant And just as we have pointed to a seeming contra- 
diction between the two assertions that «reality is kinetic** and that 
nmotion is impossible**, just so aie we faced by another contradiction 
between the two assertions that « every point of reality is efficient** 
and that ((efficiency is impossible**. Indeed, as has been stated above, 
all elements of reality are « inactive », 8 because being momentary they 
have not the time to do anything. The solution of the contradiction 
lies in the fact that theie is no separate efficiency, no efficiency 
in superaddition to existence, existence itself is nothing but causal 


iak.,1 6 

* SISso nttyal ea alriyaS at. 
4 mnyapSra 
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mixed them up, as though they were the same theory , 1 or the one a 
of the other 

The special theory aims at explaining the notorious and puzzling 
fact that Buddhism assumes a moral law, but no subject of this 
law. There ore good deeds and a reward for them, there are bad 
deeds and punishments Theie is a state of Bondage and a state of 
Final Deliverance But there is no one who commits these deeds, no 
one who abides m a stato of Bondage and no one who, enters into 
Final Deliverance, .no Soul, no Ego, no Personality. There aie only 
groups of separate elements, physical and mental, which are interre- 
lated, which form themselves and which unform themselves. They are 
subject to a Moral Law, the law of a progressive development towards 
Final Eternal Quiescence But a personal agent, an abiding spiritual 
piinciple, the subject of the moral laif, is not at all necessary. «I declare, 
miJ Buddha, that there are voluntary deeds and there is. a reward 
for them, but the perpetrator of these deeds does not exist at all 


1 Abhidhammatthasamgaho, VUI 8 (D. Kosambi’s etf ) . Anuruddha 
evidently reproves those aednyas who hove, like Buddhaghosa in the Visnfl- 
dhimaggo, mixed up the paitcca-samuppada-nayo with the patthana-nnyo 
Hera the term pratitya-samutpdda is attached to the special theory, and the 
general goes.ander the name oipalthSna. It ib the reverso with Nagarjnna who 
calls the general theory by the name of praKtya-iamviparla and indicates -the 
special one by the name of the 12 mSSnat. Sjntiraksitn (kar 
rtndftmtfln da both theories by the term of prafiiya-iamuipada The SDS,p» i 
basing np'on someYogacSra-sonrces.diBtingnishea between ipratynya-upaniban a- 
tia vr s. vtp in tbe sense of onuses cooperating blindly, without nny wn™ 
agent, nnd a hetu-vpambandhana pr *. «lp m the sense of no 
of causal sequence including the 12 mdanosof die Hl^_a ^ the 


of Mahayana, note tneones implying “ 7 "7 rf ™i«i „f an 

implies 1) stnet determinism, 2) cooperation, 3) denial of enbstance, ) 
agent Its synonyms are 

JL^samslSra-mda = Oa-lnyB -ISrttu, ~l«na-Wu 

w Wo=a n 5(maroda = pvdyaUz - myatS (HfnoyoKa)^ 

(Mahaydna) =paraspara - apeUn-tSda (Bdatiuty) — The ° PP°“ ra . 

VaiSesikns is characterised by the following synonymic tems-pmw^ 

vida =» ata t-lSry a -vato ^paratp-utpada-mda The ' 
is called f^rya^m=evat a MtpSdarUida=pr a ^H-^ 

The theory of the VedHntins is called vivarta^iada - ma ***f a a ‘ graJl g, 
Thetheoiy of the Materialists is called (Jparetah) 

tffda The Buddhists deny the Siinkhya (wa statahj, flie also 

and the Materialist (nSpy ateMah) theories But the MUdhyamika theory « 

be called mdyS-iaia 
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There aie thus faro causalities, the one real ultimately, the other 
real contingently or empirically, just as there are two realities, the 
transcendental reality of an instant and the empirical reality of 
a thing of limited duiation. Dharmottara, 1 answering an objector who 
remarks that if causation is only imagined, it cannot he real, says, "Yes, 
hut although serial existences, (i. e. objects having duration) are not rea- 
lities, their members, 8 the point-instants, are the reality ... » 8 ""When 
an effect is produced, we 'do not really experience causation itself as 
a sensible fact (separately from the effect). But the existence of a real 
effect presupposes the existence of areal cause, tkeiefoie (indirectly) the 
relation of causality is also necessarily a real one»,* L e., empirical 
causality is contingently leal 

§ 5. Pltjbamty of causes. 

A furthei featuie of the Buddhist tlieoiy of causation consists in 
the contention that a thing never pioduces anything alone. It is fol- 
lowed by a result only if it combines with other elements which aie 
theiefore called co-factois.® Therefore the term "Dependent Origina- 
tion" becomes synonymous with the term "Combined Oiiginafaon». tt This 
contention is expiessed m the following formula, 

"Nothing single comes from smgle, 

Nor a manifold from single", 

or with a slight modification, 

"Nothing smgle comes from smgle, 

From a totality everything arises". 7 

This totality is composed of causes and conditions and different 
classifications of them have been attempted,almost in eveiy Buddhist 
school. 

For the Realists causation consists in the succession of two static 
things. In this sense causation is for them a one-to-one relation, 


» NET., p. 69 1 £f 
s tantanmas ' 

* vantu-iliita 

* Ibid., p. 69. 11. 

8 samlSra. 

8 samlftatvam^prafilya-samutpannatvam = sambhuya-larttia—dharmata 
1 na U meid elam elasmat, napy Aasmad andam, or na kimcid dam elasma 
■samagryah sana-sampatteJj , passim. 
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anses in mutual dependence on the fomer. The fact of memory is also- 
sufficiently explained by causal laws -without assuming a «store house* 
of former impressions Neither are bondage and deliverance the 
properties of some one who is being bound up and then delivered. But 
, the elements of ignorance, of birth and death produce the ran of 
phenomenal life, they aie called bondage; when these elements disap- 
pear in the face^ of an absolute knowledge, the ensuing pure conscious- 
ness is called deliverance, for it has been said nconscionsness itself, 
polluted by passions and ignorance, is phenomenal life, that veiy con- 
sciousness when freed from them is called delimanceo. 1 * * * * 
. The generalized theory of causation applies the same principles of 
denying the existence of any permanent element and of assuming 
exclusively an interdependence between separate impermanent elements 
to all phenomena in general, 1 . e., to all sense-data, to sensations, 
ideas and volitions. Eveiy individual fact, every point-instant of leality 
is conditioned, according to tins theory, by a sum total of causes and. 
conditions; this totality can then be analysed im-some special lines of 
causal dependence 

The different lines - of such causal dependence are differently 
represented m the schools of the HmaySna This alone could be 
a sufficient proof of the later origin of the doctrine. The school of the- 
Sarvastivadras distinguishes between four conditions and six kinds , 
of causes. There is no hard and fast Imfi of demarcation, at that stage 
of the doctrine, between what a cause and what a condition is. The 
list of six causes seems to be a later doctrine which came to graft 
itself upon the original system of four « conditions*. These conditions- 
causes are the following ones' 

1. Object-condition, 8 this cause embraces everything existmg- 
All elements, 8 so far they can be objects of cognition, are object 
causes. 

2. The immediately preceding and homogeneous condition;* it 
represents the immediately preceding moment in the stream of thought 
and is thus intended to replace the Ego or the inherent cause* 
of the Vai5e§ikas It oiigmally referred only to mental causation. 


1 ibid , p 184 

\ a alambuna-pTatyaya. 

* sane dharmafy = ehos thams-cad {Imgs-rgyu) 

* samanantara-pratyaya 

a samarayi-larana 
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"instead of expl ainin g every causation as a process resembling human 
coopeiation, he regards even thus human cooperation as a kind of 
impersonal process. All -cooperating causes are convergent streems of 
efficient moments. They are called « creeping » causes 1 * * since there 
movement is a staccato movement In their meeting-point* a new senes 
begins. Material, static and passu e causes do not exist at all Cause, 
efficiency or moment are but different names for the same thing- 
When the soil, moistuie heat and seed senes of moments unite, 
, their last moments are Mowed by the first moment of the spiout. 
Buddhist causality is thus a many-one relation. It receives the 
name of a «one-result-production» theory 8 [and is contrasted with 
the «mutual-helpn, or «mutual-mfluence»t 4 5 * theory of the R ealis ts. 

Dharmottara* says: «Cooperataon can be of a double kind. 
It either is (real) mutual influence or it is the production of one result 
(without real mutual influence). (In Buddhism), 'since all things are 
only moments, the things cannot have any additional outgrowth. 
Therefore cooperation must he understood as one (momentary) result 
produced by, (i. e., succeeding to, several simultaneous moments)*;. That 
is to say, cooperation which is indispensable in every act of causation 
must be understood as a many-one relation. , 


§ 6. Initnitv OS' causes. 

If causality is a many-one lelation, the question arises whether 
these « many ii are calculable, whether all the causes aid conditions of 
a given event can be sufficiently known in order to make that event 
predictable. The answer is to’the negative. As- soon as we intend to 
know all the lanety of causes and conditions influencing, directly 
or indirectly, a given event, causation appears so complicated that a 
1 practically becomes uncogmzable. No one short o'f m Omniscient 
Brang could cognize the infinite -variety of all circumstances that can 
ST) Production of an event. Wasubandhu says (quoting 


1 vpasarpana-pratyaya, op, NK,, j> 185 

* tafiatari-melnna 

] 'k'-kan/a-tanlca, or ela-JcnyS-laritixt. 

Wwpara-upalantta-, vpo*ann =>*,», ctMar.n 

5 HBT., p.' 10. II, trand. p. 26. 

fiidwjhtiky, I 
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•tngcthor with organic development or with the « cause of growth* 1 
■which constitutes the vanguard or the rampart, behind winch the forces 
of meiit or dement influence the formation of life* 

G) Immoral or «all-poweifal» cause; 3 under this name the diffe- 
rent passions 4 and habitual ways of thought of the ordinary man are 
understood, which prevent him from seeing the origin and essence of 
empirical reality and thus prevent lum from becoming a Saint. 

, The result can be of four different kinds, eithei « automatical* s 
01 n anthropomorphic n, 0 or <ichaiactcnstic», 7 01 "Final Dehveiance»* 
The fust two have already been explained, the thud corresponds to our 
usual idea of a result, e. g., a visual sensation m legaid or the organ 
«f vision. The last is Nirvana, as the finnl lesult of all life 

The Ccvloncse school, ns already mentioned, has mixed up the 
special form of the law of causation in to oho consecutive stages of a re- 
volving life with the genoml law which distinguishes 21 different lines 
of causation. These 21 lines arc easily reducible to the foui and six 
lines of the Sarvastivudins. 

In the Mahffyfinn period the doctime of Dependent Origination is 
emphatically pioclauncd as the mitral and mam part of Buddhism. 
But its interpretation is quite different Intel dependence means here 
Relativity® and relativity means the umeahty 10 of the separate 
elements. They are relativo «as the slioit and the long*/ 1 1 c., tliei 
mo nothing -by themselves The doctrine of the twelve stages of 
.life is declared to refei to phenomenal, unreal, life only 33 The general 
tlicoiy of causation, the thorny of the "four conditions", is denied 
.likewise, ns conditional and unreal 31 But the idea of "Dependent 
Origination" itself which here means the idea of the Cosmos, becomes 
the central idea of tlie Now Buddhism. 


1 upacaya-litlu. 

3 Cp AKB , I 87, cp CO ; p. 34 
a ianatraga-heta. 

* UeSa. 

S msyavda-phala. 

« purusalara-phala 

10 funga(mz=mabhava’iitngetva 

11 dirgha-hrasca-mt 

5 MS 52.*.= ■— » ■*— 
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-event,,. That is to say, there is no causa s»i, but with that single 
exception all the elements oi the Universe are the general cause of 
an event As soon as the early Buddhists began to analyse existence 
into an infinity of discrete point-instants, they called them intei- 
lelated or cooperating elements. 1 The idea of their mutual inter- 
dependence was alive to them so as to convert the term -all,, 
into a kind of technical term. 3 «AU» means all the elements as clas- 
sified nnder three different headings of » groups », of -bases of cogni- 
tion,,, and of or -component parts of an individual life», 8 In the theory 


■of causation this idea of the universe as an interconnected whole of 
discrete elements reappears. It reappears again m the idea of a « tota- 
lity of causes and conditions. The actual presence of an event is 
a garantee that the totality of its causes and conditions is present. 
The effect itself, indeed, is nothing but the piesence of the totality of 
its causes. If the seed and the necessary quanta of air, soil, heat and 
moistuie are present m it, all other elements not interfering, the 
spront is aliendy there. The effect is nothing over and above the 
presence of the totality of its causes.* In this totality the -general 
•cause- is included. That means that nothing short of the condition 
of the umveise at a given moment is the ultimate cause of the 
•event which appears at that moment, or that there is a constant rela- 
•tion between the state of the universe at any instant and the change 
"which is produced m any part of the universe at that instant 6 

Therefore it is that the inference of the existence of the cause 
when an event takes place is much safer than the inference from the 
•existence of the cause to the possible advent of its result. The 

“ * h ™ 5 '. be **■■*■* * — 


§ 7. Causality and Feee ~W tt.t._ 

In connection with the theoiy of Causation the . 

« *— - 

1 lamkara = tamlrta-dharma 

9 CC., p. 5 and 95 

* ' artum = ‘tondha-ayatana.dhaiavah. 

* "Ctu-larana-sftmagri 

* Cf. RRMsefoi ” a PrSpUr abri ^ 

* Cp 116 of , L SSJSSKS 
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of scbolais imagined for it every meaning, posable and impossible, 
except tile meaning of dependent origination. The reason for tins 
-paitly lies in the, circumstance that it seemed highly improbable, too 
•improbable beside sheer logical posability, that the Indians should 
have had at so eaily a date in the history of human thought a doetnne 
•of Causation so entirely modem, the same m principle as the one accepted 
.in the most advanced modem sciences. 

, framer of this theoiy in Europe S. Mach went through 
a comse of leasonmg somewhat similar to the Buddhistic one When 
.speculation is no moie interested m the existence of an Ego, when 
-the .Ego is domed, nothing remains instead of it, said he, than the 
■causal laws, the laws of functional interdependence, m the mathe- 
matical sense, of the separate elements of existence. Buddhism 
has pushed the separateness of these elements to its extreme limit, to 
the mathematical point-instants, but the formula of interdependence is 
^always the same— « this being that appears». 

Since the Buddhist theory of Causation is conditioned by its 
•denial of the objective reality of the categdry of substance, it naturally 
'must coincide, to a certain extent, with all those Euiopean theories 
-which shared in the same denial The objective reality of substance 
has been denied in Europe, e g, by J. S Mill, for whom substance is 
mothmg but «a permanent possibility of (impermanent, 1 momentary) 
sensationii; by Kant, for whom substance is but a mental Category; in 
our days by Bertrand Eussel,foi whom substances arenotnpermanent 
bits of matter.., but «brief events «, however possessmg qualities and 
-relations. For the Buddhist, we have seen, they are instantaneous 
•events without qualities and relations m them. For the early Buddhists 
they . are instantaneous dashes of specific energies, for the later 
Buddhists they are mathematical point-instants. There either is 
stability in the world or no stability, either duration or no duration. 
There cannot he both. A «short duration « is very simple from tho 
■empirical point of view, hut fiom the point of view of ultimate 
reality it is an nmnenduring durations Things aie evanescent by 
-themselves, in their natuie they can have no duration at all Hus 
is the land of an answer Dhaimnklrti probably would have given 
to Mr. Russel. 

Against the Kantian idea that substance is a category forced upon 
■us by -the'general nature of our reason and constructed by the reason 
•on the basis of a «manifold of sensibility » — against this the 
JBuddlust would have probably nothing to object, since it implies the 
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•characterized in all its details by the strictest necessity, but it is 
a necessary movement towards a necessary final aim. Causality does 
•not differ heie from finality. For G-osala necessity evidently means 
static necessity, a, changeless reality, no Bondage and no Final 
Deliverance. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, necessity is a constant 
•change, a running necessity, steering unavoidably to a definite aim. 
Thus interpreted the words of Vasubandhn are not in conflict with, 
the declaration ascribed to Buddha. 

But the Buddhists were always obliged to defend themselves 
against the stricture that there is in their outlook no place neither 
for Bondage nor for Deliverance, since the Ego, the Agent who could 
he hound up and then delivered does not exist at all. This the 
Buddhist concedes, hut he maintains that the passing stream of events 
is the only Agent 1 which is required. «There is (free) action, there is 
attribution, says Buddha, but I see no Agent which passes out of one 
*et of momentary elements into another one, except the Consecution 
of these elements.® This Consecution has it, that being given such and 
•such points, such other ones will necessarily appears 

There is indeed not a single moment in the mental stream' 
-constituting the run of the individual’s volitions which would appear 
at haphazard® without being strictly conditioned, i. e., « dependency 
-originating ii. But volition which precedes every bodily action can be 
•either strong or feeble. If it is feeble the action is gam^automatical. 
It then will have no consequence, it will entail neither reward nor 
punishment Such are our usual animal functions or our usual 
•occupations * But if the volition is strong, the following action will 
have an outspoken moral character, it will he either a virtuous deed 
or a crime Such actions will be necessarily followed by retribution. 


mt h T ya imSn «■ ***** 

* an H a * ra dharma-sankttam, « other than the theory of dharmagn. 

„ * karma w explained materialistically, as consisting on a special 

-conocabon of minutest mfra-atomic parties or material forces making the action 
“ g . 00 ?,f tad Hlnay Sna the will (centana) is a mental (ciiia-sampramikta\ 

„ . i* ham<l 01 f0W8 ^ amlMra ) representing a stream of momentary 

m0ment 0f , wkcl1 “ Bttictl y hy the sum total (sSmagri) 

cLS f m ° ment8, Ap P arent {reedom in onr ignorance of-all the 

f^U"!*** 8i r aCt “ D- 64rl>e * Ju,da,ihat SSnkhya doctrine contain* 
heteJS!!' bnt , lt probabl y mvst be explained just as the Buddhist one. 
•Determinism means that it is impossible to escape retribullim 

* aiTyapathka. ’ I 
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fexact coincidence between B'nddhist \iews nnd the mows rccently 
expiessed by Mi. Russel 1 The same must bo said legaidmg the 
lepudiation of a senes of piejudices connected with the common-sense 
icahstic idea of causation. The piejudice that causes «opeiate»,* that 
they «compeH » 3 the result to appeal, the inclination to considoi 
a causal relation on tlio anthropomorphic pattern , 4 the piejudice, 
furthei, that the result must bo «sinulai » 5 to the cause — in all 
these cases the coincidence is striking. On the negative side the 
coincidence is almost complete. 

- On the positive side theie is all the diffeiencc which lies between 
a point-instant and a biief event. Fiom the standpoint of ultimate 
lenlity theic is but very little diffeience between a.bnef event anil 
a long event, these chaiactenstics aie quite ielatne But there is 
n great diffeience between duintaon and no duration. The point-instant 
is for Mi. Russel a mere « mathematical convenience" For the 
Indian lealists of the Nyaya school it is also, we have seen, a mere 
if! pH. or a ineie name But for the Buddhist it represents transcendental 
,or ultimate lenlity As a limit of all artificial constructions of om 
ioason.it is real, it i&the reality There is no other reality than the 'pomt- 
mstant, all the lest, whether buof or long, is constructed by our reason 


on this basis. 

We must leave it to the general philosopher to appreciate the 
value and determine the place which these Buddhist speculations 
-deserve to occupy in the general history of human thought, hut we 
cannot refiain from quoting the eloquent woids which the late fto- 
fessor T W. Rhys Davids has devoted to this subject He tens 
summarizes tlie impressions of a life-long intimacy with Bn » 
ideas: « Buddhism stands alone among the religions of India m 
ignoring the Soul. The vigour and onginality of tins new departm 
are evident fiom the complete isolation in which Buddhism stands, 
this lcspeet, from all other religious systems then existing “ 
world. And the very great difficulty which those European waters, 
who are still steeped m animistic preconceptions, find in 
or even understanding the doctrine, may help ns to realize how diffi® 


. i On the Notion of Cause, in MyeticiBin (1921), p. 187 ff 
»lbid,p 192 
a Ibid. p. 190. 

4 Ibid , p. 189. 

* Ibid 
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measrne in which they strove to penetrate deeper into the idea of 
Interdependent Elements, ainved at different interpietations of it. We 
accoidingly can distinguish between four main shapes of the theory of 
Dependent Origination, two of them belonging to the HinaySna and 
agreeing with its extreme Pluralism in philosophy, while the two otheis 
belong to the MabSyana and agree with its extreme Monism. 

In early Buddhism there are two different theories of Interde- 
pendence, a special one and a general one. The generalized theoiy is a 
later development of the special one. That part of the literature of early 
Buddhism winch goes nnder the name, of the Discomses of the Buddha 
mentions only the special theory, the general theory is contained m 
the philosophic treatises which are appended to it and are of a later 
ongin. This historical development was clear to the Buddhists themselves. 
Vasubandhu tells us 1 that the Discourses, because of their popular, 
intentional character, do not mention the general theory, although it 
is implied in them. Its dear statement is a creation of the doctors of 
the Small Vehicle, of the Abhidharmikas * He accordingly treats the 
two aspects of the law of causation quite independently. The general 
laws of causation are expounded by him in the second hook of his 
great compendium, as a condusion to the detailed enumeration, 
classification and definition of all the elements of existence.® Having 
done with the explanation of all elements, it was natural tfor him to 
condude by explaining their interdependence according to different 
lines of causation But the special law of Dependent Origination, 
which has a special, mainly moral, bearing, is treated by him in the 
third hook, where the different spheres of existence are dpgwiW 
The individual lives or, more piecisely, the assemblages of elements, 
form themselves in these spheres according to the merit or dement, 
acquired in former lives, and the special law of moral causation is 
devdoped in this context. Both doctrines, the general one and the 
special one, must be distinguished, and were distinguished even in the 
later Mahayana,* although the problem was tackled there from another 
side. However they were also often confounded, m olden as well as 
in more modern times Anurnddha testifies that' many masters of 
the doctrine (and Buddhagbo§a seems to he m the number) have 

- t 

5 m ’ 361 C P- °- Hoaenberg, Problems, p 223, and my OC., p. 29. 

s AK.,m 

* Cp. my NirrSne, p 184 B. ^ 
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CHAPTER Hr. 

SENSE - PERCEPTION 
(PRATYAESAM). 

§ 1. The definition of sense-pehoeptioh'. 

The definition of wlmt a tiling really is, according to the Buddhists, 
can never be gucn. «If the thing is known, they maintain, its definition 
is useless, and if it is not known, it is still more useless, because it is 
impossibleu . 1 This of course docs not mean that the Buddhists 
themselves did not resort to definitions on every step of their 
investigations and did not stave to make them as sharp and dear 
cut as possible, but it means that what a thing is in itself, what its 
essence is, we never can express, we know only its relations The 
Tnrtinn Hwiliats, just as their European consorts, the schoolmen and 
Anstoteles their master, believed that the things possess .(essences.., 
which it is unpoitant to point out The definition of the element 
fire, e. g., with them was — «tbe element which possesses fireness 
(or the essence of fire) is fire..,® This «fiieness» was for Indian Bealists 
tho essence® of fire and the definition an abridged syllogism which 
can he fully expressed in a mixed hypothetical form moio teUente, 
as, for instance, 

Whatsoeier does not possess the essence of fire, cannot 
he named fiie, (e. g, wotei) 

This element possesses fiieness, 

It is fiie® 

The Buddhists contended that such definitions aie useless, sincere 
« essences » do not exist For them the chaiactenstic feature of an 


1H KandalT, p 28 22. . 

a Dad , p 28. 18 where the definition of prihtm is given. 

8 goarfipo > 

* levala-vyatireh-anumana. 

a For the Buddhists this will be a defective syllogism 
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3fo one there is who assumes these' elements, who is the bearer of 
them, who throws them off and assumes a new set of them#. 1 * * * They 
appear and disappear, according to the formulas, "This' being, that 
■appears ». "They appear not out of one self, or out of another self, nor . 
tit haphazard, they are not really produced, they appear in interdependent 
a,pparitions».* 

The whole of phenomenal life is represented as a wheel in twelve 
parts. It is conditioned, i. e., the whole senes is conditioned, by 
the central element of our limited knowledge (1). When the element 
•of absolute knowledge is developed, the mirage of phenomenal life 
-vanishes and' eternity is attained. In phenomenal life prenatal forces (2) 
produce a new life (3) which develops gradually its physical and mental 
constituents (4), its six senses (5), five outer and one inner sense, 
sensations (6) and feelmgs (7); a conscious life is produced in the full 
grown person with his desiyes (8), free actions (9) and occupations (10), 
after which comes a new life (11), a new death (12) and so on without 
interruption, up to the moment when the element of Ignorance which 
•dominates the whole senes is extinct, and NirvSna is icached. 
There is no strictly logical proportion in.the twelve stages into which 
scholasticism has framed the special theory of interdependent elements. 
'■One of them niles over the whole of the series (1), another (2) refeis 
•to a former, eight (3—10) refer to a present life and the two last 
<11—12) to a future life. 8 Th6 present is attached to the former and 1 
is the source oi the future, according to the laws of interdependence, 
without auy necessity to assume an abiding principle in the shape of 
an eternal Soul or au Ego. Kamalaslla says:* "There is no contradiction 
at all between the denial of a leal personality and the fact that former 
deeds engender a capacity of having a consequence", neither 1 does it 
interfere with the feet that "there is not the slightest bit of reality 
which does survive m the next 5 * * moment; notliing survives, the next 


i TSP., p 11. 13 

* Cp above, p. 1SS. 

8 Two members of tbe series — avid t/a, tamskara — refer to a former life,’ 
two — jotf and jara-marana to a fnture one, tbe remaining 8 members to a pre- 

sent life In MahEyBna the 12 mdanas are called samUeia'a "great impedimenta" 
and are distinguished into three classes three Ueta-samUesa — avidya, trsna, 

itpadana, two].Ia«mwamMe#a — snmsloio, Mai a,— and the remaining deven 

members are styled jati-samUeSa , 

* TSP., p 182 19» 

s Ibid., p. 183. 12. 
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of knowledge Is « non-constructive » which is only another way tt> 
state that it is direct, or not indirect The name for mfercnco m 
Sanscrit means literally usnhseqnent measurement)), it is indirect 
knowledge by its very name. 1 The existence of things can either he 
perceived directly or inferred indirectly, there is no other way of 
cognizing them. The exact measure of what is here direct and what 
is indirect mnst he established by the theory of cognition, bntwewill 
know it only when we have established what is direct without 
containing a bit of the indnect, and what is indirect without 
containing a bit of the direct, m other words, when we have established, 
what is pure sensibility ! and what is pure understanding; 3 «lt is 
useless, says Dharmottara,* to mention suck things as are unani- 
mously admitted by everybody. There is no quarrel abonbnndershwdmg 
the term «sense-peiceptioni) as a direct cognition by an ohsener 
whose attention is aroused, of an object lying in his ken. But this 
simple and obvious fact has given rise to many different interpretations, 
and the right view will be established through a critique and rejection) 
of the wrong views. Thus it will he established negatively, per 
differential !!.] The characteristics given to sense-perception by Dignttga 
and Dharmakirti have thus a double aim, 1) to distinguish this source 
of knowledge from other means of cognition* and 2) to distinguish 
the Buddhist conception of it from the conflicting views of oftor 
schools. 6 Thus sense-perception will be established negatively and 


this is the only way to define it. 

The usual definition of sense-perception as that kind of cognition 
which is produced by the senses, or by a stimulus exercised by an 
object upon the senses, 7 is defective in many respects It, first ot an, 
takes no notice of the general feature of every red cognition S>« 
cognition, that is to say, ns a new cognition, 6 «°gnihon ot 
something new, not recognition. And such is only the first momcn 


i anvmSna There is an anumam-vAalpa and _* ^ ro '^ J of" 
a contrast to mnO-aXpaU = UlpanS-apcdha, anuomtta » tho repress 

ciWjoo. 

a Suddham pralyal%am = mtmhalpakam 

S tuddha MpanU 
4HBT,p 0.19 ff 

* anya-tySrtHy-ariham. 

» ttpraitpttHt^ur&lJiranSrthatn . 

7 artha-indriya-sanndMrstt-vipannam, !• > * 

s Cj> above, p 04 
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tout later on, undo* the name of a « creeping oausc» 1 or causa' 
repens, it came to replace the causa materials or the inheient cause- 
in general. 

3. The efficient, decisive or « minima condition,* as its name indi- 
cates, is the cause which settles the character of the result, e. g., the- 
organ of vision m legal d of visual sensation. 

4 . The ocobperating condition », 8 such as light etc., m regard of 
visual sensation With the preceding one they include together alt 
things existing, smce all elements are more or less interdependent 

The set of «six causes » is the following one: 

1) The general cause;* it has already been explained above, it also- 
includes all elements of existence. 

2) and 3) « Simultaneous » s cause and "interpenetrating" l * * * * 6 cause 
aie defined as mutual causation. The second refers only to mental* 
elements, viz, to the fact that the element of pure consciousness, 7 8 
although a separate element, never appears alone, tout always in> 
company of other mental elements, 8 feelings, ideas and volitions. The 
first refers predominantly to the law according to which the funda- 
mental elements of matter,* the tactile elements, although they are: 
also assumed as separate elements, never appear singly and without 
the secondary elements 10 of colour etc. Both these causes are evidently 
intended to replace the category of inheience assumed toy the Realists.. 

4) The nhomogeneous cause u 11 with its corresponding « automatical- 
result » 13 are intended to explain the homogeneous run of point-instants 1 - 
which evokes the idea of duration and stability of all objects. 

3) «Moral cause » or Karma; 18 it refers to every deed having a pro- 
nounced, either good or bad, moral character It works predominantly! 


l upasarpana-pratyaya. 

8 adhtpati-pratyaya. 

* sakakan-pi atyaya 

* larana-hetu. 

1 sahaihu-helu 

* samprayttlia-helu 

V rye ana-citta. 

8 catita. 

* tnaha-bhuia. 

Ihautiha 

31 snbhdga-helu 
38 nisyanda-phala. 

18 vtpala-7ietu = karma 
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and it amounts to tlio contention that only the fiist moment is really 
sense-perception, the subsequent image is mnemic. The final outcome- 
of the Buddhist definition is something quite simple,' viz, peiceptioil 
is sensation followed by conception, 'for conception is nothing but the 
image in a special context The emphasis howevei is pfot on th’e won! 
ii followed h, and this makes the definition not simple at all, ‘since the 
implications of this «followed» aie many and deep 


§ 2. The expeexment or DhabmabJbu. 

But, is not this single moment of piue sensation, just as its 
corollaiy the mathematical point-instant, a meie convention? Although; 
produced by a stimulus coming fi.om an external object, but from ou 
absolutely piopeityless pure object, is it indeed a leality? It lq 
supposed to be absolutely stripped off from every vestige of an 
imaginative or constructive element. But is it not ltBelf pure imagination?' 
This question, as is well known, has been asked not only in India- 
The answer of the Buddhists is the same as their answer to the 
question regarding the reality of the mathematical point-instant. 
A single moment, just as an absolute paiticular, is not something- 
iepresen table in an image, it cannot « be reached by our knowledge*, 1 
that is to say, it is not something empirically real But it is the 
element which imparts reality to all the others It is the indispensable 
condition of all real and consistent knowledge It is transempnicai, 
but it is not metaphysical, it is not a ..flowei m the sky*. 

It is not a metaphysical entity like the God of the Aaiyayiks, 
the Matter of the SSnkhyas, the Umversals and Inherence of 
the Yaisesikaa, or the Soul of all these systems 
proposes to prove ite reality by an experiment in ^ 
npeebon. The metaphysical enbbes are metaphysical just bemse they 
are pure imagination, /just because theie is no 
’moment of pure sensation to which they could be attached T y 
„un attainable as to place, time and sensible qua J- 
this point and this sensation are present, directly or 

every act of empirical reality “ d 3"^ tj C s °^!_ n J sensation 
indirectly prove by introspection. 9 Dharmaknti says 


l NBT p 12 18 

s protydksam lalpanSpodhtm pralyaUcnaiia 

u AnekUatj, S07, cp TS,p 874 7ff 
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The meaning of the tem ^Dependent Origination » has changed 
once more 'in the latest, idealistic, school of MahSySna. It does no 
more lefer to a motionless Cosmos the parts of "which have merely 
an illusive reality. Dependent Origination, on the contrary, means here 
Motion , 1 a Cosmos which is essentially kinetic. 

The contrast between the two interpretations of the principle of «De- 
pendent Ongmation» in Manayana is clearly shown in the initial verses 
of the treatises of Nagarjuna and SSntiraksita which can be viewed 
.as the exponents of the ideas which prevailed m the first and in the • 
second period of the MahSySna respectively. These initial veises contain, 
as usual, a reverential salutation to Buddha, and praise him as the 
creator of the doctrine of « Dependent Ongination». This doctrine is 
at the same tame shortly but pregnantly characterized. Nagaijuna 
says 2 -— « I salute the Buddha who has proclaimed the principle of 
Dependent Origination, according to which there is no plurality, no 
differentiation, no beginning and no end, no motion, neither hither nor * 
thither ». SSntnaksita says— <>I salute the Buddha who has 
proclaimed the principle of Dependent Origination, according to which 
everything is kinetic, theie is no God, no Matter, no Substance, no 
Quality, no (separate) actions, no Tlmveisals and no TuTiri-adcp - but 
there is strict conformity .between every fact and its result...n 


§ 9. Some Euboeean parallels. 

Although the. Buddhist doctrine of causation has attracted the- 
attention of scholars at the very outset of Buddhistic studies in Europe, 
its comprehension and the knowledge of its historical development 
have made till now but very slow progi ess. There is perhaps no other - 
Buddhist doctrine which has been so utteily misunderstood and upon 
which such a wealth of unfounded guesses and fanciful philosophizing - 
has been spent We neither have any knowledge of its pre-Buddhistic 
sources, winch are probably to be sought in Indian medical science, . 
nor do we know mnch about the vicissitudes of interpretation it received 
in the schools of early Buddhism. Nay, although the literal translation, 
of the Sanscrit and Pah words which have been framed for its.designa- 
tion "cannot be anything else than Dependent Origination, the majority. 


v 1 CoIofti?rntTijro^ojnutpodaIt,TS,p 1. 

2 For a more literal Tendering cp. my NirvSn a, p 69. 
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Kamalasila refers to the same experiment in the following pass- 
age . 1 a At the very first moment 3 when an object is apprehended and 
it appears m its own absolute particularity, a state of consciousness is 
produced which is pure sensation . 1 It contains nothing of that content 
which is specified hy a name. Thereupon, at a subsequent moment, 
When the some object has been attentively regarded, the attention 
donates* towards the conventional name with which it is associated. 
After (hat, after the object has been attentively regarded according 
to its name, the idea of its (enduring) existence 1 and other (qualifica- 
tions) arise; we then fix it in a perceptual judgment* Now, when 
these ideas, designating that same attentively regarded object by its 
name, are produced, how (is it then possible to deny that they) are 
nothing but mnemic— (since at that time the object has been not only 
perceived by the senses, hut judged by the understanding). And where 
is the proof that the consecution of mental states which is here described 
is rightly observed ? 7 It lies in the (known fact) that when our attention 
is otherwise engaged, we cad cognize (only) the bare presence of some- 
tM« E undifferentiated ,b y any of its qualifications. Indeed, because the 
ideas of an (enduring) substance arise just in the manner here described, 
therefore, when the attention of the observer m otherwise engaged, 
when it is directed towards another object, when it is fully absorbed 
by another object, then, although he sees the object standing before 
him, but, Since his attention is detained from (the content) of the 
conventional name of the object be is facing, there is (at that fame 
and) at the very first moment (of every perception) a mere sensahoa 
of something (quite indefinite), devoid of every possible 
If th 
objec 
how 
(add 

* thing, a thing devoid of all qualities ». 


were not the case and if every conscious stare ««««* 

containing (in itself) all the qualifications suggested by its name, 
raid it then happen that the observer who is absent-minded 
ri , a MmrftlumdR the object by his senses only), sees a oare 


/ 

l TSP., p. 24-1. 5 & 

3 prathamataram 
3 dksaintam upajayate _ 

* tamaya-ubhoga 

$ sad-adt-pratyayah. 

* tad-vyamsSyitayS. 

1 alakextah 

« nrva-upSdTn-riimUa-vasUfmStra-darSanoiii 
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■acceptance of a douMe reality, the ultimate reality of the things by 
themselves and the constructed reality (L e., unreality) of empincal 
•things. Empirical causation, but not the transcendental one, is a 
. category. 

The standpoint of J. S. Mill would probably have been shared, in 
the main, by the early Buddhists, since their moments are impel - 
manent sense-data, sensible qualities without any substance Stability 
.and duration are for the Bnddhist nothing but nchains of momentsu fol- 
lowing one another without intervals, The notion of a « chain of mo- 
ments" corresponds very nearly to the modem notion of a «strmg of 
events". According to Mr Bussel the "String of events., is called one 
piece of matter", 1 * * and the events are "rapid, but not instantaneous 
changes",* they are sepaiated by «small time like intervals".* «The 
common-sense thing, says he, is a character which I should define as 
the existence of a first order differential law connecting successive 
.events along a linear route». 4 This reminds us of the Buddhist view, 
with that difference that the events are instantaneous and succeed without 
intervals or with infinitesimal intervals. If, as Kamalaslla® puts it, 
not the slightest bit of what was found m the former moment 
is to be found in the next following moment", - the change must be 
instantaneous. 

The interpretation of causal laws as laws of functional mter- 
•dependence, the piinciple «this being that becomes", we have seen, 
is also a direct consequence of the theory of "Instantaneous Being". 
-Causality obtains between point-instants, not between stabilities 01 
-durations This is likewise the opinion of Mr. Russel, although we 
would expect him to assert that they obtain between small pieces 
of stability and small bits of duiation. In the doctune of a pluiality 
of causes, in the contention that causality is a many-one relation, and 
in the doctime of the infinity of causes, the doctnne, namely, that to 
every particular change there is a coriesponding state of the Umveise 
of Being — in these two doctrines theie is, it seems to me, an almost 


1 Analysis of Matter, p. 247. • 

* Ibid., p. 245 

8 Ibid. On p. 872 the possibility is admitted that the interval between two 
joints of one light-ray is zero The interval nevertheless remains for the realist 
•something mysterious and unaccountable#, ibid., n. 875. 

4 Ibid, p 245 . - 

*TSP,p. 182 12. 
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eye-disease, owing to which every object appears to them as double,, 
their knowledge will be consistent with one another without being 
true, i. e., without being consistent with the knowledge of all ether 
people. When one of them pointing to the moon will say, «there 
are two mpons», the other will answei, «yes, indeed, there are two». 
Their knowledge is consistent with one another, although limited by 
the condition of their sense-faculties. 1 AH empirical knowledge is just 
in the same position, it is limited by the condition of our sense- 
faculties. 1 If we would possess another intuition, an intelligible, non 
sensuous intuition which the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas alone possess, 
we would know everything directly and would be omniscient But we 
cogmze only the first moment of a thing directly, the operations of 
our intellect which thereupon constructs the image of the object are 
subjective. All images aie thus taanscendental illusions, they are not 
ultimate realities. In mtioducmg the characteristic «non-illusive»- 
Dharmakuti had in view, according to Dhaimottara, to indicate 
. that in pure sensation, in that differential of all our knowledge, we 
are in touch with ultimate reality, s with the uncogmzable Thmg-m- 
Itself. 8 The subsequent images, concepts, judgments and inferences 


i G’p. SantUnllntarasiddhi, my translation 

■ The term illusion bhTanfi=mb7armna is ambiguous, because it means both 
the .transcendental fmuUtyff bhrankh) as well as the empirical one (prahbhastti 
1/hnmtdi) Inference, e g, is illusive from the transcendental point of tow 
(bhraniam armmdnam), but it is consistent (tammdalam) from the empirical one, 
op. TSP, p 800 14 — samvadtfte’pt (read so) Bn pramanyam w tarn Bnt is 
TS , p 894. 16 — vibhramc'pi pramanata the term pramana is used 10 the 

of etrnmia amsamvadttui means npadarSita-arlha-prapana-tamarihya When 

sensation (upadarlana), attention (pravartana) and conception (prapana) t er 
to the same object, there is consistency {lamvada) The moon and the starB 
deSa-lala-alara-myatah end therefore efficient, real and consistent, 
artha-lnyasu vydSna-utpadaSduu samarthSh, bnt they are illusions 
standpo int of transcendental reality, when point-instants slone are real up » j 
p 193 . 16ff,andNBT,p 6 ff The laws of Identity, Contradiction and emp 
Causality are the necessary conditions of logical or cmmirtent cgh^ 


deeply, nterested the Indian philosojdier.as the = 
of illusion The theories relating to it are immeron. and ntjwMto vs 
timiSra has devoted a special work to that problem, the ® r *^A offlie . 
samlksl, bnt it has not yet been recovered An abridged statement 

princi ple theories Is found in his Tatp , pp. 68— 57. ... 

a W, p. 7. 18- pratyaUam grahyt nipt (^paramartha-jati) amparyasl 

bhrantam by armmanam napratibhSse anaribe (= samvrtti-tatq 
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it must have been for the originator of it to take so decisive and 
farreaching a step m philosophy and religion, at so early a period 
the history of human thought. . . The doctrine of impermanence of each 
and every condition, physical or mental; the absence of any abiding 
principle, any entity, any s«6-stance, any «sonl», is treated, from 
the numerous points of view from which it can be approached, in as 
many different Suttasn. 1 


1 T. W. RfcjB Davids Dialogues, v. H, p. 242. 

SWbefbftiikf, X 
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'intellect, not a reflex of the senses . 1 * * * * * * In criticizing the definition of 
sense-perception produced by the school of the NaiySyiks, who 
■included the characteristic of non-iHushre into their definition of sense- 
perception , 9 Dignaga remarks that the « object of aniHusive cognition 
is the object constructed by the intellect .. 8 « Sense-perception, qua 
'pure sense-perception, i. e., pure sensation, does not contain any 
.judgment, neither the right one nor the wrong one, because it is 
non-constructive Therefore it cannot contain any illusion at all 
This consideration of DignSga falls in line with the above interpretation 
of Dharmottara, but, according to Dignuga, it makes the mention of 
«non-ilIusiveness» superfluous, because non-dlusive transcendentally, 
means nothing but non-subjective and non-constructave. The second 
•characteristic would be a repetition of the first. 

A further consideration of Dignaga for omitting non-illusiveness is 
the follo wing one. He wanted his logic to be acceptable to both the 
Realists who admitted the reality of an external object and to the 
TifadWn -who denied the reality of an external world. He thought 
-apparently, like some modem logicians,* that logic is not the proper 
ground to decide these metaphysical problems The division of cognition 
into direct and indirect and the logical functions of judgment remain 
just the same in both cases, whether external* reality is admitted or 
denied. DignSga rejected Vasubandhu’s definition formulated in the 
Vadavidhi, « sense-perception is that knowledge which is produced 
Tiy the (pure) object itself-,* ^because it conld be given a realistic 
inteipretation. He, for the same reason, lesolved to drop the chatacte- 
nsbc of non-illusiveness; it could be interpreted as excluding te nw 
of the YogacSias foi whom all empirical cognition was a hopMess 
-illusion. The definition which means that pure sensation rs passTO 
non constructive, is acceptable for both parties Jinendrabnddh 
says, -Although convinced tint theie is no possibility of cogm^Je 
-external object m its real essence, (Dignaga) is desirous so to fo 
£ of the problem of the resulting phase a the nrocessof 


l According to Dharmottara the port -tree, a a nght pereeptum, the part 

-« moving- is an lUurnon, op NBT, P 7. 6_ff, and Tipp, P 

a N3 , I 1 4 [praiyoisam ) . avyablacan . „«! vm = 

s Fr samuco vrtti, ad I 19-jnd-hyi P«I *» «*"**• **** 

wsayo ht ribhramarfuayah 

\ Op, e e, Sigwart, op oit, I, p 108 and 409 

B tato arthai u^aannamjeanam, op T3tp., P 

c Op. vol. n, P 887 ff, cp Tipp , P 19. -and TSP , 892 6 
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•our conceptual knowledge and of language, of all namable things and 
of all names , is that they are dialectical. Every word or every 
-conception is correlative with its counterpart 'and that is the only 
/igftnitinn that can be given. Therefore all our definitions are concealed 
■ classific ations, taken from some special point of view . 1 * 3 * The thing 
defined is characterized negatively.* What the colour «blue» is, e. g , 
we cannot tell, but we may divide all colours in blue and non-blue. 
The non-blue in its 'turn may be divided in many varieties- of colorn, 
according to the same dichotomizing principle. The definition 
of blue will be that it is not non-blue and, vice versa , the 
definition of non-bine that it is not the blue. This Buddhist theory 
•of names, which can be called Bnddhist Nominalism* or the Buddhist 
Dialectical Method, will he treated later on. We mention it now, 
because the definition of sense-perception is framed with an evident 
reference to it. 

What knowledge is in itself we never will know, it is a mystery. 
But we may divide it in direct* and indirect . 5 The direct will be 
the not indirect and the indirect will be not the direct We 
may take a view of knowledge which reduces it to physiological 
reflexes , 6 * 8 we nevertheless will have a division into reflexes direct and 
indirect, simple and conditioned,’ L e, reflexes and non-reflexes. 

The whole science of epistemology is built up on this foundation 
■of a difference in principle between a direct and an indirect knowledge. 
We may call the direct source of knowledge sensibility and the indirect 
one — intellect or understanding, but the meaning of these terms will be 
that sensibihly is not the understanding and that understanding is not 
sensibility. 

After having stated that there are only these two kinds of 
knowledge,® which he conventionally calls perception and infe- 
rence, Dignaga 9 turns to perception and says that this source 


1 apelsa-vaSat 

3 lyavrttt-vaSat. 

3 apoha-vada 

* lalsat. 

s paroksa. 

* pratibhasa { adariacal ). 

‘ niyata — reap, amyaia — pratibhasa pa tie sense in wiici those terms are 
.used in STBT . p. 8. 8 ff ). 

8 Pr. samncc , 1. 2 

9 Ibid, I. 3 
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■feeing rapidly turned, of a moving tree by a passenger on a boat etc, 
etc, be alone illusions? 1 «The Master (Dignaga) bos dropped the 
■characteristic of non-illusivencss, ‘says Vdcaspatimisra, since that 
■non-illusiveness is suicidal (foi tbe whole system)». a 

Dignaga, of course, does not deny that there are illusive or wrong 
perceptions, but they must be treated separately. Just as there are 
logical fallacies * 01 illicite inferences, just so are there fallacies of 
perception,* 01 cognitions llhcitely put on the account of the senses, 
whereas they are produced not by the senses, but by the intellect 
These would-be sense-peiceptions are of four different kinds. 1 They 
-are 1) illusions proper, as, e. g., fata mot gam, they must be put on 
the account of the intellect, because they consist m mistaking hy the 
intellect of some rays of light for watei in the desert; 2) all empirical 
(perception 0 is a transcendental illusion, for it consists in mistaking 
an objectivized image for external reality, 3) all inference .and its 
result is illicifely treated as sense-perception, when we, e g., say, 

« tins is smoke, the mark of fire», « there is fire indicated by the 
presence of smoke«, these judgments are really mnemic, .though ^ 
lilhcitely given the form of perceptual judgments; and 4) all rndaoiy 
and all desires, since they are called forth by former experience, 7 
are produced by the understanding, though they often are lllicitely 
given the form of nense-perceptions 1 1 

'Dignaga thus generalizes the conception of an illusion and puts 
on the same line the empirical illusion, like fata morgana, and. the 
tianscendental one, represented by tlm whole of our empirical 
knowledge. His sense-perception is pure sensation laid bare of all 
.mnemic elements The characteristip of non-Ulusive in regard of pure 
sensation is out of place, because such sensation is neither wrong nor 
nght. The real definition of Dignaga means that sensibility must be 


a Ibid',' p 194 17 — tad tyam aihrantata IhabatsvevapralMraUtUj 
.Ucaryma 

s hetv-abhasa. f 

isssss— i . » b. -rrs 

jflanam anumananumeyam caj smrtir abhOataS f***"?"**^ lm , „. r i.in ed 
.cp. TSP , p. 894 20, where sataumram is explained as ajUanam, itis P 

.as tavmrikaananam, J.nendrabuddhi contains both explanations 
c samvrtt^sttj’-jfiana r t 

7 purva-anubhata 
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<»very 'cognition. Sense-perception, real sense-perception, or cognition 
by the senses, is only the first moment of perception. In the following 
''■moments, when the attention is aroused, it is no more that pure 
'sense-perception which it was in the first instant. Moreover that 
msual definition contains a concealed confnsion between the proper 
'function of sense-perception and the function of other possible causes 
•of it. For sense-perception has its own function, its own object and 
its own cause. Its function is to make the object present to the 
senses, 1 * not of course in the sense of .forcibly 3 * attracting it into the 
ken, but by the way of knowledge. Its object is the particular thing, 5 
since this alone is the realohject which,beingreal and efficient,can produce 
a stimulus upon the senses. The cause, or one of the causes, is again 
the particular tiling. The general feature of all knowledge is that one 
■of theecauses producing it is at the same time its object. How this 
•cause is to be distinguished from other causes or, in other words, 
what is the fact of being an object, what is objectivity,'* will be 
•examined later on. Our main point at present is to deter min e the 
exact function of sense-peiception. Tins function consists in signalizing 
the presense of an object m the ken, its mere presence and nothing 
more. To construct the image of the object whose presence has thus 
Ibeen reported is another function, executed by another agency, a 
subsequent operation which follows m the track of the first Therefore 
the salient feature of sense-perception 'is that it is not constructive. 
It is followed by the -construction of the image, but it is itself 
mon-cons ti active. It is sense-perception shorn of all its mnemic. 
•elements It is puie sense-perception. We would not call it sense- 
perception at all. It is sensation and even pure sensation, the sensational 
•core of perception. Thus the function of sense-perception is Bhaiply 
distinguished from the function of pioductive iuiagmatiAti The first 
is to point out the presence of the object^ the second-— to construct its 
dmage. The full definition of sense-perception will accordingly account 
ior this difference. It runs thus: perception is a source of knowledge 
’whose function of making the object present in the ken is followed 
*hy the construction of its image. 8 This definition is very often repeated 


1 eaksat-ltaritva-vgapara. 

s na hathat, NBT , p. 8 8 

5 mwJdUoJio, KBT , p. 12 IS. 

* visayata [tad-utpcitti-tat-sarupyabhmm) 

*»BT.,p 3 13, 10 12 
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* W0,dd I f ad . u j 8 too . far > if we would go into all the details of 
this exceedingly interesting discussion on the nature of j)i no .. n 

hallndnations. 1 Dharmakirti maintains that there are illusions which 

JS* 6 ^ ‘’hi 016 aCC0Unt ° f 8 “ nM, fr and the eharactenstic 
non m “ ave 18 not superfluous in the definition of sense- 
° f ” eht kn °wledge Dharmottara concludes 
the debate with the following statement 8 «The causes of illusion are 
various. They may lie in the external object or m the observer; they 
may be called forth by a disease of the sense-organ, hat they also 
may be entirely psychical, 8 as the visions of mentally diseased people 
m all cases of illusion the sense-faculties are necessarily involved, 
they are in an abnormal condition ». 

Thus it is true that the senses do not judge, they contain no- 
judgment at all, neither the right one nor the wrong one, but the 
senses being in an abnormal condition can influence the faculty of 
judgment and lead the understanding astray. 

This conclusion reminds us of Kant's view when he maintains 4 ' 
that «the'senses cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at 
all, whether true or false. Sensibility, if subjected to the understanding 
as the object on which it exercises its function, is the source of real 
knowledge, but sensibility, if it influences the action of the under- 
standing itself and leads it on to a judgment, is (can be?) the cause 
of error ». 


, Dharmakirti seems moreover to have disagreed with DignSga in- 
the appreciation of the understanding in our cognition. .According to 
the latter the understanding is a source of illusion, since it constructs- 
images of reality instead of a direct intuition of it Although 
Dharmakirti shares in this opinion, intuition is for him much wider 
_ in extension than sensation. Sensation or sensible intuition is not the 
only variety of direct cognition. The opposition is for him not between 
sensation and conception, but between direct and indirect cognition, 
or between intuition and conception. Sensible intuition is not the 


its transcendental limit, it will be fetal for logic, as thinks Dignlgs, op HK-r 
pp. 101—194 

l A summary of them is fennd in TS and TSP , pp. S92— 895, and by 
Jmendrabnddhi adPr. samnee , L 8 
stfBT.p. 9. 14 ff. 

s Ibid , p 9. 18 — vsiadtsu tsobham gatesu ... aihyatmagattM tibhrama- 
ISranam 

* OPR , p. 239. 
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is something quite different 1 from productive imagination — can he 
proved just by introspection. 9 Indeed, everyone knows that an imago is 
something utterable (capable of coalescing with a name). 8 Now, 
if we begin to stare at a patch of colour and withdraw all our thoughts 
on whatsoever other (objects), if we thus- reduce our consciousness 
to a condition of rigidity, 4 (and become as though unconscious), this will 
be the condition of pure sensation. 8 If we then, (awakening from that 
condition), begin to think, we notice a feeling (of remembering) that 
we had an image (of a patch of colour before us), but we did not 
notice it whilst we were in the foregoing condition, (we could not 
name it) because it was pure sensation ». s 

This experimemt of Dharmaklrti offers a remarkable coincidence 
with the one proposed by M. H. Berjgson. 7 «I am going, says the 
French philosopher, to close my eyes, stop my ears, extinguish one 
by one the sensations.- all my perceptions vanish, the material universe 
x sinks into silence— I can even, it may be, blot out and forget my 
recollections up to my immediate past; but at least I keep the 
consciousness of my present, reduced to its extremest poverty, that is 
to say, of the actual state of my body». This consciousness, nreduced 
to its extremest poverty.., is evidently nothing but Dharmakirti’s 
moment of pure sensation, the present moment.' Bergson adduces it 
as a proof that the idea of a nought is a pseudo-idea. The Buddhists 
refer to it exactly for the^same purpose. 8 But it is at the same time 
a proof that there is a min i mum limit of empirical reality and empiri- 
cal cognition, and this is just pure sensation. 


1 There is concomitance ( tad-bhava-lhamta ) between a point of external 
reality (svdaUana) and sensation tpratyalsa) The concomitance is positive and 
negative- when there is a reality thira is sensation, when there is no sensation 
there is no reality. The absence of sensation may be dne to the absence of the 
object, or to ite absolute unreality. The first is the case 1 ) when there is an 


e-j when th0 object jg not m 
he ken, 2) when the object is absolutely unreal, i e., metaphysical, nnaccessible 

“ "” e > and sensible quality (desa-lala-svamia-itpralnta), cp. TSP., 

P* o/o 17“— 18 


S 

3 


pratyalsena^tva-samviditena 


I 


* stimrtcna cetasa. 


8 okja-j5 matih 
e indriyad gatau. 

7 Creative Evolution, p. 298. 

8 Cp, above, p. 98 
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understanding was imagined as analogous to pure sensation It was 
also direct, intuitive, non-conceptive The first moment of perception is 
thus, so to speak, a « sensuous sensation », the second an ^intelligible 
sensation ». We may call the first a moment of pnre sensation andtbe 
second a moment of «mental sensation », in order to reserve the term 
of « intelligible intuition » for the mystic intuition of the Saint 
Since this « mental sensation » is an intermediate step between pure 
sensation and the wprk of the understanding, it will he mentioned 
once more m the seqnel, when dealing with the problem of judgment 


b) The intelligible intuition of the Saint 
(yogi-pratyaksa). 

Our intuition is all the while sensuous It is limited to a moment 
of vivid and bright reality which is immediately followed by the 
understanding , trying to explain it m vague and general images, or 
concepts, vague because general If we would possess the other intuition, 
the intuition by the intellect, which would understand reahty as 
directly as we fed it in the first moment of sensation, onr knowledge 
would be lllimited We would know the remote as the near, the past 
and the fnture just as the present We may imagine beings which are 
fiee from the limitations of our sensibility Their cognition will not 
consist in a weary collaboiation of two heteiogeneous sources. They 
will have no need to cognize reality by a circuit of dialectical concept^ 
they will have only one method of cognition— direct mtmtion Of 
there omniscience we cannot judge, because m order to judge o 
omniscience we must be omniscient ourselves, hut we can imagine tha 
this reahty which we have such infinite pains of approaching m our 
limited constructions they would contemplate directly by an intettgible 
intuition. Productive imagination, we have seen, is a transcenden 
illusion, an illusion inherent in all orn knowledge Free from tms 
illusion is only the intelligible Intuition of the Saint 

It seems that the theoxy of the two sources of knowledge and of taw 
limited character, the inanity of imagination and the blrndnass of the 
senses were m need, as a counterpart, of a free rotation, in of « 
characterize our limited cognition by an illuminating 
must be the logical value of the theoiy of an rote^gibleintotiom UJ 
agnostic attitude of Dhamakrrh is expressed mth gieat 
all logical sharpness. His Omniscient Being is he PP 
limit of human cognition 
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Dignfiga quotes from the Abhidharmasutra a passage to the 
same effect. 1 «A man who is absorbed in tbe contemplation of a patch 
of blue, perceives tbe blue, but he does not know that it is the blue; of 
the object he then knows only that it is an object, but he does not know 
what kind of object it is». This quotation which is very often repeated 
by later authors would indicate that DignSga had found the germ 
-of his ideas of pure sensation already in the works of the SarvSsti- 
vadins. However, that school admitted three kinds of constructive 
thought and one of them « natural construction)!,* being a germ of 
constructive thought, was supposed by them to be present even in 
-every rudimentary sensation or senBe-perception. 

i 

§ 3. Perception and ileuhion. 

The Second characteristic feature of sense-perception, considered 
as one of the two sources of right knowledge, is that it must not 
contain any sense-illusion.* Indeed sense-perception can be reckoned 
as a source of trustworthy knowledge* only under the p onHi tion that 
the knowledge produced by a sensation doeB not represent an illusion 
of the senses. However it seems quite superfluous to mention this 
second characteristic of right sense-perception, because, according to 
the classification of the system, Bense-percepbon is a variety of right, 
i. 6., non-dlnsive, cognition. Dharmottara' says that the definition 
would then have the following meaning — «that consistent knowledge 
which is direct, is consistent, » a perfectly useleBS repetition of the 
term consistent through the term non-illusive. 

But the term «iflusion» is not umvocal. There are different irinfla 0 f 
illusions. There is a transcendental illusion,* according to which all 
•empirical knowledge is a kind of illusion, and there is an wn pin Va ] 
illusion 7 which affects only some exceptional cases of wrong cognition. 
Knowledge can be empirically right, L e., consistent, without being right 
transcendentally. E. g., when two persons are affected by the ««n«» 


Pr. samuoo vrth ad I. 4. The passage is very often quoted (with the 
•variations — samsargt, — lamangi, — gang?), cp TSP., 11—12. 

8 tvt&bSva-vitarla, cp AJL, I, SS. 
s dbhranta. 

* pramana. 

5 NET., p. 7. 16 
4 muKkya-vibhrama. 

7 ptaUbhStikt bhrantxh 
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Yogacara school ail the importance •which usually devolves upon them' 
m Indian philosophy. Some actions are jaom'-automatical, because the 
incoming stimulus is followed' straight off by a purposeful action 1 
But this only seems so, because the intermediate complicated process, 
being habitual and very rapid, escapes discursive introspection. That 
does not mean that it>is nnconscious or not self-conscious altogether 
The action of a new-horn child when it stops crying and presses its bps 
on its mother's breast is self-conscious in that sense 8 Self-consciousness- 
in this sense is a synonym of life 

The full connotation of this theory of self-consdousness can be 
elicited only by contrasting it with the doctrines of other schools and 
after considering its history in India and Tibet This howeveris avast 
subject wanting special treatment The following breef indications 
will be sufficient at the present place 

The standpoint of the Ssnkhyas and the medical schools has 
been already mentioned. Self-conscious is only the Soul of the Indivi- 
dual, as a separate, eternal, unchanging substance. All the process of 
cognition, all its forms as well as feelings and volitions are unconscions 
m themselves. There are five outer senses and then-respective objects, 
and there is an inner sense* with the threefold functions of an. 
unconscious feeling of individuality, 4 an unconscious feehng of the 
desirable and undesirable 5 and an unconscious function of judgment. 
These functions become conscious through the light thrown upon 
them by the SouL Similarly the perception of external objects by the 
senses is a process unconscious in itself but leceivmg consciousness 
through a reflection in the Soul. Introspection is thus explained on 
the pattern of external perception The sixth or met sense : » &* 
organ of the Soul for perceiving special objects, just as the ' 576 
senses are' also the organs of the Cognizer, or of the Soul, forpercei 

ving external objects. woi.stic 

The triad of Son!, Organ and Object is retained 
schools, as well as the pnncple of interpreting mtrospejon ® the 
pattern of external perception. They also assume a sixth o g 


1NBT..P 4.17 
a Ibid , p 8 12 
» aniah-lnrana 
*■ dhamlata 
5 jrtanas 
® bttddhi 
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transfer us into the empirical, aitificially constructed, subjective world 
and, in order to indicate this difference, Dharmalarti has introduced 
the characteristic of non-illusive into his definition' of sense-perception- 
In' the light of this interpretation « non-illusive » will mean ‘non 
subjective, noH-consti active, non-empirical, transcendental, ultimately 
leal 1 2 * * * * The characteristic of being non-illusive would thus distinguish" 
sfense^peiception from inference and the operations of the non-sensuoua 
intellect, 'which aie illusions from the transcendental point of view. 
The seoond characteristic would then become almost a synonym ‘of the- 
first Pure ; sensation is passive or «non-constructive», therefoie it is 
non-subjective, transcendentally true, non-illusive. 

So far Dharmottara. His interpretation, however, it evidently in 
conflict with the examples of illusions given by Dharmaktrti. They aie* 
all examples of empirical illusions produced by an abnormal condition 
of the sense-faculties * • • ' 

The necessity of mentioning the characteristic of non-illusiveness- 
wasiindeed controversial among the followers ofDignaga, in the «own 
herd|» of the Master. 8 It was at fiist mentioned by Asnnga although 
we do not know with what intention;* it was dropped by DignSga,. 
then reintroduced by Dharmaknti 8 (hopped ’again by some of his 
followers 8 and finally established for all the subsequent gener at io ns 
of Buddhist logicians by Dharmottara * 

In dropping the characteristic of non-illusiveness Dignaga was led 
by three different considerations. Firbt of all, illusion always contains- 
an illusive perceptual judgment But judgment does not' belong to the 
sensuous part of cognition. If we think to perceive a moving tree on>. 
the shore when the tree is stable, the cognition « this ‘is a moving 
tree” is a 'judgment, and every judgment is a construction of the 


1 Dharmottara thinks that if the first characteristic, mnUaXpaUcj js ! interpre- 
ted ns contrasting with inference, the second, abhrcinta, must he takeh os 
repudiating misconceptions Bnt the contrary is also possible; aWiranta will then, 
prevent confusion with inference and talpanapodha be directed against those who,, 
like the Naiy3yiks, deny the fundamental difference between sensibility and’ 
understanding, cp NET , p 7, cp also TSP , p 892 9. 

2 NB and NBT , p 9 4 ft. 

8 sia-yuthyah, TSP , p 894 20 

j i 4 Cf T ° C01 ’ op clt ® ““Sbt b*ve been a Bimple borrowing fiom NS 

8 Cp NN , p 192 

8 TSP., loc cit 
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Ego itself is, cognized in the same manner. When the cognition of the- 
Soul is produced hj the inner sense m the form of an Ego, tins cogni- 
tion is a new quality arising in the previously unconsoious Soul 1 In 
this process the organ is the internal organ, the object is the 
unconscious Soul, its cognition is a new quality produced m that Soul. 

In Hmnyuna Buddhism the Soul ns a substance,’as well as its- 
qualities disappear But the triad of Consciousness, Organ and Object 
is retained, as well as the interpretation of self-perception on the pattern 
of external peiception. There ’is also a «sixth» organ, 1 in regard 
of which all mental phenomena aie its >< objects^. 8 It represents a pas- 
sing stream of pure consciousness, it cognizes the mental phenomena 
as its own objects directly, and the external objects indirectly, m asso- 
ciation with the five outer senses, according to the rules of Dependent 
Origination. 

To all these doctrines Dignfiga opposes an emphatic deninL 
He says, 4 

No objects arc the feelings, 

No (sixth) sense is the intellect* 


There was no universal agreement between the schools of the- 
Hinayana in legard of the position of the sixth sense. Some of them, 
like the SnrvSstivfidins, identified this sense with the intellect For 
them puie consciousness, inner sense and intellect or understanding 
are the same thing* But others, like the Tberavadins, assume 
a sixth or inner sense 7 along With the element of consciousness. Ja 
lus controversy on this point with the Naiyayiks Dignaga calls 
attention to the fact that they themselves mention only sense- 
organs in the aphorism in which the senses are enumerated- But 
Vatsyfiyana* sticks to the rule that the Cogmzer, i. e the brniV 
cannot cognize otherwise than through the medium of an org 


l Ibid. 

_ * mana-vidnya = ayalana No. 6 

3 vtsat/a = dharmSh = dyatana No 12 - 

•“SSK 84 — ciUam, mano, vyUBnam Aarllmm 

, 1 hadaya-dhdtu. 
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cognition that it should satisfy both the Realists who maintain the’ 
existence of an external world and the Idealists who deny it». 

Kamalalila 1 contains a statement to the same effect, although' 
he speaks of D harmak irti’s definition which contains non-illusiveness. 
«The term non-illusive, says he, must be understood as referring 
to consistent knowledge , 8 not to that form which is the (ultimate) 
leality of the object. Because, if it were not so, since, according to the 
opinion of the YogScaias, the external objects do not exist at all, the 
definition which is intended to satisfy both theories would be too- 
nanow, (it would exclude the idealistic view)». 

In order to satisfy both the Realists and the Idealists Dignagat 
dropped the characteristic of non-illusive, and Dharmakirti, although' 
he reintroduced it, gare it an interpretation which did not militate - 
against the idealistic view. 

Dignaga had a third and decisive consideration for avoiding the- 
characteiistic of non-illusiveness. Since this term admits of many 
interpretations, its introduction could in his opinion prove dangerous 
and even suicidal to the whole system. 

The system is founded upon a sharp distinction between two- 
heterogeneous sources of knowledge. The senses, according to this 
principle, cannot judge. But if illations, or wrong judgments, are put' 
on the account of the senses, there is no reason why nght judgments- 
should not equally he put ou the same account, as the Realists indeed 
maintain. The foundation of the system then will be exploded. ,The- 
pBrception of every extended body is a sense-illusion, because 
"extension is never a simple reflexu.® The duration of a thing willi 
likewise be an illusion, because only instantaneous reality corresponds- 
to a simple reflex. The unity of a body, the unity of its parts 
consisting of a multitude of various atoms, will be an illusion , 4 just 
as the perception of one forest at a distance instead of the v ariety of 1 ' 
trees of which it is composed is an illusion. If, on the contrary, these- 
are declared to be right perceptions, where is the limit? Why should 
the perception of a double moon, of a firy circle when a firebrand is 


t 

1 TSP., p. 892. 5 ff. ^ 

X samvddttixi. 

* NK., p 194. 8 — apratibhaso dharmo'ttt sthaulyam. YScasp&ti explains—— 
pratibhaia-lMla-d!tarmah_ fralibhasa-dhamah, i . e., a point-instant is not 
extended 

4 Ibid , p. 194. 12 
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we perceive a patch of blue and at the same time experience a f ee w 
of ease, this feeling of ease is not the image correspondtne to tJ 
seamen produced by the patch of blncTut wSS LSmal 
object, e g, a patch of colour, is perceived, we at the same time* 
are wmscious of another thing, of something pleasant This feeling „ 
a feelmg of the condition of onr Ego«. « Indeed, this form in vU 

™n S ES ° “ a dUe0t self 'Pe«eption ,» consisting m being self- 

winscious Thus at the time of experiencing a visual sensations 
smultaneously experience something else, something additional 
something accompanymg _every mental state, somethmg different 
trom the perceived external object, 1 2 * * * * * 8 somethmg without which there 
is absolutely not a single mental state, 8 and this something is onr 
own Ego. 

There is therefore an awareness of knowledge. It is unquestionably 
a mental fact, 8 a- feeling of the Ego, it is direct, it is not a construc- 
tion » and not an illusion, it therefore folk under the definition of 
sense-perception, as one of its varieties. 

In this connection the theory must be mentioned which denies 
the existence of indifferent, desmterested states of consciousness The 
Ego is always emotional m some, be it very slight, degree. Objects 
are either desirable or undesirable, there are no indifferent ones. 
They are either to be attained or to be shunned. The indifferent 
which are assumed in realistic schools are only seemingly indifferent, 
they fall m the class of those that ore to be shunned, since not to he 
desired means to be shunned. Neither are theie interruptions in the 
Btream of consciousness m a living being. Even m the state of deep 
sleep and in the cataleptic tiance theie is some kind of conscious life 
going on. Moreover consciousness is always a preparation for action, 


1 tulya-lalav i, NBT , p 11. 0 

2 yena riipcna alma uiyate, ibid , p. 11 8, alma is here, of course, not the 

substantial alma of the Spiritualists and Realists 

2 tad riipam alma-samvcdanmn pratyalsam, ibid 

* nitady-arthad anyat, ibid 

* naiti so tacit citta-aiastha yatyam atmanah samudanam no praluaUam 
eyat, ibid 

1 jilanam era , _ 

I This self-consciousness is mrvihalpnta only in respect of laljianii = icoaa- 
eamsarga-yogyata, but evidently not in respect of the other primordial or 
transcendental lajpaaa =: gralnia-graliala-MpaiiS Some Tibetans on. this score 
maintain that sclf-coaseionsnoss is already a construction of onr imapi nation 
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•distinguished from consistent thought-construction, which construction 
is the real guide of, our purposeful actions . 1 * 

So far Dignaga. But Dharmaklrti diverges in this point from 
his mas ter. He reintroduces the characteristic of non-illusiveness into 
the definition, and his reasons are the following ones. 

We must distinguish between a sense-illusion and an illusion of 
the understanding. When we, e. g., mistake a rope for a snake, this 
illusion is produced by the wrong interpretation by the understanding 
-of the matter presented to the senses. This illusion ceases, as soon 
as we have been convinced that the object is a rope and not a snake 3 * 
But if a man sees a double moon because, owing to an eye-disease 
he sees everything double, this illusion will continue, even if he be 
convinced that the moon is single . 8 

There are moreover hallucinations* and dreams where the visions 
nre present with all that vividness which is the characteristic feature 
of direct sense-perception . 5 They lack that vagueness and generality 
which is the characteristic feature of conceptual thought . 6 They cannot 
he understood as a misrepresentation by the intellect of one thing 
for the other, because this thing is totally absent If we stick to the 
•definition that all conceptual thought is an illusion because it consists 
in mistaking one thing for the other, we must come to the absurd 
•conclusion that hallucinationE are right perceptions, because they do 
mot consist in mistaking one thing for another . 7 


1 ’kalpana-apoiha—avwamx.aii-Xdlpana-apodha, cp. TSP., 894. 21 

* TS ,'p. 392 13 and TSP., p 892.23 

3 Ibid , p 394 6 ff 

* niradhwthanam juanam —leSondradi-vyfianam, cp. NK., p 192 20. and 
TS, p. 892 8. 

5 TSP, p. 892 23. 

* Ibid —no ft* v&dlpanumcldhafya spastartha-pratibhdsatd, cp. NK , p 268. 13. 

7 Since tbe « constructWeness n Q.alphna — ycganu) which is the essence 

of the spontaneity of the understanding is defined as a tbe cognition 
of a real thing, i e. of a particular, in the guise of a general images [samSnya- 
alara prafihr vastims kalpana), such construct! reness will be absent in a halluci- 
nation, because there the particular external thing is absent. It will then he «non- 
-construcfives, it will fall under the definition and will he a right sense-perception. 
The same may happen to the a flower in the shy » and to wid dreams They are 
not constructions on the basis of a real sensation, therefore as nnon-constructiTe» 
they may foil under the definition of right sense-perceptions. To guard against 
-these fatal consequences the addition of the qualification anon-iilusiTen is 
.necessary, as thinks Eharmahirti But if this cnou-illusivenessn is carried up to 
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mentioned above,' all the variety of changing peicepfaons are 
physiological reflexes, unconscious by themselves but receiving a bor- 
rowed consciousness from the light reflected up6n them by the 
Soul The Internal Organ* is one of the first evolntes of uu- 
mordial matter, it is called the Great Principle* because it is 
illimited m its action, it embraces everything cognizable. 'It is assisted. < 
by five outei senses, every one having its own respective limited 
field of objects. These agents assume m the act of cognition each its 
own part; the outer sense perceives, the internal organ 
judges, the Soul illumines. 1 * * 4 5 


The medical schools likewise assume a Soul, an Internal Organ, 
and five outer organs of sense. The stuff, out of which these five organs' 
are composed, corresponds to the five kinds of external matter. Every 
organ is active only in its own limited field, because of the pnimpift 
that similar can be apprehended only by similars, a principle, as is 
well known, also assumed by the philosophers of ancient Greece. 
The organ of sight, e. g , can apprehend only colours, because both 
the organ and the colours are of Ihe nature of the element fire, etc. 4 
The internal organ is likewise physical, it consists of a smgle atom 4 


1 Cp above, p 164 

* Intddht = antali-larana, its function being adhyauisdya (judgments, tie 
functions of aftamiara and manah are associated with it. 

s matiat 

4 According to the definition of Ilvarakrsna, kBr. 6, perception is percep- 
tual judgment (prattvtmya-adhyaiasaya), but according to Yar?aganya(Tstp, 

.p. 105 10), it is mer8 sensation [Boama-matram), produced by the senses "assu- 
ming the form of the objects ( tndrtyanam artha-alarcna parinatanam) The 
SSnkhya-sUtrns assume both the indefinite sensation (mmlaTpala) and the 
definite jndgment {eaakatpala), with evidently only a difference of degree between 
them, the real perception is for them the definite one 

5 In the SBnkhya system the five aense-orgaus and tbo five corresponding 

elements of matter are produced in a parallel evolution from a rudimentary 
personality (ahamlB ra), they are therefore called products of a personality 
(ahamlarikam t ndnyani) In the Nyaya-VaiSesika, the early Toga, the 
MjmSmsE and the medical schools this principle is dropped, and the sense- 
organs are composed of hie seme atoms ns the corresponding elements of matter 
Ifihmitdcdni mdnyani ) The Buddhists assume as the seats of the five outer sense- 
faculties five special kinds of a translucent stuff (fupa-pratdda) _ 

« anutuim atha caitotvam dcau gun au man Utah imrtau, op Gakrapani as • 
18 6 The Realists therefore, just as the medical schools, denied the possibility or 
two simultaneous feelings or ideas since the internal organ could not at ths Bime 
time be present m two different placet 
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only my of direct knowledge, there is moreover an intelligible 
intuition. 1 A moment of it is present in every sense-peiception. 


§ 4. The vabieties of intuition. 
a) Mental sensation,' 

(manasa-pratyaksa). 

The Sanscrit term for perception therefore contains more in 
extension than sense-perception alone, it means direct knowledge 
or intuition, as contiasted with indirect knowledge or knowledge 
by concepts. Sense-perception is only one variety of intuition. 
There is another intuition, an intelligible one. Ordinary humanity 
does not possess the gift of such intuition, it is the exclusive 
faculty of the Saint who, according to theoiy, is not a human, hut 
a superhuman being. A moment of this intelligible intuition is admitted 
to be involved in eyery perception in its second moment, the moment 
following on pure sensation. 2 It ib evidently nothing more than the 
element of attention following npon the moment when the incoming 
stimulus has affected the sense-faculty. The theory of cognition, after 
having established a radical distinction between the two sources of 
knowledge, the senses and the intellect, was in need of some explanation 
of their collaboration. After having separated them, the theory felt 
obliged to reunite them. In early Buddhism the origin of a perception 
was explained as an inteidependent appearance of three elements, 
e. g., one element of colour (external), one element of the organ of 
sight (internal and physical), and one element of the sixth sense 
(internal and mental). The three together produced the sensation, or 
sense-perception, of a coloured surface By establishing the radical 
difference between sensibility and understanding DignSga was led to 
abolish the sixth sense, and to replace the physical sense-organ by 
pure sensation Thus the perception of a patch of colour was explained 
as a moment of pure sensation followed by the construction of an 
image by the intellect It became the business of the understanding 
to find ont for the given sensation a place in the range of colours 
and other iinpiessions. But the first moment of this work of the 

1 mSnasam yofft-gilanam, TSP., p. 892 17. 

8 Op vol H, Appendix JU, this theory ia not explained m detail in the IS. 
and TSP , hot it is mentioned there, p 396 2. 

Stcfcerbatsky, 1 


n 
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-own special sphere of a non-sensuous reflecting organ. But m other 
•parts of his work Caraka includes the intellect among the sense-' 
‘faculties and reckons, like the VaiSegikas and the Sankhyas, six (resp 
-eleven) sense-faculties and organs , 1 

The realistic systems, the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika, the Mimarasa, 
.and the Jama, likewise assume a Soul, an inner sense and five outer 
senses, bnt their parte in producing cognition are otherwise distributed 

The function of judgment, 1. e., real cognition, iSs shifted from the 
internal organ to the Soul. According to the Nyaya-VaiSesika it 
is a property of the Soul occasionally produced on it by a contact 
with the internal organ.® According to the Mrmamsa it is 
-consciousness itself.® Cognition is thus a judgment by the Soul 
through the organs. It is employed about external sensible objects 
through a double contact of the Soul with the internal organ and of 
the internal with the external one, and ab&ut internal objects, feelings, 
Ideas and volitions, thrbugh the intermediate link of the internal 
•organ. The internal organ loses here its function of judgment, but 
retains -.the functions of assisting the outer senses and perceiving, 
the operations of the mmd itself. SenBe-perception therefore indudes 
a perceptual judgment. Indefinite sensation, although admitted, is bnt 
-a feeble degree of perception. 

The Hinayana Buddhists (hopped the Soul altogether, but spiri- 
tualized the internal organ The whole business of cognition was then 
thrust upon this internal organ. It was supposed to assist the outer 
senses' in apprehending external objects and to cognize directly the 
internal operations of the blind. The intellect then became the sixth 
•organ coordinated to the five external organs and having its own 
special objects in cognizing the internal I worid. "Acmdmj! 
-VaibhSsikas the eye sees, says Vnsnbandhu, the intellect cogn 

1 In SJnkya ‘bud&n, ahamlota, <»anas ore three deferent 
mcnn^mneeption, which » then au 

of MohSyono pure eensotion i» termed pratgAm and wjiuma 

ilaksanam, ibid , p. 94 

* AKB,, I 42 
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c) Introspection 
(sva-samvedana) 

l 

It is a 'fundamental thesis of the SautrSntika-Yogacitra school 
•that all consciousness is self-consciousness . 1 Eveiy cognition 
•of an external object is at the same time a cognition of that cogni- 
tion Every feeling and every volition are, on the one side, connected 
•with some object, but they also are, on the other side, self- 
conscious. We are thus possessed of nan awareness of our awa- 
Teness» Knowledge is self-luminous . 2 Like a lamp which ilinmnn»g 
the neighbouring objects and its own self at the same time, not being 
•dependent on a foreign source of light for its own illumination,' just 
so ‘is knowledge self-luminous, since it does not depend on any other 
source of conscious light in older to he known. The Sftnkliyas and 
the medical schools maintained that knowledge consists of something 
Jike physiological reflexes, unconscious in themselves, hut receiving 
a borrowed consciousness from the SouL For the Buddhists 
consciousness is not divided between a Soul and an inner Bense; the 
inner sense, the « sixth .. sense, is itBelf pure consciousness. The 
Sautrantika-YogScara school brushes this ..sixth., sense away, 
just as the Soul was brushed away by them predecessors of the 
iHmayana They maintain, that ..if we did not know that we perceive 
a blue patch, we never would have perceived it».® ..All (simple) 
•consciousness, as well as all mental phenomena, are self-conscious », 
■says Dharmakirti.* That is to say, simple consciousness , 6 the meie 
(fact of our awareness of something quite indefinite in the ken, and 
aJl constructed, complicated mental phenomena , 6 images, ideas, as' well 
as all feelings and volitions, in short all mental phenomena qua\ 
mental, are self-conscious in themselves. 

This does not interfere with the fact that there are instinctive 
thoughts and actions . 7 Instinct, habit, hurtna retain in the Sautrantika- 


1 jilanasya jdanam =]KaHa-amibhava. 

* mtyam-prakasa, 

verse is quoted, apralyalcso- 


* cat.Ha _ citta-eamprayukta-iamtlara 
’ i-S»ana = tamdara = lanes = eetaua. 


3 Cp SDS , p 80, There Dhermaklrti’s 
ambhnsya nartha^drsiih prasidhyatu 

< SB, 1. 10, p 11 

5 Oitta ~ rufiSnam = m 


11 * 
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-Jignaga and Dliarmakrrti as a Soul m disguise « They then 

of a non-constructive pure sensation and a constmctivc or conceptual 
synthesis Hus together with the theory of introspection and the 
theory of images and names are the fundamental features of Buddhist 
-epistemology 


, 1116 leS80n t0 be derived from this historical development is that 

the idea of a pure, iraagelcss consciousness has always been alive in 
Indian philosophy. We meet it in the «Soul» of the SSnkbyas and 
the medical schools, m the imageless cognition of the Bealists, in the 
■■group of consciousness.) or the -sixth sense*, of Hrnayann, and in 
the ..pure scnsntion» of the Logicinns But the latter alone mn mtm r, ' 
that " sense perception is pure sensation.., devoid of every mnennc or 
every intelligible element For all the other schools who have intro- 
duced into their doctrine the difference between an indefinite and 
a definite perception the difference is only one of degree, sensation is 
an incomplete perception, real cognition is produced by the definite 
perception. But for the Buddhists it is just the contrary, real cogni- 
tion is pure sensation, because it is non-constructive and therefore not 
subjective, not artificial It is the point where we come in touch with 
ultimate reality, with the Thing-in-Itself, with the pure object or pare 
existence. This is also the reason why the later VcdSntins rallied 
in this point to Buddhist logic Utilizing a dictum of the Upanishads 
'they defined sense-perception as the nnot-induect*® knowledge which, 
as we have seen, is the Teal meaning of the Buddhist definition They 
identified it with the direct feeling of the Absolute, the One-without- 
.the-Second, the undifferentiated pare Brahma 

The definition of the Bealists mentions that sense-perception is 
■produced by a sensory stimulus and that it includes the perceptual 
judgment 

The definition of Asanga is verbally the same as the one by 
Dharmakirti, but it did.not contain all its implications 

Vasubandhu apparently had'produced two definitions The first 
is the one he inserted in his «VEda-vidlu». It states that -sense- 
jperceptiofi is that cognition which is produced from the object itself”. 

By this emphasis of v itself- the ultimately real object, the mer 0 
-efficiency of a point-instant is meant This definition has been severely 


l Gp. vol. H, p 320, if. 

a prafyalsa=aparolfa, cp my Nirvana, p. 169, n Z 
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inner sense , 1 coordinated to the five organs of the outer senses. But 
the Soul is no more an unchanging substance consisting of pure 
consciousness. It possesses « qualities » which are passing mental 
phenomena inhering in the eternal Soul They cannot, however, be 
cognized by the Soul directly, because cognition, being an action, 
cannot become its own object, just as the edge of a knife cannot cut 
its own edge. For the MlmSmsakas Sou] and consciousness are 
synonyms, consciousness is not a quality of the Soul, but its essence 3 
In Nyaya-Yaisesika consciousness is only a passing phenomenon 
produced in the Soul through an interaction with the inner sense- 
organ. By itself it is unconscious «as a stone ». 8 This difference in 
the conception of the Soul in the two realistic schools involves 
£ difference in their respective explanations of introspection. For the 
Mrmamsaka self-consciousness is an inference, for the NaiySyik it 
is a separate perception. .When a jar. is perceived by vision, the 
Mimamsaka maintains, a new quality arises in the jar, the quality 
•of «cogmzedness»* The presence of this quality in the jar allows us 
to infer the presence of a cognition in the Ego . 8 In NyEya-Yai§e?ika 
the rule that the Soul cannot cognize otherwise than through the 
medium of the senses holds good for the outer as well as for the 
inner objects . 8 When the perception of an external object, say, a jar 
is produced in the Soul m the form of the judgment nthis is a jar», 
the perception of that perception, i a, self-perception, follows in a new 
judgment 7 of the form «I am endowed with the perception of this 
jar». «When pleasure and pain, which are qualities mheicnt m the 
Soul, -are grasped, thej interaction between the inner organ and the 
quality of pleasure is the same as the interaction between the organ 
■of vision and the quality of a colour inherent in the jar ». 8 Nay, the 


i manas , which is hero quite different from the manas of the Buddhists ' 

* Jilana-svarupo, n a tu )ilana-gunaian atma 
8 Op my Nirvana, p 54 ff 

4 jiiatala, op NK , p 267 12 

5 Ther8 18 tim3 » remarkable coincidence between the extreme Realists of 
India and the American Nec-reaUsts and behavionnsts On both sides images are 
4emed CjUfOattM anam) as well as introspection. B. Russel (An of Mind 

^ Mlm5msaka i «the relation to the (inner) object is 
jpmlSM) Md Prabhakara rallies to the Buddhists (atmasiayam- 

8 Op. NBh, p. 16. 2 

7 anu-vyavasaya. 

8 Op TarknbhSea, p. 28. 
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mnttonbility is its characteristic mark We therefore have called .t 
the transcendental element of our knowledge. si *7 0 * 

~' e ^ m117 “ UseIfl « a sensible ££? 

L * *“ VEt * of ' TOI ?- 

sJJJf" V? L \“ 0re rampetent to judge whether the history of 
Luropean philosophy contains a doctnne partly or even comnMy 

Sit? B “ onfe 0ur te8k “ sss 

theory also by the way of contrast m order to make it as dear as 
possible. Its fundamental principle seems to be quite dear the 
senses and the understanding are different sources of cognition, different 
not in degree, but in substance, mutually the one the negation of 
the other. However both sources interact, and it is not always easy to 
disentangle their reciprocal parts in actual, i. e, empirical; cognition. 
Since the whole system is founded upon that distinction we shall have 
m the course of our investigation several occasions to revert to 
it and to point out the difficulties into which its consequences and 
implications are involved Would European thought, m a similar 
juncture, appear to be involved m analogous difficulties, this indirectly 
would prove that the difficulties are essential and belong to the 
problem itself 


Among European philosophers Reid is prominent by his sharp 
distinction of sensation from perception and from ideal revival The 
word •sensation* connotes with him only a subjective state without 
implying any awareness of an external object To have a sensation is 
only to have a certain kind of feeling due to an impression on the 
organs of sense, pure sensation would he purely affective consciousness. 
On the other hand, to have a perception is to be aware of an object 
by means of a present sensation. When sensation conveys a meaning 
it is no more a pure sensation, it becomes perception. Its meaning 
comes not from sensation, but from another source which is the some 
as remembrance and imagination. This theory seems to come very 
near the Indian distinction of pure sensation — mrmtalpdkam 
pratyaksam, perception as a sensation coupled with imagination— 
savikalpalam pratyaksam, and ideal revival or pure imagination 
lalpana-matt am. However the distinction, though sharply formulated, 
did not lead m the hands of Reid to far reaching consequences and 
became half effaced in the handB of his successors. 

Neither Locke’s «idea», as a definite imprint made by outward 
things, nor the iidea> of Hume, which is a tfeeling grown fainter". 
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« In every case of sense-perception, says he, the Cognizer 1 judges* 
through the medium of a sense-organ, because if the sense-organ is 
destroyed, the corresponding subsequent judgment 8 (in the form 
«I am endowed with the cognition of this jar») does hot ariseu. «But 
then, says an objector, you must explain the perception of one’s own 
Self, and one’s own feelings and ideas?» «This is done, answeis 
Vatsyayana, through the inner sense-organ, because the inner sense is 
surely an organ, although (in the aphorisms of Nyaya) it is 
reckoned separately, since it differs in some respects (from the other 
organs)... There is (in this aphorism) no special denial (of a sixth 
organ, and this silence) is the sign of approval#. «But then, says ' 
Dignaga, if the absence of a statement to the contrary is a sign of 
approval, neither would it have been necessary to mention the (five 
outer) senses (since in regard of them there is universal agreement )#. 4 

Dignaga denies the existence of an inner sense, and replaces it 
by his « mental or intelligible sensation #. 8 All cognition is divided 
into subject and object, au apprehending part and an apprehended 
part. But the apprehending part is not further divided into another 
subject and another object. Consciousness is not split into two parts, 
the one watching the other. It is a mistake to interpret introspection 
on the pattern of external perception. 

Dharmottara’s argument in favour of a genuine and constant 
introspection is the following one. What is perception -in the sense of 
direct sense-perception? It is a process in which the first moment'of 
indefinite sensation is followed by tlie construction of an imago of the 
perceived object 6 "That form of the object, says he, in respect of 
which the direct function of sensation, that merely sig na.liv. e s the 
presence of something in the ken, is followed by the construction 
of its image , 7 is sense-perceived#. We have unquestionably a fooling 
of our personal identity, of our own Self. But is this feeling Mowed 
by the construction of an image of the Ego’ Decidedly not This 
teelmg merely accompanies every state of our consciousness. When 
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knowledge of any object remains, because nothing can be thought by 
mere intuition », says Kant « Pure sensation, without any perceptual 
judgment, says Dliarmottara, is as though it did not exist at all ". 1 * * 
«Intuitions without concepts aie blind, » s sayB Kant « Without con- 
cepts, says the Buddhist, with pure sensation alone we noiild nerer 
know neither wheie to move nor where to abstain from moving®. 
(•These two powers or faculties cannot exchange their functions, sajs 
Kant 8 * The undeistanding cannot see, the senses cannot think. The 
same has been said and repeated hundreds of times by the Bnddbists 
••By their union only con knowledge be pioduced®, says Kant * * * . 4 "Both 
these (united) ways of cognition are right means of cognition, say; 
the Buddhist, only in respect of successful purposive action (i e., in 
the empiucal field).* « Neither of these (two) faculties is prefeiable to 
the other », says Kant* *• Sense-perception, says the Buddhist, is not 
the predominant ’ among them Both sense-perception and inference 
(1. e sensation and understanding) have equal force ® 8 "Pure intuitions 
and pure concepts are only possible a prion®, says Kant" Dharmot- 
taia 10 gives to this idea the following turn "Pure sensation , 11 * * says he, 
is -the source of oui knowledge in that point “ where the peieeptual 
judgment , 18 neglecting (as it weie) its own (conceptual) function, 
assumes the function of sensation, i e, points to the presence 
of an object in the ken®. The interpretation of such a pure sensation 
is then made over to concepts and judgments 

These coincidences in the fundamental principle as well ns in some 
of its expressions must, foi aught I know, be regarded as highly 


^Modern psychology, as well as modem epistemology, have forsaken 

the standpoint of a "genetic® difference in kind between sensntion anu 
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by its very essence it is such. It can consequently never he absolu- 
tely desinterested. The Ego as an element of mterestedness accompa- 
nies every conscious state. 

Thus 'the Ego of Indian philosophy after (having been enthroned 
as the Highes t Brahma in the Upanishads, is constituted as apure 
substance in SSnkhya and as a qualified substance in the Realistic 
schools. It then descends in Hina y ana to .the position of a simple 
stream of thought with the functions of a sixth sense. It looses even 
that' position in the logical school and becomes an accompanying 
element of every mental state, a kind of "transcendental appercep- 
tion^ transcendental because the bifurcation of consciousness into 
subject and object precedes every possible experience. It then belongs 
to the a priori' conditions of a possible experience. However, as will be 
seen later on , 1 * at the end of its career, m the reformed Vedanta, 
in the Madhyamika school and the mixedschools of Msdhyamika- 
Svatantrika-Sautrantika andMadhyamika-Prasangika-Yoga- 
cara it again soars up and reasserts its position of the Highest 
Brahma 3 


§ 5. Hibtoby of the Indian views' oh sense-pebception. 

The earliest systematical view of perception is represented by the 
theory of the Sankhyas. According to this system, as already 


1 Cp on this point E Obermiller’s translation of Uttara-tantra in 
the latest Aota Oriental ta 

* This, of contBe; is only a very breef account of the Indian views in respect 
of what aever since Hume’s time has been justly regarded as the most puzzle in 
p&ychologyn (W. James) It will be noticed however that the Hlnayamsts, since 
they desenbe the self ( pudgala ) as an aggregate (sanislara-sanmha), of which each 
part, as to its being, is a separate fact ( iharma ), fall inline with the Associatiomsts 
in England and France and the Herbartiana m Germany, Vedanta, SSnkhya 
and the Indian Bealists favour a Spiritualist theory, compared with which the 
theory of the Buddhist logicians can he characterized as a kind of Transcendenta- 
list theory. Kant, as is well known, had bcmdes his theory of a. Transcendental 
Apperception, a theory of an ii inner sense », which can he stimulated by on r internal 
objects («der innere Sinn ton vns sclbst officurt werdea), just as the outer senses 
are stimulated by external objects. This psrt ofEant’s theory coincides almost 

completely with the NHiyaika new. Nay, even the perception of the Ego is on 
both sides produced through the inner senBe — a itr Gegenstand des xnneren Sinncs. 
Has leln, (CPE , p. 472) This must be rendered' in Sanscrit as atma antarasya 
sdngasga arthah, and ue find this stated exactly In the Tarka-BhSsS, p 28 
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According to Sigwait, the perception of the form nthis is gold» 
contains an inference, usobdld nih sage „dtes ist Gold tnterpreftere 
ich das PJtaenomen dureh emen aUgememen Begtiff und wMstehe men 
Siibmnpttons-SchbissH . 1 This would mean that every perception con- 
tains an inference, but Sigwart thinks that pure sensation (das im 
strengsten Smno wjectiv duect Wahrgenomnene, von jede> Inter- 
pretation losgemachte)* conveys the perception of colours only, 
«who sees a lambow can only tell that he sees colours arranged 
m a certain manner*. The Buddhist maintains that by pure sensation 
n we really perceive the blue, but we do not know that it is blue® 
(nilam mjanati, na tu « nil am iti» mjanah). As -soon as we tell 
that it is blue, we have already compared it with the non-bine, 
and this the senses alone cannot achieve. A consistent sensation- 
alism must be speechless. 

Among modem' philosophers B. Bergson has attempted to rees- 
tablish the barrier between the senses and the understanding «The 
capital error, says he, consists in seeing bat a difference of intensity 
between pure perception and memory instead of a difference m natnreo. 8 - 
« There is m perception something that does not exist at oD m 
memory, and that is an (ultimate? leality intuitively grasped* * This 
seems to comrade with the Buddhist theory, the theory, namely that 
pure sense-perception grasps the ultimately real* The difference, 
however, is that for the Buddhist this ultimate reality is transcen- 
dental, it is only felt, it is unutterable and uncogmzable by disenr- 
sive thought, it is just the contradictorily opposed part of everything 
ntterable 6 




1 Logik, n, p. 895 
a Ibid , p 893. 

3 Jdatiere at MSmoire, p 60 

4 Ibid, p 71. _ 
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of a special stuff. It moves with infinite speed inside the body from 
one seat of an organ to the seat of another organ, everywhere 
es tab lis hing a connection between the Soul and the organ oftheonter 
sense. It may be therefore likened to a nervous current 1 imagined as 
something intermediate between the intelligent Soul and the physical, 
organ. 

Besides assisting the outer senses in apprehending external objects, 
this internal organ has its own special field of action. It is employed 
not only about external sensible objects, but also about the internal* 
operations of our minds , 1 perceived and reflected on by ourselves. 
Internal or intelligible objects are: the Soul, the Judgment, the 
internal organ, and its special objects, feelings ideas, volitions etc . 3 
They are appiehended by the -internal organ* directly. 

We thus have the following arrangement. The outer senses 


assisted by the inner sense apprehend external objects. The inner 
sense 4 reflects upon the operations of our minds and instinctively 5 
distinguishes between the 1 desirable and undesirable objects. The 
judgment , 6 another internal organ, or another function of this organ,, 
produces a clear and distinct perception, but the whole process wants - 
to be illuminated by the light coming from the Soul which alone- 
makes it conscious. This arrangement does not differ substantially 
from the Sankhya theory. The Intellect is sometimes reckoned as 
a sixth organ, but sometimes only the five outer sense-organs are 
mentioned . 7 On this occasion CakrapSni remarks* that this is not 
a contradiction. The medical science, says he, being the foundation of 
all other sciences,” can occasionally admit and approve of apparently- 
conflicting opinions, for it does it always in a special context. In the 
chapter devoted to the sense-faculties their special features are indi- 
cated and therefore they are distinguished from the intellect in its 


t 

manasat iu emtyam arthah, ibid , J. 8. 16 
ft, d , iT3 mM ' Tth0 ' “ r ’ ° a * ‘‘tWtoa.arauja.guna-tamgrahah. 
4 manali, ibid. 
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2) ever)' Midi object is mmiqucn in all tlic tin cc worlds, 1 it is 
absolute!) separate, 3 1 . e,, unconnected in whatsoever a way with all 
the other objects of the universe; 8 

.i) it is therefore an exception to tbe rule that every object is 
part!) similar anil partly dissimilar to other objects, it is absointely 
dissinnlai, 4 out) dissimilar, to whatsoever objects, 

. 1 ) it has no extension in space 5 and no duration in time,* 
although an indefinite sensation pioduced by an unknown object can 
ho localized in time and space, but tin's localization is already the 
work of the understanding which locates the ohiect m a constructed 
space nnd in an imagined time. 

jt m the pomt-mstant of reality, 7 it has no parts between 
which the relation of piceciling and succeeding would obtain, it is 
infinitesimal time, the differential * m the luunmg existence of 
a limit:: 

i.) it is indivisible, 5 it has no parts, it is the ultimate simple; 

7) it is pme existence; 10 
P) it is pure reality, 11 

9j it is the «own essence* of the thing 11 as it is stuetty ® 
itself. 

101 it is the particular” in the sense of the extieme concrete 

and particular; , , 

ID a is the efficient,” is is pnre cftciencj, nothing nut em- 

ciency; t 

12) it stimulates the understanding and the reason to construe 

images and ideas; r ’ 
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According to the principle of Dependent 'Origination, cognition’ 
is interpreted m early Buddhism ns the compresence 1 * * of at least 
three elements: pure consciousness, an object and a sense-organ. This 
produces sensation.® An image, conception® or judgment are produ- 
ced by the addition of the element of conception, but the element 
of pure consciousness is present in every cognition. It is entered' 
into the system of ^elements as a sixth organ, 4 * but Vasubandhu 6 7 
remarks that it is not an organ at nil in the sense in which the 
other organs aie understood to be organs; nevertheless for the sake 
of symmetry the intellect is reckoned as a sixth organ, because- 
there is an analogy between, e. g, the organ of sight apprehending 
a coloured surface and pure consciousuess employed m watching the 
operations of our mind perceived by ourselves. These operations are 
the special objects of the «sixth sense », while in the perception of the 
external sensible objects it only assists the work of the other senses. 
We thus have in early Buddhism already that sharp division between 
pure sensation and conception which, although in another arrangements 
is so an outstanding a feature of Buddhist logic. The « sixth sense», 
which replaces here the sixth sense of the Ssnkhyas, of the me- 
dual and realistic schools together with their Soul, is entered 
.into the system of elements as the « group of pure consciousness”®' 
and distinguished from the «group of concepts” 1 and the other 
groups 

In Mahayana this arrangement is radically changed. The school, 
of the Madhyamikas must be left oat of account, because of their 
negative attitude to logic m^general.® But the early Idealists, Asanga. 
and Vasubandhu, when denying the reality of an external world 
converted the whole of cognition into a process of watching the 
operations of our own minds. Instead of an external world they 
assumed a « store of consciousness”.® This however was repudiated by. 


1 samupatah. 

a tparlah = trayanam sanmpatah. 

s eatyfla _ 
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will not be particulars, the particular is here only the underlying 1 
sensible point-instant of efficient reality. The general image constructed 
by thought with reference to this pomt-instant is a universal Only 
this sensible point-instant is the ical paiticulai, it alone represents 
the ultimately real Thing-m-iltself «The particular which is (empi- 
rically) cognized, says the Buddhist , 9 is not the ultimately realtlung». 
A fire which bums and cooks is a real fire, that is to say, its burning 
and cooking Is real. But the fire, which we extend mentally to all 
fires, to all burning and to all cooking, represents its general shape, 
it is not at all real 3 This geneial fire can neither bum, nor cook, it 
can only be imagined. 

The Indian Relists assume a three-fold real existence expressible 
in words A word can expiess an individual, a species or form and an 
abstract universal * The two fiist classes, the individual and its form, 


correspond to the Buddhist particular,® but from the Buddhist stand- 
point they are not particulars at all, just because, as the Naiyayiks 
maintain, they can all be expressed m speech by connotative names 
From the Buddhist point of view, whatsoever can be expressed m 
speech by a name, is a universal The particular is unexpiessiblc, 
since it is the ultimate pacticular, the TJuug-in-Itself . 7 

Thus it is that the Particular and the Universal may be mutu- 
ally defined as the negations of one another, they arc correlated as the 
real and the unreal,* as the efficient and the non-efficient,” as the non- 
constructed and the constructed , 10 the non-artificial and the artificial, 
the non imagined and the imagined , 19 the uncogmzable and tlie cogni- 
zable 1 " the unutterable and the utterahle ,» the own essence and tlie gene- 


\ ItiwMiiyamSmm sialaUanam paramSrlha-*at, cp Trap, P 3 « 26 
* cp NS , II 2. 03, cp TSP , p 281 4 ff 
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criticized by J>ignaga, Bince it to closely resembles the first part of 
the definition of the realists, produced from a contact between obje 
, nd sense-organ^ and is apt to be mismterpieted in a realistic sense. 
In a subsequent work, Tsda-vidhana, Yasubandhu probably 
corrected bis definition and made it consonant with the one of Dignaga, 
ibut since the work is lost, we cannot know it exactly. 


i | 6. Some euboeean eaballeis. 

We have seen that the main point at issue between the Buddhist 
-theory of knowledge and its opponents m India is whether sense- 
perception m its strict meaning, pud sense-perception, includes also 
-the perceptual judgment or not This question can also he asked in 
the form- is pure sense-intuition, or pure sensation, a reality? And. 
that question is intimately connected with the further question: are 
there really two and only two separate sources of knowledge, sensibi- 
lity and understanding? We have seen that the doctors of the school 
of the Sarvastivadins who were great masters in the psychology of 
trance had noticed that om Benses may he intensely absorbed in the 
contemplation of a blue patch, absorbed to the exclusion of any other 
.inmmin g stimulus, while our understanding does not know anything 
about it, and we are not able to assert the judgment «this is blue». 
We have seen that Dharmaku ti invites ub to repeat an experiment 
in introspection which pioves the reality of an element of pure sensa- 
tion We have also seen that the Indian realists concede the point to 
a certain extent, in so far as they admit a double sense-perception, an 
indefinite, confused one and a definite one which includes a perceptual 
judgment. The Bnddhist point is that there is a pure sensation, or 
intuition, which is followed 1 by a perceptual judgment The contrary 
point is that there is a confused as well as a definite sense-perception 
and that the latter includes 2 a perceptual judgment The difference 
seems to be very slight, yet it is fundamental, the whole edifice of 
Buddhist philosophy stands and falls with it It is intimately connected 
with Bnddhist ontology, the theory of Instantaneous Reality. Pnre 
sensation in the ordinary run has no duration, i. e , it lasts for one 
moment only and is therefore empirically uncognizable and unutterable, 
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la the first moment a sensation is pioducetL, it is the leal moment of 
a fresh cognition We have cognized the bine, but we as yet do not 
know that it, is the blue . 1 The sense of vision winch alone has 
pioduced this cognition is by itself uncapable of imparting to it any 
"definiteness. It therefore commits, so to speak, all furthei work to its 
associate, the understanding, which operates upon the material supplied 
by the senses and constructs with the help of mnemic elements n 
conception. This conception alone is capable of being expressed in 
speech. The thing as it is in itself, its unshared essence, can never 
receive such a name, it is unexpressible A conception and a name* 
thus always refer to many moments The pure reality of a single 
moment is unutterable A reflex whose scope is strictly limited to the 
objective reality of one moment is susceptible neither of conceptual 
determination nor of linguistic expression. 

To maintain that ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itseli, can 
neither be conceived nor named means that it cannot be cognized 
by consistent logical methods, m this sense the Thing-in-Itself is 
uncogmzable 


§ 4. Tin XT. TT Y PBODUOES'A VIVID IMAGE. 

A fuither characteristic of ultimate leality, whose mark is causal 
efficiency, also refers to the element present in the ken. It consists m 
the fact that it produces a sensation Mowed by a vivid image, 
wheieas only a vague image* is produced m memory by tee though 
of an absent object or by its name m speech Moreover, according 
another interpretation,' the degree of vividness changes in an ime 
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make any sufficient distinction in kind between pure sensation and 
full perception . 1 2 * 

Although Leibniz clearly saw that perception was inexplicable on 
ipoi.iiatiir.nl grounds s and was puzzled to find its transcendental origin, 
nevertheless sensation was for him but a confused perception. 

But Kant,, at the beginning of his critical period, as is well known, 
ree s tab lishe d the distinction. He thought that it had been « very much 
detrimentali) for philosophy that this essential and « genetic » difference 
became almost fully abolished. Imagination is for Kant a necessary 
in g r edien t of empirical perception. In this point there is a coincidence 
of his theory with the one of Reid and with the Indian one. But the 
question of pure sensation and pure imagination presents difficulties. 
The first is complicated by Kant’s distinction of sensation and intuition 
and the forms of an a prioii pure intuition which are the forms of 
Time and Space. We have seen that, for the Buddhists, the forms of 
Time and Space aie not an original possession of our mind, hut are 
<-nT)3f.rnrf.Ml by our faculty of productive imagination, just as all other 
sensible and abstract forms are. Sensibility as pure sensibility is by 
itself absolutely formless. As to productive imagination (i vikalpa ), it is 
in Buddhist logic a term which embraces everything which is not 
sensibility. It thus includes Kant’s productive imagination together 
with his understanding, judgment, reason and inference. It conld not 
be otherwise for the dichotomizing principle alone, since it divides 
all that is cognition in a sensible, purely affective consciousness and 
an intelligible, purely spontaneous and imaginative one. Sensation and 
imagination, says the Buddhist, have each of them their own object 
and their own function. The function of the senses is to make the 
object, the pure object, present, and nothing more. The function of 
imagination is to construct its image. The object of pure sensation is 
the pure object, the object of imagination is its image. Without sensa- 
tion, says the Buddhist, our knowledge would be « empty of reality ». s 
"Without intuition, says Kant , 4 all our knowledge would be without 
objects, and it would therefore remain entirely empiy ». 5 «If all thought 
(by means of categories) is taken away from empirical knowledge, no 

1 On the contradictions to which Locke was led by his want of decision on 
this point cp. T H. Green, Introduction to Home’s Treatise. 

2 Monadology, 17. 
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flie senses directly. In suppoit of Ins view he refers to the Buddhist 
interpretation of the phenomenon oftividness He quotes Dliarma- 
kirti 1 and says that if the extended body would has e been a thought- 
construction, it would ne\er hate produced any vivid representation, 
because, says he. «unagination (or abstract conceptual thinking ) 2 
•cannot produce a vivid image of the object" The Buddhist then 
answers that there is here no direct undness, the representation of 
an extended body is constructed by conceptual thought, it is vague, 
'general and abstract. Ho we ter it leceives an indirect vrudness through 
a simultaneous sensation, the vividness belongs to the sensuous 
substrate . 3 He apparently thinks that as long as conceptual abstract 
thought or pioductive imagination lias not started to operate, the 
vivid reflex is a simple moment, the momentary object has neitbei 
extens ion, nor duration But this again the Realist 1 ejects He says 
that the extended body, according to the Buddhist, has not been 
■apprehended by sensation, and it is only m that case, viz. if it would 
.have been apprehended by the senses duectly, that it could hate 


produced a vivid image. v 

The same pioblem is discussed by Santiraksita and Kama- 
la&lla * We find m their work the following consideiations. A vmd 
•image and a non-vmd or vague one* are two quite different things 
-different in kind, as different as a tisnal sensation is fiom a gustatory 
•one If theiefore a name, or a concept, refer to a t ague and genera 
image, it does not in the least refer to that genuine reality whichis 
a effected in a puie sensation A person who has one of his limbs hum 
by flie, has of this fire quite a diffeient representation than « P 
-son who knows file only m the way of a geneml concept or a name^ 
Just so is the sensation of heat imdly felt when it 
sensuous actual experience, whereas it is not felt at all, if ttao 
hut the name of heat is pionounced, because the name can 
only the geneial and lague idea of heat . 8 


1 Ibid , p 268 12, the passage has not jet been 
probably lo Dhnmakirti 

2 vilalpa-anubandha, ibid 
8 lad-upadhir, ibid 

*4cp TS aadTSP pr 280-281 


& sjaasta, asposta 

e scnialianam aiacyam eia, »““■ P 


i. 


dbid,p 280 9 


identified, but belongs mo?' 


atyapade-y™ « aU«n.a" 
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bekse-pebcepxiok 

of complexity. W. dames ue u «. Caroline of distinction 

— «r« * — 

■between the baa sensation all our consciousness is 

^^atter^of suggestion, and the various suggestions shade gradually 
into each another, being one and all products of the a ^ e m * ry 
r ,«„dation In the directer consciousness fewer, m the remote 

LT^Zn » *»#*>*•■■ >«■££ 

moment m get heyond the first crude sensation.!. The Buddhist 
wmld have rejoined that just this first moment of crude sensation is 
nure sensation. That all the rest is a matter of suggestion, does not 
CTT? f hut only corroborates the proposition that the first momen 
is not a matter of suggestion, it is pure sensation. Since the 
essence of reality is instantaneous, the circumstance that pure sensa- 
tion lasts for a moment only, does not speak against its reality, on 
the contrary, it supports it This reality is uncogmzable m discursive 
thought and therefore unutterable, but such is the character of ulti- 
mate reality as revealed m sensation. •Therefore, as Plato long ago 
taught— though the lesson seems to require to he taught anew to 
•each generation of philosophers— a consistent sensationalism must he 

speechless »° / 

According to B. Russel , 3 ..theoretically, though often not practi- 
cally, we can, in our perception of an object, separate the part which 
is due to past experience from the part which proceeds without 
mnemic influences out of the character of the object », (.sensation is a 
(theoretical core m the actual experience, the actual experience is 
the perception.. This would fell in line with the opinion of the Indian 
Realists for whom ..definite perception., is the real sense-perception. 
B. Russel adds that ..there are grave difficulties in carrying out 
these definitions*. The fundamental difficulty is of course this, that'when 
a momentary sensation is separated from every vestige of mnemic 
elements, it is, as Dbaimottara says, no knowledge at all, «as if wm- 
existent.. ( asat-lalpa ); it is, as Kant thought and as the Indian Realists 
were forced to admit, not knowledge, but a ..transcendental., (aftndnya) 
source of knowledge 


a Pt) otology, It, p, 76 

s T. H, Green, Inlrod. to Hume’s Tieatise, p 86 (1898J. 
3 Analysis of the Iliad, p 181. 
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reality is just only its capacity to lie efficient 1 Under realitv 
we can understand nothing over and above the baie fact of efficiency 8 
'The image is not efficient. The fire is not the flaming object of 
a definite shape and extension which we deem present before us, but 
it is merely a moment of cnlonc energy, the rest is imagination 8 The 
jar is not the extended body having definite colour, shape, tactile 
-qualities and duration, which is present m ora imagination, but it is 
an efficient moment 'represented, e g, in the fact of pouring water, 
-the rest is imagination . 1 And again not the general picture of ponnng 
watei, but the particular fact 

When a leg is broken by ?he stroke of a stick, leal is only the 
fact that it is broken; stick, stroke and leg are oui interpretation of 
that fact by imagination , 5 they are extended, geneial and imagined, 
teal is only the particular point 

External leality is only the foice which stimulates imagination, 
but not the extended body, not the stuff, not the matter; the energy 
alone. Our image of an external thing is only an effect of , 8 it is prodn- 
-ced by, external efficient reality 

Thus reabty is dynamic , 7 all the elements of the external world 
are mere foices 


§ 6 Tide Monad and the Aioxr. 

Since the ultimate particular is thus an infinitesimal external 
..reality, how is it related to the atom which is also an infinitesimal 
external reality? The Buddhist theory of Matter has been mentioned 
above 8 According to tlus theoiy, physical bodies consist of molemles 
and a molecule consists at least of eight atoms Tbey me divided in 
four fundamental and four secondary atoms. The fundamental are 
solid, the hquid, the hot and the moving atoms The secondai 
are the atoms of colour, smell, taste and touch. Secondary mattci is 


l NB , p 13 18 

a ya bhSUh tana htt/B r», cp above 

Mnlta* MM Uana-nama MtoW. (Brabmav.dyilbbarona, ,a II 2 20, 
3 TSP , p. 1S4 18 
(Ibid vpidambho aa lan/nm 

1 saUtma tjrSpiW,, cote/. pmWa+xrmMjpSiah, cp above 
s Cp above p 101, cp my Soul Theory, p 953, n. 11 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ULTIMATE REALITY 
(PARAMARTHA-SAT). 

§ 1. "What is ultimately beal. 

The two preceding chapters and the introduction must have elicited 
with sufficient deamess the manner in which the Buddhists of the 
logical school have tackled the problem of Ultimate Reality. 1 * * Positively 
the real is the efficient, 8 negatively the real is the non-ideal 4 
The ideal is the constructed, the imagined, the workmanship of our 
understanding. The non-constructed is the leal. The empirical th.ng 
is a thing constructed by the synthesis of our productive imagination 
on the basis of a sensation 4 The ultimately leal is that which strictly 
corresponds to puie sensation alone. Although mixed together in the 
empirical object, the elements of sensation and imagination must be 
separated In Older to determine the parts of pure reality 5 and of 
pure ieason 6 in our cognition. After this separation has been achieved 
it has appeared that we can leahze m thought and express in speech 
only that part of our cognition which has been constructed by imagina- 
tion We can cognize only the imagined superstructure of reality, but 
not leality itself. . 

It may be not amiss to repeat here all the expressions with 
' "foe help of which this unexpressible reality has nevertheless been 
•expiessed. It is— 

1) the pure object, 7 the object cognized by the senses in a pure 
sensation, that is to say, in a sensation which is purely passive, 8 which 
is different in kind fiom the spontaneity of the intellect;* 

1 paramartha-sat, 

s artha-lmya-larin 

8 mmltdpala 

4 v&alpcna anugatah udm-larali 

5 satia-matram 

* Suddhd lalpana 

7 luddha-arthoh 

* na-rai&a 

* This spontaneity is called jilanasya prapdko vyaparah, cp. KBT , p IS 2 
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molecules and higher aggregates according to a canon of complicated 
rules . 1 

Thus the Buddhist theory of matter is m full agreement with its 
definition of reality as efficiency and with its theory of causation as 
kinetic The ultimate reality is dynamic, pure existence is nothing hut 
efficiency. The Thing-in-Itself is nothing but the way in which our 
sensitivity is affected by external reality . 2 

Dharmottara says , 8 «we apply the term „nltnnately real ‘to 
anything that can be tested by its force to produce an effect-. This 
indeed is the reason why puiposive actions are realized in regard of 
objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects constructed (bv 
imagination} . A really perceived object, on the other hand, produces 
purposive action. Consequently real is only the particular (l a, the 
unique point of efficiency,* the thmg-in-itseli), not the constructed 
(empirical) object ■>. 


' § 7. ftvAT.r rv IS AeHKMATiOK. 

Ul timate reality is also styled the affirmation or the essence of 
affirmation* Dharmottara says,* iiaffirmation (viz, that affirmation 
which is the contrary of negation) is the thing-, and -the thing is 
the synonym of ultimate reality .., 7 -ultimate reality is in its turn the 
ultimate particular- 8 or the thing as it is strictly in itself 

In order to understand this identification of athmgwith ajudgment, 
i. e., with a function of thought, especially in a system of logic whose 
leading principle is to establish a radical distinction between reahty 
and every tend of thoughtconstruction, we mnst hear "dtott 
the BnddWst logician the.fnndamental act m cognition is not 
cept, but the affirmation. There is consequently no difference hetwe 

l Cp the excellent analysis of Dr B K. Seal, In Hmdn Ctamstty. H- 

P L 12 — 16, rastu = pammarthasat = artha-b^sa-fomarthpo 

lateanam 

a STB, p IS 18, trend, p 37 ortlebeab-r 

. 4 - Cognition is an effect, jnst as the fetclung of water in ajar. 

of legs-, cp TSP..P 134 IS m IS S41. 16, cp- Whyon "*■- 

' sro-ToIeanam ndht-rujpam, Tatp, p S4U. is r- 

7 Ibia p 18. is 

s Ibid . p IS 11- 
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13) it is n<m-empincal, 1 . e., transcendental ; 1 

14) it is nnutterable. 9 

TViiat is it then? It is something or it is nothing? It is just 
something, only something, something «I know not what>. It is an 
X, it is not a zero. It could be at least likened to a mathematical 
zero, the limit between positive and negative magnitudes. It is 
a reality It is even the reality , 3 the ultimately real element of 
existence. There is no other reality than this, all other reality is 
borrowed from it. 'An object which is not connected with a sensation, 
with sensible reality, is either pure imagination, or a mere name, or 
a metaphysical object Reality is synonymous with sensible existence, 
with particularity and a Thing-in-Itself. 4 It is opposed to Ideality, 
generality and thought-construction. 5 


§ 2. The pabticelab. is tbe ultimate reality. 


All objects of cognition are divided into general or nniversals and 
individual or particulars. 

The particular alone is the real object, the universal is an unreal 
object* or a non-object, 7 a mere name. 8 

Familiar as this theory is to the student of logic from the times 
of Gufllawne d'Occam who also maintained that «the only thin g that 
exists is the individual.., it has in Buddhist logic a special haring. 
The difterence between individual and universal is here much more 
radical than it was assumed by the schoolmen. A man, a cow, h jar etc. 


, , , „r"l. Snmhr ‘ l ~f t ~ mamartha-sat, jiiantna prapayitum aSalyah. The 
idraofatranscondental.. would be atyanta-poroUa The mana^afylsa which 

it e :f “T and m ‘ TOl£ ^ aia 18 80 designated, cp. rol H, p 888; 

vraiSUnlTL tlfn 8110,113 be UKi Terence toindnya- 

prafjwZie. But the ffaijEyits, op. Tarka-dipjkn, characterize the tunMvaha- 
pratyalta as latfndriya, and afindriyo = atyaniaparolsa. 

= 0B ^^ a = am-nocaniya, from those fonr terms 

“ >"*"■* v «” JZZ 

* “ Mi ’ therthen “"J corresponding connotation. 
lastu-thuta = tasfu eia, cp. HBT, p . 69. 2. 

* lastn = strtfg — svalalsana = paratnSrthasat 

* ZZT anariha = s ™~ anya ~ 5rapiia =** i? ^ ta 


1 anyrtha. 

8 sai njiia*m5tram. 
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school of the Mfidhyamikas, is quite natural It could not he 
otherwise, since this theory summarizes as in a focus the doctnne of 
Buddhist Criticism. For the MSdhyamikas the repudiation of the 
theory was an. easy work. For them not only our logical conceptions 
of finite and infinite, of divisible and indivisible etc. were dialectical and 
contradictory, but ail conceptions without exception were relational, 
contradictory and therefore unreal. The , « Thing-m-Itself » means that 
there is a thing which is characterized by, its own. self If this relation 
were real, it would be similar to a knife hutting its own edge Bot it 
is logical and therefore dialectical and unreal 1 

The Jams assailed the theory of a Thing-m-Itself by arguments 
which did not substantially differ from the arguments of the 
Msdhy ami kas in method, although the method was resorted to for 
a different am 3 According to them Belatmty does not mean at all that 
the relative things are not real, they are real and relative at the same 
time. The nature of reality itself, not of logic alone, is dialechcaL 
Beality is permanent and impermanent at the same time, it is finite 
and infinite, it is paitacnlar and universal simultaneously. This contra- 
diction lies in the nature of reality itself and must be acquiesced m * 
' The contention that the Thing-m-Itself is cut loose of eveiy general 
feature as being the ultimate and absolute particular, is untenable As 
every other thing it is particular and universal at the same tune The 
notion of a Thmg-in-Itself embraces all things in themselves, it is a nm- 
versal 5 Moreover every particular is distinguished from all otn 
particulars, it possesses aothemessn, and otherness is a cafegoiy 
the understanding The supposed "punty- of the Thmg-m-IteeJf 
a fontom It is as dialectical as ertry other logiralnobon , 
particular and general at the same -time But this feature does n 
interfere with iteXabty, because, the Jams maintain, reality itself is 

dialectical 8 

’ ■*“ *• 

Sintiraksita, TS, p 486 ff 
sibid.p 486 2S 
4 p„d,p 48625 ff and 49011 

problem can be, to a «r*m «»■* “-jJ t ^ terja]1 ^ c fclLera, Marx and 
idealistic dialectic and the dialectic 1S dialectical and 

Engels, who also were reedy to assume that reality 

contradictory 
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tal essence , 1 * the thing shorn of allits extensions and the thing containing 
albeit quite rudimentary extension , 3 the unique and the non-unique , 8 
the non-repeated and the repeated 4 in space-time, the simple and 
the composite , 5 * 7 the indivisible and the divisible,® the transcendental 
thing and the empirical tiling , 7 the essence unshared by others and 
the essence shared by others , 8 the external and the internal.® the 
true and the spurious, 1 ® the non-dialectical and the dialectical , 11 * the 
gignifiiMTit and the insignificant , 13 the unformed and the form , 18 
the Thmg-m-Itself and the phenomenon . 14 * Thus to exist means to he 
a particu la r or, as Leibniz expressed it, «to be a being is to be one 
beingu, to be a monad. 

§ 3. Reality is unutterable. 

Ideality or Nought-construction, being by its very definition 
somethi ng that can be expressed in a name ; 16 * it is clear that reality, 
as pure leahty, the contradictorily opposed thing to ideality, must be 
something that cannot be expressed in speech. A- reality which is 
stripped off from every relation and every construction, which has 
neither any position in tune and space 10 nor any characterizing 
quality, cannot be expressed, because there is in it nothing to be 
expressed, except the fact that it has produced a quite indefinite 
sensation. If a patch of blue has produced a visual sensation, we 
must distinguish in this mental occunence Uo radically different facts. 


I sudalsana, admanya-laksana. 

3 sareato lyairtta, aiyairtta 

3 tratlo&ya-tyavrtta, aiyavrtta. 

* dela-lala-anugata, ananugata 

5 anamyaym, avayami. 

* abhtnna, b/ttnna 

7 paramartha sat, samvrti-sat 

8 asadharana, sadharana-lalsana 

8 bahy am, abahyam 

10 onoRIoirt, aUlayi 

II mruddha-dharma-adhyastam, anadhyastam. 

73 atuccha . luccha. • 

13 mrSkara, Dalai a 

14 = paramo) ilta-sat, eamrt ti-sat = samanya-labsana 

™ ’ P 7 20 ~ ah htiapa-8amBarga-yogya-praUbha8a-pratitih lalpana 

Although the point-instant is the reality, hut its position in time and space 

are constructed by our intellect * 
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objects and their constant change, qnder the influence of a central 
force called 7, anna. Nirvana is the cessation of this evolution for ever. 

In early Ny.lya and Vaiiesikn the ultimate elements ore four 
kinds of atoms which, under the influence of "karma , ciento 1 * the 
worlds and their evolution Tho cessation of that process m Nirvana is 
Eternal Death, since consciousness becomes extinct ns well ns the 
world’s evolution. In later Nyiiya-VniSo?ika Eternity or NirvJna 
consists in an eternal mystic and still contemplation of God. 

In Ifmayliiia the thice kinds of Reals and the four kinds of atoms 
are leplacod by three kinds of elements 01 enetgies. 9 Eternity is bcie 
also unconscious, a condition of Eternal Death as a consequence of 
the oxtmction of the force of 7a> ma. 

In the first period of the Mnhayfina tho foice of lat ma becomes aForce 
of Illusion. 3 * * * Eternity is the world sub spate aetmmtatts, a condition 
pMinnwi through the destruction of this Illusion. The same position is. 
accepted in Vedanta. 

Finally m the second -period of MahKyana tho ultimate reality is 
the Thing-m-Itsclf Its differentiation into subject and object* by the 
intellect under tho influence of latma constitutes the world process. 
Its non-differentiation isNirvdnn It. is an unspeakable Eternity of Pare 
Existence® and Pure Consciousness® where subject and object have 


coalesced. 

Thus the Thmg-in-Itself is, on the one hand, an external olyect, 
the ultimate cause of cognition On the other hand, it is also the 
point where subject and object coalesce in the Final Absolute. 

Jinendrabuddlu 7 says -« From the standpoint of <.Thisnes5», 
(i. e., the absolute Reality or the Threg-in-Itself) there is no 
difference at all (between subject and object), but hampered ns we 
by Transcendental Illusion... all that we know is exclusively its mdir 
appearance as differentiated by the construction of a subject an 

The notion of «Own Essence », an essence which 18 
re every element, appears already in the HmayUna The element ef 


i SrabJiantc. 

s iharma = samslara 

i maya 

* graltya-gruhala-ldlpanu 

r> suibhuva-l uya 

0 jHSna-hSya 

1 Op tdI. II, p 800 
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ratio to the distance at -which the object is situated. This obvious 
and simple fact, the fact namely that a present and near object 
produces a vivid image and that a -remote or absent one produces 
a dun or vague one has received a special interpretation m the light 
of the theory of Instantaneous Being. According to this theory, we 
have at every moment « another » object. One and the same real object 
cannot produce a vivid image in one case and a vague one in another 
case. It would be a contradiction, for m the light of this theory this 
would mean that it produces both at once. The Realist contends that the 
vividness and vagueness are in the cognition, not in the object . 1 The 
same object can piodnce different impressions at different times m 
the same observer, or at the same time in different observers, because,, 
says the Realist, images arise a posterim i, not a priori,® they cor- 
respond to external reality, for him they are not subjective creations- 
superimposed upon a heterogeneous leality. 

The vividness of the sensuous'image, however, is something quite- 
different from the clearness and distinctness of an abstract thought 
or of a mnemic representation . 8 It is apparently just the contrary 
of it VacaspatimiarS records an interesting controversy on the 
question of the origin of our representation of an pvte mW body* 
According to the Buddhist this representation is a construction of 
productive imagination, or of abstract thought , 5 and therefore illusive. 
Reality does not consist of extended and peidurable bodies, but of 
point-instants picked up in momentary sensations and constituting 
a string of events. Oui reason then by a process of synthesis, so to 
speak, computes these moments and produces an integrated image,, 
whrnh is nothing but an imagined mental computation.' The Realist 
objects that a unity would never be produced in tins way. He therefore 
maintains that the extended body exists really and is apprehended by 

*2^'"*'“'*' era, »a Mana ^ eS ah, cp ML, 


wise main the sense tf a JIZZ- P ’ P 84 18 > where parail is like- 

szissz s, 

4 rtWHatta, cp NIC, p 262 £ 

5 v ota?pa, ibid , p 288, 9. 

8 sanManafmala, ibid., p. 263 10 
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individual objects, (but only the Whole or the Absolute, therefore the 
Vedantins assume that pure sensation ) 1 apprehends pure Existence 8 
for the Absolute Brahma)». s 


§ 10. So3rc European pab alines. 

To summarize. The conception of Ultimate Benlity as it is established 
m the critical school of Buddhism implies that it represents 1) the 
absolute particular 2) puie existence, 3) a point-instant m the stream 
of existence, 4) it is unique and unrelated, 5) it is dynamic, not extended, 
and not enduring, 6) it posseses the faculty of stimulating the intellect 
for the production of a corresponding image, 7) it imparts vividness 
to the image, 8) it constitutes the assertive force of judgments, 
9) it is the Thing-in-Itself, unutterable and incognizable 

Philosophy m its more than bimillenary search for an ultimate 
reality has sometimes travelled on parallel lines, repeated, totally 
or partially, the same arguments, drawn from them the same or quite 
different conclusions, without however arriving at the same final result 
The term designating an ultimate reality in Buddhist logic literally 
means «Own Essence.. * This «Own Essence », to a certain extent, coincides 
with Aristotle’s First Essence Its formulation as Hoc Aliqmd coincides 
exactly with the term Irncid Ham by which the -Own Essence" is 
explained In Buddhism it is absolutely unrelated, since it is somettiug 
strictly by itself. ..Whether any Substance or Essence can be a Mdaitim 
or not, Aristotle is puzzled to say; he seems to think that the Secon 
Essence may he, but that the first Essence cannot he so He “ nc ™ 
however by admitting that the question is one of donbt and difficnu? 
The Indian denial is very categorical • 

However ..that which is most peculiar to Anstotles Es 
that while remaining Unum et Idem $fumcro s it is capa 
m itself of receiving alternately contradictory Accidents" This, 


1 9 iirtfhalpcika* 
2 sattS’jnaira 


3 Op SD.p 126 Yed3nta-paribhSsI, p SI 
os mrvikalpala, and NjSya-makarsnda, p nostmYop only perceives every 
as a d'lrect knowledge of the Absolute The 
thing by nmUlpaka dmeotly, for hmr nanna-pratyA** or intelbpwe 

the onlyjwffmana. 

* ecalaUanam = paramartha-sat 

1 op. Grote Aristotle, p 72 
6 Ibid , p 89. 
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The vagueness is thus not a matter of degree, but it is an intrinsic 
propei ty of all mental constructions which can never seize the object 
in its concrete vividness . 1 


§ 5. Ultimate reality is dynamic. 

Dharmaklrti says* "the object cogmzed by sense-perception is-the 
particular essence of that objectu. The particular essence, he then 
explains, is $hat essence which produces a vivid image.* The image is 
either vivid or vague. Only the vivid is produced by the presence’ 
of the particular essence of the object We cannot even say that it is 
an image, because we do not yet realize its features, it is simply 
a vivid impression which, as it fades away, "will be replaced by a dear 
and distinct image. This dear and distinct image is the workmanship 
of the understanding which has been lead to construct it by the 
impression, l e.. by a stimulus coming from the object But the image 
is an internal, subjective construction called forth by a point- 
instant of external reality. This reality is by no means similar to the 
object it is only the cause stimulating our intellect Cause and effect, 
as has been sufficiently proved by our examination of the Buddhist 
theory of causation, need not at all to be similar. 1 

The question is then raised, why is it that this «particular» alone,, 
this essence which is not similar to the image, is nevertheless the 
exdusive object cognized m pure sense-perception?* Are we not firmly 
convinced m seeing a fire, that it is before us in the external 
world just as it is represented in our image internally ? 5 No, says 
Dharmaklrti, the particular essence alone is in the external world, 
because it alone is the ultimately real element 6 Why is that? Why 
is it that the particular essence is alone the ultimately real element?* 
Because, says Dharmaklrti, it alone is efficient, the essence of 


r This also seems to be the opinion of B Russel, when he says, Analysis 
of Mind, p 222, «onr images even of quite particular occurrences have always 
a greater or less degree of vagueness That is to Bay, the occurrence might have varied 
within certain limits without causing our image to vary recogniziblya. 

2 NB:, p. 12 18. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 1. 8. We here accept the interpretation of Yinitadeva^ 
according to which sanmdhana means presence in the ken. 

* NBT, p 18.8. 

3 Ibid, vafmtr driyatmala na auuiyate. 

• KB, p 18 10 
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n a L All8t0tle ’ S nRrst EsseMe ”> m a ® Entelecbr, it is a Scat 
In Bnddhism it is an external point-instant 

Omitting a senes of philosophers who lire assumed a difference 
between the contingent reality of the empirically cognised object and 
its transcendental unknown source of final reality, we may be allowed 
to dwell somewhat longer on Kant, becanse here, as it would seen, 
we meet not only with some parallel lines and detached bits of similar 
argument, but with a similarity of the whole conception. The following 
points attract our attention . 


1) Kant assumes, just as DignSga, two and only two sources of our 
knowledge and a radical difference between them. 

2) Although radically different and theoietmally separable these 
two souices appeal empirically always as mixed up. The diffeience 
between them is, consequently, not empirical, but transcendental 

3) In all other systems dear and distinct thinking has been 
assumed as a gnaianty of trnth. Through the senses phenomena alone 
are confusedly cognised, thiough the understanding, or the leason, 
ultimate reality, the things, as they really are rn themselves, are clearly 
cognised Kant, rn his critical period, has reversed this relation. 
Clear and distinct cognition refers only to phenomena, but «that 
which in the phenomena corresponds to sensation, consti- 
tutes the tianscendental matter of all objects, as Things 
by themselves (Reality, Saekhe it)» According to the Bnddbisfe, we 
have seen, the Tlung-in-ItBelf is cognized in pare sensation. The 
things cognized clearly and distinctly are objectivized images 

4) The Thing-m-Itself is incognizable, says Kant, we cannot 
represent it in a sensnons image, it is the limit of cognition The 

( ultimate particular, says the Buddhist, cannot be reached by oiu 
cognition 

6) It nevertheless exists and is efficient, says Kant, it is nothing 
but the way in which onr sensitivity is affected by external reality 
The ultimate particular, says Dharmakirti. is the ntamate reahty, 


becanse alone it has efficiency. 

6) Thme is n double leality and double causality, the ultimate 
reality-causality of the Thing-m-Itself and themdirect reality-causality 
of the empirical object The thmg-in-itself is but anothei name for 
- ultimate reality-causality, it is nothing but the fact of this rea y- 
causality. This point which is expressed by the Buddhists m 
sufficient precision, has puszled the interpreters of Kant, W* 
Beahtv is conceived by him as a synthetic Category, as a Iieaui. 
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translucent. Every secondary atom wants four fundamental atoms for 
its support, so that the molecule consists really of twenty atoms, if 
the body does not resound. If it resounds, a secondary atom of sound 
is added. The molecule will then consist of nine or 25 atoms respectively. 
But these atoms’ are of a peculiar kind. First of all they are no 
indivisible. The Buddhists strongly object to the theory of the 
Vaisesikas who assumed indivisible, absolutely hard atoms. If two 
atoms are contiguous, they asked , 1 * * 4 do they touch one another on one 
•side only or totally on all sides. In the latter case the two atoms will 
coalesce and all the universe will consist of a single atom. But if they 
touch one another on one side only, then every atom will he surrounded 
by at least six other atoms, four ou every side of the horizon, one 
.above and one beneath. It will then have at least six parts A further 
■characteristic of these atoms is that they are not particles of some 
stuff. The hard atom is not an atom of stuff characterized by hardness, 
and the fiery atom is not a stuff characterized by heat. The so called 
fiery atom is nothing hut the energy of heat;® the atom of motion 
nothing but kinetic energy. The hard atom means repulsion and toe 
liquid means attraction or cohesion. The term matter, rupa, is by 
a fanciful etymology explained as meaning not stuff, but evanescence . 1 
A further characteristic of these atoms is that all bodies consist 
of the same molecules. If a physical body appears as a flame, and 
another body appears as water or some metal, this is not due to the 
quantitative predominance of the corresponding element, but to its 
intensity 1 We may thus call the Buddhist theory of matter a dynamic 
theory. This theory which was elaborated in the school of the 
Sarvflstivudins, was retamed in the idealistic schools It was opposed 
to the Sankhya -theory which can be characterized as a mechanical 
theory, because it assumed a ubiquitous uniform matter and a uniform 
principle of motion by which all changes, all evolution and all the 
variety of the empirical world were explained. 

Both the Ssnkhyas and the Buddhists were opponents of the 
atomic theory of the Vaiiesikas, who assumed atoms of four kinds 
endowed with oiigmal, specific and real qualities. These atoms were 
possessed of a creative foice producing the specific characters of 


i AK., I it, cp sds , si. 1 

s tnfimr mtmjmn cm 

1 Cp.CC,p 11, it 2. 

4 irtlorsa, cp AK., 1 ,CC , p 29. n 
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construction 1 2 But puie sensation and the corresponding pure object are 
not two things existing on equal terms of reality They aie one Ulti- 
mate Reality dichotomized into Subject and Object by that same 
faculty of constructive imagination s winch is the &i detect of the whole 
empirical world and which always works by the dichotomizing or 
dialectical method The external « Own-Essence » is the Ultimate Reality 
on the logical plane only. Since all plulosophy must finally be monistic, 
there is m the icry final translogical plane a Final Absolute m 
which Subject and Object coalesce This itf, as Dharmaktrh says, a 
Thing which we can neittipr cognize nor express in speech That is to 
say, it is still more 1 emote from the empirical plane than the incogni- 
zable pont-instant of external reality, it is the Final Absolute, perso- 
nified as Buddha m his Cosmical Body. 

The Buddhist Thmg-m-Itself as pure sensation is a hit nearer 
, the empirical world than the Kantian one. Kant protested against 
this half-empirical interpretation of the Thmg-in-Itself which, according 
to him, is transcendental. As a single moment, the Buddhist Thing can 
hardly he said to he cmpmcal. 


of Existence with the essence of Affirmation strikes us by its similarity 
with some ideas expiessed by Herhart Existence means for this philo- 
sopher « absolute positing », « acknowledgment of that something whi ^ 
cannot be domed m thought.., whose essence is not to admit negation 
The notion of existence is a sort of positing which means that it is 
the simple positing of something and nothing more ..objects are being 
posited, says he, and they can be doubted so as to disappear comple- 
tely But they do not dissapenr. The positing of something remains,) 
is only changed, it is directed towards something different from whs 
,t was directed to precedent^. The quality (l. e, the general) 
saciificcd to doubt, but that something which is posited 0 &, 
extreme particular) is different, it is something mcogm*aWe» 
Absolute Positing., is contained m every pure ^tion,w.thouM 
noticed by us.® Nobody will believe that the Nothing > ^ • 

wS VbL become apparent. The characteristic of existence is to he 


1 ntrulaljiala 

2 grahya-grahaha-kalpana , 

8 a Absolute Position, Anorkennung tou dero, 
Tvjrdo, cp Met. II, § 201 
■* Ibid 


lessen Setenngmcht .anfgatobe»' 
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affirmation and what is affirmed, conception and concept, perception 
and percept, between cognition as an act and cognition as a content. 
The conception of a cow is understood as the judgment "this is acow». 
In this judgment the essence of affirmation consists in the presence 
of a visual sensation produced by a point-instant of external reality, 
this sensation stimulates the intellect for the synthetic construction 
of a cow. In the judgment «this is a dower in the sky» there is no 
real affirmation, because there is no .visual sensation which would not 
he an illusion or hallucination. The essence of affirmation consequently 
is not included in the concept of a cow or of a flower m the sky, but 
in a moment of sensation which is the direct reflex of external leahty. 
In this sense Beality means Affirmation. Even the negative judgment 
«there is on this place no jar»', although it is negative m its foim, 
contains an affirmation, because it refers us to a visual sensation . 1 
Concepts may attain to the highest degree of dearness and distinctness, 
they never cany the fact of existence in themselves. We can say 
«there nr a cow» and "there is no cow». If the concept of a cow did 
imply existence, the judgment "the cow is» would be superfluous,' it 
would contain a repetition, and the judgment "the cow isnot», i e., 
"there is here no cow», would contain a contradiction.* But a particu- 
lar sensation, a point-instant, is existence We cannot say "existence 
is», it would be a repetition, neither can we say "existence 
is not», this would be a contradiction. Thus the Buddhists have hit 
on the same problem which has occupied so long the European 
rationalists and their adversaries in their controversies on the validity 
of the ontological argument. Reality cannot be deduced from the 
clearness and distinctness of & conception On the contrary, a dear and 
distinct conception is a guaranty for its being a thought-construction 
and, consequently, a non-reality, an imputation on leality’The reality 
of every concept and of every judgment is a borrowed reality, it is 
taken from a corresponding sensation. In this sense it is said that 
affirmation, the essence of affirmation, is the Thing-in-Itself 

V 

\ 

§ 8. Objections. 

That the theory of a Thing-in-Itself was vehemently assailed by 
all non -Buddhist schools, and among the Buddhist themselves by the 

1 Ibid , p 22. 18. 

* TStp , p. 310. 10 S’, 18 e ff 

3 NBT.p 48 7 —mSeayaSrSdham rSpam-samSropitam c=buSdhy=^iiasttam, 

ibii ,J> 81. 8. 

SWicrtutAy, 1 
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JUDGMENT 


§ 1. Tbanbition feom push senbation to conception 

Having excluded from the realm of Ultimate Reality every bit of 
imagination, having reduced it to mere point-instants which include 
no synthesis, the Buddhist logicians were landed in the same difficulty 
which must befall every system endeavouring to establish a difference 
in kind between the two sources of our knowledge of the external 
world, the passive receptivity of the senses and the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of imagination In Ultimate Reality, we have seen, there ib no 
duration and no extension, no quality and no motion, no umversals, 
no concrete individuals, etc. On the other side, in the imagined empi- 
rical world, there is an imagined time, there is a constructed space, 
there are manifold imagined qualities, motions, universal), particulars, 
etc Both realms, the transcendental nniroagmed reality and tne 
imagined or empirical one, are absolutely dissimilar. 

There is between them no other connection than a causal one. 
The pomt-mstants are points of efficiency, they possess the capacity 
of stimulating the understanding to construct in imagmanon Uusive 
pictures which by ordinary men are mistaken for reahtyitsclf.lh 
case of causality is a glaring challenge to the prejudice ' 
realistic systems that the effect must be 

}. ere absolutely dissimilar to its cause There is betwe 
£££ “Lge, or conception, —ted by 
on its instigation, a -conformity or correspondence, wh.ch we may, 
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A Jam philosopher sumamed Ahrika 1 is reported to have adopted 
m this discussion a line of argument not unknown to the historian of 
philosophy.' Everything, he maintained, includes at the same time 
some similarity and some difference, the similarity is the universal, 
the dissimilarity is' the particular. If there were such a thing as the 
absolute particular, that would be unrelated and absolutely different 
from all other existing things, it would be non-exis ti ng, it would be 
nothing, a «flower m the sky». s And on the other hand, if it would 
not include, some difference, it would coalesce with all other things 
and there would be no manifold altogether. It is wrong to. maintain 
that an Ens must be a unity, an Ens is always double, it is existent 
and non-existent, moving and at rest, general and particular at the 
same time. The essence of reality is dialectical, i e, always double 
The Buddhist answers, that 'if the general and the particular are 
identical, then they will coalesce in the same unity and the unity will 
not be double. But if they are not identical, they will be different, 
and there will be two realities, the Ens again will not be double . 8 
'If it be assumed that the Ens is the same, but its conditions or 
qualities are different, the question will anse whether .these qualities 
are real or imagined." If they are imagined, the Buddhist will not 
quarrel. But the Jama assumes real qualities, and real qualities cannot 
be contradictory, because an Ens is always a unity. If a thing CO uld 
be another thing, it would loose its identity and become other. No 
one short of a lunatic 5 can deny the law of contradiction and this law, 
we have seen, establishes the reality of the ultimate paiticular or of 
the particular thing as it strictly is in itself 


§ 9. The evolution oe the views on Reality. 

./f i systems philosophy are at the same time doetrmes 
of Salvation. The problem of Ultimate Reality has therefore a double 
aspect. It is either the ultimate element of life’s evolution inSamsara 
or it is the eternal cessation of this evolution m Nirvana. 

Of J*.2 Bk ^ 7 n 't tUnate elements oi evolution are three kinds 
ofmfia-atomic Re als 5 whose different collocations create the manifold 

1 Ibid , p 486 25 

8 Ibid , p 487 5, 487.20 and 495 12 
8 Ibid , p. 489 7—10. 

" Ibid , p. 490 14 
Ibid, p. 491 9 

* gum , 
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from «pnre sensation » or sensation by the outer sense-organ During 
this second moment of sensation the object is present in the ken, so 
that intelligible intuition is the joint product of the cooperation of the 
■first moment of sensation with the second moment of the object 1 In 
the next, third, moment of cognition the mnemie elements become 
aroused, the sensations fade away and the intellect constmcts an 
abstract image according to its own laws 

This second moment of sensation, although it, from the empirical 
point of view, is nothing but a moment of attention, is, from the 
epistemoligical point of view, a direct, non-synthetical, unique moment, 
a moment which, although characterized as a moment of intelligible 
intuition, nevertheless lacks the most characteristic feature of being 
intelligible, it is as unimaginable and unutterable as tbe first, it is 
therefore half-mtelhgible, something intermediate between pure sen- 
sation and the corresponding intelligible image 

Only this kind of intelligible intuition, conditioned as it is by the 
presence of the object m the ken, is accessible to ordinary -mankind* 
■ If we would possess real intelligible intuition not limited by a 
preceding moment of Sensible intuition, we would be omniscient, we 
would not be what we are, we would cease to be human beings and 

become super-men ' 1 

The theory of the existence of a moment of intelligible intuition 
which follows on the mnemie image was first hinted by DignSga m 
-opposition to the theory of the Realists who imagined a Mind m the 
shape of a nervous current as a running atom establishing a connec- 
tion betweeh the organs of the outer senses and the Soul, tne 
subject of cognition. It was developed by Dharmaklrti and received 
its final precision at tbe hands of Dharmottara. Pure sensation, 
according to Dharmakrrti, although it is also » 
of all empirical knowledge, is a palpable reality, its e^ence 
Wished, as we have seen, in the way oi an experiment in mtro- 


aSo ytp LnTth^ddia ?***£+£* £ 3 Z 
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existence, the central conception of that period, is defined as the 
iibearer of its own essence h . 1 * * However this notion differs from the 
later one in many respects. There is as yet no hard and fast line 
between reality, and ideality, the elements of existence are divided 
into physical and mental, or into physical, mental and forces,® they 
all are equally real 8 Reality is not defined as efficiency. All attention 
is concentrated upon the denial of the reality of every combination of 
elements. Matter, considered dynamically, is made so subtle and the 
elements of mind are so mutually extentprialised that the diffe- 
rence between matter and mind almost dwindles away, both are 
forces . 4 * 

The schools of the Htnayana fluctuated in the definition of the 
«Own essence » as a point-instant. Each had its own list of elements. 
However the* differences were not essential 

The distinction of all elements in the three classes of pure imagina- 
tion,* pure reality 6 and the ((interdependent !) 7 class between them — 
this distinction which is characteristic for the early Yogacara school— 
already implies a sharp demarcation between reality and ideality. 
Dharmakirti gave to the theory its final shape by defining reality 
as efficiency and opposing it radically to every kind of ideality. The 
real then became synonymous with pure existence, with the extreme 
particular and the Tbmg-in-Itself 8 It was distinguished and opposed 
to the n non-existence », ideality and generality of every mental con- 
struction. 

The idea that the Absolute can be cognized as the Thing-m-Itself 
by pure sensation has been borrowed by the later Vedanta from the 
BuddhiBts. « Since the differentiation of objects is cognized by judgment , 9 
and since without the cognition of that differentiation there are no 


1 sva-lalsana dharanad dharmah, cp Yasomitra ad AK. I. 8 and CC, 
p. 26, n = attano pana sabliaian dharenfi ti dhamma, Atthasalini, p 89 § 94, 
cp Mil. 205 & Uetti 20. 

9 rupa-Qilana-citttmpray\ikta-samsla) a 

f 8 Wiava — dhai ma = sat = anxtya. 

4 Cp. CC., p. 84 
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senses and by the understanding at once. The commentator PrajnEt- 
kara Gupta inclines towards the same view . 1 But Jiianagarbha and 
others maintained 3 that the theory of a moment of intelligible 
intuition was devised in order to have something intermediate between 
pure sensation and a corresponding conception. How could it other- 
wise happen that a pure sensation should be comprehended under 
<a conception with which it has no point of connection, from which it 
is Rabsolutcly dissimilar » ’ There must be some third thing, homo- 
geneous, on the one side, with pure sensation, and, on the other, with 
the intelligible conception m order to render the application of the 
lnttei to the former possible. Such is the intelligible intuition It ib a 
pure intuition and this feature makes it homogeneous with pure sen- 
sation. On the other hand, it is an intelligible intuition, and this 
feature makes it homogeneous with the intelligible conception' The 
transition flora sensation to conception is thus facilitated and the 


principle of homogeneous causation saved. 

However Dhnrmottara rejects this Intel pretation . 1 Causation 
as Functional Interdependence can exist between absolutely heteroge- 
neous facts. Sensation can call forth an image dnectly, without any 
intermediate operation. The intellect begins to operate when the opera- 
tion of the senses is finished. If that were not the case, there could 
be no sharp distraction between sensation and conception, there would 
be between them only a difference of degree, sensation would tea 
confused conception, m other words, there would be no pure sensation 

*Xo maintain the simultaneous existence of two pure intuitions, the 
one sensible, the other intelbg.ble, is absurd, but on theprmcipleof 
Functional Interdependence, the intelligible intuition ans “ J . 

— t whon tt. mm>*. -»"f • [£££ 

appears.' The hard and last line between sensibility and underste ^ 

can he saved only on the assumption that the one has finished 

when the other begins. 


llbid.p 316 ff 
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have seen, is quite different in Buddhism. Every change is here a change 
of essence Moreover Aristotle assumes ten varieties of Ens, while 
the B uddhis t « Own Essence » is the only 'Ens, all other categories 
are non-JBiis by themselves They can he indirectly an Ms only when 
a first Essence lies at tlie bottom, they then have a box rowed Reality. 
This Aristotle seems td recognize by maintaining that his «Fnst 
Essence is alone an Ens in the fullest sensa». Just as the Buddhist 
« Own Essence" it is "indispensable as Subject or Substratum for all 
other Categories". . 

Passing by a multitude of comparisons which naturally suggest 
themselves in the course of examining the endless theories which have 
been formed by philosophers regarding the notions of Reality, Existence, 
Substance, Essence, etc, we may stop at Leibniz’s Monadology since 
here the points of analogy aie more numerous We have already 
called attention to the analogy between the position of Leibniz and 
Dharmaknti as against their monistic, mechanistic and atomistic 
adversaries. Just as Leibniz’s dynamic reality denies 1) the Monism - 
of Spinosa, 2) the ^ Mechanism of Descartes and 3) the indivisible 
Ultimate Reality of the atomists — just so does Dharmakirti deny 
1) the Monism of Mfidhyamika-VedSnta, 2) the Mechanism of the 
Sankhya who regards all changes in nature as due to the variations 
of distribution of one constant quantity of moving matter, and 3) the 
atomic theory of the VaiSe?ikas The Own Essences just as the 
Monads are dynamic and instantaneous « While motion, says Leibniz,'" 
is a successive thing, which never exists any more than time, because 
all its parts never exist together... force or effoit, on the other hand, 
exists quite completely at every instant and must be something 
genuine and real". It is interesting in the highest degree that dura- * 
tion, extension and motion are denied reality by Leibniz exactly on 
the same grounds as m Buddhism, viz, because they cannot exist 
completely in a single pomt-instant, "Substances, says Leibniz, 
cannot be conceived in their bare essence without any activity, 
activity is of the essence of substance in general". This is exactly the 
Buddhist principle "existence is work", "efficiency is r eali ty". A fur- 
ther, most remarkable, analogy consists m the contention that « as the 
Monads are purely intensive centres or (dynamic) units, each must he 
absolutely exclusive of all others, no Monad can influence another or 
produce any change in it. Jnst so the Buddhist units, we have seen, 
although they are nothing but efficiency, cannot leally produce any 
thing, they aie "unemployed". But here stops the analogy. The Monad, 
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direct sensation 3 After that the mind begms to «murmm » a The sensa- 
tion is either pleasant or unpleasant, and this engenders volition* 
The external object becomes eithei desirable or undesirable. The mind 
then begins to ^understands* and constructs the object according to 
the five fundamental notions or categories which are its own method 
of pioccdure 5 It then forsakes the method of «muimur» It speaks, 
and says «this», 1 c , this reality, is '(something blue», a quality, « this 
is a cow», i c., a species, etc 

Uignaga’s table of categones will be examined later on Here 
we call attention to the fact that the mmd’s spontaneity is de- 
scubed, just as some European philosophers describe it, as will asso- 
ciated to undeistandmg 0 But besides containing the double opera- 
tion of volition and understanding, consciousness in the stage of awa- 
kening contains moreover the double operation of a seaichmg 7 and a 
fixing 8 mind 

This double operation is, according to Vasubandhu, present in 
the subconscious, as well as m the state of full conscious, cognition 
Theie is always, pievioasly to the foimation of a concept, some rnnmng 
of the mind tlnough the manifold of sensuous intuition 9 The Syn- 
thesis of Apprehension precedes the Recognition in a concept 

These two operations are already present m sub-consciousness. 
Under the threshold u of consciousness they are a «mnnnur« of the 
will Emerging above the thieshold of consciousness 31 they become 
understanding TaSomitia 1 * explains the double operation of a 
Synthesis of Apperception and a Recognition in a Concep 
following illusbation. When a potter has manufactured aseriM ofpo s- 
he examines their quality by the pitch of the sound which they 
duce on being struck He goes through the senes m giving 
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which is not ultimate, as an enduring and extended reality, reahtas 
phaenomenon. 1 * * ' 

The fundamental difference between the Kantian Thing-in-Itsef 
and Dharmakirti’s «Own Essence » consists in the 'dear identification 
of the latter with a single point-instant of Reality which corre- 
sponds to a moment of sensation. The Indian Thing is transcendental 
in the measure L in which a single point-instant, as being outside 
every synthesis, cannot be empirically cognized . 8 Otherwise Kant’s 
characteristic «what in the phenomena corresponds to sen- 
sation is the transcendental Thing-in-Itself » 8 fully applies 
to the Indian first Essence A further difference may be found in the 
clear identification by the Buddhists of the Thing-in-Itself with pure. 
existence . 4 This existence is not a predicate, not a category, it is the 
common Subject of all predication In connection therewith is the 
logical use made of the conceptM of Ultimate Reality by the Bud- 
dhists Ultimate Reality is also the Ultimate Subject 5 * * of all judgments 
and, as we shall see in the 'sequel, of all inferences.' A further impor- 
tant difference between the Kantian Thing-in-Itself and the Buddhist 
« Own-Essence », consists in this, that Kant assumes an internal Thing- 
in-Itself behind every empirical Ego, just as he assumes an external 
’Ching-in-Itself at the bottom of every external object, There are thus, 
it would seem, two sets of Thmgs-in-Themselvqs, the one facing the 
other. This is different m Buddhist philosophy. The ..Own-Essence # 8 
is the external Thing as it is strictly m itself, shorn of all relations 
The corresponding internal Thing is pure sensation shorn of all 


i This evidently must mean that there is another a non-synthetic, ultimate 

Reality, the reality, not of the continuum, hut of-tlie point-instant, cp. CPR, p 187 
It is just thB Thing-m-Itself. The term a thing » already implies existence and is 
explained by Kant as meaning Reality (Dm^^Sachhett^SealMt) Nevertheless 
a host of interpreters have accused him, and are still accusing him, of the most 
g mug contradiction by imputing him the theory of a thing which is not a thing, 

a thing which does nothing, althoigh it is the ultimate thing, i e, reality and 

efficiency itself, pure reality and n pure a efficiency 

5 Uanasya (jOanena) prapayttua agakyatvat, NBT , p. 12 19 

! CPR , p. 117 (Ch on Schematism) 
i satta-matra. 

5 dharmm, the common subject for all Oharmas. Cp Kant’s wools fin the same 
chapter) -« substance, if we leave out the sensuous conditions of permanence, 
would mean nothing but a something that may be conceived as a subject, without 
being the predicate of anything elses. > 

® sutJalsana = bahga-artha. 
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This judgment of perception is the fundamental act of the under- 
standmg. All the operations of the understanding can be reduced 
to judgments, the understanding may be defined as the faculty of 
' Jud S m S. but its fundamental act is that which IS included in the 
negative definition of pure sense-perception 1 it is a non-sensation, it is 
a thought-construction , 2 * 4 * it is the perceptual judgment of the pattern 
■■this is a cow». Since the element ..this..,* the sensational core, has 
been characterized above as lefeinng us to the incognizable Tbing- 
m- Itself, such a jadgment can be expressed m the formula x=a. The 
judgment is thus a mental act uniting sensation with conception with 
a view to knowledge. For neither sensation alone, as pare s ensation, 
affords any knowledge at all, noi conception alone, i. e., pure imagina- 
tion, contains any real knowledge Only the nmon of these two ele- 
ments in the judgment of perception is real knowledge Spnsnfann we 
have seen, imparts to knowledge lealify* particularity* vividness* 


and efficient affirmation .* 7 Conception, or the constructed image, on 
the other hand, imparts to it its geneiality , 8 its logic , 9 10 its necessity , 19 
it-, clearness and distinctness . 11 * * * 15 


The Sanscrit term which we thus translate as jadgment means in ‘ 
its common application, a decision . 19 It is just a judgment, a verdict, 
a volitional act, it is rendeied it Tibetan as » volition ». M More espe- 
cially it is a decision regarding the identification of two things 1 * 
It is also used as a technical term m another very developed Indian 
science, the theory of poetical figures K These are divided into simple 
compansons and identifications. Identification means theie a poetical 
assertion of identify of two things which are by no means identical, 
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the ultima tely simple. Existence is not liable to negation. This 
identification of pure existence with the sensible core of reality, its 
characterisation as the unknowable object, as the simple, i. e., the 
extieme particular, as the essence of affirmationn which allows of no 
denial, its contrast with the quality, 1. e., with the general, which is 
no affirmation m itself , 1 * * but can be doubted,!, e., alternately affirmed and 
domed all this argumentative speculation strikes us by its similarity 

with Buddhist ideas s » 

That, part of the Buddhist theory which compares the pomt-instant 
ot Ultimate Beality with a Differentia] and the job of the intellect 
with mathematical computation 8 is also not left without a parallel in 
the history of Emopean philosophy. The post-Kantian philosopher 
Solomon Maimo-n is known for his theory of ..Differentials of Sen- 
sibility#. ..The Differentials of the Objects are the Noumena, says he, 
the Objects constructed out of them are the Phaenomena #. 4 


/ 


1 We can say both athe cow is# and a the cow is sot#, bat the Hoc Aliquid 
always is, it cannot be denied because its denial would be the affirmation of the 
Nothing, or, as Vacaspatimiira puts it, it would he anon existence in person#, 
xngrahamn aVhava; cp Tatp. 889. 22 — no tv abhavo namo laSctd vigrdhatan 
ast% yah attpatti-gocarali si/at 

i Absolute Position = mdhi-siarSpa = etxddksana == satta -matra = uistu- 
»i Sira = mramia-vastu = anatayaun. 1 

8 aamakdtma 

4 Cp B Kroner Yon Kant bis Hegel, I, p 354. 
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difference, to synthesize m a (fictitious) unity a variety of time, place 
and condition . 1 * The expression of this synthesis is the judgment of 
the form «tlns is that», s in which the non-synthetic element «this- 
ness » 3 4 is coupled with the synthetic element of «thatness»> 

Consequently there is no substantial difference between a percep- 
tual judgment and a conception, on the one hand, and between a con- 
ception, an image, productive imagination and a geneial notion on the 
other. Particular conceptions, images and notions do not exist. There 
aie images referred to particulars and they may be metaphorically 
called particulais, but in themselves they are always general. 

The cognizing individual has indeed a faculty of sense-perception 
and a faculty of imagination. VScaspatimisra* makes a following 
statement of the Buddhist view regarding this subject. -"When the 
cognizing individual thinks that he perceives by his senses an image 
which he has really constructed himself, he simply conceals as it were 
his imaginative faculty and puts to the front his perceptne faculty. 
This imaginative faculty is the mind's own characteristic, its sponta- 
neity, it has its somce in a natuial constructive capacity by which the 
, general featuies of the object are apprehended (i e., constructed) 
Since the image is called forth by a reflex, he naturally thinks that 
he peiceives the image as piescnt m his ken, but it is really con- 
structed by his own productive imagination >■ 


§ 5. Judgment and namegivxng. 

Howevei not every kind of the conceiving activity of the mind 
is taken into account when the two sources of knowledge aie eta 
termed as the non-conceptive and the concepts. So^ 0 ftlie ftm^ 
mental varieties of this differentiating and muting attovity »« * 

alone. The oxigmal differentiation of sensa ion mto sjbjec^ 

obiect® the initial stage of the synopsis in the chaos , 

prions, the operation of running through’ these impressions and 

1 sa (skj) ca^dalpdmm gocaro yo t^yate, geia-Wa-ataetM^na cW- 
vena an’ieandMyate, cp T3tp,p 338, 16 

a „iad eta tdam" i ft, ilnd 

a tdamta 

4 tam , . . TI r do 260 ff (lit. trarul. lbld > 

’ THtp , p 88, 8, transl in vol », App t, PP 

p 261 8) 

® grdh 
i tilortn 
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jf we like, also call a kind of similarity, but it will be a «similarity 
between things absolutely dissimilar #. 1 * The Buddhist law of 
causation as Functional Interdependence does not militate against the 
dissimilarity between cause and effect. Given a point of reality and a 
receptive consciousness a sensation arises. The corresponding image 
likewise arises m functional dependence on a moment of sensation 
and a moment of objective reality. 

- However, some of the Buddhist logicians were puzzled to fill up 
the gap between pure sensation and the following mnemic image and 
thus td reestablish the unity of knowledge which they themselves 
have destroyed by assuming a radical distinction of the two sources 
of cognition. The solution of this fundamental problem, it is dear, 
would at the same tune bridge 'over the abyss between ultimate and 
empirical reality and, since reality is nothing but efficiency and con- 
structive imagination nothing but logic, it would also establish a link 
between logic and its efficacy. 

Two explanations were propounded, a logical and a psychological 
one. The logical pioblem will be examined later on, on the occasion 
of Buddhist Nominalism and the Bnddhist theory of Universals . 9 The 
psychologisal one is nothing else than the. theory of attention or 
■•mental sensation » already mentioned . 8 

The moment of pure sensation or sense-intuition is immediately 
followed by a moment of mental sensation or intelligible intuition. 
In one and the same stream of thought there are then two consecu- 
tive moments which, are related as cause and effect. They are homo- 
geneous in so far as they belong to the same stream of thought , 4 * 
but they are heterogeneous m so far as the first is a sensation by the 
outer sense, the second a sensation by the inner sense or by the mind. 
From the standpoint of empirical psychology it is simply the moment ' 
of attention or of attending to the preceding moment of pure sensar 
tion. The mind which in early Buddhism was a special, sixth , 8 organ 
of cognition, and in the realistic systems identified with a nervous, 
current, is here identified with a moment of attention 6 which is called 
•■mental sensation » or sensation by the inner sense, in distinction 


1 atyanta-vilahsana nam salaksanyanu , op. NVTT., p. 840 17. 

3 apoha-vada 

' 3 manasa-pratyaksa, cp. above p and voJ. II, App. in. 

* cla-iantana-patita 

0 mana-ayatana, ayatana li 6, cp CC , p 8. 

o manam-lara, resp yomSo-manast-kara, op. vol. II, App, m. p, 328, p. B. 
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the name indicates, predicable or utterable It is contra^ 

SfftTJSTrS 

rarne If all thinking reduces to judgments and all ,ud~ T 
irec y or indirectly, perceptual judgments, our cogmtion can he 
characteiized as the urnon of an utterable element with an unutterable 

And T 8 , r , efercn f of s exception to its corresponding pure object. 
And just as the reality of pure sensation is established by Dharal 
kirti m the course of an experiment in mtiospectiou, just so the 
narrow association of conceptions with words is also proved by intro- 
spection. On such occasions when we fieely indulge infancy and allow 
our imagination a free play, 8 when we are engaged in pure imagina- 
tion, we notice that the play of our visions and dreams is accom- 
panied by an inward speech. «Nobody can deny that imagination is 
interwoven with speechi., says §5ntirak?ita 8 Puie imagination is 
an imagination without reality; pure reality is reality without ima- 
gination A judgment, or cognition, is imagination with an objective 
reference to reality and, this is always something utterable associativelj 
lefeued to something unutterable. 


§ 6. Categobies. 

A classification of judgments is therefore a classification of names 
Since all cognition reduces to judgment and a judgment is an (illicit®) 
combination of a non-synthetic element with a synthetic one, of an 
unutterable element with a name or a predicate, the question arises, 
what are the ultimate kinds or categories of predicates or of names? 
It is not a question about the categories of all namable things, since 
there is only one ultimate thing and that is the Thmg-m-jtself This 
ultimate reality cannot be dichotomized or classified, it is essentially 
one. Neither can it be named, it is a non-name, a non-piedicate, it is 
the necessaiy subject m every judgment, for every description of 
predicates However the manner of conceiving it and its names can 
he various, since all names are, directly or mdirecly, names of its 
different attributes Thus the most general relation, that which is con- 
terminous with judgment or cognition m general, is the substancc- 
to-quahty relation, in the sense of the relation of a Fust Essence to 
all other categones of attributes 

1 pralyalsatah, op TSP, p. S68, 1 

2 cintotpreUaii - ISle t3 (Idpana) UbUmaiHe, cp TS,p 86S 2-3 

3 Ibid 
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spection . 1 But the moment of intelligible intuition is entirely 
transcendental 8 There are no facts® and no possible experiments' m 
order to prove its existence empirically. According to Dharmottara 
it is simply the first moment of the constructive operation of the 
understanding. It is a different moment, because its function is diffe- 
rent. The function of pure sensation, we have seen, is to signalize the 
presence of the object in the ken, the function of intelligible intuition 
consists in «evoking the image of its own object». 

Intelligible sensation is a middle term which is supposed to unite 
sensation with conception with a view to knowledge. But the Realist 
objects that it is impossible to unite two so absolutely heterogeneous 
things as a point-instant of sensibility with a clear image. If two such 
things could he made similar by something intermediate, says he, 
then «a fly could be made similar to an elephant through the medium 
of a donkey i). 4 


Thus the objections against this theory of a moment of intelli- 
gible intuition came first of all from the side of the Realists who 
denied the sharp distinction between sensation and nnderstandmg and 
denied the theory of Instantaneous Existence. «Th e senses, says Y5- 
caspatimisra, do not reflect separate moments, therefore it is not 
possible that the intellect should grasp the moment following upon 
the moment which has produced the simple reflex; bnt, on the con- 
trary, the intellect grasps just the same object as has been grasped 
by the senses". 6 


Among the Buddhist logicians themselves the theory has produced 
a vanety of interpretations. The opposition against the hard and fast 
separation of sensation from the understanding as maintained by 
Dharmottara seems to have arisen in the school of Madhyamika- 

IXT 8 7 h ° ^Mowards a realistic logic and were 
partly steeped m the prejudice that the effect must be sSnlar to the 

Jamyan-zhadpa testifies 6 to the fact that the school of the 
object against the possibility of a simultaneous cognition by the 


1 Cp above, p. 360 

! ha, cp ml n, p, 388, a 3 

4 S \ U £r7* * FZ****” pramne 
to] n, p 428 P 4 ' S5 ~ hast '- mSals *°P' mabhah sar 

®Cp Tol.n,p S21,NK,p 123 
*Cp vol. n,, p 327 


trass!.; 
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no connotation , 1 * they are entered into the system as a separate item. 
••Besides the words like cow are generally known in common life as 
class names,, but such words as OtUangada are known in life as pioper 
names ». 3 * * * * Therefore, because not everybody knows that all names are 
general and that the proper names are no exception to the rale, they 
have been distinguished from the others 

Consequently the category of names, as understood by Dignftga, 
includes all othei categories. We must conceive his fivefold division, 
according to the Indian method of counting only the final items m a 
classification, as a division into names and non-names, and then as a 
division of the names in four different kinds of names 

The category of substances is illustrated by the examples of "the 
possessor of a stick», «the possessoi of horns» or ••homyi> We would 
call them possessive adjectives . 8 They are indeed secondary substances, 
such substances as characterize other substances Only the Fust 


Essences of things can never become predicates, all other substances 
can become attributes m regard of other objects. They are thus not 
substances m their essence, but secondary or metaphorical substances, 
they can be both substance or attribute Substance then means the 
possessor of an attnbute The ultimate and leal possessor of all attri- 
butes is the Thmg-in-Iself All constructed objects, being attributes 
in regard of it, can be metaphorically called substances when they 
aie characterized as possessing other substances 

Compared with the categories of the VaiSesikas we find in tae 
table of Dignaga, with the proviso that they are not reabties (su )< 
but mere names (nama-lalpana), the three fundamental oategunw 
Substance, Quakty and Action The category of Umversals has* ap- 
peared from the list as a separate item, because all 
Umveisals. The category of Differentials, in the sense of umm 
Differentials, has also disappeaied, because it is a and 

unutterable element at the bottom of every 
Non-existence are also not to be found in this table of 


l Hud , p 370 27 — <•» era bheda ammlnta bhedah samanyam * • 

a Ibid , p 370 2 ff 

a dttneti, t „.i] the attribute* 

iJS Mill, Login, I 79 rails attention to the fao , ^ on (le m . 

of bodies which are clcssed Tmaer Qnal.ty Md Qna ^ ^ ^ 

satioue which we receive from those bodies # ' Tw “ „ JB lts foactitm 

„e nothing but sensation differently mterpreied by eurunagina 

of name-giving or judging 
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The moment of intelligible intuition is not empirically cognizable, 
because it is a moment, a single moment is always transcendental, it 
cannot be represented in an image, it is unutterable, but its assump- 
tion is urged upon us by the whole system which is built up on a 
radical distinction of the two sources of knowledge . 1 * * * * * * 


§ 2. The first steps of the understanding. 

The understanding is characterized as the active, spontaneous part 
of cognition. Its business is to construct the manifold of the empirical 
world out of that poor pure reality which is presented it by the 
medium of a merely receptive sensibility. It begins to give form to 
this material. The ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itself, is cha- 
racterized as an external point-instant. But, BtncHy speaking, even 
that cannot be said, because in the first moment it is a simple sensation 
which is internal and nothing more. But as soon as the understanding 
is awaked, it at once dichotomizes this simple sensation in an internal 
something and its souice It is differentiated into subject and object; 
into a sensation proper and its external cause. This is the first mind- 
construction, a kind of "transcendental apperception*, a feature owing 
to which every further cognition is accompanied by the consciousness 
of an Ego. According to eariy Yogacaras it is already a thought-con- 
struction 8 According to the logicians, as we have seen,* it is still a 


1 Kant was also puzzled to find a a third thing homogeneous on the one side 
with the category, and on the other with the phenomenons This intermediate 
thing must be "intelligible on the one side and sensuous on the others. So far the 
problem is similar But for Kant the gap to he filled lies between the empirical 
concept or image and the corresponding pure a priori concept E. Caird (The 

ent Phil, of I. Kant, v I, p 428, 2-d ed ), addresses to Kant’s theory of schema-' 
tram a criticism which mutatis mutandis could he applied to Dharsnottara’s 
views, ii By taldng thought as purely universal and perception as purely particular, 
saj a he, the middle term is made impossible, but if perception is taken as the 
apprehension of individual things (empirically), the middle term is unnecessary, 

for m such perception the individual is already a particularized universal* Dhnr- 

mottara would have probably Smswered that a critical philosophy cannot abandon 

the principle of a difference in land between sensibility and understanding, for to 

abandon it means either returning to the naive realism of the N aiyayiks or to 

loose oneself in the wholesale skepticism oi the MSdhyamikas. 

8 sraJiya-grahala-lalpana 
’ Cp. above, p. 163 
Stclierbatttr ! 
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thought m our cognition was interpreted in Buddhist Logic as the 
faculty of judgment uniting a point-instant of ultimate reality nith 
a constructed image, a judgment of winch the subject corresponds to 
reality and the predicate to its image -then this kind of a concei- 
ving or judging attitude of the mind was represented as a dispersion 
of the original reality into so many news that can be taken of it 
The intellect indeed can take of the same reality au infinite variety 
of views, it can interpret the object called «jar» as an extended body, 
a solid body, a thing, a substance, possessing such and such colour 
and shape etc. etc , while the real core of these constructions is a 
moment of efficiency, it is always the same The fire likewise mai pie 
nse to an infinite variety of interpretations and theories, while its 
ultimate reality is but a pomt-instant of heat-sensation These views 
may be repicsented as so many rays dispersed by a single point of 
the real object The tiling as it is m itself becomes then the lively 
play of the fancy of oar piodnctive imagination The Bnddlust says 1 
n the indivisible Thmg-m-Itself is then analysed, or imagined, as being 
snch and snch». It then receives all its general and special features 
aThat is the field of thought-construction winch is (differently) construc- 
ted , 51 or differently imagined". Then the dispersed rays are as it were 
made to converge w the same flung as their focus Thus the function 
of the understanding m judgments may be described as analytic-syn- 
thetic and likened to the dispersion of the rays from, and collecting 
them m, the same thing which is tins focus. 


§ 8. Judgment as objectively valid 

■When the perceptual judgment of the pattern «tlus is a con » ft 
characterized as the mental act of uniting an extreme conciete an 
particular thing with a general conception, or of bunging a momen- 
tary sensation under the head of a constant conception, the Baddim- 
logician does not deny that such a definition contains a contradiction- 
It consists in establishing «a similarity between two things absolute 
d issimilar -. What is general and internal cannot be a-similama 

MSdhyamikab and the Tog^ias is that for the latter them* a to **£ 
reality .n itself upon which the dialectical, artificial “ ast ™ t '” s °L „ a i w 
erected, whereas for the Mldhyamikas there is only relativity, aotbiay 
jmmon cognition op TsoS-khapa’s Legs-bJad-saia-po 
i Tatp , p 89,12 —tram ambhagam salaUanam. umw 
! Tatp , p 839 18 an oa tHaljSvam goatn yo vOal/yi>(‘ 
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stroke to each pot and when he thus finds out the defective one, he 
says, nthere it isU. The examination of the pots is like the operation 
of the mind’s running through the manifold of sensibility. The finding 
out of the defective pot is like the mind’s fixation before the formation 
of a concept The first operation is sometimes characterized as the 
mind’s « grossness » 1 or pnmitivity, the second as its «subtihty» a 
or «elaboiateness». 8 Thus the Synthesis of Apprehension precedes the 
Recognition of the object m a concept. 


§ 3. A JUDGMENT WAT. 


From among the two sources of our knowledge sense-perception 
has been defined above as the sensational core of perception, that part 
of it which remains when eveiy bit of thought-construction and imagi- 
nation has been eliminated But this is only a transcendental source 
of knowledge. 4 Empirical perception is that act of cognition which 
signalizes the presence of an object in the ken* and is followed by 
the construction of an image of that object* and by an act of identifi- 
cation 7 of the image with the sensation Such identification is made 
m a perceptual judgment of the pattern «this is a cow», where the 
element «this» refers to the sensational core incognizable in itself, 
and the element «cow« to the general conception expressed in a conno- 
tative name and identified with the corresponding sensation by an act 
of imputation. According to the Realists who do not admit any trans- 
cendental source of knowledge, this judgment is included in eveiy 
sense-perception, it is sense-peiceived, it is also a sensation. 8 But 
according to the Buddhists it is excluded from it, although it fol- 
lows in its track The senses alone could never arrive at a judgment 8 


l audm ilala 

8 sUlsmata " 

m . ed “ al acho ° ls have camed the analysis of the subconscioas mln d 
into further details, cp Carafca, IV 1 18 ff 

* atmdnyam mrvrlalpalam, 

® scfksat - - vyapara, 

» 8 :T^" W<rte ™ re tte seema & statements TSP, 

lllZT rameiaPnm5nam> and lbld ’ *‘ 890 ' 


® praiyalsam = savilalpalam 

ycbhyo ht calstiradtbhyo ujilanam utpadyate na tad-vaSat 
ialyale aiasthapayihm (=«twsa{Hin} NBT, p. 15. 17 VS ” 
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t n ^^zzr tei - mt m ** as * is » ** - 

Th ir b t eXpi '“ Slon of 41118 vernalisation consists m the copula 

"i ”** taniw,mi - It means to distinguish the obi 

umty of given representations from the subjective 3 The verb «. 
efera directly to a point-mstant of external reality, to this bare tog 
as it is in itself. «If I consider, says KamalaSila* the meaning of 
tte verb „is“, no other meaning enters the piovmce of my nnderatan - 
ding than the meaning of the Thing as it is in itself ». 

To summarize- the judgment is first of all— 

1) a judgment, i e , a decision of oui understanding, 

2) this decision consists in gmng an objective reference to a con- 
ception, 


3) it does not differ from a conception, in as much a conception 
qua real knowledge most also contain an objective reference, 

4) it contains a double synthesis, the one between the thing and 
the image, and another between the varieties of sensation which are 
brought to unity m conception, 

6) it can be viewed also as an analysis, in as mnch as the concrete 
unity of the thing appears in it in the different aspects of its predi- 
cates, 

, 6 ) it is an illusive, allthongh necessary, objectmsation of the 

image. 


As regards quantity, this judgment is always singulai, it is even 
the extieme singular m its constant Bubject, which is the element 
n this » Its predicate is on the other hand, always a nmveisaL 
As regards quality, it is affirmative The negative and llhmited 
judgments are founded on a special principle They belong to a later 
derivative stage of thought and cannot be coordinated to the percep- 
tual judgment. As regards relation it is categorical The hypothetical 
and disjunctive judgments are also derivative and will be examined 
in another context As modality it is apodictic. The asseitoiy is not 
distinguished from the apodictic and the problematic is no judgment 
at all. For expressing this necessity Dharmaklrti resorts to tbo 
same term B which expresses also the necessary connection of subject 
and predicate in an analytical judgment «In eveiy judgment uhich 


r OPR, p 762 (§ I9J 

a TSP p, 287, 17 — sialaUanadi-vynUrcZem anyo aety-artho 
no buddher gocaratam amtarati 
a iitfcaya 
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as e g., of the moon with a damzd’s face. Jast so is the perceptual 
judgment here characterized as an assertion of similarity between two 
things absolutely dissimilar 1 This judgment is synthetical in so far 
it brings together two parts which are quite different. The point- 
instant of reality receives in such a judgment its place in a correspon- 
ding temporal senes of point-instants, it becomes installed in concrete 
tune and becomes a part of an object having duration . 2 Owing to a 
special synthesis of consecutive point-mstants it becomes an extended 
body 3 and owing again to a special synthesis of these moments it 
gets all its sensible and other qualities, it becomes a universal . 4 

§ 4. Judgment and the synthesis in concepts. 

Besides the synthesis examined above, the synthesis, namely, which 
consists m lefernng an image to a sensation, there is in every percep- 
tual judgment another synthesis 5 * which consists in bringing under 
the head of a synthetic image, or of a general conception, of a mani- 
fold of single impressions, sensations and experiences «What is a 
judgment?!, asks a Buddhist in the course of a discussion regarding 
the reality of the external world.* That is to say, what is the voli- 
tional act by which I decide that an'image must be identified with a 
point-instant of external reality? He answeis, «to judge means to con- 
ceive ". 7 Both inference and sense-perception contain judgments, but 
an inference deals with conceptions (diiectly), it is «m its essence an 
act of conceiving ", 8 wheieas peiception, or a perceptual judgment, is an 
act of conceiving (indirectly), because it is a sensation which « calls 
forth a conception .1.° Now, if a judgment, besides being a judgment, i. e , 
a decision, is also an act of conceiving, what does the term « conception" 
properly mean? The answer is that to conceive means to imagine, or 
to construct an object in imagination. The object conceived is an 
object imagined. To imagine productively means to pioduce unity m 

l atyanta-vilaliananam salalsanyam — sarupyam 

3 santana. 

3 Cp Praiaet., and N Hand all, p 63 ff 'where time and space are represented 
aa realities, bat their parte as constructed in imagination 

* samanya-Jalsana = ekatia-adhyavasaya 

5 clatva-adhynvasaya. 

INK. p 257 

7 vilatpo adhyaiaenyah 

* anumanam likalpa-rupatsat tai-vtsayam 

5 pratyalsam tu otlnlpn-jananal 
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of sensuous reality under one of the categories, 1 hut simply as the 
faculty of names-givmg s The categories are but a further detail of 
naming. The phiasing of Dignaga admits both interpretations s 
Dharmakirti, Dharmottara and their followers ralhed to 
Dignaga’s own opinion They define the constiucbve intellect, or the 
perceptual judgment, as the capacity of appiehendmg an ntterable 
image 4 Utterabihty is thus made the characteristic mark of the act 
of judging The judgment becomes, to a certain extent, an « outspea- 
king"; but not a Bimple outspeaking, it is an outspeaking establishing 
the necessary connection between logical thought and transcendental 
pure reality 

In post-Buddhistic Indian logic, the theoiy of judgment naturally 
disappears 5 since it is a corollary fiom'the theory of pare sensation. 
Prof H. Jacobi* in giving an account of this system rightly remark 
that it has no doctrine of judgment, as something different, on the one 
hand, from sense-peiception and, on the other hand, from inference 

Just as the Buddhist logic itself, its theoiy of judgment appeals as 
an intermezzo m the history of Indian philosophy. 


§ 10. Some beboeeas pabaleblb 

When the student of Indian philosophy is faced by the task of 
finding an equivalent for a conception which is familiar to him, became 
he meets at often used in his texts, he may 
quite perplexed about how to render it m translation \mm ft 
1 no corresponding term available In philosophy and logic all Euro 
pean languages form common stock, because they have a common ancrato 
SeSgs of Aristotle But Indian philosophy has 
pendently fiom this influence It has its own Anstotle and its o 
rrites an independent Ime of development wh.di urns 

i *. » . «»*. * «* i ^- zzisz 

to note the cases when both cmients agiee on a c wth 

. . — > tk» J It m, b. » 

because tenth is one, and enor is many, ^hen the 

T^dU^na = UpU-heb,l., q> VS, p MS i M ff Tr ,l 3 
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5 Cb however above, p 224 n *> 
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stopping 1 at some of them as long as they are not yet stabilized 
enough in order to be definitely fixed by receiving a name— have no 
importance in a system of logic . 2 * 

That conceiving activity which comes directly into play when a 
perceptual judgment is formed can he clearly distinguished by its 
mark: this mark consists in the capacity of bemg expressed in speech. 
Conceptions are utterable. just as sensations are unutterable. A mental 
construction which implies a distinct cognition of a mental reflex 
which is capable of coalescing with a verbal designation — this variety 
of the spontaneous activity of the mind is meant when sensation is 
contrasted with conception, says Dharmakxrti.® Thus the Indian 
> conception" coincides more or less with the European, since its 
association with a name and its generality are assumed as its prin- 
cipal characteristics on both sides. Just as the European science 4 
establishes a mutual influence, of conceptions on the formation of names 
and vice versa of names on the formation at conceptions, just so, says 
Dignaga, «the names hare their source in concepts and the concepts 
have their source m names * 

Pure sensation and its corresponding Thing-in-Itself have been 
characterized above b as being unutterable. It follows from it that con- 
ception and judgment can be defined as that element which is utte- 
rable, which receives a name. 

Thus it is that conception comprehends every thought capable of 
being expressed in words ; and exdudes pure sensation whose content 
cannot be so expressed. Thus the predicate in' the' normal type of a 
judgment is always a concept A predicate is just a predicate; it is, as 


1 ncjra. 

- Cp. TSP., p. S6T. S ff 

s s&fcl%i>T pralitih lalpana, TSP., pp 369. 9, 871 21, cp KB. L 5 

* Cp. Sig-wart. Logit, I. p. 51. 

* irkdipi-ytmamh iabdnk vildlpah labda-yonayah. 

6 Cp. p. 185. 

* j'»fputfi*yo;ana— haipanV is admitted by seme adversaries The true o pini on of. 
Dignaga {sra-prasiddha) is abbSajniil pratitih lalpanG=znama-yojana Jcalpana 
He nevertheless in NySya-mukha (ISP, p 372. 22 ff, cp. Tncci, transl., 
p. 50). and in the Pr. samucc L 2, has expressed himself so as to satisfy both 
opinions. Cp. TfiP« p. S6S 25 ff. This has been criticized by §ankarasvamm 
and others, ibid, p. 367, 4 £ But if we interpret the passage of Dignaga as mea- 
ning ncrnra jali -guna -hriya •drarya-talpanG tbe criticism will be cleared 
away, since fcolpc "a will then be nama- lalpana in general, and the other 

4 Fa'peras nil be its subordinate varieties, cp ibid , p. 369, 28 ff. 
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perceptual one. In this connexion an interesting remaik of Prof Sig- 
wart 1 deseives to be mentioned. He calls attention to the fact that, 
as a rule, only the predicate of a judgment must he named, the 
subject or « the subject-pi esentation can he left without any expression 
in speech » It can be expressed by a mere demonstrative pronoun or 
by a gesture. -It is with such judgments, says he, that human thought 
begins. When a child lccogmzes the animals' m a picture book and 
piononnces their names, it judgesu From the Buddhist point of 
view this statement must he generalized. All judgments consist m 
connecting an element which cannot he named at all with another 
element which is necessarily capable of being named. Thus the imper- 


sonal judgment is the fundamental form of all judgments. 

As to Kantian ideas, the coincidence with his view of the under- 
standing as a non-sensiious soiuce of knowledge and Of judgment as 
the function of the understanding has already been mentioned. Kant 
has moreovei lepudiated the definition of his predecessors who 


maintained that a judgment is a 1 elation between two concepts, because, 
says he, «we are not told m what that 1 elation consists #. 2 The judgment, 
according to him, is -nothing hut the mode of bunging given cogni- 
tions into the objective unity of apperception, this is what is intended 
by the copula „i 8 *». That definition points to a synthesis and a projec- 
tion of our images into the external world as the most characteristic 
, featuies in a judgment. If we add the theories of a synopsis of 
sensuous intuition 3 4 5 and of the fixation 1 of it on one v " 
theones correspond to Kant’s Apprehension m intuition and Kecogm- 
tion m concepts, we can hardly deny that there is a strong an °J? r 
tween some Kantian ideas and the Buddhist theory, although Kan 
examples, following the Aristotelian tradition, are always given m 
form of a judgment with two concepts . ined , n 

The essential feature of a decision, assent or belief contam 
every judgment, has been fiist pointed out in European phil Pj 
by the Mills, fathei and. son, and Brentano f° lomns ‘ 
According to James Mill it is -necessary to dmtmpiish hc ^ 
suggestion to the mind of a certain order Bmong ^sa^ 
idras . •• and the indication that tbs ordei is an actual one . 


l Logik, I, p 64, cp ibid I, P «*■ 

' s CJ?R i § 19 

8 wturJ.a 


4 meant. 

5 Anal of the Phen o 


f the Human Mind, I, 'p I6B (2 d ad > 
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Bnt from all European theories of judgment Bradley a and 
Bosanquet's analysis of the perceptual judgment conies perhaps 
nearest to the Buddhist new For these scholars that fundamental 
variety of judgment also consists in connecting together pure reality 
with a constructed conception. The subject represents something 
rnmique, the same with no other, nor yet with itself», but alone 
in the world of its fleeting moment™, 1 something that can 
merely be expressed by the pronoun «this». s The predicate is «an 
ideal content, a symbol™, or a conception s 


l Bradley, Logic, P 5 ,, . 12 t8 H words, etffl 

a Bosanquet, Logic, p T6, c P IS Bneaell ^ t ‘ 
mover names, ere general, with the possible exception «*«*“» (Ge;ete Ms 
a It Is interesting to note that, according to eof < m } „ tmoue- 

tunes has not jet arrived* 
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We ■will find them, or their corresponding functions, in another table 
of categories, which owes its origin not to the perceptual judgment, 
but to the inferential judgment. It will be examined in connection 
with the theory of inference. 


§ 7. Judgment viewed as analysis. 

The same Sanscrit term which has been interpreted above as 
meaning synthesis m a conception means, curiously enough, also ana- 
lysis or division in the same conception. It is a vox media. The uniting 
tie of these both meanings seems to have been the idea of construc- 
tion which is also the meaning, of the verbal root from which the 
world is derived . 1 The idea of construction naturally developped into 
the idea of mental construction, of putting together in imagination . 8 
It was then admirably suited to express -the idea or rationalism, 1. e., 
a consciousness which itself constructs the images of objects and pro- 
jects them mto the external world. It then began to connote the idea 
of artificiality, unreality, wrong imputation and illusion On the other 
hand, another word derived from the same root, received the meaning 
of binary construction, division in two, dilemma, Ihe dialectic tendency , 
of thought in geneial, and finally analysis.® Both terms cnaWed m 
the meanmg of conception winch represents a unity in difference . 4 
When the unity is put to the front it is a synthesis, when 
its component parts are attended to, it is an analysis. Yiewed 
as a judgment referring a constructed image to a point of reality, the 
conception contains both the elements When we consider the move- 
ment of thought from the point to the image, we have a differentia- 
tion or analysis of the unity to a plurality. But when we consider the 
ludgment as the reverse movement, from the image to the point to 
which it is being referred, we have a movement from plurality to 
unity, i. e-, synthesis The first step of conceptive thought, productive 
imagination or judgment —all three terms mean here the same — 
fc the division of the original unity of the moment of sensation into 
a subject and an object the construction in this original unity of the 
part ..grasped- an d the part -grasping -. 5 But when the initiative of 

* l~khp. 

I = ijojann = AUarana = ^.aUadhyavosaya. 

kalisana _ xOatpa — dvatdhikarann = tibhaga 

■ rt *1° Me * 7 tamanyam, TSP . p. S70 27 

- wsssKsr rsa sziszzt 
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its presence will be necessarily nndeistood without any formal expies- 
sion In that case the two interrelated elements or qualities A and 
B will represent the whole inference or the whole mfeiential judgment. 
This judgment will then apparently consist of two conceptions onlv, 
but lelated as reason and consequence, the one being tbe necessary 
ground for predicating the other 

The inferential judgment will then become a judgment of conco- 
mitance 1 Inference, or the object cognized in an inference, says 
Dbarmottara, is either «a complex idea of the substratum together 
with its rnfened proper# or, when the invariable concomitance between 
the reason and the inferred attribute is considered (abstrady), then 
the rnfened fact appeals as tins attribute (taken m its conco- 
mitance with the reason)*. 8 In the first case we jnst have an 
"mfeiential judgment, in the second case a judgment of concomitance 
The fiist conesponds to a combination of the minor premise with the 
(■Mi rfnsinn the second corresponds to the majoi premise of the Aristo- 
telian syllogism * Indian logic beats them as essentially -one cogm- 
tion», the cognition, e. g, of the fire as inferred tluongh its mark. 

The judgment «fire produces smoke., or -whoever there is anok 
there is fire-, or «theie is no smoke without fire-., just as flie judgmen s 
..the Maps is a tree-, or "the bine is a colour-, "the cow is ® 
animal", so far they are cognitions of the real an v 
reality, must he reduced to thefoim "theie is he,e a fire, b 
there is smoke-, «tlm is blue which is a colour- «f*» ■ » » 

because it ,s a M* ZTJli !Ti£ 

Without the element -this- or -heie-, eithei exp 
stood, they would not be cognitions of reality 

However not every cognition containing r JJ Sl[ch 

is the substratum foi the two others, will be an inference. 


1 1 yfipti = mhacarya = nimaihSin 

a HBT , p 20 16 ff , transl . P 68 Ae relation of 

3 It is dear that those European ^ m i conseanence, 

id predicate in a normal judgment «tbe _ flm nal jadpa® 1 

ke Herbart and others, especially 2s °, Lo “ L judgment of conco®- 

, a judgment of concomitance Bnt it is al “‘ J , tie major p«*"“ 

race belongs rather to inferno, always the 

wording to the first figure The subject ofonifcj g® ^ isrdncei inlniia 
f the inference The judgment <n**P JLJL i. is some «»». 
i the form "wheresoever there is smote, characterised as lmf«F 

MV ■ a tree- means ^som h^ m ^ 

, necessanly also characterised os a tree., etc 
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what is external and singular. This is one of the reasons why the 
realistic schools denied the existence of images. They transferred the 
image into the external world and made of it a reality. They preferred 
this conceptual realism to the incongruity of uniting an internal image 
with an external thing. They objected to those realists who maintained 
the reality of both the image and its external pattern. They answered 
that in this case we must cognize in the judgment "this a blue patch » 
a double patch, we must perceive two blue patches at once, an internal 
one and an external one . 1 * * The difficulty is solved by the Buddhist by 
pointing to the fact that absolute similarity does not exist m the 
woild: on the contrary, all things are absolutely dissimilar. They can 
howeier be made similar to a certain degree by neglecting then - diffe- 
rence. Then all things will be similai to that amount to which their 
difference will he neglected. This is the Buddhist corollary fiom the law 
of Identity of Indiscernables All cows are absolutely dissimilar with 
each anotliei. but if we neglect this their dissimilarity, they will 
appear as similar when compared with horses and lions The image 
of a thing is identified with an external point-instant only so far as 
the difference is neglected. The judgment thus becomes a necessaiy 
projection of an image mto the external world, its necessary identifi- 
cation with a corresponding point-instant of external reality. The 
judgment "tins is a cowu necessarily brings the synthesis of our 
understanding mto objective reality. 

Xow what is this necessary ohjectivisation contained m every 
judgment? asks the Buddhist Dharmottara* answers — to judge 
•.means to deal with ones own mternal reflex, which is not an external 
object, in the c&nviction that it is an external object*. This identification 

“ nClt S a of an object by its image, nor a conver- 

fing of the image mto an external object, nor is it a real uniting of 
wo t migs, nor a real imputation, 01 placing of one thing in the place 
o anothei one. It is our illusion, a wrong imputation . 4 The in 
i' internal, but owing to an intrinsic necessity of i 


image 


r . 10 an lnt ™«c necessity of our understanding 
tbe estemal ^ld. Dhaimottara 5 says 
that form of the object, which is cognized by productive imagination 


1 drc i Be i'i sunt. 

I Xn ■ T>- <• IS, cp. XYTT . P 339 8. 

•***"****'* kvtt.. p 339 . 10 . 
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subject n mountain H replaces the real Rubin/* « , 

itself partly inferred. 8Ubject ° r 8nbstratmn * it » 

«The subject of such inferences remark* Tib ., m .u , 

Sj iTTf™ act T Ily f per “ ,ved and ° f “ «TO«d c !12 

Sm/SJL r “ ° f , S0Tnet}uB e “8»»4 directly and some- 
fmnl fn ? ^T E infGired) " The -'here., (or ..tbi S ») 
iSenrl « ti ,rhe sub J ect (« ^e substratum) of an 

I nlfTf ft C0mblnatl0n of a part .perceived directly and 
a pait not actually peiceived also in all cases where the condusioa 
represents not a singular, but a universal judgment. E g, when it is 
being deduced that all sound represents a compact senes of momen- 
taty existences, only some particulai sound can be directly pointed 
to, others aie not actually peiceived.. The subject of an inference 
repiesents a substratum, an underlying reality, upon which a concep- 
tion corresponding to the predicate is grafted and this has been 
shown to consist (sometimes) of a pait directly perceived and a part 
unpcrccived (l. e. mfeired). i 2 

Thus the subject of an inference corresponds to Aristotle’s 
Minor Teim. As ultimate Subject it corresponds ontologically, to ins 
First Substance or First Essence, « which is a Subject only, it never 
appears as a predicate of anything else As Hie Altqms or Hoe Ahguti 
it lies at the bottom (either expressed or implied) of all the wort of 
predication... 3 


According to DignSga, says Yacaspatimilira, 4 sense-perception 
(the true voucher of reality) does not refei to an extended place upon 
which the smoke is situated. According to his theories, there is no such 
thing culled mountain as a whole consisting of parts (having exten- 
sion) Such a mountain is a construction of our imagination. Thmefore 
the tiue or ultimate Subject m eveiy inference, whether expressed or 
merely understood, just as m every peiceptual judgment, is nthisness», 
the point-instant, the First Essence, the Hoc Aliquid, which is the 
Subject by its essence, and never can be a Quality or a Predicate 
The second Term of an inference is the logical Predicate otherwise 
called the p> obandum oi the logical Consequence s It represents that 


i NET, p 81. 21 

a Ibid 

» Grote, AnBtotle,p 87 . , 

* NVTT, p 120 27 ff VSoaspati says that the mountain mast be 
tuted by atoms But atoms are also denied by Dignaga, they must be nao 
stood as dynamical point-instants, Kraftpunkte 
s sadhya 
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is affirmed with fall consciousness the necessity of its affirmation is 
included » 1 * 3 VScaspatimisra 8 quotes the Buddhist maintaining 
that <i judgment (or decision), conception (or synthesis) and necessity 
(or apodictie necessity) are not different things». 

A judgment has thns been described. Now what is a non-judgment? 
Dharmakirti says,® it is a reflex . 4 5 * «Sensation, says he, does not 
cairy any necessity (of knowledge) for anybody. If it apprehends an 
object, it does it not in the way of a categoncal necessity, but in the 
way of a (simple) reflex In so far the sensation is capable of pro- 
ducing a subsequent categorical assertion, m so far only can it assume 
(the dignity) of a source of right cognitions 


§ 9. Histobt op the theoht op judgment. 

Sensation and conception are always present on the stage of 
Indian philosophy, but at different times, in 'different systems, they 
appear as different dramatis personae in the drama of cognition. The 
sharp distinction between pure sensation and the act of judgment, 
the idea that the judgment is a volitional act of decision, and that the* 
whole of our cognition consists in an ilkcite connexion® of pure' con- 
sciousness and semi-unconsciousieflexes— these features belong already 

to the earliest strain of philosophy in India.We meet them in the 
Sankhya system and the medical schools.® Indeed, pure sensation 
appears there in the role of a separate spiritual substance , 7 whereas 
all mental phenomena and, the foremost among them, the judgment 

ZL 'TT' “f re “ t0 * he 16168 ° f P^ialogical reflexes, mmon- 

saons by themselv es, but «mirrorred>i in the puie motionless Ego. 

1 Sigwart, cp. rat . X, 236 

SXYTT, p 87,25. 

3 Cp AnekSntaj, p 177 

4 pmhbhata * 

5 sariipya, cp CC , p 64. 

«Caiaka,IV 1.37 g 

• CC , p. 63 ff 

8 bitddkt ffcogmtionms here the Great Pnnranle /wwi t. 
everything cognizable it m the first erolnte of the £5 m£ *""?* * ^ 

winch is Matter (pralrt,) and at the same time it X ® (pTadl 'l m > 
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§ 3. The various definitions of inference. 


Thus inference can be defined as a cognition of an object through 
its mark 1 This definition, says Dhaimottara, 8 is a definition not of 
the essence of an inference, but of its ongin The cognition of the 
concealed file is revealed by its mark The mark produces the 
cognition of the object which it is the mark of The ongin of the 
cognition lies in its mark. 

Another definition takes inference from the objective side Infe- 
rence is the cognition of an inferred, l e , invisible, concealed object 
All objects can be divided in present and absent. The present are 
cognized by perception, the absent by inference 8 

A thir d definitio n lays stress upon the msepaiable connexion which 
unites the mark with the inferred object and defines mfeience as 
a consequence or an application of an msepaiable connexion between 
two facts by a man who has previously noticed that connexion * Thus 
in our example, the cognition of the concealed fire is a consequence 
of that inseparable causal tie, which unites smoke with its cause, the 
fire, and which has been cognized in experience 

A fuither definition takes it as the most characteristic feature the 
fact that inference cognizes the general, wheieas the object of sense- 


perception is always the particular 

This is, in a certain respect, the most fundamental definition, since 
Dignaga opens his great tieatise by the statement that there 
only two sources of knowledge, peiception and mfeience, and, <» 
spending to them, only two classes ot objects, the “ 

lmiveisal The universal is thus cognized by inference, whereas the 

particular is grasped by the senses f p j 1S as 

However it is dear that the fire whose presence is mfened 
much a particular fire as the one whose presence is geared ^ 
vision Without the general features which constitute 
and are the pioperty of all fires m the world, the paiticular firene 


l It is always said n through ita threefold mrak », j e Thu « ,ic 

mark, through the mark whrdr ,8. ooncomiUut with the preban 
defimUon of DignSga, Pr samucc.H 1 and NB 

a 0? the*" passage from Kamttla ® Ila .J U0 ‘f t ^v 5 da-vidhi «amntari^’ 
, tL is the definition of Vasnbandhu m tbe Veda 

arffia-dar/onom lad-udd’numdnam » 
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course consists in a deduction of one proposition from two or several 
others, all containing only three terms, we have no doubt that it is 
a syllogism. But when we are faced by the necessity of deriding 
whether a characteristic act of our understanding is to be rendered 
as judgment, we must know what a judgment is. And here we find an 
illimited variety of opimons. Suffice it to consult a dictionary of 
philosophic terms in order to be astonished by the amazing contra- 
dictions on this problem between tbe leading philosophers in Em ope. 
The majority thinks that judgment is a «predicative connexion between 
two concepts", but Brentano emphatically denies this. He thinlra 
that judgment is something quite different from conception. However 
Schuppe decidedly asserts the contrary 1 . According to the majority 
the judgment is an act of synthesis, according to Wnndt it is, on the 
contraiy, an act of separation, etc etc. The problems of the existen- 
tial, the perceptual and the impersonal ‘judgments are admittedly so 
many puzzles. However m examining the Buddhist descriptions of the 
act of judging, and its different characteristics from different pomts of 
view, we cannot hut recognize in them some of the featmes which 
we find scattered piecemeal in different European doctrines. Thus we 
appaiently find m Locke’s Essay some of our perceptual judgments 
under the name of simple ideas The perceptual judgments «this is 
white«, -this is round» are interpreted as a reference of a present 
sensation to a permanent object of thought . 2 

The chief difference between the Buddhist and all European views 
of judgment consists in the circumstance that the latter founded their 
analysis on the pattern containing two conceptions without any regard 
to their objective reference, whereas the Buddhist analysis starts with 
the pattern containing only one conception and its objective reference 
The judgment with two conceptions, as wfll be shown later on is an 
influential judgm ent, or an inference. The judgment proper is the 


i Erkenntnisth Logik, p i 23 Bind daeselbe, und nur vor den ge- 
veTlch ! e * nm StandpunUcn der Sefievton aus i trsehxedenn. 

These eideaan trm the reception whereof the mind is only passives (11, 12 8 1 ) 

d “ oD fcom oaer *■« «* min SiJi! 

Although instantaneous, neach perishing the moment it begins" (n, 17 , § a) 

.mon S ^ e a en mPan!0n if M ^ “ Tter m0IB0Ter " e «*-«*- 

° Mm m 5 ^ ble for anr one t0 perceiTB ^Uwnt perceiving that be 

es perceive, (ibid , § 9) This corresponds exactly to Dharmaklrtj’s apratvalso- 

SZI f* «* «» TSZ, 


15 * 
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assume that the inferred part consists in the substratum itself as 
characterized by the inferred qualify?* That is to say, the thing cogn- 
ized m an mfeience is neither the major term nor the connection of 
the major with the minor, but it is that point of reality which is 
characterized by its deduced symbol. The definition is the same for 
Dignffga and Dharmaklrti. The definition of Vasnbandhu is not 
materially different, but its phrasing in the Vadavidlii is severely 
criticized by Dignuga . 1 2 3 


§ 4. Inferring ane Inference 

Since inference is represented as one of the sources of our know- 
ledge, we are again faced by the problem of a difference between 
a source and its outcome, between the act of cognition and its con- 
tent.* What is the difference between mfeirmg as the act, or the 
process, of cognition and inference as its result? Just as in sense-per- 
ception’ the Buddhist denies the difference. It is the same thing diffe- 
rently viewed. Inference means cognition of an object thiongh its 
mark. This cognition is «one cognition*, * 1 e, one act of efficient 
knowledge which can be followed by a successful action, on analysis 
it contains an image and its objective reference Just as m sense^- 
ception there is -conformity** or correspondence between the sub- 
jective image and the objective reality We may, if we 
the fact of this confoimity as the nearest cause Producmg knowMge 
Conformity will then be the source of cognition Mditeappbeah 

same tog, only regarded from 

^TeMitr^ools admitted no : unages and 

conformity between the image and external reality. Th “ 

tion, as every act, is inseparable from an 1 a^ J result 

ment, its method of procedure, ana a result. In ooe 

is the conclusion. The procedure and ^ Season 

party, consist in the knowledge of concomitance be 

and the Consequence. According to others, it consists m the cogrn 


1 Pr snjnacc, H 25 ff 

2 pramana and pramiina-phala 

3 amimanam dam t,gHanm n, op P 
< sSrupya 
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distinction, says J. S Mill, is ultimate and primordial^ «Tkere is 
no more difficulty in holding it to be so, than m holding the diffe- 
rence between a sensation and an idea to be prunordialu . 1 We hare 
seen that according to the Buddhists the real « primordial distinction » 
is between pure sensation and pure understanding and the jugment is 
a decision to connect both these elements with one another. Theiefore 
the real act of judgment contains only one conception and its 
objective leference. This is also the opinion of Brentano nit is not 
right to maintain, says he, that every judgment contains either a con- 
nection or a separation of two representations A single repre- 

sentation can be also the object of belief or disbelief » Brentano 
moreover thinks that the copula «isu represents the most important 
pait m eveiy judgment. It therefore can always be reduced to the 
form of an existential judgment, «A is». «This man is sick» leduces to 
the foim nthis sick man is«. Such a judgment however does not consist 
in establishing a predicative connexion between the element A (the 
conception) and the notion of Existence , 2 * * but, Brentano insists, «A itself 
is believed to exist » 8 For the Buddhist, we have seen, all judgments 
must be reduced not to existential, but to perceptual judgments. Exis- 
tence is never a predicate, it is the necessary Subject in all real cogni- 
tion Existence is just the Non-Predicate , 1 nPure Position » 5 * * the Thing 
as it is m itself, shorn of all predicative characteristics or relations 


1 Ibid , p 412 

3 According to Sigwart (Logik, I, p 92) the existential judgment and the 
perceptual judgment are two different classes of judgments, distinguished by the 
inverted position of their subject and predicate The judgment a this is a cow» is 
perceptual or namesgivmg The judgment the ocow is» represents an existential 
one Both classes exist in their own equal rights Existence is the subject in the 
one, it is the predicate w the other In both coses the judgment asserts a relation 
between two concepts From the Buddhist standpoint this is quite wrong Existence 
is never a predicate, never a name, it is unutterable. The judgment nthe cow is» 
differs from nthis is a cow a only giammatically 

s Psychol , II, p 49 aEicht die Yerlindung eines Meilmals Eastern mit aA*, 
sondcm «A» selbst ist der Gegtmtand den wir anerkennene 

* In this respect there is some similarity between the subject of the Buddhist 

perceptual judgment and Aristotle’s category of First Substance, the So c Altqmd 
The Frwia Essentia is indispensable, we are told, as a Subject, but cannot appear 

as a Predicate, while all the rest can and do so appear The Second Substance or 
Esscace, when distinguished from the First, is not Substance at all, hut Qualitj 
(Grote, p 91) Therefore all knowledge is nothing but a process of ascribing an 

infinite number of Predicates to Reality, or to First Substance 

* Cp above, p 192 
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therefore be fiee from eveiy subjective, mnemic or imaginative 
feature. We have seen that in sense-perception only its first moment 
which is pure sensation, satisfies to that' condition. But such sensatim 
alone, since it is quite indefinite, 0 cannot guide our purposeful 
Therefore imagination steps in and imparts definiteness to the crude 
material of sensation. 

Hie perceptual judgment 8 is thus a mixed pioduct of new and 
old cognition, of objective reality and subjective mteipretation It 
assumes the dignity 01 a source of right new cognition, although, 
strictly speaking, it has not the full light to do it. Inference is still 
more remote from pnro sensation. If the perceptual judgment is not 
quite new cognition, 1 * * 4 inference has still lesser rights to pose as 
a source of light knowledge Dhaimottara therefore exclaims, 
« Inference is illusion I s It deals with non-entia which are its own 
imagination and (wiongly) identifies them with ieahty*» 

Fiom that high of abstiaction from which puie sensation alone 
is declared to represent ultimate right knowledge attaining at the 
Thmg-m-Istelf, the perceptual judgment is, mteiimgled as it is with 
elements mnemic, subjective and imaginative, nothing but half-bum- 
ledge. Inference which is still more steeped in thmigt-constructions — 
two thirds, so to speak, i. e , two of its three terms being imagina- 
tion — certainly appenrs ns a kind of transcendental illusion. The fact 
that DigniEga begins by stating that theie aie only two sources of 
knowledge and only two kinds of objects, the particular and the 
nniveisal, as if the two sources existed m equal rights and the two kinds 
of objects weie real objects, 1 e , objective realities, this fact is to be 
explained only by the might of tradition coming fiom the Hyffya and 
VaiSesika schools. Foi after having made this statement at the 
beginning of his work, Dignaga is obliged to retiact step by step all 
its implications. The universals are, first of all, no realities at all, but 
puie imagination and mere names Infeience, obliged to manipulate 
these constructed conceptions, becomes, not a source of light knowledge, 
but a source of illusion. Nay, even the peiceptual judgment is ngh 
only at a half, for although it reaches the Thing-m-Itself directly, it 
is obliged to stand still, powerless befoieitsincogmzabihty Afenmns 


1 mrmJalpala « 

8 amSoita 

a gnwlalpala'= adhpavasapa. 

4 sav 'AaTpokutn prcunanaoi 

i Ihrantam amtmanam, cp NBT , p. 7. 12 
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4 CHAPTER II 

INFERENCE. 

§ 1. Judgment and Inference. 

From the perceptual judgment or judgment proper, we must 
distinguish another variety of judgment, the inferential one 1 Since all 
real cognition, i. e , all cognition of reality, reduces to judgments, i e., 
to interpretation of sensations m concepts, and since cognition can be 
distinguished as a direct and indirect one, the judgment can also be 
divided in a duect and an indirect one. The direct one is percep- 
tion, the mdiiect one is inference. The direct one, we saw, is 
a synthesis between a sensation and a conception, the indirect one is 
a synthesis between a sensation and two concepts The direct one has 
two terms, the indirect one has three terms. The direct one reduces 
to the form «this is blue» or «this is smoke». The indirect one can he 
reduced to the form «this is smoke produced by fire», or «there is 
some fire, because there is smoke ». The .smoke is peiceived, the 
judgment «this is smoke» is perceptual and direct The fire is hidden, 
the judgment « there is here fire» is mfeiential and indirect. All 
things may be divided m perceived and unperceived. The cognition of 
a non-perceived through a perceived is called inference. It is an indi- 
rect cognition, a cognition, so to speak, round the corner, a cognition 
of an object thiough its «mark». The hidden object has a mark, and 
this mark is, in its turn, the characteristic, or the mark of a point of 
leality. The cognition of apoint of reakty, as possessing the double mark, 
as possessing the mark of its mark, is inference — nota notae est nota 
ret ipsius In a perceptual judgment we cognize the object X through 
its symbol which is the conception A. In an inferential judgment we 
cognize the object X through its double symbol A and B. 

The symbols A and B are related as reason and consequence. When 
one of them, the element A, is cognized, the cognition of the other, 
of the element B, necessarily follows Since the element X, the Sub- 
stratum of the Qualities A and B, oi the Subject, of both these Predi- 
cates, is indefinite , always the same, its expression can be dropped; 


1 tiurthanumana. 
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divided into two classes of objects, fire-like and fi™ ™i t m, 
nothing in the middle » between them, both groups 

E* .. «* mother m taTtf 0 SZ SfSS 

Middle begin to operate. Two judgments aie produced at 
a judgment of affirmation and a judgment of negation, m ,flJJ 
fire«, «this is not a flower etc ... 1 e, it is not a non-fife 

,„J?^? lenCe ° Peiatl0n of the un derstandmg is mow compl.- 
cated. When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke the 
universe of discourse is dichotomised in a part where smoke follows 
on lire and a part where non-smoke follows upon non-fire. Between 
these two groups there is nothing intermediate, no group where smoke 
could exist without having been produced by fire. 

This dichotomizing activity of the mmd belongs to its every 
essence and we will meet it again ulien analysing the Buddhist 
theory of Negation, ” its theory of Contiadiction 1 * 3 and its doctnneof 
Dialectic * 


§ 6. The Thbee Aspeotb op the Reason. ' 

Although theic is no difference between the process of mfmnng 
and its result, nor is there any difference between the peiceptual and 
the inferential judgments, since both consiBt m givmg an objective 
reference to our concepts, nevertheless there is a difference in that 
sense that the inference contains the logical justification of such an act of 
reference When, e g, we unite a given pomt-mstant with the image 
of a file, which is not peiceived directly, we are justified to do it, 
because we perceive smoke Smoke is the certain mark of the piesence 
of file and justifies the conclusion. , 

This justification, or the Reason, is thus the distinguishing, outstan- 
ding feature vhich points to the difference between a peiceptual and 
an inferencial judgment Nevertheless in both cases cognition is 
a dichotomy - 

Cognition in so far as it is the function, not of passive sensation, 
but of the constiuctmg intellect, is a dichotomizing act It always 
begins by dividing its object into two parts, the similai and the 
dissimilai. It always opeiates by the method of aigeement with the 


1 trliya-pralara-abliSmli 

a anttpalnbdhi 

v urodha 
* apoha-iada 
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a combination of them, where the two attributes are necessarily 
interrelated, the one deducible from the other, represents an inference. 
The judgment uthere is a fiery hilln contains three terms, however 
they are not necessarily interrelated. But the judgment «there is here 
a fire, because there is smoke» «theie is no smoke Without a fire» are 
inferential, since smoke is represented as necessarily connected with 
its cause, the fire 1 * * * 

Of what land this necessary 1 elation is — will be told later on. 


§ 2. The Three Terms. 

Every mfeience therefore contains three teims which are the 
logical Subject, the logical Predicate and, between them, the Reason or 
Mark, which unites them. 

The Subject can be the ultimately real Subject or the metaphori- 
cal one The ultimately real is always nothing but a point-instant of 
pure reality. It represents that substratum of reality which must 
underlie all thought-construction. It is the element «this», that 
«thisness» which we already know from the theory of the perceptual 
judgment It is the non-subsistent substance with regard to wich all 
other categories are qualities 

The metaphorical or secondary Subject is itself an inferred entity, 
a quality, with regard to the ultimate subject But it serves as a sub- 
stratum for further reference, and appears therefore as an Midnrmg 
thing possessing qualities, as a substitute for the ultimately real Sub- 
ject In the reference «this (place) possesses fire, because it possesses 
smoke », the element «thisi> represents the real Subject In the mfe- 
ience «the mountain possesses fire, because it possesses smoke», the 


1 The difference between a judgment of perception and a judgment of inference 
is, to a certain extent, similar to the difference which Kant draws between a judg- 

ment of perception and a judgment of experience, cp Proleg., § 20 The observa- 
tion tint the <unn warms a stones' is not yet a judgment of experience But the 
universal and necessary synthesis between sun’B lays and the calefaotion of the stone 
r, #t Kant oalIs wpenence It is an inference of the form nthis stone is warm, 

Because it is saohu, or awhatsoever is sunlit becomes warmed, tins stone is sunlit. 
Generally speaking it seems better logic to treat cognition 
to trf n r \ he *? S °l perceptl0n and whence, « sensibility and nnderstanding, than 
‘ " nder headB of judgment and syllogism, as the Aristotelian tradition 

JZjZrr* ° f c “ taaoe -»& bel<, ®g« much more to the process of 

nference - it 19 its major premise - than to the process of simple jndgments 
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taught by the Buddhists and rejected by all other schools of Indian 
logicians except the reformed Vaise$ikas. 

This thiecfold aspect of the Reason is - 

1. Its presence on the Subject of the Inference. 

2. Its presence in Similar Instances. 

3. Its absence in Dissimilar Instances 

. In order to give to this formulation moie precision Dhurma- 
kirti utilises a remarkable featuie of the Sanscrit language which 
consists m putting the emphasizing particle njust» either with the 
copula or with the piedicate In the first case it .gives to the assertion 
the meaning of the impossibility of absence, 1 m the second case it 
means the impossibility of otherness.* The three aspects then are thus 
expressed. 

1. The presence of the Reason m the Subject, its piesence «just», 
l e., never absence. 

2. Its piesence in Similai Instances, »just» in similars, l e^ never in 
dissunilars, but not in the totality of the similars 

3 Its absence from Dissimilar Instances, its absence «just», i e., 
never presence, absence from the totality of the dissimdar instances 

It is easily seen that the second and the third rule mutually imply 
each the other. If the reason is present in the similar instances only, 
it also is, absent from every dissimilar case And if it is absent from 
every dissimilar case, 'it can be piesent m similar instances only, 
although not necessarily in all of them. Nevertheless both rnles must 
be mentioned, because, although in a correct mfeience the application 
of the one means the application of the other, m a logical fallay 
their infringements carry sometimes diffluent resnlts. Dharmakirti 
moreover adds the word ..necessary* to the formnlatum of each mie. 

Then- final form will thus he * . . ..... 

1. The necessary presence of the Reason in the Subjects 

2. Its necessary presence in Similars only, although not in tne 


totality.^ D(jcessa ^ abseBce ftom Dissuinlars in their- totality. 

Expressed with all the pregnant lacomcity of the Sanscrit an 


Tibetan tongues’ 

1 In Subject wholly. 



— 
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quality of the subject "which is cognized through the inference, the . 
quality "which is inferred. It may he expressed as a substantive by 
itself, e. g. nfire», but with respect to the subject it is its quality, the 
nfirenessn of a given place. Together with the subject this quality 
represents the «object» cognized through the inference. 1 Dharmot- 
tara says,® that the object cognized through the inference may be 
1) either the substratum 8 whose quality it is intended to cognize or 
2j the substratum together with that quality, 1 or 3) that quality 
alone, when its relation to the logical reason, from which it is deduced, 
is considered abstractly, e. g, « wheresoever there is smoke, there also 
is fire», or, more precisely, « wheresoever there is smokeness, there 
also is fireness*. «AB inferential relation, says DignSga,* is based 
upon a substance-to-quality relation, it is constructed by our under- 
standing, 8 it does not lepresent ultimate ieality». 

Indeed the Reason as well as the Consequence must be regarded in 
respect of their substratum of ultimate reality as its constructed quali- 
ties 7 Taken abstractly the quality deduced through inference, or the 
logical Predicate, conesponds to Aristotle’s Major Term. 

The third term is the logical Mark of the Season already men- 
tioned. It is also a Quality or a mark of the Subject aud is itself 
marked off by the Predicate It conesponds to the Middle Term of 
Aristotle and represents the most important part of the mfri we . 
The inference can thus be represented in the formula «S is P, because 
of M», "here there is fire, because there is smoke», «here there are 
trees, because there are 8vm&apas». It has been aheady mentioned 
that in common life the expression of the real subject is usually 
omitted and these inferences appear m the form of judgments of conco- 
mitance, such as nthe hmSapa is a tree», «the piesence of smoke 
means presence of fireu, or « smoke is produced by fire.» 


1 anumeya 
a NBT , p 20 16 
3 dharim 


3 dharma 


* °P NVTT , p 89 18 and 127. 2. 
8 bttddhy-arudha 


.. Cp , Brodle r> P 199 — the categorical judgment S— P (which is also 
the conclusion of mfeience), « attributes S-P, directly or indirectly, to the 
“ rea l»tJ»» whereas the major premise which expresses a necessary 

connection is hypothetical, cat is necessary when it is, because of something else» 
Necessity is always hypothetical We will see later on that this u also the opinion 
ofSigwart, cp Logic 3 , 1 261 and 434 v 
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of the so connected facts to a pomt-instant of objective reahtv 
The first corresponds to the major premise in the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism, the second to a combination of its minor premise with its con- 
clusion. From that point of new Horn which the Buddhists deal with 
inference, the pioblem of lelations receives a capital importance, since 
inference is nothing but the necessary interrelation between two facts 
and their necessaiy reference to a point of reality. The interrelation 
of'fhe three teims of an infeience has been settled by the theory of 
the Thiee Aspects of the Logical Reason. They are the formal condi- 
tions to which every logical reason must necessarily satisfy Bat ire 
are not told neither in what the inteirelation consists, nor whether 
the relations themselves aie real, as real as the objects interrelated, 
or whether they are added to the objects by our productive imagina- 
tion What indeed are relations to the things related’ Are they 
something or me they nothing? If they are something, they must 
represent a third unity between the two unities related If they are 
nothing, the two things will remain unrelated, there will be between 
them no real relation at all The Buddhists answei to the qaeshoa 
is clear cut. Relations are contingent reality, that is to say no ultimate 
reality at all. Ultimate reality is unrelated, it is non-relative, rt is the 
Absolute. Relations are constructions of our imagination, they 
nothing actual . 1 The Mian'Sealists, however, kept to the People 
that relations are as real as the things and that they are p 
through the senses Uddyotakara says*, --the 
connection of an object with its mark is the first act of 
tion from which inference proceeds... According to him 
perceived by the senses as well as the connected facts 

i Cp Bradley, Bogie, P <If 7aid«he*^®r fteta ^ 

facta, then what conies between the relations and between 

ia , that the units on one aide, end on the otter mb . be be 

them, are nothing actual » This Bonnds qmie ai in t ^ 

rendered » Svnscnt thus, pA 

yranrfoh iat-iamhmighatsa , Srfh l h nmlanfimm' « 

m* e# rer« m.rtpo. mono*®* ,s > taljostoh, _ # Accorf ,„g to 

audyS-xSsanS-nimitSh, nropilo-sroblinu. . ^ ■ jessing 

ae Indian Baalists, a relation hetween twofaetaj a tonn ltI ste 

l d emstenco, hut tte fartter «■**■ 

and the two foots connected^ 

ealto = nJejaim-wir tpo-WoM. »ut no 

2 2TV., p «8 
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would have been cognized as fire. Nor would the inferred fire without 
having been refeired in imagination to a certain point-instant of 
reality ever been cognized as a reality. But still, there is a difference 
in the generality of the features which are attended to m ratiocma- 
' tion and the particularity of the object which is present to the 
senses. 

According to Dharmottara, inference has an imagined object, 
e. g., an imagined fire, as its own object, since inference is a cognition 
of an absent thing which cannot be grasped, which only can be imagined. 
But its procedure consists m referring this imagined object to a real 
, point and thus its final result is just the same as in sense-perception, 

* the cognition of a point of reality through a constructed symbol . 1 The 
diffeience consists in the movement of thought which is the one the 
opposite of the other. In perception cognition grasps the particular 
and constructs the symbol. In inference it grasps the symbol and 

' constructs the particular In this sense only is the general the object 
of inference, and the particular the object of sense-peiception. Otherwise 
there is no diffeience in this respect between a perceptual and an 
inferential judgment Both, as the Buddhist says, are none cognition », 
representing a synthesis nof sensation and non-sensation, conception 

* and non-conception, imagination and non-imaginatiom»® That is to say, 
it contains a sensible core and its interpretation by the understanding. 
The difference between sense-perception and inference at this depth of 

_ i Buddhist investigation is the same as between sensibility and under- 
, ■ standing. We are told that there aie two souices of knowledge, per- 

. ception and inference. But the deepei meaning is that the two sources 

are a sensuous one and a non-sensuous one. It is clear from what has 
; bcen said tb at inference is not regarded as a deduction of a proposi- 
tion or judgment, out of two other propositions or judgments, hut as 
a method of cognizing reality which has its origin m the fact of its 
having a mark. What really is inferred m an inference is a point of reality 
* M P ossessiD S a definite symbol, e g., a mountain as possessmg the 
unperceived, inferred fire. "There are some, says Dignaga, who think 
that the inferred thing is the new property discovered m some place, 
because of its connection with a perceived mark of that property. 
Others again maintain that it is not this property itself but its 
connection with the substratum that is cogmzed m inference. Why not 


1 HBT , 19, 20j traasl , p 66 
2 NK , p. 126 

f 
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w e L?L g00dS Wlth0Ut ever pajln S any equivalent They „ 

ation of that perceptiveness If a thing is a separate nmt^rtS 
have a separate shape which it imparts to consciousness m the war 
of p^oducmg a representation But relation has no shape apart from 

rela . ted Theiefore > sa y s Vmitadeva, 1 a related m the 
"f * dependence cannot be something objectively real Neither 
says the same author, can a relation be partmUy real* because to be 
partially real means nothing but to be real and non-ieal at the same 
time, ..because leality has no parts, what has parts can bereal empiri- 
cally, (but not ultimately) » 

Thus theie is nothing real apart from the ultimate particular,* 
or the point-instant which, indeed, is also a cause, but an ultimate 
cause It alone is unrelated and independent upon something else 


§ 8. TWO LINES OP DEPENDENCE 

However inference has nothing to do with this ultimate indepen- 
dent and unrelated reality. Infeience is founded upon relations which 
are a superstructure upon a foundation of ultimate reality. "All infe- 
rence, says Dignaga, (all relation between a reason and its conse- 
quence) is based upon relations constructed by the understanding 
between a substrate and its qualities, it does not reflect ultunnte realiti 
or unreality... * 

Since ultimate leahty is non-relative and independent, its counter- 
part, empirical or imagined leality, is interrelated and intei dependent 
But a relation is not a fortuitous compresence of two facts, it is 
a necessary presence of the one when the other is present There.is 
therefore in every necessaiy i elation a dependent part and another 
upon which it depends One part is tied up to the othei There is 
a part which is tied up and another part to which it is tied up 11 All 
empirical existence is dependent existence Now, there are two and 
only two ways in which one fact-can be dependent upon 
another fact It either is a part of the latter, or it is its effect. 


i ibid 
* Ibid. 

a Op Sambandbap , E3r XXV. 
*Cp. Tatp,p 127, 2 
> S NBT., p 23 
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of the Mark as present on the Subject of the inference. This step 
coincides partly with the Minor Premise 1 It contains more, since it is 
described as containing the concomitant mark', i. e., a combination of 
the minor with the major premises. It is the step upon which the 
conclusion immediately follows. According to Uddyotakara , 2 both 
these steps represent the act of inferring, they are both the immediately 
preceding, proximate canse producing the conclusion. The Buddhist, 
of course, does not deny the existence and impiptance of these premi- 
ses. But for him they are cognitions by themselves. "What he denies 
is the difference of noema and noesis inside every knowledge. The 
jnte ntnpKs of knowledge upon its object and the knowledge of this 
object are the same thing. Dharmottara says that supposing we 
have cognized through an inference the presence somewhere of 
a patch of blue colour, the result in this respect will be the same as 
if we had cognized it through sense-perception «This (imagined) 
image of the blue, says lie,* arises (at first indefinitely); it is then 
settled as a definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch, (by the way 
of its contrast with other colouis which aie not blue). Thus the coor- 
dination of the blue (its contrast with other colours which aie not 
blue, may he regarded) as the souice of such a (definitely circum- 
scribed image), and the imagined distinct representation will then 
appear as its lesult, because it is through coordination (and contrast) 
that the definite image or the blue is realized.*! 

Thus ><the blue» and «the coordination of the blue» are just the 
same thing. The blue means similarity with all the things blue in the 
universe and it means also dissimilarity with all the things not-blue 
in the universe Both these similarity and dissimilarity constitute the 
mtentness of our knowledge upon the blue and the cognition of the 
blue. Whether the piesence of the blue patch is perceived or mfeired, 
that makes no difference. There is no difference between the act and 
tiie content of knowledge 

§ 5. How fab Inference is true knowledges? 

A souice of knowledge has been heie defined* as a fiist moment 
of a new cognition which does not contradict experience.® It must 

1 Cp Tatp., p 112 

* NT , p. 46 0 

3 NBT , p 16 11 ff , transl , p 51 

* Cp above, p 66 

« pratkamam mtsamad: =gsar-du mt-ilui-pa 
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Smoke and fire are not related by Identity, since there objective 
reference is different. They refer to two different, though necessarily 
interdependent, points of reality. Since causality, we have seen,u 
nothing but Dependent Origination or dependent existence, there can 
be no other real relation of dependence than causation. Dependence, 
if it is not merely logical, is Causation. 

Thus we have a division of inference, or of inferential judgments, 
into those that are founded on Identity and those that are founded 
on non-identity. The first means Identity of Deference, the second 
inp.ii ns 'Causation. The division 'is strictly logical as founded on 
a dichotomy. 

Dliarmottaia 1 says, «The predicate (in a judgment) is either 
affirmed or denied.... When it is affirmed (through a mark, this mark) 
is either existentially identical with it, or when it is different, it repre- 
sents its effect Both possess the three aspects», 1. e., m both cm 
there is a necessaiy dependence. 


§ 9. Analytic and synthetic judgments. 

It becomes thus appaient that the Buddhist Logicians, while 
investigating inference, have lilt upon the problem of the amd ytu ian 
the synthetic judgments. That inferential judgments, fo « ntled ®" uL 
rience.oron the law of Causation, are synthetic -has nemb® 
disputed. Neither has it been disputed, that there are other j d^eiits 

winch are not founded on Causation, judgments m which the pm to 
a part of the subject, m which the mere existence of tne s 
rect is sufficient to deduce the predicate Whether this di 
is exhaustive and the line of denmcatoon sufficiency ^ 

the problem coincides more or less completely jnSia under 

we need not consider at piesent ^ Pioblern appeam ■ M > 
the head of inference. That the Indian inference is ^ ^ 

judgment, a judgment uniting two fully expressed * m 

interdependent concepts has been s “®” d r tt g° same objective refe- 
mterdependent concepts have either one Jf dependent, 
rence or they have two dlffeient ’ b ^ 0 5 nothing 

ssTiSas “I — n. * ^ - 

peachablg. 


l NBT , p 21 18, tronsl., p. 60 
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resort to Imagination in order to move in a half-real world. Inference 
from this point of view is a method snhservient to sense-perception 
and to the perceptual judgment Its office is to correct obvious mista- 
kes. When. e. g_ the momentary character of the sound has been 
apprehended in sensation and interpreted in a perceptual judgment, 
the theorv of the Slimamsakas must be faced according to which 
the sounds of speech are enduring substances, manifesting themselves 
in momentary apparitions. Inference then comes to the front and 
deduces the instantaneous character of these articulate sounds, first from 
the general character of Instantaneous Being, and then from the special 
rule that whatever is the outcome of a conscious effort is not endu- 
ring . 1 * * Thus inference is an indirect source of knowledge when it 
serres to correct fflushra. Dharmakrrti says.* <■ Sensation does not 
convince anybody. If it cognizes something, it does it in the way of 
a passive reflex, not in the way of judgment. In that part in which 
sensation has the power to engender the following right judgment, in " 
that part only does it assume (the dignity) of a right knowledge.’ But 
in that part in which it is powerless to do it, owing to causes of 
error, another source of knowledge begins to operate. It brushes away 
aH wrong imagination and thus we have another source (viz. inference) 
which then comes to the front. » 

We find the same train of reasoning with Kamalaslla . 4 

A source of knowledge has indeed been declared to consist in 
uncontradicted experience. But from that experience its sensational 
core has at once been singled out as the true source of the knowledge 
of ultimate reality. The rest, although representing - also uncontra-, 
dieted experience, appears to be a transcendental illusion. « Although 
it is uncontradicted (empirically;, says Kamalaslla , 5 we do not admit 
that it represents (ultimate) truths As soon as a sensation 6 has been 
produced by an external object which in the sequel will he sensed, 
conceived and named, as. e. g„ a fire, attention is aroused and the 
understanding, after having determined its place m the tune and 
space order, produces, a dichotomy. The whole universe of discourse 'is 

1 TTvp-irwncrir-ii'rlatrSd nr.it ialdnh. 

, ‘ Cp ‘ rsl ' 5re!lce Acefcautcj. p. 177 , a part of which has been quoted 
atQTC, p. 223. 

- f rSnarjcn ctmGs^t-htruie 

* TSP., p. SSO. 10 £ 

* TSP~ p. SSO. 14. 

6 rti'rSrTpalirr. 
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§10. Tin: rwAD tabdb op categories. 


From what has been said above it is easy to represent to one self 
(he final table of Buddhist categories, a table which corresponds to 
both the Aristotelian and the Kantian tables. 

The synthesis which is contained in every act of the understan- 
ding, as has been pointed out, is doublp. It is first of all a synthesis 
between a particulat sensation and a general concept, and it is also 
a synthesis of the manifold gathered m that concept This last syn- 
thesis, we have seen, is fivefold. The five kinds of the most general 
predicates correspond, moie or less, to the ten Aristotelian Categoric^ 
if the partial correspondencies and inclusions are taken into account 
This table contains also the logical aspect of Ontology which analyses 
Eos into a common Subject and its fiic classes of Predicates It finds 
its expression in the perceptual judgment in which the five classes 
of are refeircd to this common Subject It contains m addi- 
tion to the five classes of names, or namable things, one gene- 
ral relation, just the relation of flll these Predicates to a common 



Substrate. 

But tlio synthesis of tao unacrswnuuig«»v«uv ... 

of intuition arranged under one concept and its reference a 
Subject, it moreover can connect two or several together 

This synthesis is no more a synthesis of the manifold o ^ 

,s a synthesis between two mteidependent conceptao. s “ e 85eW nd 

tion to tho table of the most gencralnames.we Mhav ^ 
table of the most general relations This seco founded 

ncctcd with inference, since inference is a 
upon necessary relations between two ■ W* ^ofwbu* 

mark of the other. Tins point coastlt ^ * ^ or ^ The table 

between the Buddhist and the Europeantableso»n^ 
of names and the table of relations two different tabta ^ ^ 
Logic, while in both the European tabl ^^^ SubsfBnce to 
mixed up in one and the same ^ gence t0 a il Predicates, 

Quality, or, more precisely, of. conterminous with jute®® 1 , 

is the most general relation which, being ^ fte ot her items of 
and the understanding itself, “ neties > 0 f connection vbe- 

both tables. This relation covers <■£ '-JJ objec t.ve reference 
tber it be the connection o m mm ^ 
or 'whether it be the connection of two tuner 
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similar and disagreement with the dissimilar, 1 . e., by the Mixt Method 
of Agreement and Difference^. If 'the method of agreement alone is 
expressed, the method of difference is also understood. If the method 
of difference is expressed, the method of agreement is also under- 
stood. For the sake of verification and precision both can be 
expressed. 

What is a similar .case m an infeience? and what a dissimilar 
case’ Dharmottara 1 2 * * says — an object which is similar to the object 
cognized in the inference «by the common possession of a quality 
which is the logical predicate represents a similar case». In our 
example all cases possessmg «fireness» will be similar cases. «It is the 
predicate, the thing to be proved, the pvobandum, continues the same 
author, since as long as the inference is not concluded it is not yet 
proved; and it is a quality, because its existence is conditioned by' 
a substratum, fiom which it differs. It is thus a predicated (or derived) 
quahtyn. Dharmottara adds, «No particular can ever make a logical 
predicate. It is always a universal. That is the leason why it is stated 
that the thing to be cognized in an infeience is a common property. 
It is a predicated property and it is general. The similar case is 
similar to the object cognized through an inference, because both are* 
comprehended in the universality of the predicated quality®. 

It follows from this statement that a particular predicate can 
never enter into an inferential process otherwise than by an unnatural 
and pei verse method of expressing it 

What is a dissimilar case? The dissimilar is the non-similar, it is 
the reverse of the similar.' All instances m which the property cognized 
m the inference cannot be present, e g, watei in which fire cannot 
exist, are dissimilar cases. They are either the simple absence of that 
property, or the' presence of something different, or of something 
contradictorily opposed. Thus absence, otherness and opposition con- 
, 8tltute together the dissimilar cases, absence directly, otherness and 
opposition by implication . 8 

The relation of the logical Reason to the Substratum of the infe- 
rence, on the one side, and to the similar and dissimilar cases, on the 
otnei side, is expressed m the three rules of Yasubandhu, wh’ch 
have been endorsed by Digndga and Dharmaklrti They consti- 
tute the celebrated Tluee Aspects of the Logical Reason as 

1 , p 21 1, transl., p. 69. " 

2 NBT , p 21 io, tranBl , p 60. , 

* l 

16* 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES 
I 

Categories or hinds of synthesis under one Concept or one Name (paUcatii/u 
lalpana) 

1. Individuals —Proper Names (nama-Uipana) 

2 Classes — Class Names (jffli -lalpmS) 

S Sensible QtnlitiPS — Their Names (gma-lalpmS) 

4 Motions — V orbs fUrmn-Ialpono) 

fl Second) Substances — Snbstantires (iraiya-lolptmi) 


II 

Categories of Relations (between two concepts) 

1 2 
Affirmations (of necessary defemlence) Negation (of on assumed presence) 
(nffl^/N^ 


Identity (= non-Caueality) CansaUt) (= nan-identity oftbe onderiyingreslitj) 
(tmtmya) (faintpatli) 

According to the Indian method of counting the ultimate items » 
n classification, there 'are only three Categories of Relation, .wftjjj 
Identity and Causahty. The subordinate and derivative tads an. no 
counted, neither is that Affirmation which embraces both Identity 
and Causahty counted 

§ 11, Abe the items of the table sidtuallt exclusive. 

Does this table of Categories satisfy to the principles of * ' wj 
logical division’ Are its parts exclusive of one flat 

in overlapping items’ Is the division „ 

both classifications of Aristotle and of Kan be tta 5 

contain flans in this respect Does the Buddhist faWef n otf 

Dharmottara asks 2 with 1 ® pect t ^ , Negation— “T |ll!Se!trefte 
imsm which are Identity, Causahty and hegataon ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10n the "problem of taiStmfa and ‘ W*® 0 * £ Eaudull, 

first chapter, and BBT second chapter, W9,t M t. 
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2. In. Similar only. 

3. In Dissimilar never. 

If the reason were not. present in the totality of the Subject, 
a fallac y would result. E. g., the Jama inference « trees are sentient 
beings, because they sleep » is a logical fallacy, since the sleep which 
is mamsfested by the closing of the leaves at mght is present in some 
trees only, not in their totality. 

If the rules of inference required that the reason should be present 
in all similar cases, then one of the arguments directed against the 
Mimamsakas viz «the sounds of speech are not eternal entities, 
because they are produced at wiU», would not be correct, since produ- 
ced at will are only a part of the non-eternal things, not all of them. 

The same argument when stated in a changed form, viz. «the 
sounds of speech are produced at will, because they are impermanent » 
will contain an infringement of the thiid rule since '«the mark of 
impermanence is piesent in one part of the dissimilar cases, such as 
lightning etc., which, although impermanent, are not voluntarily pro- 
duced. 

If the third rule would have been formulated m the same phra- 
sing as the second, i. e., if it would require the absence of the reason 
from the-' dissimilar instances only, then the inference «the sounds of 
speech are non eternal, because they can be produced at willu would 
not be correct, since voluntary production is absent not in dissimilar 
instances only, but also in some of tbe similar, non eternal, instances , 
such as lightening etc 

It is easy to see that the second and thud rule correspond to the 
major piemise of Anstotle’s first and second figure, and the first rule 
is nothing but the rule of Aristotle’s minor premise. 

The order of the premises is inverted, the minor occupies the 
first place and this corresponds to the natural procedure of our 
understanding when engaged in the process of inference. Tnfarenr.<» 
primarily proceedes from a particular to another particular' case, and 
recalls the general rule only .in a further step of cognition. The 
• general rule is here stated twice in its positive and negative or 
contraposed form, as will be stated later on when examining the 
Buddhist theory of the syllogism. 

§ 7 . DtTA'R.WATTTBTI’B TBACT ON EEIiATIONS. " 

We have so far established 'that inference consists m a) a neces- 
sary connection between two concepts or two facts and b) m the reference 
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it is just the same On the other hand, a concept may he the same, or the 
difference between them undiscermble, yet the real thing to which they 
refer will be different E g., this same A v »nJej>aattwo different momentsof 
its existence. According to the Buddhists, two moments of the Maps 
are two different things, causally related. In the concepts of fire and 
smoke both the concepts and the real things are different Bnt the 
tame relation of causality obtains between two consecutive moments 
of smoke as between the first moment of smoke and the preceding 
moment of fire. Thus the term synthetic refeiB to a synthesis of two 
different things, the term analytic to a synthesis of two different con- 
cepts. 

Thus interpreted synthetic and analytic judgments are exclusive of 
each another and we cannot maintain, as. has been done in European 
logic, that a synthetic judgment becomes analytic in the measure in 
which its synthesis becomes familiar to us. 

It is thus proved that the Buddhist table of categories possesses 
order and systematical unity, since its parts are exclusive of one 
another. It remains to examine whether the table ls'exhaustive 


§ 12. Is THE BUDDHIST TABLE OP BELATIOHS EXHAUSTIVE 9 

" Dharmottara asks , 1 «Are there no other .relations representing 
valid reasons?.. «Why should only these three relations (viz Negation, 
Identity and Causality) represent valid reasons?!- The answer is tt, 
according to Dharmaklrti, relation means here dependence » 
thing can convey the existence of another one only ^epitis^ 
tiaUy dependent on the latter,- 9 1 e , such relations winch Reason* 
which are the foundation of inference, are relations of nec ^J^ 
dence Dharmottara explains,- -When the cause of Mumflung » » 
he (synthetically) deduced, or an essential quality “ dthe 

(■analytically), the effect is essentially dependent on its ca ( 

*** i. * » 

conception from which it is deduced. Both these conne 

Essential Dependence » Leaving only two reto- 

a special principle to he examined later on, t here* ^ 
trons of necessary Dependence. They are * er b; ^ t ive reference, 
dence of two conceptions having one and the same j 

. mot p 25 8, transl , p 69 
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Dharmakirti attacked so much importance to this problem that, 
besides incidentally treating it in his great work, he singled it out for 
special treatment in a short tract of 25 mnemonic verses with the authors 
own commentary, under the title of «Exammation of -Relational!. 1 * * 
In a sub-~c omm ent on this woik SankarSnanda, snrnamed the Great 
Brahmin, thus characterizes its aim and content — «This work consi- 
ders the problem of Reality. By one mighty victorious stroke, all exter- 
nal objects whose reality is admitted (by the Realists) will be repudiated, 
and, in contrast to it, that ultimate reality which the author himself 
acknowledges will be established!! Indeed, if all relations are cancelled, 
the Unrelated alone emerges as the Ultimate Reality. In the first stanza 
Dharmakirti states that conjunction or relation necessarily means 
dependence. Therefore «all relations in the- sense of ultimate (or in- 
dependent) reality do not really enstii Vmltadeva, in another sub- 
comment, states that the expressions «related to anothem, r dependent 
on another », « supported by anothem, « subject to another’s will» are 
convertible. Causality, Contact, Inherence and Opposition are not reali- 
ties by themselves. There are no r possessors » of these relations 
otherwise than in imagination. A reality is always one reality, it 
cannot be single and double at the same time. Dharmakirti states,® 

Since cause and its effect 
■ Do not exist at once, 

How can then their relation be existent? 

If it exists m both, how is it real? 

If it does not exist m both, how is it a relation’® 

Therefore Causality is a relation superimposed upon reality by 
our understanding, it is an interpretation of reality, not reality itself 4 
YScaspatimiSra 5 quotes a Buddhist who remarks that these rela- 
tions considered as objective realities aie, as it were, unfair dealers 

1 Sambandha - pariksS, to 1)8 found in -the Tanjnr with the commentaries 
of the author and two subcommeataries' of Yinltadera and Sankarananda. 
The Buddhist theory of relations is analysed by V3caspatimisra, m his NK , 
p 289 ff , ■where a satntarga-partlsa is inserted 

* Sambandha-pariksa, VII 

8 A similar line of argument is found in Pr samncc , H. 19' 

4 This, of coarse, refers to empirical causation alone, a causation between two 
constructed objects is itself constructed. Ultimate causation of the pamt-mgeant, 
we have seen, is not a relation, Bince it is synonymous with ultimate reahtyv 

5 NK„ p 289 The same comparison, but in another connection, is quoted by< 
the same author in T3tp,, p 289 9 
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because we know from expenence that this kind of flavour is invariably 
concomitant with a definite colour. This invariable connection cannot be 
treated as fonnded on causality, because bothjphenomena are sunulta 
neons, wheieas causality is a inflation of necessary sequence To thisthe 
Buddhists answer that all these relations are traceable to causality, if 
- causality is rightly understood. Indeed, every instant of a gustatory sense- 
datnm is dependent on a preceding complex of visual, tactile and oilier 
data of which alone this stuff consists The colour which exists simulta- 
neously with the flavour is i elated to the latter only through the medinm 
of the preceding moment m which visual, tactile and othei sense-data 
repiesent that complex oi causes, m functional dependence on which 
the next moment of colour can arise What the realist calls a stuff is 
for the Buddhist a complex of momentaiy sense-data Thus fte mfe- 
lence of colour through flavour is really fonnded on simultaneous 
production by a common cause The Buddhist considers causality 
microscopically, as a sequence of point-instants Every real thing is 
resolvable into a stream of pomt-mstants, and every following instant 
arises in neccssaiy dependence upon a complex of preceding moments To 
this Ultimate Causality, or Dependent Origination, every real thing is 
subject Vacaspntimisra 1 seems indirectly to concede tins point 
«Thc inference of colom fiom the presence of a certain flavoui, sajshe, 
is made by ordinary people They have eyes of flesh (i e , coarse 
sensibility) winch cannot distinguish the mutual difference between 
point-instants of ultimate reality. Nor is it permissible foi critical 
philosophers to tianscend the boundaries of experience and to change 
the charactei of established phenomena m compliance mthtbarown 
ideas,® because if, they do it, they will cease to be cnticd pbitos - 
phers ». 3 This sounds like an indirect confession that for a pMoaoph 
all real mteidependence must be ultimately traceable to Causality- i 
Buddhist concludes that because one fact can convey the existence 

a conjoined p.opert.cs. » sumlar to scomborent propert.es. or to 
reaX of two concepts Thu's Prof A Bain appears to accept, ^ 

nay, tlia theory of the two exclusive modes of * cocn - 

Causation {tadatmyMtpatH) He also W **. » . 

sa'SvstttKfSswa---- 

op T5tp, p. 105 18 ff 
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There is no third possibility. The division is founded on the dicho- 
tomizing principle, and the law of excluded middle forbids to assume 
any third coordinated item. This gives ns two fundamental types of 
reasoning or of inference The one is founded on Identity. We may 
call Identit y the case when of the two necessarily related sides the 
one is the part of the other. They both refer to the same fact, their 
objective reference is identical The difference between them is purely 

logical. v. _ , 

The other type of reasoning is founded on Causation. Every effect 
necessarily presupposes the existence of its cause or causes. The 
existence of the cause can he inferred, but not vice veisa, the effect 
cannot be predicted from its causes with absolute necessity, since the 
causes not always carry them effects Some unpredictable circumstance 
can always jeopardize their production 1 

The first type of reasoning may be exemplified by the following 
inferences — 

This is a tree, 

Because it is a SimSapa, 

All simsapas are trees. 

' Another example — 

The sound is impermanent, 

Because it is produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced at will is impermanent '» 

Impermanence and willful production are two different character- 
stics which refer to the same objective point, to the sound. The 
Simiapa and the tree likewise refer to the same reality. The difference 
between them is a difference of exclusion s The tree excludes all non- 
trees, the iimSapa excludes' in addition to all non-trees moreover all 
trees that are not SimSapas. But the real thing to which both terms 
refer is the same. We therefore can say -that they are related through 
Identity, or by an identical objective reference. 

An example of the other type is the often quoted — 

There is here some fire, 

Because there is smoke. 

There is no smoke without fire. 


1 Gp. SBT., p 40 8 
, 8 vyacrth-Wieia 
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§13. UnxvehsaiI act Recess art Judgments.- • 


«E\periencc, positive and negative, 1 says Dharmakrrti, 5 can ncm 
produce (a knowledge) of (die strict necessity of inseparable connection 8 
This always 1 eposes either on the law of Causality* or on the law of 
Identity *» That is to say, e\pciience, positive and negative, furnishes to 
our understanding all the ma tenuis for the construction of concepts 
But by itself sensible experience is but a chaos of disordered mtmtion 
The undeistandmg, besides constructing flic concepts, arranges them 
so as to gi\e them order and systematical unity. It annnges them, so 
to speak, eilbci along a vortical lino in depth 01 along a hoi ratal 
line in breadth. It thus pioduccs synthesized bits of 1 eality auanged 
as cause and effect along a vertical line, and it pioduces a si stem of 
stabilized concepts deliinioated against one another, but united by the 
law of Identical Hefei cnee. The law of Conttadiction is not mentioned 
by Dharniakrrti in this context, but it evidently is implied as the , 
principle of all negative judgments. Thus the Ians of Contindictnm, 
of Causality and of Identical Bcfcience are the three laws nhieh are 
the oiiginal possession of the Understanding. They aie not denied 
from cxpeucnce, they piecede it and make it possible They are theie- 


a synthesis of units, and nil understanding is either conscious]} 01 uncoMOOusb 
a synthesis of units Thus the Buddhist table is mode uocortiug to That's tm 
principle' that nail division a priori liy moans of concepts must bo 4 kMoot“ 
(CPU , § 11) For the same reason Similarity or Agreement as irell asDjBBtimsrtj 
or Difference are not Categonos, as some philosophers have assumed Thoj «» 
coextensive with thought or cognition They me active pnnuipJcs eien u> « 
perceptual judgment They are just the namo m Induction The first aspect of mw 
reason, vir , its presenoo in similnr case", or cases of agreement, corrospon « 
Method ot Agroemont Its thud aspect corresponds KTthe Method of DiBwea 
Prof A Bain, Logic, II, p 61, sajs, «Tho Method of Agreement is 
and fundamental mode of proof for all connections whatever Under tto> 
we must bo ready to admit nil lands oT conjunctions, reducing them under 
when we are able and indicating pure coexistence when the presumes 
to that mode » This sounds like Dharoottttin, p 81 
ua that a Relations arc either Causation or Identity and that both w| 

mm he a, i e , the methods of Agreement end Difference serve to estab 
Cniwation and Coinbercnce k 

i daitona-adai tana w 

a Quoted from Pi am vUrtika, I S3 in TMp, P IS, * * 


p. 207 8 

3 awnaWwia-mj/nHifl 

4 Ifirya-ta? ana-bhSio myamaltth 
fi siabftato myamalah 
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Strictly speaking both kinds of judgment aie synthetic, because 
understanding itself, and its function the judgment, is nothing bnt 
synthesis. The conception of a SmSapS is synthesis, the conception of 
a tree is synthesis, their union is likewise a synthesis. Hie same refers 
to the conceptions of smoke, of fire and of their union. The intellect 
can dissolve only wheie it has itself previously united . 1 But in one 
case the predicate is a part of the subject and is seemingly extracted 
out of it by analysis. In the other case it is not a part of it, it must 
be added to it, and can be found out by experience only. 

The so called synthetic judgment is always experimental. The so 
called analytic judgment is always ratiocinative. The use of the 
understanding is double, it either is purely logical and consists in 
bringing order and system into our concepts, or it is experimental 
and consists in establishing causal relations by observation and expe- 
riment Causality in this context, says Dharmottara , 2 ms a conception 
familiar in common* life. It is known to he derived from experience 
of the cause wherever the effect is present, and from the negative 
experience of the absence of the effect when its cause is absent ». The 
Identity upon which the so called analytic judgment is founded is not 
a familiar concept Therefore its definition is given by Dharmakxrti* 
He says , 8 -Identity is a reason for deducing a predicate when 
the subject alone is by itself sufficient for that deduction,, 
l. e , when the predicate is part of the subject. It is therefore not abso- 
lute Identity, it is, as some European philosophers have called it, 
a partial Identity. Dharmottara explains/ -What kind of logical 
reason consists in its merely being contained in its own predicate? 
This predicate possesses the characteristic of existing wheresoever the 
mere existence of the reason is ascertained A predicate whose presence 
is dependent on the mere existence of the reason, and is dependent 
on no other condition beside the mere existence of the fact constituting 
the reason, such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason 
(and can be analytically deduced from it),. Some remarks on the 
difference between the European, Kantian, treatment of the problem of 
synthetic and analytic judgments and the Buddhist conception will be 
made in the sequel. 


a NUT 75 " i 18 f “ d) Tte perceptnal judgment is analytic olso(Sig 
HBT . P 24 . 11, trass] , p. 67. 

* Ibid , p 23 . 16, trass] , p 66. 

4 Ibid. 


wart, 1 142) 
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and SBnkliya share m the realistic view that the understanding repre- 
sents initially a-tdbula tasa, comparable to the pure light of a lamp, 
that it contains no images and that there are no pnnaples in the 
intellect hefoie accidental expenence comes to fill it up with more or 
less accidental facts and rnles. 

The Buddhists, on the othei hand, maintain that there is a set 
of necessary principles -which aie not revealed by the lamp of expe- 
rience, but represent, so to say, this lamp its elf The Ian of Contra- 
diction, the law of Identity and the law of Causality are the three 
weapons with which oui understanding is armed before it starts on 
the business ot collecting experience If we weie not sore, before 
every experience, that the smoke which we see has necessarily a cause, 

- or, moie piecisely, that every moment of smoke depends upon a sat 
of preceding moments, we never could infer the presence of file from 
the piesence of its effect No one Bhoit of an Omniscient Bemg could 
then ma-ire inferences If, as the Bealist maintains, the Smiapa and the 
tree aie two different leakties whose simultaneous mheience in a com- 
mon substrate has been levealed by an accidental, though nncontra- 
dicted, experience, no one again, short of an Omniscient Bemg, con 
maintain that the SmSapU is necessarily and always a tree M 
the same object bemg' blue cannot also be non-blue is « tain Wo 
any experience, albeit the blue and the non-blue aie known to 

“CrS we possess Universal and Necessary Mb £ 

intimately connected with the fact that we possess pm^of^ 
preceding every expeuence and that we posses 
Categories of them, neither moie nor less, 

- § 14 The lbots of the use op pcte undehstanotw. 

Bat although the laws of Contradiction of Ident^ £ 

Of Causality are the original possession of om undeis 

l0r to take another example, a ° i^conia raa^ totAa"^^ 
necessarily and always the shorten distance 1 C0 J£ by 0 -n.aI.ty, I bat 
Predicate in this ooiyeraol judgment ore nni cd 1 1 t,^o f ^ ^ 

. 0 f identical Reference. All mathomatt * ^,.. ea pil oehdrtal 

founded on the principle of Henttfal but the jodgaenf.11iw»^ 

distance are known to ns from fcI msble expenen^ ^ ^ ^ sn bje*t ;» > &> 

Shortest d.stance, became it is o^mgM 98M e « ,t is not im*'* 

Occidents of experience It is anaiy»«u 
CauUation 
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We shall ■ thus have two different tables of Categories, a table 
ef the Categories of namable things and a table of the Categories of 
Relations between two concepts 

First Substance is not entered into the list, because, as has been 
explained, it is the common substratum for all categories, it is not 
a Category, it is a non-Category. Neither is Quality in general to.be 
found in it. because Quality in general embraces all categories, it is 
coextensive with the term Predicate or Category. Simple quahties are 
ultimate sense-data, as appears in the perceptual judgment «this is blue» 
or. more precisely, «this point possesses blueness». Complicated quali- 
ties are classes; e. g., in tbe perceptual judgment nthis is a cow» which 
means as much as "this point of leality is synthesized as possessing 
cowness». Second Substances are metaphorical First Substances. On the 
analogy of a reality "possessing cowness», the cow itself appears also 
as a substance when it is conceived in its turn as something possessing 
attributes, e.g.. «horn-ness». As an example of such substances Dignaga 
gives "the possessor of horns » or « horny », which for us would be a 
possessive adjective We thus amve at the following two Tables of 
judgments and their corresponding Categories. 

TABLE OF JUDGMENTS 

I 

Pepceptual judgment (sai Halpala-pratyalsa). 

1 Its Quantity — Extreme Singular (sialnlsanam adhyaiatlyamanam) 

2. Its Quantity — Affirmation-Reality (mdht = lastu) 

8 Its Relation — Conformity ( sariipya ) t 

4 Its Modality — Apodictic [micaya) 

II 

Inferential judgment (amtmana-tikalpa). 

1 

Quantity 

Universal [samanya-laksanam adhyaiasiyamanam ) 

2 ‘ 8 

Relation. 

Affirmation [tidhi). Synthetic=Cau6al [larya-anumana) 

Negation (pratisedha) Analytic=non-Causal (srabhavanumana^ 

4 

Modality 

Apodictic [micaya) 
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itself (ns n sensible fact), bnt (he existence of a real effect always pre- 
supposes the existence of its cause - Therefore this 1 elation -is real 
(indirectly)», i e , it is constructed by the intellect on a basis oh call ty. 
But tbo principle of Causality itself is an onginal possession of the 
undei standing . 1 This Dhaimnkirti hns expressed in his celebiated 
and often quoted stanza tiansUted above 2 


§ 1 5. HiSTOBICAL SKETCH OF THE VIEWS OF IkFEEEKCB, 

The Science of Logic (nt/aya-Sastta) developped in India out of a 
Science of Dialectics (tai la-iasti a). Infei ence appeals m the latter as one 
of the methods of pi oof, but its partis insignificant, it is lost in ninnl- 
titudeof dialectical tricks lesoitcdtom public debates Itsgradnalnse 
in impol tance l uns parallel n ltli the gi adual decrease m Hie impoi tance of' 
dialectics 3 During the Hlnayana penod the Buddhists seem to know 
nothing about eithci syllogism oi mfeience But with the advent of 
a new age, at that period of Indian philosophy when the teaching of 
the leading schools were put into systematical Older and their funda- 
mental treatises composed, inference appears in the majority of them 
as one of the chief sornces of om knowledge, second in ordei and in 
importance to sense-pea caption At the right and at the left wings of 
the philosophical fiont of that peiiod we have two schools which, 
although for conti aiy leasons, deny mfeience as a souice of real 
knowledge The oithodox Mimamsnkn s deny it because neithei sense- 


l Of course that Causality, or efficiency, which is synonymons with 
itself, with the Thing-in-Itself, is not o category of the understanding, itis tn 
non-category, the common substrate for all predicates or for oil categories o 


understanding. 

a Pram vart, I 88, ep above, p 260 , . 

a The ougin of the Indian doctrine of inference and syllogism must ee i b 
nous I find no unmistakable proofB of its foreign descent Its whole c°n<*pWm 
one of the usomcee of knowledges (pramana) gives it from the start an eps 
logical character S 0 Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, p 497 ff,as«u > 
inflnonce of Aristotle nwliose writings were widely read in those days* ___ 
also thinks that the introduction of different parts of the Greek Pr "”' ^ 

« must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated into aa ^ 

with Indian thought and languages. Although au intercourse 
Indian scholarships is highly probable, the Indian doctime seem 
followed its own lme of development' The similar, ties are easily 1 tho 

Subject-matter and the divergence must be explained by the original V 
Indian standpoint ~~ 
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different varieties of those relations upon which inference is founded. 
But why do we reckon only three (final) items? The varieties may be 
innumerable? » To this the answer of Dharmakirti is the following 
one — ((Inferential cognition is either Affirmation or Nega- 
tion, and Affirmation is double, it either is founded on Iden- 
tity or on Causality.# This answer means that, since the division 
is made according to the principle of dichotomy, the parts are exclu- 
sive of each another, there can he nothing - between them, the law of 
Excluded Middle precludes any flaw in this respect Indeed the fact that 
all judgments are divided m Affirmation and Negation is firmly estab- 
lished in logic since the times of Aristotle who even has introduced 
this division into his definition of the judgment. It is therefore wrong 
to coordinate the parts of this division with other items, belonging to 
other divisions, because the parts will then necessarily be ovei- 
lappmg. 


The affirmative judgment again can either be analytic or synthetic, 
in other words, either founded on Identity or on non-identity. The 
latter, 1. e. the interdependence or the synthesis of non-identical facts, 
is nothing but Causality. Thus the division into Identity and Causality 
or, which is the same, the division of all judgments into analytic and 
synthetic is also founded upon the dichotomizing principle and must 
be deemed logically conect in accordance with the law - of Excluded 
Middle, provided analytic and synthetic are understood m the 
sense which is given to this division in Buddhist logic. Dharmot- 
tara insists 1 that, the division is strictly logical. He says, (.The 
predicate in jndgments is sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 
Since affirmation and negation lepresent attitudes mutually exclusive, 
the reasons for them both must he different Affirmation again can 
on£ be either of something diffeient or of something non-different. 
Difference and non-difference being mutually opposed by the law of 
eontiadictioD, then justifications (in judgments) must also be different... 

We niust not forget that what is here called Identity is an iden- 
tity or objective reference, the union of two different concepts which 
may be identical in extension or the one possess only a part of the exten- 

T 0 :: : iefemn S t0 same objective reality. 

Tno concepts may be different, yet the objective reality 'to which they 

Z u the same E - g 1 fte conce P ts of a free and of a Simiapl 

^rent, yet the particular thing to which they refei is identical, 


JSTBT.p 24 19, turns! , p. 69. 
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through the senses .. 1 Inference deals with concepts, i a, with 
the general and <>tlic geneial cannot be seen»; s it cannot enta 
into us through the senses This view is a duect consequence of the 
definition of sensc-poiception as piuc sensation Sense-peiccption is 
not the «eldcst» or chief souice® of knowledge, in lognrd of winch 
infeience would bo a subordinate somce, second m order and in impor- 
tance. Both somces have equal lights 4 Infeience in this context 
means understanding in geneial as contrasted with sensibility s The 
senses alone ycild no definite knowledge at all Jmendiabhuddhi 
says that the «iion-Buddhists alone tlimk that the senses can yeild definite 
cognition » On the othei hand, the undeistnndmg alone is poweiless 
to produce any' knowledge of leahty Both somces aie equally powei- 
less alone, and equally efficient togethci. But the understanding or 
infez'enco witli its own principles which exist in it pievionsly to all 
experience contains the possibility of oui knowledge of necessary 
truths This seems to have been the view of Dignuga, a view which 
he did not succeed to formulate definitely and which was later formu- 
lated by Dhaimaknti. Dignaga objects to tbe contention of the 
Naiyayiks that tlie results are piedictable when we know the causes, 
and that we can mfei the future lcsult 0 from the picsence of its 
causes «The result is not established by the presence of the cause, 
says he, the cause may bo piesent, but an impediment may wterfer^ 
and nnothei (secondary) cause can fail, aud then the lesult will no 
appear .. 7 He also objects to the theory of the SSnkhyas when they 


ip r samuec, II 28 — hbrd-pa dbaii-bas gstifi-bya-mtn=nn 
wdnycna ythyalc This coincides almost leibatun with Kant’s words, CPU, § » 
nthe connection (conjunctio=sainbandha) of anything manifold can nwer 
into ns through tho senses (=1i a mdnyam grbyate)» 

2 ibid , II 29 — spyt mthon-ba yaii minima samanyam dilytdc. 

* pratyalsam va jyatham pramanam, T8P , p 161 22. 

* tulya-balam , cp NBT , p 0 12 

1 Cp NB , I 12—17, who* the principle is laid dow n that the senses nppre 
the individual, 1 e., the thing ns it is strictly in itself, shorn of all its « ^ 

■whereas inference apprehends, reap constructs, the general, cp Pr earn no 2ff ’ 
ns well ns the nitft and tho remains of Jinendrahuddhi, op rat, 

« From this standpoint the future is altogether uncogaizable, °P th() 

larati, fot 124 a 8,c P NBT.,p 40 S.transl p 108 menwede^topred^^ 
future it is only an indirect consequence of tho law of Ca “ e!ltl “> ^ 

that every thing depends on its caoses. The 
bnt the cause does not necessarily carry its result, since tin nne p 

“ fSTJES, n. so-OTrt. »■>*» — “’** *' 

randt etdhyatt 
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or. if the objective reference is not the same, it is an interdependence 
of two real facts of which the one is the effect of the other. He 
effect is necessarily dependent upon its canse. Causality is for the 
Buddhist nothing but Dependent Origination. Apart from these two 
hinds of necessary dependence, the one logical, the other real, there 
is no other possible interdependence. 

The Indian Realists reject both these Buddhist contentions, viz , 
they reject that there are analytical judgments which are founded on 
Identity, and they reject that all necessary synthetical judgments aie 
founded on Causality. The classification according to them is not 
exhaustive. The analytical judgment founded on Identity, first of all, 
does not exist at aJL When two conceptions aie identical, the one 
cannot be the reason for deducing the other, the deduction will he 
meaningless. If it be objected that the reality is the same, but the 
superimposed conceptions alone are different, the Realist answeis'that 
if the conceptions are different, the corresponding lealities are 'also 
different. -If the concepts were not real. says he, they would not he 
concepts .. 1 The judgment iaru is rrlsa (which both terms mean 
a tree) would he foumled on Identity, but not the judgment »Sii»fcyfl 
Is a tree. . because and ttee are for the Realist two different 

realities, both cognized m experience which teaches them invariable 
cmcoTiitance a”d the inherence of the tree in the ii mSapS 

Xor are a'l real relations traceable to Causality. There are a great 
numbirof invariable conconutances ascertained by urcontradicted expe- 
rience which are not reducible neither to Identity nor to Causation.il «* 
the rising oi the sun is invariably connected with its rising the dav 
Kfore: % appearance of a lnnor constellation on one side of the 
h.-riroa is always accompaniei by the disappearance of another con- 
s.eliauon on the opposite side, the rising of the moon is concomitant 
wui. hie i tide m the sea etc. All these are examples of invariable 
c.’tconutance which is not founded on causation . 5 When we experience 
‘ e !uVl ' ir * vf '' Qm " stufr can infer the presence of its coloni,® 


*; ;0s 2*—'Sfr"&cty 1 nrits'arrfc iattca-ampaeattcJi 
- C ’ rr ‘ ' P 203. and Tatp . p 107 

Al B ' fa . u J . Klr '' d t0 tf.1t Causality is toe only relation of 
Udc.ILpn.rOfT7n I fo m ,«fc,of Coe* 
' rn: ' r l ' e <" elation. It remains to b £ SK . a 
**«■' « ^ r ^ S0 ^^, KD n 

7 CC3;0 - BE ' 1 rrfKItlcs of Dote he fnrUer 

7 73=5 ** CMWesw w.tfcout CanscUono The 
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Jgh tide m the sea . , the deal watci in the pond, m antol m is 
simultaneous with the r» of the planet Agastva, etc etc IS, 
instances. fall undei the aphoiism which mentions the fom kinds of 
lektions, (although they me not included under one of them m mrh- 
cular) because its meaning (is not to give an exhaustive classifiSion 
f idations) but to indicate (and exemplify) concomitance in geneial» 
t , J ® natural end “‘V to give an exhaustive table of relations has 
thus been abandoned as soon as, it was realized that experience 
irhich is always to a certain extent accidental, cannot furnish bv 
itself neither any necessaiy tiuths, noi a defimtely fixed number of 
them 

The woids of PraiastapBda aie likewise an indirect indication 
that at the time of DignSga the question was aheady debated wke- 
thei theie aie any real lelations not tiaceahle to Cansahty. 

But although DignSga seems to have had in his head the system 
of lelations which we find deaily stated in the works of Dharmakliti, 
he was not sufficiently categorical m expiessing it and it .was left to 
his gieat followei to give to this theory its final formulation Tn the 
tone between the two masteis theie was a fluctuation in the school 
ISvaiasena, the pupil of DignSga, denied the possibility of strictly 
necessary and univeisal principles in oui knowledge Accoidmg to 
him , 1 no one short of an Omniscient Being could possess a knowledge 
strictly universal and necessaiy He in this point lalhed to the Vaiiic- 
sikas. He evidently was convinced that the works of DignSga did 
not contain the theory which vas found m them by Dharmakrrti 
and so it was left to the lattei to clear up all doubt m this respect 
and finally to establish the Buddhist .table of the Categories of 
Relations 2 


1 MahUpandita Ilvarasena’s opinions are leferrod to mthe commcntaiy 
of frakya-buddhi and ha is quoted by Egyal-tsh&b in his Thar- Jam He 
maintained that ordinary men {jshur-mihm-'ba-Tnami=arwg-dar^%na1i) can never 
know that the reason is totally absent in the dissimilar cases, exceptions to the 
general proposition are always possible This was rejected by pointing ont.si* 
cases m which this opinion conflicts with different passages of the NySva- 
mnkha and Pr samnee — ftgat-Va-irug-gt sgo-nas jmn-chtn Sban •p!tyug~sit-I<’ 
Utttl-ia phtns-lhsiil-m The commentator PrajETikara Gupta hoc ever seems to 
have reverted to the now that necessary troths are discovered by supernatural 
intuition, cp vol H, p 130 n 

2 It is therefore clear that the smVhSutnumana which already appeals in Hie 
Uttnratantm and other writings of Asnnga cannot have the some meaning i> 
with Dhanaakirti 
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but the definition of inference and to separate it from syllogism as 
Dignffga has done in India. 

As to the hne of demarcation between Judgment and Inform*^ 
it is settled m India on altogether different hnes from wliat it is id 
the majority of European systems. Since Judgment, Synthesis and 
Understanding are equivalent terms, all inference is contained under 
tlio head of judgment. But the judgment can eithci contain the sta- 
tement of one fact, or the statement of a necessary interdependence 
between two facts The first js always leducible to a perceptual 
— judgment, the second is an inference. Dignaga, whose leading pimaplc 
is a difference between Sensibility and Understanding, distinguishes 
between pure sensation, perceptual judgment and mfeience. His real 
aim is to distinguish sensibility from the understanding, but in 
compliance with tradition he treats of thein under the heads ofsense- 
peiception and inference. That the synthesis of the manifold of intution 
in one concept and the synthesis of two inteidepcndent concepts are 
two quite different operations of the understanding is occasionally 
hinted by Kant, when he says that there is a synthesis m all acts 
of the understanding, «whethei we connect the manifold of 
intuition 01 seveial concepts together * 1 * 

The usual foim of a judgment which is defined in Euiopean Logic 
as a piedicative relation (1. e. synthesis) between two concepts applies, 
from the Indian standpoint, to infeicntml judgment 01 syllogism In 
fact it is always the major premise of a syllogism in which the inter- 
dependence of two concepts (the middle and the majoi terns) are 
expressed The. common substiate for both these concepts, 01 the 
minoi term, when it is not expressed, is understood, it is tho common 
Subject of all Piedicates, the Fust Essence of all tilings Thus the 
majoi piemise can lonlly contain the whole mfeience Tins is just the 
opinion of Prof. A Bam 9 when he says that urn affuming a £enewl 
pi opositsm, real Inference is exhausted*. «When we have said 
„ All men are mortal ” we have made the greatest possibly stretch of 
mfeience We have meuned the utmost pent of inductive haznid* This 
hazardous step of a universal judgment is explained, we have seen, 
by the Yai§esikas, to whom ISvaiasena ‘seems to have iallied, as 
a super-human intuition. But Digntiga and^ Dhaimakirti avc 
■offeied anothei explanation. ' t 


i OPR., § ie ( 2 -fl ed) 

a Logic, I, p 209 
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fore in safety against tlie accidents of experience, they aie necessary 
and universal truths. 

All this is denied hy the Realists They deny all strict necessity 
and universality in knowledge and they deny that the understanding 
can he dissected into a definite number of its fundamental and neces- 
sary principles. All knowledge comes from experience which must be _ 
carefully examined. It then can yield faiily reliable uniformities but we 
are never warranted against anew and unexpected experience which can 
come and upset our generalizations. Since all our knowledge without 
exception comes from experience, we cannot establish any exhaustive 
table of relations. Relations are innumerable and various 'as life 
itself. 1 r Therefore says Yiicaspatimisra. 2 we must carefully investi- 
gate whether t_au observed uniformity of sequence) is not called forth 
by some special (additional) condition, and if we dont find any. we 
conclude that it does not exist. (This is the only way) to decide that 
(the observed uniformity) is essential*. 


We thus find in India a parallel to the discussion which so long 
occupied the field of philosophy m Europe, on the origin, ot necessary 
truths. The great battle between Realism and Idealism rased round 
the problem whether our understanding represents by itself, as pure 
understanding, a ialufo rasa, a sheet of white paper upon which expe- 
-rience inscribes its objects and their relations, or whether it is not 
rather an active force having, previously to all experience, its own set 
of principles which constitute its necessary modes of connecting togeth- 
er the manifold of intuition. In Indian phrasing the question is asked, 
whether right cognition a general and inference m particular repre- 
sents a pure light, comparable to- the light of a lamp,’’ which is in no 
way necessarily connected with the objects upon which it accidenfallv 
happens to shed its light, or whether cognition, and the logical reason 
htL ” ecessarii - r c °anected with the cognized object. In the 

wlS T ! Unde f tratI{n§ ‘ must com:st <* some definite principles, 
di are not accidental as all sensible experience is; they must 

felLCin ? ”“ t mak ® * p0S5lble - 0ur knowledge m 

tm i case will have a double origin Its frame work wifi be due to the 

?£ S " f * a *“' M 01 tataS Pn»! 

rlem- ' 5 i f be ** to a11 the accident5 «* sensible expe- 

VaiS8sik«. MM. “jX 
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If something new is added to such a concept, the judgment will be 
synthetical, e g , the judgment nail bodies are heavy*, because heavi- 
ness is not contained in the old concept of a body and has been added 
as a result of some new experience But for the Buddhist all ancient 
features and all new characteiistics winch may be added to a leady 
concept are united by the Identity which is contained m that unity 
of the concept. The Identity of two' non-identical concepts 
consists in the identity of their objective leference' The 
imSapii and the tieo arc not two identical concepts, but the real flung 
to which both these concepts refer is identical One and the same ' 
tiling which is called Simiapa may also be called a tiee The judgment 
which we have, because of its paitial analogy with Kants terminology, 
called analytical, is i sally meant to be a judgment of Identical Refe- 
rence. «Even in those cases, says Dharmottaia , 1 wheie inference is 
founded on Identity (1 e on identity of objective reference), (theie 
is a dependent and an independent part). It is the dependent part 
that possesses the powei to convey the existence of the othei The 

independent part, that pait to which the other part is subordinated, 


is the deduced partu 

The bimiapu and the tiee, although they both lefer to the same 
identical object, aie not identical by themselves They are mteidepen- ^ 
dent, so that wheie one of them, the dependent pait, iB-piesent, the 
other pait, the independent one, Is necessarily piesent also, but no 
vice vcisa The tree is not dependent on the Simsapa Theie can ^ 
tiees which aie not iwi^apcis, but aB SwiSapas are necessanly hees 

The judgment « all wich happens lias its cause* is accoiding 
Kant sjmthetieal, because «tlie concept of cause is entuely ou 
that concept (of something that happens)* and is «by no 
tamed m that representation* This is quite ^ent on thc lu 
side It has been sufficiently established 'above that aU that happens, 
i e , all that exists is necessaiily a cause, the non-muse oe 
exist, reality is efficiency, efficiency is_ cause The judgment win 


1 XBT , p 26 8, transl , p 73 v j,etIior 

* Kant says «m every analytigd proposition all depends o ■ ^ 

the predicate is really thonglit m the representation „m ererj 

criterion ib psychological Dharmaklrti would 'have s (P^ raas t or can 
analytical proposition all depends on this, whether p “ ont 0 f tie 
bo thought in the representation^ thennlge* as I very 
latter* The criterion is logioal necessity, and its es _ 
complicated **■ 
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al tho u gh they are independent m their origin fiom any sensible expe- 
rience, they cannot extend their sway beyond the limits of experience. 
Those objects which by their nature he beyond every possible expe- 
rience, which are metaphysical, which .me «unattamable neither as to 
the place in which they exist, nor as to the tune' at which they appear, 
nor as to the sensible qualities which they possess », — such objects 
aie also uncogmzable by the pure intellect « Their contradiction, says 
Dharmottara, 1 with something else, their causal dependence upon 
something else, then subalternation (or identical lefeience) to some- 
thing else, it is impossible to ascertain. Therefore it is impossible to 
ascertain what is it they aie contradictorily opposed to, and. what are 
they causally related to. For this reason contradictory facts, causes 
and effects aie fit to be denied (as well as affirmed) only after their 
(positive and negative) observation has been recuirent . . . Contia- 
diction, Causation and Subalternation of (interdependent) concepts are 
(in eveiy paiticular case) necessarily based upon non-perception of 
sensibilia», i. e., upon positive and negative experience, upon perception 
and non-perception. 

As to causal relation every paiticular case of it is known when it 
is estabhshed by five consecutive facts of perception and non-percep- 
tion, 3 viz — 

1) the non-perception of the result, e. g. of smoke, before its pro- 
duction, 

2) its peieeption, when — 

3) its cause, the fire, has been perceived, 

4) its non-perception, when— - 

5) its cause is not peiceived. 


There are thus- a) m respect to the lesult two cases (1 and 4) 
of non-perception and one case (2) of perception; b) in respect of the 
cause-one rase (3) of peicepbon and one case (4) of non'-perception 

™ I T titUte a CanSal reMon ™ cognize through 
... the perceptual judgment, but that they 

‘ „ SL rekt6d W6 00811126 onl y m an inferential judgment 
relation, mi C0 “ tance ’ becaus e causality itself, the causal 
S the mt0 0Ur 1111114 <*» senses, it is added 

» d J tag ° Ut0f ltS 0Tra 8tock - Dhaimottaia®- says 
— ^ effect 15 * rodnced > ™ do not really experience causality 

1 5 28 20 ff ! transl , p 105. 

- Cp. N K and all, p, 205 22 ff - 

* p 69, 11; traasl., p 192 . 
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The division of all judgments into synthetical and analytical is, there- 
fore, on the Indian side, an integral pait of the system of alt Cate- 
goiics of necessary relations, while in Kant’s system this division 
stands completely outside his table of Categories sthich includes 
synthetical iiidgmonts only. 

It is not our business at present to make a detailed statement 
and a comparative estimate of the Indian and European achievements 
in this pait of the science of logic. Moie competent pens will no-donbt 
do it some time. We however could not leave without notice a lemark- 
ahlo partial coincidence, as well as the great difference, in a special 
point of epistemological logic, between India and Euiope It is more , 
or less unanimously admitted that Kant’s table of Categories and his 
mannci of ti eating the analytical nnd synthetical judgments have pi oved 
a failure But Kant’s system still stands high as the Himalaya of 
European philosophy A host of respectable woikers arc trying to 
undermine it, without as j et having been successful neithei in pnllmp 
it down completely, nor, still less, m teplacing it by another system 
of the like authoiily Although Kant’s tabic of Cntegoncsis a failure 
in its details, ncvci thclcss his obstinate belief 1) that our undei standing 
must have principles of its own before any experience, 2) that these 
principles aie the foundation of timvcisal nnd necessary judgments 
and 3) that there mast bo an exhaustive table of such principles, 
neither more nor less, — this ins obstinate belief which induced him 
to intmduce Ins twelve-membmed table even wlieic thetfl was a so- 
lutelj no need for it, — tins belief finds a striking support in the 
parallel steps of Indian philosophy. As iegai ds the problem of: 
and synthetical judgments the perusal of the moic then hundred png 
of Vftilungei’s Commentary devoted to a mere summary ot 
amazing variety and mutual contradictions in the views o pos n 
tian phdosophers, will convince the rcadei that the problem ns 
meiged in a hopeless confusion. Although it lemainsapioblem, i _ 
not been neithei solved nor removed and Kant must BtiU hoc 
with the meiit of having fiist appioaclied it n Emopean 8. 
must now wait till some professional philosopher will tightens 
to the relative value of its Indian solution 1 


l There ere thus according to Dharmakirti two aiffor ? t 
aunGI/huui-myama) or two kinds of a prior. “ rtai ” ty >* dth sama M bstn*'<> 
the necessary conjunction of two concepts eomhsrent mono eed^ 1I0caBBarlJj 
of realm, the other about two concept inhering enia a 7 ‘ 

interdependent, concepts The first can be called analytical, the seeene 
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perception nor inference is a source of cogmzing religious duty . 1 The 
Materialists, on the other side, deny it because duect sense-perception 
is for them the only source of knowledge.* Between these two extre- 
mes we have the schools of NyiSya, Vaifegika and SSnkhya winch 
in the period preceding DignSga framed them definitions of inference 
as the second source of our knowledge of the empirical world. With 
Vasuhandhu the Buddhists enter into the movement and produce 
in the Vadavidhi then own fiist definition. All these definitions, 
beginning with the definition of his Master Vasuhandhu, the defi- 
nitions of the Nyaya, the YaiiSesika and the SSnkhya schools, 
as well as the negative attitude of the MlmSnisakas, are meieilessly 
criticized and rejected by DignSga The Nyaya school defines infe- 
rence as a cognition upieceded by sense-perception ».*» This is interpie- 
ted as meaning a cognition whose first step is »a perception of the 
connection between the reason and its consequence ». 4 The Siinkliyas 
maintain that nwlien some .connection has been peicened the esta- 
blishment (on that basis) of another feet is mfeience ... 5 The defimtion' 
of the Vaisesjikas simply states that inference is produced by the 
mark (of the object).* Finally Vasubandhn in the Vadavidhi 
defines it as «a knowledge of an object inseparably connected (with 
another object) by a poison who knows about it (fiom percep- 
tion) ».’ 1 

Dignaga, besides severely criticizing every word of these defini- 
tions from the standpoint of precision in expression, opposes to them 
the general principle that «a connection is never cognized 


„ SBtia * l > 1 2 Utw Mimamsakas, Kumarila etc , define inference 

as a atop from one particular case to another one 

hv ™ - A , CeltaU1 . Pur f ndara attempted t0 ** Poston of the Material ists 
by maintaining that thet deny only the supra-mnndane turn of infeLce TmeL 
phjncs and lehgton, but the Buddhists retorted that they ^ 

‘KY,p 46 8 

STh’S** 11 » P ' -—.-no .d I. », and 

! I 8 'Jf 2 lam 9^m=-riags.hB hbyml-la 

Quoted in Pr samucc. and NT., p . 6 0 14 ff 

»gainst n theVhdr-ufhTmL° f thr't Sam r a ^ BtMZaS 25 “ 27 “re tooted 
SO 3S against the VulMiku 116 Ny5ya - ^ stanaae 

« ff “gamut the MlmSm.akae. ® 6 ~ 45 ****** ^ S5 “ k ^““ «d 
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and majoi piemises of Aiistotte’s syllogism and to its conclusion 
They are virtually the same in syllogism, but their order is different 
An inference is essentially a- process of inferring one particular case 
by its snmhuity to anothei particular case. The general rule uniting 
all particular cases and indicated by the quotation of some examples, 
intervenes subsequently as a uniting member between the two 
paiticular cases A syllogism, on the contrary, starts by proclaiming 
-the general rule and by quoting the examples which support it, and 
then proceeds to a deduction Of the particulai from the general. The 
oidei of the piemises in the Buddhist syllogism is theiefore the same 
as in the Aristotelian First Figiue. It begins with the major premise 
and proceeds to the„ minor one and the conclusion 1 

The diifeience between the infeience «foi,one self», oi, moiepieci- 
sely, «in one self- and the infeience in the sense of a cause which 
pioduces an infeience in the head of a heaisr, is thus considerable* 
The fiist is a process of cognition containing three terms The second 
is a piocess of communicating a ready cognition and consists of pro- 
positions 

In order to nndeistand the position of DignSga in this point, 
•we must keep in mind his idea of what a source or light know- 
ledge is It is the fiist moment of a new cognition, it is not recog- 
nition 2 Theiefore only the fest moment of a fiesh sensation is 
a light cognition m the fullest sense A peiceptnal judgment is aheady 
a subjective construction of the intellect Inference is still more lemote 
fiom that ultimate souice of light knowledge When "knowledge e 
communicated to anothei peison, the fiist moment of a ne ^“ gIU 
in his head can, to a eeitam extent, be assimilated to a fres s - 
tion whose source, or cause, are the piopositions of which a sy 

The following thiee examples will illustrate the difference ns it 
appears m the three types of the infeience «for one self- and 
coiresponding thiee types of the inference. «foi otheis.. 


l Cp with this the indecision of Prof B. Erdmann (&«*»> P 0 f 

this very point In the last edition of his hp» b» 1 premise on 
changing the Aristotelian order of promises and putting ™ rml of 0 hr 
first place He found ttiat this order renden imoro g lgv# rt Ifo* 2 

thought, i e, ho envisaged syllogism as an inference o annally J«» s,Wc 

Sat the or4 in real Me can be the one or of 

- 2p,amSnam=pat7iamaiaram wnamm^amdfogata art 

above, p 65 
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* «tablish a relation of mnutual extermination!! 1 which allots ns, e. g* t 
to infer the absence of snakes in a place where ichneumons aie abundant, 
flic snake, says he, may be a victoi in the struggle with the ichneumon 
and the inference will be a failme. But the inference of impermanence 
frnni the fact of causal origin 2 is ceitain, because it is founded on 
Identity, just as the inference of the preceding moment in the existence 
t r a thins is certain because it is founded on causal necessity. 

Apart from this fundamental divergence, the Yaisesikas, from 
among all non-Baddhist schools, come the nearest to the Buddhists, 
both in their definition of inference and m their classification of re- 


lations. 7 Ihey acknowledge 4 kinds of relations, viz. Causality, 
Ounherence in a common substrate, Conjunction (or simple conco- 
mitaneji end Opposition or Negation. If Comherence is understood 
a* Id- atic.il Reference and the category of Conjunction dropped alto- 
s-’tlu-r, the classification will not difier substantially from the one 
*.i Dhnrmakirti. Conjunction is either superfluous itself or makes 
tl.e three other categories superfluous. The aim of the fourfold division 
hmveier a<= \ .Icaspati thinks was to be complete and exhaustive 
with member- mutually exclu-ivc of one another* Dignaga records 5 
thrt at his time the Yaisesikas explained the generalizing step which 
the understanding makes v.hen it moves flora a particular case to 
a umvetsal premise as a supernatural intuition, evidently because it 
wa, mic\pt.unaMc from experience The idea of a fixed nnmber of rela- 
tion* v as mertheless dropped l.y them in the sequel. Prasastapdda 

u A ? hon ? ls raontioa CiU1 ^Hty etc. (as the categories of 
I-t.atnm\ they do it In the nay of examples, not in order to have 

r h 5 CSpericnce that othorrfr 

ST -, ,? :7 hcn ths pronounces the 

M Vl ,! u “ " an m<facation tliat the chief priest is present 
— . ° }s " ot S0CQ: tlle ris ing of the moon is a token of the 

r, i 1 Tv", cp ib.d 

• »!, 1 


- 1 c' t* e ■**"*:“ Bac,ncc “• 20 B. Ths sevenfold firi. 

'*■ r -‘r ; 5‘C Si" 1 - '“{*'* T ™' c . n lbc work ad n S3 and 
1 ‘ r f i>r, 5 cf ibC sj- *“* !uia 15 aot recorded in the works or 

" f r - 5 *" J » ~ wa >a ™ f t 


; Jr- Mrn,**. util. 11, 
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instinct and levcals itself only when duly attended to. 1 We have retained 
the name of Infeience for the individual thought-process, because it 
more closely couesponds to the natuial piocoss of transition from 
one particulai case to another one Wc have given the n™» of Syllo- 
gism to mfeicncc «foi others » because of its outward similarity 
with Aristotle’s Fust Figuio. As a matter of fact it is way difficult 
always to distinguish between what belongs to infeience as a thought- 
process and what to its expression in speech, since wo cannot deal with 
the thonght-piocess without expiessing it in some way Thcpioblemis 
solved in piactice so, that the definition of the inferential pioccss, its 
« axioms », its canon of mles and the capital question of those ftinda- 
mental relations which control the synthetic process of thought are 
treated tinder the head of inference »foi one self» On the othei hand, 
the problem of the Figuies of the syllogism and the problem of logical 
Fallacies aie dealt with under the head of "inference for othei s» But 
even tins division of pioblems cannot be fully canied through. 
Dhaimahnti 3 ticats the important piolilem of the Figures of a 
Negative Syllogism undei the head of inference «foi one self", because, 
says lie, the repeated consideration of Negation through all jts diff- 
erent aspects and foimulations brings home to us the essence of the 
Negative Judgment itself. 

But although it seems quite right to put in the fust place the 
geneial pioposition as the foundation of the leosonmg, neveithetess 
that form of the syllogism which has sumved in the practice ofaU 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia belongs lather to the abbie- 
viated foim of inference «foi one self" The debate, whethei didactic 
or peuastic, does not begin by putting forward the universal propo- 
sition, nor are propositions as such used at all. The Respondent begins 
by stating his three terms, the Subject, the Pi educate and the Reason (or 
Middle term), without caring to put them m the form of propositions. 
The Opponent then consideis two questions, 1) is the Reason (R) 
present in the Subject (S) wholly and necessauly, and 2) is the Reason (R) 
necessarily and univei sally pi esent in the Predicate (P). Thereupon begins 
the debate The two questions if i educed to the phrasing of modem En- 
glish formal logic will mean, 1) is the Middle distributed in the Minor, 

a Thu psychological fact is probably tbo real cause why somo 
logicians, as J S Mill and others, bare caraotelired the mfljoi pronwe « “ __ 
of collateral notice, which helps the mind in its transitions from one p&rtitBlsr 
to anothor, cp Sigwart, op cat, I 4BO 

a JfB , If 46 and NET , p 37, II ft, tranil., p 100 ft 
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'§16. Some Etjbopeae Parallels. 

What the Buddhist Logic treats as infeience, the European Logic 
treats partly as judgment, resp. proposition, and partly as syllogism. 
Dignaga has established a hard and fast line between inference, or 
reasoning "for one self» and syllogism, or inference «for otheis». The 
latter, as will be seen later on, is a fully expressed form of inductive- 
deductive reasoning. It is not at all a process of cognition, it can be 
called a source of knowledge only by the way of a metaphor 1 

On the other hand much of the material which is treated in Europe 
as immediate, incomplete or apparent inference ( enthymema ) is treated 
by the Buddhists as inference pioper. The Conditional proposition 
which in the first instance applies to cause and effect is treated,in 
Europe either as a judgment or a Hypothetical Syllogism, or as an 
immediate inference. If there is an effect, there necessardy is a cause, 
if the cause is absent, the effect is necessaiily absent De Moigan 
thinks that «this law of thought connecting hypothesis with necessaiy 
consequence is of a character which may claim to stand before syllo- 
gism, and to be employed in it, rather than the converses As will be 
shown later on, this is exactly the Buddhist view The reason for this 
lies just in the fact that-syUogism gives a deductive formulation to 
every obseivation of a cansal sequence One half of our inferential 
thinking is founded on the law of Causality and the respective judg- 
ments aie always inferential in the part m which they are not directly 
perceptual Prof A. Bain lemarks that «the same conditional form 
holds when one thing is the sign of another», i. e , not only when 
the effect is the sign of the existence of a cause, but also wheu 
anothei sign than the effect is « constantly associated with that other 
object". Since all infeience and all syllogism reduces to the fact that 
"one thing is the sign of another" ( )iota notae), we can inteipiet tbe~ 
lomark of Piof Bam as a hint to the fact that all inference is either 
causal or non-causal and this, as we have seen, is just the Buddhist 
view. The cognition of an object through its sign or mark is treated 
in European Logic as the axiom upon uhicli the syllogism is founded, 
nota notae cst not a » ei ipstns Axiom here evidently meaus that essential 
character which our thought possesses in eveiy inferential cognition. 
It would consequently have been more pioper to call it not the axiom, 


1 XBT . lit 2 
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and Dharmaknti enlarge upon the definition of a correct thesis 
Evidently this was a point at issue between the schools of their 
time, They maintain that a thesis in n public debate should be cor- 
rectly formulated. But they at the same tunc maintain that the thesis 
is not at all an mdibpcnsihle membet of every deduction It can be 
safely dropped even in a debate when m the course of debating it is 
cleaily understood without special mention. A thesis according to 
them cannot be something absurd or contradictory, something which 
it is not u 01 Hi the wliilo of pioving, and it must be a proposition, 
which the disputant himself believes, which he bom fide ically intends 
to piove. It would he bad logic if a philosopher attempted to make 
capital out of ideas winch he does not share himself Vacaspati 
icmarks that if a philosopher who is known to be an adherent of 
Vaisesika principles would suddenly take for Ins thesis the theory 
of Ins ndversnnos, the Mimiimsnkas, legardmg the eternity of the 
sounds of speech, if he would do it at a public meeting m the pre- 
sence of authorized judges, he would not be allowed to go on, his de- 
feat would be pronounced at once bcfoic listening to his aiguments. 

Thus a senes of mles weic established to which an acceptable 
thesis must satisfy . 1 * * 4 But later on this chapter on a correctly fonnu- 
lated thesis giadually sunk into insignificance, since all fallacies of a 
thesis became merged m the doctrine of false i casons 

According to Dignaga and Dhaimaktrti, real membeis of 
a syllogism, tbc neccssaiy membeis of flic logical process, aie thus 
only two, the gcneial rule and its application to an individual instance 
The first establishes a necessnry mtci dependence between two teims, 
the second applies this general lule to the point in question. The 
first is called Inseparable Connection 1 Tho second is called 
Qualification of tlie Subject (by the fact of this Inseparable 
Connection) * Its foimula, accordingly, is tho following one— 

It possesses P, 

S possesses R-i-P _ 

The conclusion, indeed, ns has been noticed also by some European 
logicians,* cannot be separated fiom the mmoi premise m the sam 


l Cp my notes to the transl , v 11, p 160 G 0 

- a anncibhuta=ananian!/<ikatva=ai,yablnixra=ini5ptt 

s paUa-dlutrmu /a, also ealltd paUa simply, cp 51 mulsh*, P 

4 Sig-wart Logik, I 478 u 
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Remains the problem of the synthetical and the analytical judgments. 
The term' which we translate as "analytical judgment» following 
Kant’s terminology, literally means «own-essence inference". This 
term implies that the predicate of the judgment belongs to the «own 
essence" of the subject and can be inferred "from the existence of the 
subject alone«, i. e., the subject alone, without betaking oneself to 
another source, viz., to experience, is sufficient for inferring the pre- 
dicate. The predicate can be easily inferred from the subject, because 
it already is contained in it The judgment «a hmSapa is a tree» would 
certainly have been characterized by Kant as ap analytical one As a 
matter of fact it means that «the Stmiqpo-tree is a tree» 

Since all acts of the undei standing in general and all judgments 
in particular are synthesis, an analytical judgment seems to be a con- 
traditio m adjecto In fact Kant does not treat it as a new cognition 1 
It is a secondary act of dissolving what we ourselves have connected 
and then reuniting it m a judgment which has no cogmtional value 
at all 8 « Analytical affirmative judgments, says Kant, are theiefore 
those in which the connection of the predicate with the subject is 
conceived through Identity, while otheis, in which the connection is 
conceived without Identity, may be called synthetical". Compare with 
this statement the words of Dharmottara 8 "Affirmation (z. e., the 
predicate that is affirmed) is either different (from the subject) or it 
is identical with it». The so called analytical judgments are synthetical, 
but founded on Identity. The purely synthetical contain a synthesis 
without Identity. The coincidence between the Indian and the Euro- 
pean view extends here even to terminology. 

Howevei the connotation of the term Identity with Kant seems to 
be not at all the same as the meaning of this term in Buddhist 
Logic, and the importance given to the so called analytical judgment 
on the Indian side is quite different from the negligible part it plays 
m European Epistemology Kant believed m the preexistence or 1 eady 
concepts 4 which can be dissolved by us in then component parts 

1 According to the Indian terminology a purely analytical judgment would not 
he a pramana in the sense of anaihtgata artha-adlngantr Indeed the siabhaianu- 
mana in the writings of Asanga is not coordinated with laryanumana. 

* As B Russell put's it, no one except a popular orator preparing his audience 
to a piece of sophistry will resort to an analytical judgment, cp Problems, p 128 

8 NBT , p. 24 20, transl , p 63 

4 Although he says that «we cannot represent to ourselves anything as con-- 
nected in the object, without having previously connected it ourselves" (OPR., 
§ 18 (2-d ed ) ■ 
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from {he major premise, it is not a separate membei, it is mheient 
in the general rale and m fact identical mtli it 

The Indian syllogism indeed is not only the foimnlation of a de- 
ductive reasoning, it also contains an indication of that Induction 
which always precedes Deduction. The general rule, or major premise, 
is established by a generalization from individual facts which are 
« examples i>, they exemplify and support it An example is on indivi- 
dual fact containing the geneial rule in itself 'Without the examples 
there is no general rule, nor can the individual facts be considered 
as examples if they do not contain the general rule. Thus example 
and general mle, 01 major premise, are practically the same thing. 
In older to safeguatd against incomplete Induction the examples, 
must be positive and negative That is to say, that the joint method 
of Agieement and Difference must be applied. When either no positive 
examples at all, or no negative ones can at all be found, no conclusion 
is possible, the result can then be only a fallacy. But the Naiyfiyiks 
regard the example as a sepaiate membei of the syllogism, as a sepa- 
rate premise, and give its definition This, occoiding to Dharmakirtj, 
is peifectly superfluous Because if the definition of the Logical Season 
is rightly given, the definition of what an example ought to be is 
also given, they cannot he given sepaiately The Logical Season is 
something that is piesent in similar instances only and absent in 
dissimilar instances alwajs These instances and the reason are cor- 
relative, as soon as the reason is defined they also aie defined by 
their 1 elation to the leason. Dharmakirti delivers himself on Bus 
point in the following way 1 "The essence of a logical reason in gene- 
ral has been defined by us to consist in its presence only w similar 
cases, -and its absence from every dissimilai case.. Furthei, we have 
specified that the Causal and the Analytical Reasons must be show 
to lepiesent, the fiist an effect (from which the existence of its » 
cessary cause is infened), (the second a necessarily coexisting attri- 
bute) -which alone is sufficient for deducing (the consequence) w 
the teasons are so represented, it is then shown that 1 ) e S> 
ever smoke exists, fire exists also, like m the 
smoke without fire, like '(in the pond and in all) *■"»*'* ‘ ' 
2 ) wheresoever theie is production, there is change, like m 
if something is changeless, it is not a product, like Space I . 
fJoSble otherwise to show the existence of the reason m 


r NB , JH 128, tronfll., p 181 
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by implication the positive one The mist method of Agreement and ' 
Difference controJs the whole domain of cognition, but Lee there is 
an equipollency between the positive and the negative part of it it 
beimmes quite sufficient to espiess one side alone, dither the agreement 
or the difference The counterpart of it will necessaiily be implied. 
This is the leason why we have two figures of every syllogism Figure 
in tins context does not mean a twisted, unnatural and perverse veibal 
arrangement of the terms of an inference, wheie the real core of 
every inference, the univeisab and necessary intei dependence of two 
terms, becomes quite obhteiated, bnt it meanB two universal and 
equipollent methods of cognizing tiutli on the basis of a necossaiy 
mteidependence between two terms. We have seen that the peiceptiml 
judgment -tins is fiie» is nothing but a cognition of an object as 
similar with all fires and dissimilar with all non-fires The cognition 
of an invisible fire through its math, the smote, is likewise a cogni- 
tion of its similaiity With all places possessing the double mark of 
smoke and file, and its dissimilanty with all places wheie this double 
mark is always absent Nay, even the negative judgment nthrre is heio no v 
jar », notwithstanding it is a negative, or, according to Indian phrasing, 
an infeience through « non-perception », can be expressed according 
to both these methods, the positive and the negative one Indeed, we 
may express this judgment in the following way — 

Whatsoever all conditions of peiceptibility being fulfilled, 
is not peiceived, is absent 

On this place no such jai is peiceived 

It is absent 


Or we may express the same idea by the method of Diffeience 1 
We then will obtain the following piopositions — 

Whatsoever is present all conditions of peiceptibility being 
fulfilled, is necessarily perceived. 

But on this place no such jai is peiceived 

It is absent 

The absence of a jai on a definite spot is cognized eithei tlnougk 
its similarity with otliei instances of negation, or through its diffe- 
ience firom the positive instances of its presence The same two 
methods can be naturally applied to inductions and deductions founded 
on Causality and to those founded on Identity of objective refe- 
rence. 
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CHAPTER )W. 

STLLOfilSM 

(I'ARAUTHANUMAKAM). 

§ 1. Deminas. 

The aim of Bnddliist logic is an investigation of the «fiOurtts« 
of our knowledge with a view to finding ont in the rogmmi world its 
elements of Ultimate lleality and of separatins them from the oloracnts 
of Imagination, which in the prone." of cognition hare been added 
to them. Syllogism is not a source of knowledge, li consists of 
proposition* winch arc 1 edited to lor communicating read) knowledge 
to others. It is therefore called b) Dignftga an inference - for other—. 
'When an inference is communicated to anutlwi person, it then i.- 
repeated in his licad and in tlu- mctaphoiie.il —n-e 1 o«I) tail it be 
called an inference. Syllogi-m is (lie can>-e wlmh pi mlucc- an infeicncc 
m the mind of the hcmci. It'- definition i« tlierefore the following 
one*— « a syllogism consist- in communicating the Once Aspects of the 
Logical Mark to other—. 

What the so called Three Aspect- of the Logical Mark arc — we 
know from the (henry of Inference Thev cone-poml (•> the minor 

synthetical. We may contrast with thi- attitude tir news of .\ri«totle end all 
nationalists, according to ahum every a priori ncrcs-ary Knowledge is analytical, 
and of Knot for ahem it is always synthetic, (the analytical judgment- being mere 
identical explanations) By a qnite dificrent definition of the Category of Identity 
(taHStmya) Dliarmahirti succeeds in giving to (ho propositions of pure logic and pure 
mathematics an altogether different basis from the propositions of pnre physic' By 
coping separate these tvro specific kinds of Knowledge I'lnrmaKlrti comes nearer 
o Ilnmo, bnt be differs from him and comes nearer to Rant by establishing the 
<* priori necessity of causal relations. The terms analyltal and synthetical are very 
inneh misleading. First of all synthesis and analysis in the perceptual judgment 
should be distinguished from those of Ibo inferential (otlli two concepts) They arc 
confounded, o g., by Sigwart Logik, I HI ff It wonld have been hotter to 
contrast the two Necessities as static and dynamic That the really primordial divi- 
sion of the procedure of the human mind must he established in the « ay of a dicho- 
tomy (as every division of concepts a priori) dawned upon Kant in the second 

edition of his Cnliqnc {§ II) Ho then mils the one class dynamical, the other 

mathematical The dynamical evidently corresponds to Causation, the mathemn- 
rai— to Coinhorence or Identity (of substrate). Kant’s attempt to force his 
tweiTO-membcrcd division into this double one is by no means clear. 

1 upaemaf. 

s NB., 1C. 1; transl., p. 109 
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ZrHHZ* °“ a r ° m0te hlU where only smoko is peiceived can 
be established either by its agreement with the places whore both 

phenomena have been observed to occur, or by its difference from all 
places where both phenomena have never been observed to occur 
The method of Agreement will bo then expressed in the major pre- 
mise of the syllogism, the method of Difference m its Contraposition 
They are the two aspects of the Logical Mark as it appears in the 
syllogmm The first aspect of the Logical Mark m a syllogism is 
expressed m the positive form of the major piemiso, its second aspect 
is expressed in the Conti aposition of that premise But there is no 
necessity of expressing both figures, because, as already mentioned, 
«from a loimnh of Agreement the corresponding formula of Difference 
follows by implication!..' 1 Dharmottara® says, "When a formulation 
directly expresses agreement (or the necessary concomitance of the 
reason with its consequence), their diffeience, 1. e, the contraposition 
(or the general proposition) follows by implication* .(Although the 
contraposition is not ducctly cxpicssed, when the concomitance is 
expiessed in its positive form, it neveithcless is understood by impli- 
cation.., H because, says Dharmakirti,' 1 if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the consequence* Both 
methods equally establish the some circumstance of a necessary tic of 
dependence between two facts 01 notions «And it has been established, 
says Dhaimakirti, 4 that thao aio only two kinds of dependent 
existence, whatsoovci the case may be The dependent part icpicsents 
either a reference to the same identical thing, or the effect (of another 
thing which is its cause)*. The contiaposed general proposition always 
expresses the same necessoiy interdependence of two facts following 
ono anolhei, or tho necessoiy connection of two notions lefanngto 
one and the same fact. This intci dependence (causal 01 analytical) is 
..nothing hut the general pi oposition in its positive form* «Thusit 
is that ono single general proposition, cithei directly or m its contra- 
posed form, dcclaies that the logical lAaik is picsent m similar and 
Absent in tbssimilai cases* ' 

Thus it is that evoiy syllogism can bo oxpiessed in two figures, 
the one of which conesponds to the * axiom* naia noiae est ttoia m 


lNB,nr 28, Iranal , p 142 
a NBT., p SI 4, transi , p. 148 
a NB , m. 2B, transi , p 148 
♦ Ilnd,, III 88 
a Ibid., IIL 84 
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Inference for one self — 

1. The sounds of speech are impermanent entities. 

Because they aie produced at will, just as jars etc. 

This is an inference founded on Identical ' Beference of two con- 
cepts. "impermanence" and " production 

2. There is fire on the hill. 

Because there is smoke, just as in the kitphen etc 

This is an inference founded upon a Causal Relation between two 
facts. 

3. There is no jar on tins place 

Because we do not peiceive any, just as we perceive no 
flower growing in the sky. 

This is an inference founded on Negation. 

The corresponding three types of a syllogism will have the fol- 
lowing form. 

1. Whatsoever is piaduced at will is impermanent, as, e. g./ 
a jar etc. 

And such are the sounds of oui speech. 

2. Wheresoever there is smoke, there must be some file, as in 
the kitchen etc. 

And there is such a smoke on the hill 

3. Whenever we dont perceive a thing, we deny its presence, 
as, e. g., we deny the piesence of a flower growing m the sky 
And on this place we do not perceive any jar, although all 
the conditions of its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

The difference between Inference and Syllogism is thus a difference 
between that form of the Inferential Judgment which it usually has 
in the naturalrun of oin thinking and acting process, and anothei form 
which is most suitable id science and in a public debate. In a public debate 
the univeisal proposition is rightly put forwaid as the foundation of 
the reasoning to which should follow the applying.proposition, or the 
minor; whereas in the actual thought-process the univeisal judgment 
is never present to the mind m its necessity, it seems hidden in the 
depths of our consciousness, as though controlling the march of our 
thought from behind a screen. 

Our thought leaps from one particular case to another one. and 
a reason seems to suggest itself to the mind. Its universal and neees- 
sap- connection with the predicate lies appaiently dormant in the 
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used it the sense of necessary dependence of one term upon another 
and a necessary interdependence 'can ; exist either between two coexi- 
sting or two consecutive facts. A necessary coexistence of two different 
things, we have seen, is always traceable to a necessary consecution 
or causality between them, so that coexistence proper, coexistence not 
reducible to causality, coexistence not between two diffeient facts 
■is a coexistence of two necessary conceptions inside the compass of a 
single fact. It is coexistence, or coinherence, reposing" on the Identity 
of the common subBtiate of two different concepts. Now the empirical 
content of this necessary coexistent) of two concepts m one substrate, 
coexistence founded on Identity, is also established by experience, hut 
not by a syllogism. The offices of the latter men m ratiocination are 
limited to coirect foimulation and communication. « Indeed a logical 


leason, says Dhai mottara, 1 does not produce cognition of some fact 
accidentally, as, e g., a lamp (producing knowledge of such objects 
which it accidentally happens to illumine) But it produces knowledge 
by logicnl necessity, as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 
The function of a logical icason is, indeed, to produce a cognition of 
an unobseived fact, and this is just what ib mennt by ascertainment 
of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the lattei. Fust of all 
(as a preliminary step) we must he ceitam that the piesence of oar 
logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the presence of the pre- 
dicated consequence, we must do it (in on analytical judgment founded 
on Identity) by applying the law of contradiction® which excludes the 
contrary. We then will proceed to syllogize, and avail omsolvcs o 
the general pioposition lecorded in onr memoiy, the proposition 
intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant with its predica e, 
e. g., ..whatsoever is a product is not eternal.. After that we can 
connect tins general lecord with a particular case, ..the soundB 
speech aie non-eternal* Between these (two piemises, the » 
contains the mnemic lecoid, it lepresents the knowledge of the lo 
reason (and its concomitance) The syllogism (piopcr “ 
the next step when we in the minor premise), recollect that the • 
origin which is .inherent in the particuJm case of the sound 
saifly coexistent with the attribute of non-eteimty If that ,s s °vjj <!l 
the cognition (01 communication) of an unobseived tiling is, as a inattc 
ef fect, nothing but a cognition of invanable concom.tance It 


1 NBT , trausl , p 129 
a badhnlena pramanma 
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and 2) is the Middle distributed in the Major. This form of stating the 
Syllogism has been found through centuries of assiduous practice to 
be the most convenient for detecting fallacies. The real work of logic 
begins only when the three terms are clearly and " unambiguously 
singled out In the diffuse propositional form the real terms are often 
so concealed as to be difficult of detection 


§ 2 The mesibees or i syllogism. 


( 

As is seen from the above examples, the syllogism consists of two 
propositions only. When Dignaga started on his logical reform he 
was faced by the theory of a five -membcred syllogism established in 
the school of the Naiyayiks. This syllogism was supposed to repre- 
sent five Interrelated steps of an ascending and descending leasoning. 

It started by a thesis and ended in a conclusion which was nothing 
but a lepetition of the thesis. The members were the following ones: 

1. Thesis. There is fiie on the hilL 

2. Season. Because there is smoke. 

3. Example. As m the kitchen etc ; wheieever smoke, there fire. 

4. Application. And there is such smoke on the hill 

5. Conclusion There is fire on the hill. 

From these five members Dignaga retained only two, the general 
rule indudmg the examples, and the application including the conclu- 
sion. Indeed the main point in every syllogism, just as in every infe- _ 
rence, is the fact of the necessary inter relation between two terms as 
^ it is expressed in the major premise. The second point consists in the 
application of the general rule to a particular case. This is the real 
®m of an inference, L e„ the cognition of an object on the basis of "" 
the knowledge of its maik. When these two steps are made, the aim 
of the syllogism is attained, other members are superfluous. It thus 
consists of a general rule and its application to au individual case. 1 

But the syllogism of the Naiyayiks contains much more details. 

-It first of all contains a separate thesis and a separate conclusion, 
although by its content the conclusion is nothing but the repetition 
. th®. thesis at the end The syllogism thus resembles a mathema- 
tical demonstration, it begins .by proclaiming the probandum and 
concludes by stat ing that its demonstration has been made. Dignaga 


1 Cp Bain L 146. — « The essential structure of each, valid iedaction 
„ J * ® n,Tet * al gcound-proposition, affirmative or negative, and 2} an spplvine 
proposition vrhich must be affirmative u. PP 7 g - 
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not a tree He will then be taught that the tiee is the general term, 
and the Asoka a special kind under it. If he then is informed that 
a certain country-place consists of bare rocks without a «m g i a tiee on 
them, he will know that if there are no trees, time a le also no Abekas 
The snbaltemation of all concepts is thus established by aperception 
and non-perception », 1 e, by positive and negative rape.n ep r a just 
as tlie relation of cause and effect between -two phenomena, or lie 
relation of their mutual incompatibility. An analytical relation between 
two concepts can be sometimes established by a very complicated 
tram of argumentation. If the consequence is contained m the reason, 
this should not he undeistood psychologically, as a fact really always 
present to the mind The analytical relation is logical and capable 
of infinite extension, it lies sometimes concealed at a great depth 
Every case of an analytical relation must he established by correspond- 
ing piooft suitable to it, says Dharmakrrti 1 The principle that 
all existence is instantaneous has been established by the Buddhists 
in a long effort of argumentation which is capable of f either extension. 
The connection between these two concepts is analytical, it is protected 
under the law of Contradiction. If Existence would not be changing 
every instant, if it would be unchanging like (Jib Comical Ether, or 
like Space, it would not be Existence. But this does not mean that 
every one who has the idea of Existence piesent m his mind, has at 
the same time present the idea of it being lnstantsneohs An analytical 
relation means a necessary relation which is not causal, since necesr 
sary relations are only two, Identity or non-Causality, and Causality 
or non-identity. One and the same thing is called Existence and also 
a Point-instant They are connected by Identity. With legaid to the 
necessarily preceding pomt-mataut it will he its effect Tiieie is no 
thud instantaneous relation possible, either Identity 01 Causality. Eimy 
separate instance of such lelations, whether analytical lelations of con- 
cepts or causal relations of point-instants, must be established by ex , 
penenoe or, as Dharmakirti puts'it, «by its own proofs-. A syllogism 
will add nothing to our cognition of them, except correct formulation. 

g 6. HSTOBIOAIi SKETCH OF SZLKXHBJI YESWED -tS IOTEEENCE 
FOB OTHERS 


Dhaimottaia testifies 5 that « the Master-, i o DiguSgs, 
the first to draw a haid and fast line between inference and syllogism 


l yatha-tum-pramSTtoih, NBT , p. 47. o 
* NET , p 42. S Cp Keith, Ind Log , p 


l 06 ,addBandlo, lad Log,P 
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degree, as the major premise from the minor. "If we give it the rank 
of a'sepaiate member, there is no sufficient reason to deny this rank 
to the thesis, i. e. to the repetition of the conclusion at the begin- 
ning m the guise of a ptolan&mn, as the Naiyfiyiks indeed main- 
tain. «I refute*tke theory of those logicians, says ' Dignaga, 1 * who 
consider the thesis, the application and the conclusion as separate 
members of the syllogism n. 

Dharmottara 3 says, « There is no absolute necessity of expres- 
sing separately the conclusion Supposing the reason has been cognized 
as .invariably concomitant with the deduced property, (we then know 
,tbe major piemise). If we then perceive the presence of that very 
reason on some definite place, (1 e., if we know'- the minor premise), 
vre already know the conclusion. The repetition of the deduced con- 
clusion is of no usex. 

Thus the real members of the syllogism are the same as the 
Three Aspects of the Logical Reason which have been established in 
the inference «for one self», but their order in the inference «for 
others » is changed 
, They aie- 


1. In Similars only, 1 T ,, _ 

2. In Dissmulars never, ( ==Inseparable Connectlon * 

3. In Subject wholly = Application 


The first two aspects, as will he established presently, represent only 
a difference of fomniation, essentially they are equipollent. 


§ S. Syllogism and Induction. 

nBut then, says Dignaga, 0 (if neither the thesis, nor the appli- 
cation, nor the conclusion are separate members), the formulation of 
the example does not lepresent a diffcient member, as it merely 
declares the meaning of the reason?)) The answer of Dignaga is to 
the effect that «it is necessary to express separately the positive and 
the negative examples », (in order to show that the reason possesses its 
two other conditions, besides the condition'’ of being present on the 
subject of the minor premise). But the example is not to be separated 


v 


1 ^ n»akha, Tncei’s transl , p. 4B 

- 3 NBT., 58. 16; transl , p 160. 

*N. mukha, transl., p 46 
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(paduitha) It seems as though the innovation of n,„n* 

ZTrT' ? ^ acW ’ ° Ut 0f these "*• of &°?ama W 

the five-memhered syllogism is legarded m the NjSra JnTZ 
as an mfeience evoked in the head of the heaier hS as ffeihfi, 
and adequate description of the gradnal steps of ’oi thought “ 
process of inference. These steps must be repeated when an uLmce 

luT'T . ‘“.""Mr e,Se ' five-membeied syllogmuns 
itself ah eady and abbreviation of anothei, ten-membered, syllogism 
which was in vogue in that school pieviously to the establishment 
of Ihe five-membeied one It aimed at describing all the gradual, 
steps of our mfeientml cognition, beginning with the first moment 
of inquisitiveness (jtjiiasS) and ending m an inferred conclusion The 
same psychological standpoint prevails m this school m re ga rd of 
the five-membeied syllogism. 


Accoidmg to the psychological views of the XySya-VaiSesika 
school every thought has a duration of three moments In the thud 
moment it becomes extinct and inoperative, it wants to be aroused 
anew m order to become efficient. The inferential process begins by 
a moment of inquisitiveness which gives rise to the thesis as a first 
member of a syllogism The reason and the example follow m its 
tiack. The moment 'of the thesis is extract and mopeiative when the- 
moment of the example appears The concomitance as a thought 
contained m one moment would be extinct and inoperative for the 
conclusion from which it is sepaiated by the moment of the minor 
premise, unless it would be repeated in that piemise Hus repetition 
is called « Reconsideration u, 1 01 "Third evocation of the Mark" 2 The 
first consideration of the maik is, e g , the perception of smoke m 
the kitchen, the second — its peiception on the hill, and the third — its 
reconsideration at the tune of ther minoi premise To this nreconside- 
ration», m the form "here is that very smoke which always is con- 
comitant with fiie», is assigned the office of being the proximate 
and immediate cause of the conclusion — ntheie must be some fire 
present on the hill» 

It is clear that the Naiyayiks did not regard at first their five- 
membered syllogism "as consisting m mere propositions intended to 
communicate ready knowledge to some audience Dignaga’s view 
was however accepted by Uddyotakara® The Naiyayiks followed 


l paramarsa, cp NT , p 46 10 if 
2 irtiya-hnga-paramarsa 

SHV,p 18 10 — apratgianua’purusa-pratirSMaham 
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and its absence from all dissimilar cases .... '(it is impossible to exhibit 
thesq general features othermse than by showing) that 1) the causal 
deduction of the existence of a cause necessarily follows from the 
presence of the effect, and that 2) the analytically deduced property 
is necessarily inherent m the fact repiesenting the analytical reason. 
When thisis shown, it is likewise shown what an example is, since its 
essence includes nothing else». 


§ 4. The Figures of the Syllogism. 

% 

Since the syllogism is nothing but the expression of an inference 
in propositions, it is clear that there will he as many different kinds 
of syllogism as there are kinds of inference. Inference has been defined 
as the cognition of an object through its mark, and the mark, or the 
so called Three-Aspected Logical Mark, is nothing but a case of neces- 
sary interdependence between two terms. There can be, accordingly, 
as many vaneties of syllogism as there are varieties of conjunction 
between two terms. We have seen that there are three, and only 
three, varieties of necessary relation between two terms which allow 
us to cognize one thing through its necessary connection with the 
other. We can either cognize a thing through its Effect, or through 
its being an Inherent Property, or through its Negative Counterpart. 
There will be accordingly three kinds of syllogism, the Causal, the 
Analytical and the Negative They have been exemplified above. 

These differences however aie founded on the content of the syllo- 
gism, not on its form. They are founded upon a difference of logical 
relations of which a strictly definite table of Categories has been 
established by Dharmakirti. There is another difference which affects 
the mere form of the syllogism. The same fact, the same cognition of 
an object through its logical mark can be expressed in two different 
- ways. We con call this difference a difference of Figure. Every logical 
mark indeed has two mam features, it agrees with similar instances 
only and it disagrees with all dissimilar ones. Dignaga insists thatitis 
one and the same mark, not two different ones. 1 A mark cannot be 
present in similar cases only, without at the same tune bang absent 
from all dissimilar cases. But practically, just because the mark is the 
same, we may attend to its positive side' and understand the negative 
one by impheation, or we may attend to the negative side and understand 


1 Cp. Y nmklia, tranal , p. 22. 
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' ’* ”™ ““ K «■*» M 

Howcvei it is created 

Therefore it does preexist (in its material cause). 

nnt K f CCt dUl n0t P,e<!MSt ™ ltS mateilal ““e. It WOllJd 

not be homogeneous with it 

But cloth is homogeneous with threads, and not with the 
w envoi (who also is a cause! 


Therefore the effect preexists m its matenal cause 
3 If the effect did not preexist in its matenal cause and if it 
did preexist elsewhere, then the cloth would not be piodnced 
out of thread, but could be produced out of straw etc 
Howeicr tho doth is produced out of threads end ls'not 
produced out of stiaw (like a matt) 

Therefore it preexists in the threads 
4. The capacity to pioduce something requires on object upon 
which it vis directed; if this object does not preexist, the 
foice cannot be efficient. 

However the forces aie efficient. 


Hence them objects preexist (m then- matenol cause). . 

5. A cause is relative to an efiect, if the effects did not pre- 
exist, there would be no causes altogether 
But the causes exist. *’ 

Hence the effects must preexist (in their causes). 


These five Mixed Hypothetical SyllogiBms expressed modo iollente 
are according to the Sankhyns so independent way ofpioof Avoid- 
ing to DignSga 1 they are not independent, since every modus 
toliens presupposes the existence of a modus ponens with which it 
is virtually identical. Dhaimaklrti prooves convincingly that the 
syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism of Difference aie but two 
figures of the same syllogism, the one establishing exactly the same 
thing as the other. Every syllogism and eveiy inference aie thus posi- 
tive and negative at the ‘same time 2 

v ' The « purely positive# and the n purely negative# syllogisms are an. 
invention of Uddyotakiiia. 8 Animated by his extieme hatred of 


atiia ep NV., p 128, SBnkhyn — Kanin 6, H Jacobi in Aub Indian* 
Kultur, p 8 ff 

i Op K mukha, p 22. 

* Cp dgfimtio cst tnmns negatw 
' * NY, p 48 10 If 
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An analytical deduction expressed according to the method of 
Agreement is, e. g., the following one — 

-Whatsoever is variable in functional dependence on a 
variation of its causes is non-eternal, like jars etc. 

The sounds of speech are variable, 

They are non-etemal. 

The same deduction expressed according to the method of Diffe- 
rence will be thrown m the following syllogistic form — 

Whatsoever is eternal is never vaiiable in functional depen- 
dence on a variation of its causes, like, e g., Space. 

But the sounds of speech are variable, 

' They are non-etemal. 


There are likewise two different figures of every Causal deduction. 
Expressed according to the method of Agreement is the Mowing 
causal syllogism — 

Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen. 
Here there is smoke, 

There must be some fire. 


The same expressed according to the method of Difference — 

Wherever there is no file, there neither is smoke, as m 
water. 

Bnt here theie is smoke, 

Theie must be some fire. 


■Hie methods of Agreement and Difference are thus in Indian 
Logic not only «the simplest and most obvious modes of singling out 
from among the circumstances which precede a phenomenon those 
with which it is really connected by an invariable lawn , 1 but they are 
the universal methods for establishing every kind of connection, and 
even every land of judgment . 8 The one consists «in comparing together 
different instances in which the phenomenon occurs », the other con- 
sists m comparing them with instances in which it does not occur . 8 
DignSga insists that these are not two different methods, but one 
mist method of Agieement and Difference, which can either be 
expressed by attending to its positive or to its negative side. The 


1 ^ S Mill, Logic, l. p 


446 
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of 3 Syllogism, 51 its leal Figures, 6) its Axiom and the impoit of 
tlie Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism 

a) Definitions by Aristotle and by tlie Buddhists. 

According to Aristotle a Syllogism is ..a speech in which, some 
positions having been laid down, something different from thesB po- 
sitions follows as a nocessaiy consequence from their having been laid 
downn. 1 This definition implies that the syllogism consists of three 
propositions (at least), and one ot them (the conclusion) follows neces- 
sarily from the two otlieis (the premises) It is clear however that 
{he syllogism is not only «a speech.. Apait from the expression m 
«a speech* thcie is, the thing to be expressed in that speech The 
contents of a syllogism has been chaiactenzed by Anstotle in the 
Dictum de omm et radio , meaning that « Whatever is affirmed oi denied 
of a class, is affirmed or denied of any part of that class-. According 
to this lule the Syllogism must always contain a deduction of the 
particular fiom the general Theie is also another way of stating the 
-contents, or, as it is called, tlie ■■ axiom » of the Syllogism. It is the 
principle nota notao esl nota ra ipsius with its correlative repugnans . 
notae repugned tei ipsi. According to this >.Axiom», the syllogism 
contains the cognition of an object through an intermediate mar - 
It repiesents an indirect cognition as distinguished horn the dnect 
cognition through tlie senses We have already mentioned a 
Buddhist definition of Infeience as eogmtum' of an object throug 
mart coincides with the principle nota notae Its expression 
sequence of propositions will therefore correspond to ^ 

« speech >i We thus find in the European theory something ® 
■spending to the Buddhist distinction of the Inference 
fiom the Syllogism ..for others- But in tlus point lies also the gre 

difference between the two tlieoues. . mM lana, 

In the Buddiust Infeience-for-One-Self there are, properly sp« 
no propositions at all, at least no such pioposrtions « aly 
' present m the Aristotelian Syllogism The cogn. ;Jon ° * f ^ 
«sound is impermanent, because it is a prot u , ^ p r0 po- 

down in a single proposition The unpm an pa its four 

mtion, but its three terms, or, if the Exmple ^ 

terms. We thus ore faced by trr& quite differ de cludmg 

gism. The one says that it is a ..speech- in which 

i Grote’s translation, op cit p 143 
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ipsiuSj the other to the second axiom repugnant notae repugmt »« 
iprf. These are the only real logical figures. _ 

That the particular judgments have no plate m the syllogism 
follows from the definition of inference as founded on a necessary 
and universal connection between two terms, and on the necessary 
presence of the logical mark m the whole compass of the Subject. 
As to the negative syllogism, so far Contraposition is not to be 
regarded as negative in substance, they will be tieated and their 
figures analyzed separately, m a subsequent chapter, together with an 
analysis of the Law of Contradiction. 


§ 5. The value of the syllogism. 

It is dear from what has been stated above that the syllogism 
is a valuable method only for a correct formulation and communication 
of ready knowledge to another person It is not a genuine source of 
knowledge, its value for the acquisition and expansion of new know- 
ledge is ml This is first -of all quite clear in the syllogism of Causar 
lily. «YTe can assert that the effect represents the logical reason for 
deducing its cause, says Dharmaktrti, 1 * 3 only when the feet of their 
causal relation is already known ». By no effort of ratiocination can we 
artive at a deduction of the cause producing an observed smoke, if 
we do not already know that it is fire. But "in the kitchen and similar 
cases it is established by positive and negative expenence, that there 
is between smoko and fire a necessary invariable connection repre- 
senting a universal causal relation'!. The inference proper consists m 
applying this general rale to a paiticular point, and the syllogism 
communicates this fact to another person. But the essential part of 
what is communicated by a syllogism is the fact of a necessary depen- 
dence* of the effect upon its causes. How the principle as well as the 
particular content of this relation, how its empirical and its a priori 
parts mo established, has been explained m the theory of inference,® 
and a syllogism adds nothing but its coircct formulation in two or 
three propositions. 

All human knowledge is of relations, and necessary relations, we 
have seen, arc only two, Identity and Causation. The negative relation 
is here left out of account Belation, as has been explained, is here 

1 KBT., trunsl , p. 187. 

8 Ibid , p. 189 

3 Cn fttuw* *. oriA re 
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always included in the Example From this point of view one mast 
admit that the five-memhered Syllogism of the Naiyayiks alone does 
full justice to this double inarch of the raiiocmalive process. Indeed 
its three first members contain four terms. The order of the premises 
is inverted The Syllogism starts at its conclusion which is also the 
thesis. It then mentions the minor premise The third member is the 
Example The major premise is not a separate member We then have 
the following syllogistic form — 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent, 

2. Season Because it is produced by effort. 

3. Example lake ajar. 

This represents the natnral march of the intellect when it leaps 
from one paiticular to another. The major piemise is not folly realised, 
but it lies burned somewhere m the depths of consciousness and emer- 
ges to the surface when the next step, or deduction, is taken The 
Syllogism then receives the following shape: 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent 

2 Season Because produced at will by an effort. 

3 Example. Like a jar. Where an effort there impermanence. 

4 Application. Sound is produced at will by an effort. 

5. Conclusion It is impermanent 

This seems to he exactly the Syllogism which Aristotle had m 
view in establishing his Syllogism from Example He refers it to t t 
class of mfeienceB for one self, notiora quoad nos. For the XaiyayiKs 
however— only its three first members, with the suppressed major 
pr emi se, represent inference for one-self Its full five members nicy 
consider as inference for others or as a fall Syllogism to he .used m 

a public debate . . 

It seems that the celebrated modern theory of J. S. Mil 
considers Syllogism as a process of inferring* particulars horn par- 
ticulars with a suppressed collateral major premise, which is the 
of passed experience, corresponds m its mam points to the tn . 
the KaiySyiks. 


c) Inference and Induction 

That the universal or the major premise must be Jj 

induction from particulars is equally ronmtamed hytb 6 ^ 

,y Aristotle. Syllogism presupposes and rests upon the p 
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therefore' stated that analytical deductions (founded on the laws- 
of Contradiction and Identity) can be resorted to when the deduced 
feature is already known necessarily to be present wherever the 
presence of the leason is ascertained, not in any other cases ». The 
predicate is contained in the reason, the logical consequence there- 
foie necessarily follows out of the mere fact of the presence 
of the reason. 

But if that is so, if the deduced predicate of an analytical judg- 
ment is known to ho contained in its subject and automatically flows 
out of the latter, its deduction is woithless. 

«Why is it then, asks' Dharmottara* that something already 
quite certain, should be sought after ?» « Why should we have recourse 
to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what is already 
given in the reason?* 

The answer is that, although the reason and the consequence of 
an analytical deduction (or the subject and the predicate of an analy- 
tical judgment) are connected through Identity, we nevertheless can 
start on such a deduction, Or on such a judgment, albeit we already 
know that they are necessarily connected through Identity. Just as m 
the case of deducing the cause from an effect, we must beforehand 
know fiom experience that the phenomena are necessarily related as 
cause and effect, just so must we know from experience, of other 
sources, that two diffeient features belonging to one and the same rea- 
lity aie connected through Identity. Their Identity is an identity of the 
common substiatum, it is co-substrateness, or co-inheience* 

Although all om concepts aie constructions of our understanding, 
their compiehcusion, their intention, their subalternation, their mutual 
exclusion are cognized from experience. It has been established above* 
that the laws of Identity, Causality and Contradiction are the original 
possession of our undeistandmg, hut their application is limited to 
the domain of sensuous experience. Dharmottara gives the following 
example.* Supposing a man having no experience about trees in general 
peiceivcs a very high Asoka tiee and is informed that it is a tree. 
He might think that the height of the Asolca is the reason why it is 
called a tree Looking at a small As ok a he might think that it is 


3 JtBT , p 47. 17j IransI . p 131. 

8 or Agreement, Vebrcinsimmung. as Sigw art (Logtk, E 110). pnfs jt 
’ Cp. p 218 £f. 

* XBT , p, 24, 3 ff.; lrauSl . p 67, 
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Such a syllogism is not only a pioccss ascending fiom the par- 
ticulai to the universal, it contains moroovei an unwan anted jump 
fiom the observed totality of a class to its absolute totality Howevei 
Aristotle conceives repeated and uncontiadicted Induction as carrying 
with it the maximum of ceitainty and necessity . 1 The Universal (notms 
twtiua) is thus generated in the mind by a pioccss of Induction out 
of paiticulais which nie nohora nobts 

Both Dignaga and Aristotle, it is tiue, content themselves 
with baiely lecogmzmg the inductive part of latiocmation, while they 
both bestow elabmate care upon the analysis of the deductive pait 
and of the canon of lules regulating it 

Some cntics have impugned the piocedure of Aristotle in his con- 
verting Induction into a peculiar form of Syllogism and thus effacing 
the great contrast between the ascending and descending process in 
ratiocination. Foi them tile capital difference between both processes 


lies m the constraining force 01 necessity inhering in _ 
a necessity which Induction ncvei can attain® Every Induction, accord- 
ing to them, includes a jump, and an unwarranted, lisley jump, from 
paiticulai cases to the universal asseition Bnt theie is no unwarran- 
ted jump, there is strict necessity in syllogistic deduction. The distin- 
ction between the totality of particulars and the meaning of the dass- 
term, these critics maintain, is incorrectly employed by Aristotle to 
slur over the radical distinction between Induction and Syllogism 
Aristotle says «you must conceive the muter term m the Into 1V ® 
Syllogism as composed of all the paiticulars, for Induction is throng 
all of thcm ». 8 According to these critics the unwarranted jump fiom 
paiticulars to the class can bo admitted m Induction without spoiling 
it. But its admission into Syllogism must be refused, because it wowa 
■degrade the dignity of that method. It seems that in this questio 
as m many others the. Indian view deserves to be ’ 

The difficulty is inherent in knowledge itself It cannot 
ovei by dividing the full ratiocmative process in two halves ana i 
gating it to one half only, thereby getting another half which beco 
quite innocent of the flaw of the tat half The univers^^ 

cessity of judgments is the coie of all logic, * ‘T^Jtadndion 
some way or other. As long as it is not explained neifterMi^^ 
noi Syllogism will appear innocent, an internal desease, a 


i Ibid , p 192 ff 
3 Ibid , p 197 
a Ibid, p 2G0 
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He envisaged, mfeience as a process of cognition, one of the two 
«souices» of onr knowledge,' and called it inference «for one self», or 
«in one self»; the second was regarded by him not as a souice of 
knowledge at all, but as a method of conectly and convincingly expres- 
sing it in a series of propositions for the benefit of an audience. This 
■doctrine, we have seen, is but a consequence of the theory of a dif- 
ference in pimciple between the two sources of our knowledge. There 
are two, and only two, sources of knowledge, because there are two, 
and only two, kinds of cognized « essences ». The senses apprehend the 
extreme concrete and particular only, inference apprehends the general 
alone 1 Kegaided as .a source of knowledge which stands m a contra- 
dictory contrast with sensibility, inference and understanding are 
•convertible terms. Indeed our analysis' has shown that inference is no- 
thing but a variety of judgment andjudgment is but another name for the 
procedure of the understanding; infeience deals with the general, just 
as pnie sensibility cognizes the absolute particular, or, the thing as 
it is stnctly in itself. Such an inference mnst be separated, from 
-a senes of propositions used for conveying a thesis to an audience. 
"We thus not only have a direct testimony of an authoritative author 
to the effect that the theory of au inference <nn one self» and an 
infeience «in others" is due to DignEga, but we can account for the 
rationale of such a sepaiation, since it is a direct outflow of the 
fundamental principle of his philosophy. 8 

The statement of Dhaimottaia is supported by all what we at 
present know on the history of Indian Logic. We find in the works 
■pieceding the reform of DignEga no mention of the inference ..for 
•one self., and «for others". Neither Gotama, nor KanSda, nor 
Vatsyayana, nor, for ought we know, Vasubandhn refer fo it. 
But almost every posh-Dignagan work on logic contains it. Prasa- 
•stapada who most piohably was a contemporary of Digngga was 
the first to introduce it m the logic of the Vaiie§ika school. 

Somewhat different was the fate of Dignaga’s innovation hn the 
school of the Naiyayiks. It must be noticed that the original apho- 
nsms of Gotama already contain a distinction between inference as 
one of the ..sources., of cognition (jirammd) and the «five-membered 
syllogism., which is treated not undei the head of the four "sources.., 
of cognition, but undei the head of one.of the 16 Topics of Discourse 

* - - i # 

1 Cp above, p 71 ff 

sCp. my article Happom etc. u tie Maadoa, 7 , p 16s ff 


10 * 
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tie fact that the reason, or middle term, is "present in similar 
instances only and absent in dissimilar instances always. These are 
the two rules of the major premise which imply one another, because 
if the reason is present in similar instances only, it is oo ipso absent m 
dissimilar instances always But m order to express the necessaiy 
dependence of the reason* upon the piedicate both must be stated, 
either expressedly or by implication. The presence of the reason in 
similar instances only is the Position 1 * Its absence m dissumlai 
instances always is the Contraposition 8 

The position is establisheikby the inductive method of Agreement 
The Contraposition is established by its corollary, the method of Diffe- 
rence Both express one and the same fact They are two manners 
of ex pressin g^the same idea. The logical value and validity of contra- 
position is' easy to understand. It is clear that if the middle term is 
necessarily dependent upon the majoi, it is included m the latter 
The compass of its negation must therefore exceed the compass of the 
negation of the major in exactly the same proportion in which the 
compass of the major exceeds the compass of the middle. In aides 
this can be represented so — 



E g ((whatsoever is a product 011) is non eternal (P)‘> and nwbatsoc 
ver is eternal (non-P) is not a product (non-M)-, or ,,wl ‘™ V " 
there is smoke (M) N , there is fire (P>, and -without fire C*J*) 
there is no smoke (non-U) ». The whole compass of M is ™tofled 
the compass of P. The non-P remains outside the 
because non-P is outside, non-M is still more outside Thus ike *h 

of non-P is embraced by the non-M. dcar . if 

That the universal negative can he converted is equi ? d ® 
there is no connection at all between subject and predicate, this - 

°“S5.r“«»u »• 

necessary dependence of one term upon the other. This 


l anvaya 

s vyaitreket 
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the example of tlie VaiSe§ikas and' incorporated 'the theory of an 
inference «for others •> in their logical teaching. We meet with the 
•distinction between an inference for one self and for otheis in the 
works of GangeSa and in all the works which followed. 

The same remark must be mutatis mutandts applied to another 
cliaiactenstic feature of the Indian Logic, its doctrine of syllogistic 
figures. That there are two, and only two, real figures and that all 
particular judgments have no place m a syllogism was admitted by 
the schools long before Dignaga, but the discovery of the real 
meaning of this fact must be credited to him. 

The positive and negative figure or, more precisely, the modus 
ponens and modus toUens, just as they are admitted by the Naiy&yiks 
probably have been admitted by the Sankhyas before them. But for 
the realistic schools they are two independent forms of syllogism, 
whereas for the Buddhists every syllogism can he expressed either in 
the one or in the other form, since both forms are equipollent. As a 
proof of then, independence the*Naiyayiks adduced the feet that 
there are deductions «purely positives 1 which have no negative coun- 
terpart and there are also deductions «purely negatives® which have 
no positive counterpart. This the Buddhists denied and mnintaiinpa 
that every deduction is positive and negative, just as all namw and 
all judgments aie necessarily in their essence, positive and negative.. 

The name «fhe# and the judgment «this is fire» means thatihere 
is a leal point which on the one side m similar with all fires and, on 
•the other side, is dissimilar from all non-fires. The middle is excluded , 3 
there is no third thmg possible between being a fire and being a non- 
fire. Just the same applies to all inferences and syllogisms. 

The Sankhyas, it would seem, weie the first to make an exten- 
sive use of the modus Mens for the establishment of their theory of 
Causality. They maintained the essential identity of cause and pfl Wt , 
i. e., the preexistence of the effect in its cause. Their aim was to sup- 
port in this way their favorite idea of an Eternal Matter and the in- 
clusion af all the universe of effects in this nmqne and universal Cause. 
They produced for its proof a canon of five syllogisms expressed modo 
Udlente.* Ther are the following ones — 


1 1 cLala-anvaym 
3 Irliya-praXara-n'bhato. 


a. «P- SK . P SO, the term amta is reudered m Tibetan hr 
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Grammatically flic middle term can bo subject m the major and predicate- 
m the minor, or vice verw, subject in the minor and piedicate m the 
raajoi, nr subject m both, 01 predicate m both. One of the piemiscs 
can bo moreover cither particular or negative By combining each of 
the four positions of the middle torn with the possibility of one of the 
picmiscs being cither paiticuloi or negative, a scheme of 19 valid 
moods is constituted. Only one of them, the first mood of the first 
figure (Barbara), is regarded by Aristotle as « final* or genuine. 
All otheis can he by a complicated piocess of reduction converted. 


into it 

Of all this complicated doctrine which forms almost the entire 
edifice of mediaeval and modern Formal Logic we find on the Indian 
side not a whisper. Particular conclusions are, first of all, excluded 
altogether from the domain of logic m India A particular conclusion 
means that the Reason is not present in the whole compass of the 
Subject. This is a violation of the first inle of the canon and produces 
a fallacy. Negative conclusions are relegated by the Buddhists to a 
special class and altogether separated from universal affirmative con- 
clusions. The third and fourth syllogistic figuies are thus excluded 
fjoih the domain of syllogism. The complicated mles for then reduction 
and validity become thcioforc quite superfluous. Neither ran e 
grammatical principle of converting the Middle Term into e pre- 
dicate of the mnjoi promise and into the subject of t e minor 
rightly introduced into logic Among the three terms of an 0 

(the minor) is the Subject, it Is the leal Subject, the logical Suhjcc . 
cannot ho conveited into a predicate otherwise than in a t 

perverse expression. The subject of the minor premise and the subject 
of the conclusion are the Barae thing and must °““Py , ng 

expression the same position, it is the subjec proposi- 

proposition The subject of the grounding 01 major P P^ 
tion is necessarily the Middle term, because to F»P 
expresses the necessary dependence of the nnddle^on the 
and this fact is expiessed linguistically by bunging it u P ^ 

cation of the majoi. «Let the predicate he wlia P ^ BseleSg . 
Sigwart* Every change m his position is sup^duo 
We are thus left with one of the moods of the first figure t 


1 Sigvrait, op cit, I la the first mood of second 

SSXZZZZ ZZZ2- — — - ^ T *“ s 
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Buddhism and all filings Buddhistic he most vehemently assails Dig- 
nEga’s definition of inference, his theory of the Three-Aspected Logi- 
cal Reason, his doctrine of syllogistic figures, his system of logical 
fallacies, etc. He pours upon them a stream of quite artificial, falsely 
subtle criticisms in order lather to bewilder than to convince the 
reader. The greatest part of these inventions were dropped m the 
sequel, but the theory of the puiely-positive and purely-negative 
reasons remained foi ever as a part of the Naiyayika syllogistic 
teaching. The favourite syllogism of the Buddhists, e. g., « everything 
having a cause is impermanent», will, according to the Naiyayiks, 
be purely positive, or a logical fallacy. There are no uncaused things 
for the Buddhists, since every thing existing has necessarily a cause. 
Uncaused things do not exist But the Buddhists maintain that 
there is a negative example, viz , the ubiquitous, unchanging, motion- 
less Cosmical Ether, or the Space. A negative example need not he 
a reality. For logical purposes, serving as a contrast, such an example 
as eternal Space is quite sufficient 1 

An inference like «tlie living body possesses a Soul, because it 
possesses animal functions » is an instance of «purely negative» infe- 
rence. There are no positive examples to prove this concomitance of 
a living body with a Soul, but there are a lot of examples wheie 
these two attributes art both absent According to the Realists these 
examples have the force to prove the invariable connexion of the 
living body with a Soul. According to the Buddhists they prove 
nothing, the deduction is a fallacy. The negative examples are a corol- 
lary from the positive ones If there are no positive ones, neither can 
- there he any real negative ones 


§ 7. EuBOfEAN AHD BUDDHIST SyilOGISM. 

In the present condition of our knowledge of the Indian Syllogism 
it may seem prmnatoe to attempt a full comparative statement and 
estimate of the Buddhist theory as against the European. Nevertheless 
some hints in that direction will not be amiss as a help for a better 

wet^hmMh T T *?““ P ° Siti0n< of that dependent and original 
view which the Indian logicians took in dealing with Syllogism The 

” f a-, tom to b“ 

mukhn, p 27, NBT.p 87 3. 
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Now if the field of the Syllogism is divided in European formal 
logic m 10 moods and in the Indian system m only two moods, the 
questions natmolly anse, 3) what is the coirespondence, if .any, be- 
tween the 19 European moods and the 2 Indian ones, 2) what is the 
-comparative logical value of both these divisions As already stated, 
the Hurd and fouith figure of the European Syllogism need not to be 
considered m this context, since they yield only particular concla- 
mons, which by themselves without reduction are logically valueless 
For the same reason me the third and fourth moods o! the first and 
of the second figure to ho excluded, since they also give ODly particular 
conclusions. The first mood of the second figure represents a perverse 
expression concealing a real fallacy. 1 Fiom the moods of the second 
figure remains the second mood (Cesarc) which is the contraposition 
of the first mood of tho fiist figure {Barbara) and therefore corre- 
sponds to Dignfiga’s positive or dnect figure. As to the second mood 
of the first figure (Cdarenf), its negation is nothing but linguistic. 
All really negative condnsions, we shall see, are reducible to the 
type-instance * there is here no jai, because we do not peiceive any» 
But since all names, ns will be shown later on, are positive and nega- 
tive names, it is always possible to disguise a positive conclusion m a 
land of negative judgment. E g, we can say— 

All men do not live eternally, 

Socrates is a man, 

He docs not live eternally. 

Tins conclusion differs fiom the conclusion «Sooiates is mortal- 
only linguistically. Or take the Indian type-instance— 

All products are not eternal, 


Sounds are produced, 

They aie not eternal 

It has no sense at all to erect this hnguistical difference into > a w- 
parate mood Since every judgment and eveiy name «■» he 

both ways, positively and negatively, ut seems more convenes 

w„, to am, » tot a» I»”M” «< «*■“ “ 

feature of our thought which may appear eveiywheie 

“Z, .li V» - moods, — .A — — « “■ 

nature of Negation. , n „ t ' w-m the moods 

The same critique applies to the dlstl “ c o et d inc i u ded 
with a general and particular conclusion, since the second » 

-"iSmcethoMdle cannot ha the predate of to major premia 
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proposition necessarily follows from two piemises; the other says that 
it is a «speech» which expiesses the 7 hi ee-Aspected Logical Mark, 

L e. the mutual relation of the three tarns. 

Thus it is that, notwithstanding the identity of the « axiom » of 
the Syllogism, there is a great diffeience between both theories in the - 
importance given to the «speech» m which it is laid down. For 
Aristotle Syllogism is, first, a senes of thiee propositions, next, 
a Dictum de omm et nullo; for DignSga Syllogism (and Infeience) 
is, first, three interrelated terms, next, a sequence of tv/o piopositions, 
expressing a general rule and its application. 

b) Austotle's Syllogism from Example. 

Apait from this distinction between what a Syllogism is and the 
fact which it essentially expresses, theie is m the Aristotelian theory 
another distinction which Aiistotle himself characterizes as a differ- 
ence between Syllogism foi us (pro nobis) and Syllogism in its own 
nature (notius natura) The designation «for us>i suggests some simila- 
rity with the Buddhist Inference «for one-self». 

' The antithesis between notioia natura and noiiora nohs (or quoad 
nos) is recognized by Aiistotle as a capital point in his philosophy. 
The first is nearer to perception, moie within the apprehension of 
mankind generally and constitutes Experience The second is nearer 
to final 01 perfect knowledge and constitutes Science 

Aiistotle counts several varieties of Syllogism which he brings 
under the head of knowledge for one-self. The principle aic the Syllo- 
gisms from Example and the Syllogism from Induction. 

The neatest to the Indian Inference-foi-One-Self is the Aristo- 
telian Syllogism from Example. The Example is here, just as in India, 
-consideied as a fointh term, besides the three terms, the major, middle 
and nunoi . 2 The inference is from one paiticular case to the general 
and through the general to another particular 

Example includes not all, but only" one or few particulars; infei- 
ring fiom them, first, to the entire class, next, to some new analogous 
particular belonging to the class The latiocinative process consists 
of two paits, an ascending one and a descending one Infeience pro-' 
ceeds from one paiticular instance io other similar instances thro ugh 
an intermediate g eneral premise which is, if not expressly stated, 

1 trirupa-hma 

2 Grot e, op. cit , p 191. 
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consequence to the absence of its necessary antecedent ground» These 
two figures coincide with the modus pawns and the nwdus lollms of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism 

This is also admitted by J. N Keynes, 1 * * * * Aftei having made a 
statement of the two moods of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, he 
remarks — « These moods foil into line respectively with the first and 
the second figures of the categorical syllogism. For we have seen that 
m the figure 1 we pass fiom ground to consequence and m figure 2 — 
from denial of consequence to denial of gLound» 

According to Kant® the mle of the second figure is this, that «wbat 
conti adicts the mark of a ,thing contradicts the thing itself.., i e, 
i cpugnans notae » epugnoct » ei i psi He then shows that the second 
figure can always by contraposition be converted into the fiist. 
This again falls in line with the Buddhist theory according to which 
the two figures of the syllogism are nothing hut the major premise 
and its contraposition, or the two rules requiring the piescnce of the 
reason in similar instances only and its absence m all dissimilar ones 
If we summarize the critique which has been bestowed upon the 
Aristotelian scheme of figures and moods, we find 1) that it was an 
unhappy idea of Aristotle to change the natural positions of Subject 
and Predicate in the piemises, 2) that it was inconvenient to intro- 
duce m 'it other negative moods than the modus Mens or Contra- 
position, 3) that it was useless to mtiodnce particular conduaons. 
which could be valid only as far aB reducible to the first figure 
cannot be denied, says Kant, 8 that vaBd conclusions are possible i m 
all the four figures. But it is the aim of logic to disentangle and n 
to entangle, to enunciate every thing openly and simp y, an 
concealed and perverse manner-. «It is easy to discover 
cement to the false subtlety (of the Aristotelian figures) The « * 
was the first to write down a Syllogism in three p.oposihon* ihe on® 

tried to change the positions of the middle teim and to observe 
consequences. When he saw that valid conclusions cmag ; , J 
^struck just as when an anagfem is fotmd m a = e. ft * ■£. 
ish.to lejoice about the one as about Urn othei». 

i Formal Logic, p. 852 d«r »»* r 

s lulus small tract „Von der falcehen Spitzfina.gKou ( 

giBtischen FigWen". > 

s ibid 

i Ibid 
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Induction. Aristotle declares unequivocally that universal propositions 
are obtained only from Induction . 1 * * * * The particular facts remembered 
and compared constitute Experience with its universal notions and 
conjunctions . 8 "Conjunctions, says Dharmakirti, (or the major pre- 
mise) must he established by corresponding (particular) facts».® If this 
really is so, it seems impossible or quite artificial to cut the natural 
inductive-deductive process of thinking into two different halves. 
Induction and Deduction.. Both are complementary of one another and 
cannot lie separated otherwise than m abstraction. Thi§ is, as we shall 
see, the substance of the Indian view. We shall see that the link 
between Induction and Deduction is so strong that the figures or 
moods of Deduction can be rightly established only when the principle 
methods of Induction are taken into account There is between the 
two parts a natural antithesis, inasmuch as we in life sometimes 
concentiate our attention on the inductive process and supress, as it 
were the deductive cue. This is called inference for one self. Or we 
presuppose the process of Induction as alieady achieved and direct all 
oui attention to the second part of the piocess, to deduction. This is 
called inference for others by the Indians, or the real, genuine Syllo- 
gism (notws natura) by Anstotle. But the name of Syllogism is applied 
by Aristotle to both Induction and Deduction. The Syllogism fiom 
Induction is m his treatment a very special kind of Syllogism in which 
theie is no leal middle term, because the supposed middle reciprocates 
with the major. The order of the premises is inverted jnst as in the 
Syllogism fiom Example. The conclusion m winch it results is the first 
or major proposition. Anstotle adds that the genuine Syllogism, which 
demonstrates through a middle term, is nofitis natufa, it is prior and 
more effective as to cognition; but that the Syllogism from Induction 
is to us {pro nolis) plainer and dearer.* 

The Syllogism fiom Induction, as imagined by Aristotle, must have 
the following foim — 

Conclusion (=ihesis). One man and all observable humanity aie 
mortals. 

Mmor piemise - They repiesent the totality of humanity. 

Major premise (= conclusion). All men are mortal. 


1 Grote, op,cit, p 187. 

sibid.p 193 

1 V«tlm-snm~pramSnaih, NBT, p 

this romext cp NBT, p. 84 1, 81 . 1 . 

< Grote, op tit., p mi and 19C 


47.1 fir , on the meaning of pramana 


m 
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if it nere not a tree, it would not be itself We would have an object 
which would be at once a tree and a non-tree If the qualities 
for concepts) arc incompatible, the reality of which they arc, 
the qualities cannot be' identical , 1 says the Buddhist law of 
Contradiction It is a logical law between concepts, but it also is a 
law of reality a Identity thus understood is as much a real relation 1 
as Causality, it is the necessary coiollary from Causality In Identity 
the objertn e reference is one, in Causality it is double, hut inter- 
dependent 

Now, what i« the essence of law of Causality 9 Its formula, we have 
seen, is «this being, that appearsi> It is a law of necessary dependence 
of every point-instant of reality upon its immediate antecedent point- 
instants; its expression is a Hypothetical Judgment Since to euay 
point-instant of reality corresponds some concept and the pomt-mstant 
cannot be cognized otherwise than through a concept, there must be 
between the concepts corresponding to reality a logical relation similar 
to that real relation which obtains between the point-instants to which 
they correspond Smoke is produced liy fire, 1. e., there is causal tie 
between a sequence of uninterrupted moments, a part of which is sub- 
sumed under the head of the concept of fire, and the Mowing part 
of which is united under the concept of smoke. However the logics 
relation of these concepts is the reverse of the real relation 
between the corresponding points of reality For logic means necessity 
and a cause is not necessarily followed by its result Something can 
always appear which will prevent* the production of a given result 
There is absolutely no causal judgment about the necessiy 
which one could be sure directly . 5 But the reverse relation ^character- 
ized by necessity. A result is necessarily the result of its cause, 
could not exist if it were not a result and it coda not be a iesnlt 
it were not the necessair result of its cause Therefore thelopcaL 
law of Causation is really the law of the Effect This is also the name 
which Dharmaklrti gives it' He calls it inference -.through the 

Effect ><. 7 

l BtrruSha-dharma-samsargaa (SharnHJ nana 

a r«rt«n» atatlitm ca, cp >'BT , p 70 22 

a Si gw art, op cit., I 418 

« h3Tya-ammaj>a-=lSryaia anttmuna first B0DeB t 

between the very f 68 

of the result is apparently also admitted cp *BT, p 39 .2, tin 
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as the Hindus "say, will he lurking ha them. The Buddhist solution 
is explained by us in the chapter on Infeience and will he considered 
once more later on. 

* i 

* I 

d) The Buddhist Syllogism contains two propositions. 

i 

It follows from, the Aristotelian definition that the Syllogism must 
consist of three propositions, two of them exercising a similar function 
and united bythe common characteristic of being ..premises.. to the 
Conclusion. From the BuddhiBt definition it follows that the Syllogism 
must consist of only two indispensable propositions, the one expres- 
sing the general rule of invariable concomitance between the reason 
and its consequence, and the other expressing the application of the- 
rule to a given instance. Indeed the connection between the minor 
premise and the conclusion is much narrower than between the 'two 
so called premises. Lotze and Sigwart remark nglitly that the- 
«mmor premise presupposes the conclusion *.. 1 The minor with the 
conclusion together constitute the Application or Qualification of the 
, Locus . 3 It is easy to see that the two indispensable members of a 
Syllogism represent nothing else than Induction and Deduction. The 
real evidence whereby the conclusion of a Syllogism is /proved, is the 
minor premise together with, not the major premise itself, but together 
with the assemblage of particular facts from which by Induction the 
major premise is drawn.- Example and Application are the two mem- 
bers of the Buddhist syllogism, as stated above.* 


e) Contraposition. 

The Indian theory deals with conversion and obversion of subject 
and predicate in propositions merely in connexion with inference and 
syllogism. Conversion is possible only m the major premise, or ground- 

tmn P f?v,° S10D ‘ 10 the applyiue I> ro P° slti ra. which is a combina- 
i T° r Pr T 6 and the «*■*». *e subject has a fixed 
position which cau uot be, changed. The grounding proposition expresses 

a ° P , 01,1 478 <“«Socrat eS could not be 

inomi, ° already sure that he is 

' * palta-dhamafa 

8 Grotr, op . p mg. 1 

* Cp above, p 270 1 
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*. hypothetical judgment 01 n hypothetical Syllogism Hie Position and 
the Contraposition 1 n r this Inn corresponds to the modus jxrnm and 
modus toUcns of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism Since the universal 
law of Sufficient Benson is equally realized in deductions founded on 
Identity, as in those founded on Causation, we can maintain that all 
our arguments arc founded on these two great principles and the syl- 
logism of Cansation exists in equal lights with the analj treal syllogism 
The European syllogistic thcoiy has never admitted causal deduc- 
tions as a special variety of syllogism The modern theory assumes 
that Causality, or the principle of Uniformity m nature, the principle 
namely that the same causes produce the same effects, is the funda- 
mental principle of Induction and Induction is the opposite of Deduc- 
tion or Syllogism The latter are hosed on the principle of analytic 
Idcntity.Inductiou can never attain strict universality and necessity in 
its conclusions, whereas syllogistic deduction is characterized hy necessity 
This was not the opinion of Aristotle. For him Indnction was also 
a Syllogism and Causation was also founded upon the principle of 
analytic Identity His causal Sjllogism is a deduction of the effect from 
its cause The cause is brought in Imc and identified with the middle 
term , 8 the effect occupies the place of the major term m the condnsion. 
But this deduction founded on Causality is not, as with the 
Buddhists, a second variety 8 coordinated with the analytic deduction 
of the particulm from the universal, it is subordinated to it, or, on 
the contrary, the analytic deduction is subordinated to the cansalone, 
since the Universal is regarded as a kind of cause Fw^ is ^ te “ e 
cause is always the Universal of which the, effect is the parteator 
The research of a cause of something is the lescarch o 
term . 4 The universal connection of cause and ^ 

to us through indnction from particular cases All the 
of cause assumed by Aristotle nre so many middle terns fr 

Isib, ^ admn, --- ""SES 
so that we emploj it as a middle term (op Grote, p ), causal, 

its reciprocating cause But m 0» case the syllogism » supposed to be u« 

it is knowledge of the Eos, not of the IB somflt mies to Q mi " 

a However Aristotle also admits tot *J e « ^traneons fed (Ana- 

3“i5ESS=»5S-et— ■ 

t Groto, op. oit , p 240. 
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not be reversed. The subject has a fixed position, just as the subject 
•of the conclusion. A great many fallacies owe their origin to the 
neglect of that rule. E. g,, if we have the proposition « whatsoever is 
produced by an effost is non-eternal n and convert it simply, we shall 
have «whatsoevei is non-eternal is produced by an effortn. This will 
be a fallacy of Uncertain Reason, since the reason «non-etenfal» will 
be equally present in similar instances like jars etc and in d issimil ar 
ones like lightning etc. 

Aristotle’s dealing with the problem of Conversion is formal and 
grammatical. He tries to change the rantual positions of subject and 
predicate. He then sees that the same operation is possible iu some 
instances and, quite mcomprehensively, impossible in other cases. 

Among the European logicians Si gw art holds views which fall 
in line with the attitude of the Indians. He insists that the position 
of being a predicate must he «left to what really is the predicate". 1 
«A11 the meaning of Contraposition, says he, becomes at once dear 
when we put the connection into the form of a hypothetical propo- 
sition, and instead of maintaining that „aD A areB“ express that 
„if something is A it is also B“. It follows that „if something is not B, 
it neither is A». «A good sense and a (logically) valuable sense have 
only these two cases, pure Convulsion (of the negative) and Contra- 
position. They from all sides express the meaning of the assertion that 
a predicate belongs, or does not belong, necessarily to its subject. 
All other eases which lesult merely iu particular propositions 
demonstrate theicwith that no definite conclusion is possible*. 

lhat is the reason why the Indian theory excludes particular pro- 
positions from (ho domain or logic altogether. Logic is the province of 
muvemi and necessary propositions. 


x) Figures, 

BmtJJsSri I^gic distinguishes between the Categorical and 
K ? a n S Og r- dlV,,lcs thc Categorical « 4 Figures and 
12 n , ” ll V m ^° n " Catc ? oricftl and Hypothetical, on the 
•done or’hchwcs V“ r this affects tlie grammatical form 

■* (, i>. tit, I 461. 
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arguments.' We can call it the Jaw of the Reason or of the Sufficient 
Reason or, as the Buddhists call it, of the Threefold Logical Reason 
It is expressed m the hypothetical judgment and means that, being 
given the reason the consequence necessanly follows, and 
if the necessary consequence is absent, the reason is also 
absent Anothei name for this law is the law of Position and Contra- 
position . 1 It corresponds to the modus ponens and modus Miens of the 
Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Its canon of rules consists of these 
three — m subject presence wholly, m similars only, in dissumlors never 
This corresponds to the principle nota notae est nota ret t psuts and to 
the dictum do omni. s It is equally applicable to both the ngieat 
pi mciples » upon which all our arguments are founded, the principle 
of Identity and the principle of Causation. Indeed, take the Indian 
type-instance — 

If something is a pioduct, it is not eternal, as a jar etc 
If it is eternal, it never is a product, like Space etc. 

The sounds are products. ' 

They are not eternal. 

Or take the corresponding European type-instance — 

If some being is a man, he necessarily is mortal, as this one 
and that one, 

If he is immortal, he cannot he a man, like God. 


This one is a man, 

He is mortal. 

The mathematical deductions reduce to the same form, e. fr. 

If something is a straight line, it necessarily is the shortest 
distance between two points, as this and that straight ; lines. 

If it is not the shortest distance, it is not straight, as 
curve etc 

This is a straight line, 

It is the shortest distance 

These deductions do not differ in form from the causal one n > 

take the Indian type-instance 3 — , ^dienetc 

Wheresoever there is smoke, tlieie is fire, as m th 


: sers - *™*. * t * 

dor folschen Spitrfndigkeit m Somcritby 

a The hypothetical character of this jndgment 13 to the lotto 

the words yalra yatra iHSmah oi yo yo ihumamn, this corr spo 
jwu juts, op Sigwart, I 288 
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and one of the moods of the second figure (Cesai c), the last corre- 
sponds to the contraposition of the first We hare already explained 
that in a contraposition the middle can really exchange its place 
•aith the major, because both these forms are two different bat 
equipollent ways of expressing one and the same fact. This double 
expression is not the result of arbitrarily changing the places of 
subject and predicate, but they represent the two univeual procedures 
of knowledge, inductive as well as deductive. 

The Buddhist theory divides Syllogism and Inference in three 
lands according to its content They are the Analytical, the Causal 
t— Synthetical) and Negative deduction. From the formal side each 
of them can he expressed either according to the method of Agreement 
or according to the method of Difference; the first will be a modus 
pawns, the second a modus Mens, of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

There are accoiding to Dignaga these two, and only two, figures 
in Syllogism, accordingly as the major is expressed in the form of a. 
Position or in the form of a Contraposition. Both forms are always 
possible, they are complementary of one another, they both express 
the same thing and when the one is expressed the other is implied, 
even if it is not expressed. They correspond to the second and third 
rule of the syllogistic canon, viz., the presence of foe reason in similar 
instances only and its absence in dissimilar instances always Dhar- 
mottara says , 1 *The meaning is the aim of the syllogism, the real 
fact which must be expressed by it, it is the feet concerning which both 
the syllogisms (of Agreement aid of Difference) are drawn. There is no 
difference whatsoever m the fact which they aim at establishing. 
Indeed, the aim is to express a logical connection... Although they 

2 foil “T i h ° dS ' ther juSt 1516 881118 fact of 

one logical connection... The expressions differ so far the prima fade 
— g ,s concerned, but regarding the aim for which they are Z 

ere is no difference. Indeed, when the direct or positive concomitant 

n- th - nv * prHmse ’ its contraposition follows by 
boon k&wise, when the contraposed concomitance has. 

ken expressed, its positive form follows by implication. 


S’tS i 
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-through a superstructure of two nccwaiilj interdependent concepts 

4. The fact that Syllogism contains an internal piocess of inferen- 
tial cognition is not unknown in European science, but it is treated 
ns an imperfect and incomplete foim of what is fully expressed br 
the foimulation m three propositions with an interchangeable posi- 
tion of then subjects and predicates The Indian Syllogism, on the 
conti ary, being subservient to internal Inference, is a method of 
formulating m propositions the mutual necessary interdependence of 
the three terms which therefore have a logically fixed position in 
•cnircspondmg propositions. 

5. Although m Aristotle’s intention Syllogism is the general form 
of all Deductions ns well as Inductions, it became m the hands of 
lus follow'ers lestnctod to Deduction alone, and as soon as Induction 
raised its head in modern times, the position of the Syllogism, restuc- 
ted to mcic deductions, became endangered. By many philosophers it 
Is declaied to 1 epi csent futile scholasticism worthless for the progress 
of knowledge On the Indian side Deduction is inseparable from Induc- 
tion, they mutually contain ench the other, the one is the justifiigtion 
of the other. Deduction not preceded by Induction is impossible Even 
purely deductive sciences have an inductive foundation like the rest On 
the other hand Induction without an application to further particular 

instances would be quite worthless 

6. There is therefore in the Buddhist Syllogism only two memueis, 
an Inductive one and a Deductive one, which coirespond to a gioun - 


mg and an appljmg maich of thought , 

7 The Buddhist System contains a Causal Syllogism waurn in 
European logic was at first merged in the analytical one and la 
excluded from the domain of syllogism altogether 

8 The Buddhist System coordinates Causation and Identity (com 

Jicrence) as the two gieat principles npon which all our argumen 
and their expression, the syllogisms, are founded d m 

9. The formal unity of these two great 
a Universal law of Sufficient Season or, as it is called, the Th 

In Euiopean science the pioblems of a law of 
-of the analytic and causal relations and the aUied pioWj * theorj - 

lytic and synthetic judgments “ e Wet rs but 

of syllogism In India they are its integial paita The lut 

zUmm fcr *»-,» a. "SSL** 

Season or the principle representing thermal unity 
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on tie first. Dharmottara 1 deliveis himself on tins subject in the 
Mowing way— «The subject of an inference is a combination of a 
■(singulaT) part perceived diiectly and a part not actually perceived... 
E. g., when it is being deduced that the sounds represents an instan- 
taneous Ens, only some particular sound can be directly pointed to, 
others are not actually perceived ». That is to say, that in the above 
type-instance the teifn « sound » means nail sounds », ..some sounds » 
and none sound*. But if has no sense to constitute these three possi- 
bilities mto three different items in a classification, because the diffe- 
rence is unimportant and its distraction a useless subtlety. 

Thus it is that the two moods of DignSga correspond to the firat 
mood of the first figure {Barbaia) and to the second mood of the 
second figure (Gesare) of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

We may now touch upon the question of the comparative value of 
the statement that there are only two figures of syllogism and the theory 
which conceals these two real figures in an artificial scheme of 19 moods. 

Some writers have assumed that the comparative simplicity of 
Dignaga’s table is a aign of inferiority. Others, on the contrary 
have preferred the simple theory to the complicated one. Sigwart 9 
■says— -«K we reduce the necessary iule according to Which a deduction 
is made (m the first figure) to its corresponding formula, we shall 

S"-; M ifc ia *• H ™ then assume that S is M, 

the result will be that S is Pa, ' ^ 

w ® ame mles ’ ke “^nnes, must underlie the second figure, 
se there can he no other consequence from the sample rela- 
tion of concepts But we conclude here from the absence of the (neees- 

2 rr‘ 40 abS0nCe ° f ltS fr ecea8ar 7) antecedent... ..There- 
fore, says the same Sigwart, 9 ' the first two figures of Aristatfe 

ttssxaSsSSSg; 
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CHAPTER T. 

LOGICAL FALLACIES. 


§ 1. Classification. 


Digniiga clem ly saw that having established a stnct canon of 
the rales of syllogism, he at the same time has solved the pioblem, 
of a stnct canon of Logical Fallacies For a fallacy is nothing hut the 
infringement of a iuIc If the rules are definite in numbei and are 
ai ranged in systematical older, their infnngements must be likewise 
d efini te m numbei and capable of being arranged m systematical 
unity. The logical impoit of o\eiy proposition is double, it has a 
positive and an implied negative meaning A ride always affirms some- 
thing and at the same 'time excludes the opposite. Eveiy syllogistic 
rule condemns a corresponding fallacy. 1 

The rules of a logical mfeience are, we have seen, three 

1. The presence of the Season in the Subject of the conclusion, 
viz , its necessary' presence m the whole compass of the Subject, , 

2 Its necessary presence in similar instances only, i e, m in- 
stances similar by the pi csence in them of the deduced Predicate, 

3 Its necessary absence in all dissimilar instances, l e, 
stances which are contrary to those in which the deduced property 


K P No?a fallacious reason will run either against the firet or ffie 
second oi the third rule But we must distinguish between fte 

lacies against the first rule aud the falkc.es agamst the combm^ 
second and third rales It is indeed mpossible to mfrmge tb 
rule without, at the same fame, infringing the third°ne. Th 
and the third rules are only two aspects of one and tin i same ^ 
If the reason is not present m similar instances only, t ^ 
nresent, either wholly oi partially, m dissimilar instance 
thus will have two main classes of fallacies, the one aga agecon £ 
rule of the syllogistic canon and the other fins wdl 

and third roles Beduced to the km a » 0 tber dess' 
mean a class of fallacies against the mmox piemise an 
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•calls the Aristotelian doctnne ..false subtlety.., and Sigwart falls 
in line by characterizing it as « superfluous specification ». The twd 
figures established by these tiro leaders of European science are 
exactly those that are established by DigtfSga. «False subtlety.. and 
^superfluous specification » are also found in India and even m a much 
higher degree thau with Anstotle. We hare seen that Uddyotakaia, 
•wishing to oveido DignSga’s computation of the nine positions of 
-the Reason between instances Similar and Dissimilar, has adopted 
the method of superfluous and irrelevant specification and false sub- 
tlety. He then easily reached the total number of 2032 middle terms, 
Tight and wrong together! 


■ g) The Causal and Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

Our arguments, according to Dharmaklrti, are founded upon 
two great piinciples, the principle of Identity and the punciple of 
Causation. 1 We speak only of positive arguments, leaving thenegative 
ones for special consideration The Identity, we have seen, is not the 
•logical identity of two concepts The Identity which Dhaimakrrti 
has m view is the identity of that reality which underlies two diffcieut 
concepts These concepts are united by tbe identity of their objective 
-refeienfce A conception is not a fiction of pure imagination, hut real 
knowledge only as far as it possesses an objective reference. Dhar- 
TmakXrti’s principle could also be expressed thus — all lo gical con- 
nection of two concepts is founded eithei upon Identity of their one 
and the same objective reference, or upon Interdependence of then- 
two different references i 

The objective reference of two interdependent concepts can be 
•either the same or, if it is not the same, it must consist of two differ- 
ent, but necessarily interdependent, things. The judgment nSmSapa 
-is a tree», or the inference «this is a tree, because it is a bmgapa», 
contains thiee terms of which the one is the point of reality under- 
lying the two others There is between the two concepts also a kind 
of identity, an indirect identity or, as some of the European logicians 
have preferred to call it, a ..partial identity.,,* in that sense that 
they are not contradictory, not incompatible A single reality could 
not. possess at once two incompatible concepts Th<y are identical in 

- 0t 1DCompatlbl0 ^d belong to the same identical 
*h mg. The bmiap a » necessarily a tree, it cannot be a non-tree, because 


* Sigwart, op. oit.,1 no IF 
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the dissimilar ones, or it embraces all the similar as n ell as the 
dissimilar ones, or finally it is strictly confined to the mere subject, 
and is not to be found neithei m any similar nor in any dissimilar 
instance. In the lattei case the reason is « exclusive » or Koier-ndirow® 1 * * 
and tkerefoie leads to no consequence If the reason, oh the contrary, 
embraces all similui Is well as all dissimilai instances, it becomes 
« over-wide » or "too general» s and theiefore allows of no conclusion. 
These two reasons, tho «ovei-widei> and the «ov6r-ovei-uarrow», aic 
evidently of seldom occuirence m practice, but tbeu theoietical 
impoitance should not he underestimated, since they detaly indicate 
the Tnnvimum and the nunimum limits between which the light reason 
is to be found' Remain only three uncertain leasons, uncertain ffl the 
stuctest gonso, since the reason overlaps mto the forbidden domain 
of the dissimilar instances, either paitially or whollj 8 Thus among 
all* possible nme positions of the logical reason between instances 
similar and dissimilar two Will be right, two inverted, l e, contrary 
to right, two lepresentmg tho maximum and the minimum linnt8 of 
compiehension, and the tlnee lemammg ones will be oveilappmg mto 
the foi bidden domain and uncertain. 

This is lepiesented m DignSga’s table situated on the following 
page AVe indicate in it the presence of the reason in similar instances 
by the sign S. Three cases are then possible— -its picsenco m > 
its presence in Ho S (^absence), and its piesence m some S The p 
sence of the leason in dissimilar instances we '“ e 7 
sign D Thiee cases are then possible its presence m all D, its preseu 
in no D (= absence), and its presence in some D By rf 

of the fiist set of three positions alternately with each of ' 
thesecond tlnee positions, we shall have a total °^" ine “J” oUhcr 
of the leason’s position between instances similar and dissimdn , n 

less urn moie. 

In this table the item .» all 8- » found 3 times (in 1,4 and T) 


«m no S» 

«in some S» » 
«in all D» " 
«m no D» » 
«m some D» » 


< 


(» 2,5 
3,6 
(» 1,2 
(» i,5 

7,8 


( 


8) 

9) 

3) 

6) 

9) 


l „ e smrniw^elv.mS^ = vika-awKSnHa 

a ^Iharam-anaikmdo. = ahiySjnka 

a andSha-vyaivcKm. , 
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In this sense the logical law of Causation is the reverse of the 
real law of Causation. A cause is not a reason The cause is not 
a sufficient reason for predicating (or predicting) the effect. But the 
effect is a sufficient reason for affirming apodictically the preceding 
existence of its cause In this sense the law of Causation is also a law 
subaltern to the law of Contradiction m the same degree as the law 
of Identity. Every thing would not be a thing if it were not the result 
of some other thing. 

It is therefore wrong to coordinate the law of Causation with the 


law of Contradiction. The latter is a universal law which equally 
governs all generalities or concepts and all realities or point-instants. 
Bat Causality governs the pioduction of point-instants alone 

Sigwart thinks that it was a mistake on the .part of Leibniz to 
coordinate the law of Contradiction and the law of Sufficient Benson 


as the only two great principles of all our arguments. For, according 
to him, 1 Leibnizens law of Sufficient Reason is nothing hut the law 
of Causation and it was wrong to coordinate the logical law of 
Contradiction with the not logical, but real law of Causation. 

Now, from Dharmakirti’s standpoint we have a law of Sufficient 
Reason which is the universal law of all our arguments and of which 
the two great principles of Identity and Causation aie mere specifi- 
cations. This law is called simply the Reason, 8 or the law of the 
Threefold Logical Matk* Its formula, we have seen, is 1) m Subject 
piesence wholly, 2) in Similars only, 3) mDissimilars never. According 
to its two mam figures the law is also called the Law of Position and 
Contraposition. 4 Its formula is this that the reason being posited its 
necessary consequence is likewise posited and m the absence of the 
necessary consequence the reason is likewise absent. 

The Buddhist law of Causation, viewed as Dependent O rigination 

" tMs beui e Ottt appears.,! 
The Buddhist la w of Sufficient Reason is likewise expressed in 


leifc iJtte l' lca ocn rewen Grand dner tatsScWchen Wahr 

^ die 1Jmcie - • Ebendarm erhellt wi 
? j !“ tte ntm daraus «» schlecMnn aJlgameines logiaches Reset: 

SJltsS »■*«*»*■ «•* «. . Z 

versdueden -waro u . sncben, der Yon der realen Umche 

3 hetu = gtan-t7}$ig8, 

1 tTtriijpa-Unga = thsul-gsum-rtags. 
anvaya-vyaHr&a, 
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Together, 18 items ananged in 9 combinations. Two combinations 
(No. 4 and G) represent the leason and consequence situated firmly 
and travelling regularly on the right rads. All otbei combinations 
deviate from the right mils Two (No. 2 and fS) contain the maxunap 
of deviation, tho deviation is catastrophic, it is the inverted reason. 
Two of them (No 1 and 5) have a theoretical mtoiest, showing the 
limits of the overlapping capacity of the reason and m the thiee 


r emaining ones (No 3, 7 and 9) the overlapping capacity ib normal. 
In two cases only the concomitance is all right, in seven 'cases the 
concomitance is falsified, there is no Invariable concomitance. In all 
these 7 cases the fallacy will he m the majoi premise. If the ieason 
will he over-wide, o\ei -narrow or overlapping, it, mil he inconclusive 
or « uncertain « If it is contrary, it is, although definite, hut definite 
m the undesirable sense, representing the contradictorily opposed part 
of the right one. 

Thus it is that every logical fallacy corresponds to some rule ol 
the syllogistic canon, every fallacy is nothing hut the infringement 

° f ^t ^evident that 'the same mathematical method could also he 

applied m lespect of the first rule of the syllogistic canon. The reason 

Jn he present in the Subject wholly, partially ornot atollComtomg 

each of these three possibilities of ieahty, resp. unrea ty, 

nZ varieties of consistency, .we «* get 27 hinds o + * 

which only four will be right reasons, i e, real andeo “ as ^V 

introducing farther snhtlet.es the table of reasons «nU be i 

H infinitum f Some of 

useless occupation, but he abstained from A 

maybe leduced ad alsunltm by senseless "W"*** 1 ^ 

' sir— - « * » 

inconsistent . . .. ii 0cism » hut the 

js s=r » 


Cp NB «4HBT, » 00 •*,* ***, accordmg 

SSS,* l On««.I»*W t. U W 
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•the effect, or the major, is deduced 1 The essence of the cause Is to 
produce its efiect, just as the essence of a triangle is the cause, or the 
ground, for having its three angles equal to two right angles s 

The conception of Causality as an analytic relation was inherited 
fiom Aristotle by the schoolmen and hy modem philosophy. It culmi- 
nated in Spinoza's identification of causa sive ratio Its result has 
been that the cansal syllogism was ignored as a separate variety and 
neglected as a subordinate spedies, it did not east at all When the 
analytic theory of causation was destroyed hy Hume psychologically 
and hy Kant transcendentally, the cansal syllogism was nevertheless 
not acknowledged as a second variety having equal rights with the 
analytical. Hume denied the necessity and universality of all causal 
-sequences, and Kant, although he established them upon a transcen- 
dental basis, identified them with the hypothetical judgment and left 
the categorical syllogistic form to analytic deductions exclusively. 

In connection with Kant's deduction of the category of causation 
from the hypothetical judgment, it is interesting to note a theory for 
which Kant himself is not directly responsible, but which is a conse- 
quence of his deduction and which deserves to he mentioned in the 
light of its Indian parallel According to this theory the relation of 
Comherence is expressed in the categorical judgment, «all A is B»: 
hut the relation of Causality is expressed in the hypothetical one 
«if there is A, there necessarily was B». This theory seems to 
that there aie only two great principles upon which all our arguments 
are founded, the principle of Comherence and the principle of° Causal- 
ity. It is then easily shown that the hypothetical form is equally 
applicable to both, it is not exclusively adapted to the causal rela- 
tion . 3 The universal premise «mne A at B» really means that if 
something is A, it necessarily is B. The necessity of the relation 
is expressed by the hypothetical form* in this case, just as in the 
case of causation. The universal premise «A is always produced bv B» 
means that «if there is A, there necessarily preceded some B». With 
these corrections and additions the theory would correspond to 
the Indian one Indeed there is a general law controlling all our 

1 Ibid. p. 216 

* ibid. 

Lode T C er rt ’ ° p CI V P 2n7 ’ cp a!so Eain > Logic, I 117; cp. J S.Mi]l 
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one A fallacy is leally produced only when its dmacter is concealed 
by an obsciuo phiasmg When "the phasing is elucidated, the crude 
form of the fallacy appears A fallacy in which thne is absolutely no 
connection neither between 'M and S, nor between M and P, a »«• 
plus tilba fallacy, is the following one nail sheep arehorses, because 
they aie cows». Si.ch a syllogism has neici occuued to anybody* 
because, as stated by Vlcaspati, the human inmd has a bias for 
tiuth But celebiated aiguments m which there neither is leaktynor 
concomitance, neither any whatsnevci tie between M and S, -noi any 
tie between M and P, have been pioducod in a concealed form 
The following examples will lllustiate, m crude foim, the instances 
wlieie either 1) both lelations aie right, 01 2) theieason lacks leality, 
or 3) theie is no concomvt.mce 

1, The subject of discouisc (S) is a jai 1 The logical predicate (F) 
«a non-eteninl Ens». Season (M) — "because yt exists... We shall have 
the following sjllogism 

Whatsociei ousts is a non-eteinal Ens 
The jar exists 
It is a non-eternal Ens 
.Answer — all light! 

2 The subject of discomse (S) is a jar The logical piedicate (P) 
is a «non-Ens!T Benson (M) — ..because it does not east.. We then 
shall hate the syllogism— . 

Whatsoevci docs not exist is not an Ens 

The jai does not exist 

It is not an Ens * * 

Answei — leason uipeal The fault is m the 'minor premise, since 

the jar does exist. , ,p, 

3. The Subject of discomse (S) is ajar The logical predicate (. ) 

«an eternal Ens... The reason (M)- "because it exists-, ™ 
shall hate the following syllogism— 

\Vhatsoever exists, is an Eternal Ens . 


The jar exists ’ 

Tl« *»“ P'™“ u 

P can be lepiesented thus — 


1 Dignngtt’s example is trsound 
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"Where there never is fire, there can he no anolce, as in. 
water etc. 

There is here smoke « 

There is also (or there was) fire. • 

No formal difference exists between the two sets of instances 
Both come under the head of the law of Position and Contraposition 
or of the threefold logical mark, or of the two moods of the Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism. 1 The difference consists only in this, that nniveisal- 
lty of the causal sequence is not the same as the universality and. 
necessity of a connection founded on Identity. "What the Indian 
solution of this problem is and how far it coincides with the Kantian 
one has been mentioned m the chapter on Inference. 


h) Summary. 

In summarizing our comparison of the European, chiefly Greek, 
and the Indian, chiefly Buddhist, system we find 

1. Theie is m the human intellect a fundamental procedure consti- 
tuting its veiy essence, with the investigation of which both the 
Greek and the Indian science have busied themselves, with a view to 
a cleai definition of its substance and foims. This procedure is Infer- 
ence oi Syllogism. Inference for Buddhists is the same as thought 
in general, since there are only two sources of knowledge, sensation- 
and inference, the same as the senses and the understanding. 

2. On both sides the investigation is conditioned by the general 
philosophic outlook. The Gieek philosopher suiveys the world as 
an ordered system of realized concepts whose total and paitial 
connections and disconnections are laid down in Syllogisms J The- 
Ihdmn philosophei surveys the woild ns a running stream of point- 
instants out of which some points are illuminated by stabilized 
concepts and leached by the striving humanity m their purposive- 
actions. 


3. The Greek . science defines syllogism as a senes of three 
prepositions containing -together three terms and capable of yielding 
different moods of valid judgments according to a change 
posltlon of these ^nns in these pioposi- 
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Sot only donbt regarding the reality underlying the inferential 
judgment makes the Reason Unreal, its established unreality will 
a fortwn convert erexy reason referred to it into a fallacy of Unreality. 
E. g., the Soul as a separate spiritual substance is denied by the 
Buddhists; it is an unreal object Consequently whatever predicate be 
' connected with it as a reason, will he an unreal reason. 

The Vailesikas, e. g n conceive the Sonl of the individual as an 
ubiquitous substance, unconscious by itself and motionless'; motionless 
because ubiquitous. The feelings, pleasant and unpleasant, although 
inherent properties of the Soul are not ubiquitous They appear only 
in foal pait of it which coincides with the presence of the body and 
its internal organ. A special interaction between the internal organ 
and the Soul produces at a special moment in a definite part of the 
ubiquitous Soul the feeling of something pleasant or unpleasant 
When the body displaces itself, the feelings are accordingly produced 
in other paits of the motionless Soul of the same individual 

These ideas may be thrown jnthefonnof the following syllogism — 
Major premise * A substance whose properties can be apprehended 

anywhere is ubiquitous, like Space. 

Minor premise. The Soul is a snbstance whose properties can oe 

apprehended anywhere. 

Conclusion. The Soul is ubiquitous. ' 

The invariable concomitance of the Reason with its Consequ®co 
is established beyond any donbt The major premise is aH right ™ 
not the minor. The reasoning iacks reality, because ihep 
‘pptata. the peiet ef ted.tr te rtW. «. 
two interdependent concepts ought to have be® 

The Sonl as a separate ubiquitous snbstance does notem.t . | rf 
for the Buddhist The reasoning therefore repr^A - 


unreahty. a fallacy against tne nrm. ru.c - m o{ 

Although the Sonl as a separate substance i~. m th P ^ 
tlie Buddhist, a non-entity, and every predicate cohnected 

Sonl will he equally unreal, nevertfc^ XSiectV the 

the Soul occupies the position of the minor term, th^hl Iofltaa d 

SSSiS Si* tiSSS' 

~ — * - " ,l8 

l >'B ana XBT, p cs is: trend , r 
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principles of Identity and Causality. -There is no difference between 
Reason in general and .the Syllogistic Reason with its canon of 
threeiules. 

10. The second and third of these rules conespond to the modus 
pattens and modus fallens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. There 
is therefore only two real syllogistic figmes, the positive and the 
contraposed one. The fundamental principle of all Syllogism is the 
principle of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, the principle namely 
that «the ground is followed by the necessary consequence and the 
denial of the necessary consequence is logically followed by the denial 
of the ground#. 

11 The law of Sufficient Reason, since it is expressed in the canon 
of the three syllogistic rnles is also expressed m the equipollent prin- 
ciple of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, or m Position and Contra- 
position They express the law of logical necessity. The Mixe d Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism, which in the majority of Euiopean logics is treated 
as an additional, secondary, not genuine syllogistic process, appears 
in Buddhist logic as its fundamental principle 

There is thus a great difference between the European and the 
Buddhist syllogistic theory. However both theories are grouping after- 
one and the same central problem, the problem, namely, of the prin- 
ciples of human knowledge. The solution pioposed by D'ignaga and. 
Dharmakirti is, in some respects, nearer to Kant and Sigwart,. 
than to Anstotle. ' ! 


Tim opinion of Kant upon the -False Subtlety# of the Aristotelian 
figures has already been mentioned But this is not the only point of 
agreement between the Kantian and the Buddhist theoiy. The follow- 
ing Kantian ideas must in this connection attract onr attention. «To 
compaie a thing with its mark, says Kant, is to judge# «A j udgment 
through an intermediate mark (i. e., through the mark of the mark) 
is our reason's inference (retnunff-schluss),. He then calls attention 
to the principle of Contraposition and gives to those Syllogisms where 
the conclusion is arrived at through Position and Contraposition of the-' 


of Portion with the first Aristotelian figuie and the syllogism of 
Contraposition with its second figure, declaring the rest to he useless 
and false subtlety. By giving such importance to the fact of Position 
and Oontaaposition Kant has virtually (although he does not state it 


1 C P ^raya-iyahteh anmnanmn. 
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trees close then leaves at night, hut only some special kind of them. 
It is again a fallacy of the minor premise. No paiticular judgment is 
admissible in a coirect syllogism. The judgment «some trees dose 
their leaves at night » does not lead to any definite conclusion 
But the contraiy may also happen. It may happen that the mmbr 
piemise will be umeal foi that philosophei who himself quotes it 
This may happen in those instances when he, albeit he does not accept 
the opmmn of Ins adversary, nevei theless quotes it m order to extract out 
of it some advantage foi his own theory. This method of taking advan- 
tage fiom a foreign and disbelieved thqpiy is condemned by Dignaga 
The Sankhya philosopher, e g., holds that all feelings of pleasure 
and pain are unconscious by themselves, since conscious is only the 
Soul But the Soul is changeless and can only illumine, it cannot 
contain any feelings The feelings are, foi the Sankhya philosopher, 
evolutes of eternal Matter, and in this sense they aie for him eternal, 1 * * * 
because then stuff is eternal Mattel But in older to prove that they ' 
are unconscious, he wishes to take advantage from the Buddhist theory 
which denies the existence of any enduring substance. Feelings come 
and go without being inherent in some p8iduijng substance The- 
Sankhya then aigues-if feelings aie impermanent, they cannot 
be self-conscious, because conscious is the eternal substance ot e 

This method of takmgjidvantage from the theory of an advelB ®^ 
is condemned by Dignaga It is a fallacy of 
leas'on is unreal just for that philosophei himself who nevei theless- 

seeks suppoit from it . . mlirBC 

A combined fallacy of unreality and inconsistency is, ’ 

possible, but m such cases it is usually referred to h r 

because the reality of the'ieason, its piesence in areal Subject, 

fiist condition to which it must satisfy 8 
♦ • 

§ 3. F alla cy op a Oohtbaey Beasoh. 

This is a fclW of consistency, or of concomitance. 

l larona-atasthayam mfyam am/afara, landtgito « nd 

sDtguUga »nn. S fear la.tDhcrma- 

airaya- fdharmi-J amddlia By subaradmg » 

5b apparently counts s« Cp Nyay a - mukhs, p 
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toeiefor® establishes the general principle, that the composite ousts for 
the sake of the simple, ergo the sense-organs exist for the sake of tlm 
Soul. The real ckfuacter of this argument is concealed by the ambiguity 
of the term «to exist for the sake» of somebody As a mattei of fact, 
to exist for the sake of somebody means to affect him duoctly' or 
indirectly And to affect him means to produce a chaugo ra him. Bat 
a change can be piodnced only in a composite substance, a simple 
substance cannot change 

Thus it is that the argument of the Sankhya that the sense- 
organs exist for the sake of the Soul ions against his fundamental 
principle that the Soul. is a simple, nnoomposite, unchanging sub- 
stance 

This v variety of a concealed contrary reason is of no unfreqnent 
occurrence m philosophy It is already established as a special fallacy 
mthe Aphorisms of the Nyaya school JDjgnSga admits itnsarariety 
of his contiary reason, bnt Dharmakirti refuses to consider it as n 
special variety 1 Be maintains that it is included m the tiro varieties 
of the contrary reason as established by Dignaga, and occupying the 
.positions Nos- 2 and 8 of his WheeL 

§ 4 . Falla or of an Usoestadt Reason 

In Dignaga ’s Wheel of Logical Reasons the centre ie occupied 
by the reason which possesses the. minimum of comprehension.” This 
leason is ascertained as being present neither in the similar noi in 
the dissimilar instances. It is conterminous with the subject, and 
therefore inconclusive. It is no reason at all If wo say that the sounds 
of the Veda are eternal substances because they are audible, thcTeason 
audibility will be present in the subject, sound, exclusively; it will be 
absent m all similai as well as in all dissimilar instances It be 
over-nan ow and therefore inconclusive. Its establishment has cudently 
a merely theoretical impoitance, when it is staled m such credo uncon- 
cealed and pure manner But it can receive consumable practical 
importance, just as the « conti ary ■> reason, when it is concealed behind 
"'some not sufficiently analysed and unclear concepts or expressions, 
as xnll be seen later on. In any case it represents the minimpm 
conclusiveness, its conclusive foico is equal to 0. 


1 NB and NBT., p. 78.8ff ) trimsl., p 203 ff 
a osadharona. __ ‘ y 
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;£? V“ ; as teas t : 

ttat nthe sounds of the Veda are eternal entities, because the™ 
cognizable.., i the reason copizability is equally found m eternal 
•entities, like Space, and in the impermanent ones, like jars etc. It is 

™1T T * bemg '°~P>eW,e. iCth™ 

importance is considerable, as showing the maximum limit of an over- 
lappm? reason, just as the «over-nairow» one shows its minimum 
limit. In its crude foim it could hardly be met with in .practice In a 
•concealed form its occuVence is not only possible, but Euiopean 
. P Mos “P h y exhibits cases when far-reaching, important conclusions 
nuve been drawn from ,the logical maik mf cogmzability and a long 
effort .of generations was ^ needed to detect the crude fallacy of [the 
-aigumenfc 


'The second uncertain variety, situated m the under left corner of 
the table, is produced by a reason which is pieseut m soma similar 
instances, but overlaps into the dissumlai domain and covers it entirely. 
Dharmaklrti gives the following example* — «The sounds of speech 
are not produced by a conscious effoit, because they are impermanent.. 
The reason impermanence is partially present in the simihu cases 
like lightening which is not a human production. It is absent in the 
■other part of the similar cases, like Space which is also not a human 
pi o duct. On the other hand, > this reason of impermanence is present 
against • the third syllogistic rule, in all dissimilar instances, like jais 
etc. which are hnman productions and impermanent Wheresoever 
there is production by a human effort, the character of impermanence 
is also present This fallacy' comes very near to the contrary one and 
will hardly occur its cradS form. However the right mutual positum 
of the three terms of 1) "sounds », 2) « eternity u or "unchanging 
existence., and 3) ncausal production., or changing existence, with its 
•subaltern notion of "voluntary pioduction.., will becleaily established 
only by excluding all those their mutual positions which arc not right 
Their right logical position can be clearly and definitely established 
only pm differ entwan. y If the logical theory can dearly show what 
in. this case is excluded, only then will it definitely show what is 


1KB and NBT . 

a 5B. and NUT , p. 66 8 ff , transl j. 182 
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«tlier interdependent terms is referred. Of these two, one is the 
dependent part, and the other >the part upon which it necessarily - 
depends. The dependent part, because it is necessarily dependent, 
possesses the force to convey the presence of the part upon which it 
depends The latter is therefore called the logical Consequence, or the 
logical Predicate or Major Term (P). The dependent part must moreover 
he present upon the substratum in order to connect the predicate 
with that substratum. It is therefore the reason or middle term (M) 
through which, P is connected with S. There is thus a double relation 
between these three terms M is dependent uponP, universally, neces- 
sarily, logically; and M is present upon S wholly and really, as a 
fact. The presence of M upon S carries as its consequence the presence 
of P upon S. The fofm of the Buddhist syllogism as practised in our 
days in Tibet and Mongolia is the following one — 

My ; S is So and So 

My P « n » » 

My M » » i> » 


Is it nght or is it wrong? That is to say, is the presence of M 
on S nght or wrong’ And is the dependence of M on P right or 
wiong? If both are nght, the reason is conclusive and the syllogism 
unimpeachable. 


If it is wrong, what is wrong? Is the piesence of M on S wrong? 
Or is the necessary dependence of M on P wrong? In the first case 
the reason will lack Reality, in the second it will lack Consistency. 
Thus three answers are only pbssible when the validity of a 

syllogism is tested The examined pupil will answer either 

!• ^ason all right. I accept iti (7i dod=t=JcSmam). 

2 Reason unreal I (rtag$-ma-hgriib=asiddho hetuli). 

3. No concomitance I QJiyab-pa-ma-hbyun = vyaptir na Ihamfil 
The cUssification is exhaustive No other answer than these three 
is possible. That the disputants understand what they say and that 
the terms used by them are not ambiguous is a self-evident condition. 

7 be c0ncealed under tenns lmsufficienfly clear. Jt 
ust be analysed and made clear beyond the possibility of doubt 
In a crude form a Macy will never, or very seldom, occur. The human 
tana, says Vacaspatimisra, has a natural bias for truth. It will 
ot go astray, if the fallacy is clearly shoym to him. For didactical 

q S ’ 80 strd£ mgiy wrong that they will never occui to any 
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the analogy of atoms we would conclude that sounds are unchanging. 
On tlio analogy of motion we would conclude that they aie chang in g 
The position of the icason is quite unceitam, the nnceitamty is here 
at its maximum. 

The maximum of inconsistency is found m the contiary leaaon, 
the maximum of comprehension in the ovei-wide fallacy, the minimum 
of comprehension in the over-nnirow one, and the maximum of uncei- 
tamty m its fouith variety The easiest and most natutal fallacy is 
found in the thud vancty. 


’ | 5. The Antinomical Fallaov. 

t 

Independently from the 9 positions of the middle term, m respect 
of instances similar and dissimilar, Dignaga mentions a special 
fallacy which he refeis to the uncertain class, although it has 
no place m his table. The table is supposed to be exhaustive and its 
items exclusive <rf each anothei. That supplemental reason howevm, 
if it is to be inserted in the table, would simultaneously occupy two 
positions, the positions of tho light reason (No 4 or 6) and of the 
mveited or contiary one (No 2 or 8). For it is right and iweited 
at the same time, it is counterbalanced Every unceitam leason 
contains a fluctuation between two opposite possibilities. Thechaiacte- 
listic of such uncertainty is the absence of any decision, the ^mentfU 
attitude is doubt But when the two opposed solutions are assart* 
with equal strength, the mental attitude is not doubt, but ceitaraty. 
There areatoncetwoceitaret.es, both stand, although, °n cousidj^' 
they ought to exclude one another accoi ding to the law of ^ 

The Vaiaesikas theory of the icahty of Univeisals an 
theory of their umeal.ty are quoted as an instance o»“y 
■problem of tlie infinity and jimteness of Time and Space, wlntu are 
foimulated alieady re the eaihest records of Buddhism, coul P 
have afforded a better example Dignaga states that suc5 *^'° iema ik J 
possible piedommantly m metaphysics a^thonty of 

that mn this world the force of direct 

senpture is (sometimes) strongei than any regumen > ^ 

this limitation, Dhai makli ti abuses his Master ^ 

into the domain of logic a , /the necessary 

of inference, says he, is the thieefold logical ,t.e, 0, a, 

/ 

i Ny 3 ya-makla, P 85 of Tuon* translation 
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1 . When P is right in respect of S, the answer is- yes! 

2. When.P is not right m respect of S, it' is asked- why? 

3. When M (the reason) is not nght in respect of P, albeit it is 
right in respect of S, the answer is: no concomitance! 

4. When M (the reason) is not right in respect of S and right 
(or also unught) in Tespect of P, the answer is: reason nnreal! 

This is only the’ crude schema, examples will be given in the 
sequel. Every fallhcy is leducible to one of these crude forms. 


§ 2 Fallact agaikst REAinr (AamnwA-T™wi -I-Bwi:aa) . 


What a Fallacy against Beality is, has been stated. We have said 
that when the invariable connection of the Season with the Conse- 
quence is established heyond any doubt, but the presence of the Season 
in the Subject is either denied altogether or doubted; in other words, 
when the First Aspect of the Season is not realized, or the first' rule 
of the syllogistic canon is infringed, —we shall have a logical fallacy 
of an Unreal Reason. 

We have also said-tbat in the phrasing of the European theory 
this could be called a fallacy of the minor premise. When -the presence 
of the Season upon the Minor Term iB either impossible or doublfull, 
the conclusion, will he a fallacy. The simplest example of such d fallacy 
wili appear, when there is not the slightest doubt of the invariable 
connection between two facts, hut the place to winch it must he 
applied m a given instance is uncertain. • 

Supposmg we hear {he cry of a pea-cock. 1 There is no donbt that 
this cry is the mark of its presence. And there are several caves before 
os among which the pea-cock is hidden, but we cannot decide in which. 
The conclusion, which requires certainty, is impossible. Indeed we shall 
have — ’ 


ajor premise. Whereever there is a pea-cock’s cry, it is present. 
Minor premise. The cry comes (probably) from that cave. 
Conclusion. The pea-cock is present m that cave (probably) 

“ 0nly probabIe > ifc is certain, and, in this 
sense, it is a fallacy. It is a fallacy of Unreality. It is not a fallacy of^ 
uncertainly. We shall see later on that the name of an Uncertain- 
Season is restricted to other kinds. ' 


3 1.B and RBT,, p. 64 17; tnmd , p. 177 
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Bnt logic evidcntlj cannot remain absolutely desmteiested before 
metaphysical and religious problems. Hanng emphaticalh closed the 
voiy modest entiancc a Inch was left for it by DignJgo, Dliarmaknti 
reintroduces it by a kind of bnck door in the shape of tiro additional 
fallacies which, lie thought, could be forced into tbe accepted scheme 
The lohgipus pioblom of the Omniscient, tbe makuTSnistic divine 
Buddha and the counterproblem of the Soul leceive each of them 
from Dliarmakrrti an additional item in the final scheme of 
fallacies. 

The problem of the Soul is'fonmilatcd m the following Syllogism 1 
«Thc living body possesses a Soul, because it possesses bieath and 
other animal functions”. The reason is not unreal, since it is found 
in the subject. Bnt its concomitance is uncertain The flealists main- 
tain that the concomitance is proved in a “purely negative” nay 
Animal functions being admittedly absent in things which possess no 
Soul, their presence becomes a valid reason for establishing per 
diffemiham the presence of a Soul wherever thev be present. 
The treatment of the pioblem by Dharmaknti is purely logical 
He does not appeal to the Buddhist ddgma of Sonl denial 2 Bnt in 
logic he does not admit any ..purely positive* or ..purely negative* 
leason. He, for the sake of aigument, admits that there are sum!® 
and dissimilar instances, objects possessing a Soul and .objects not 
possessing it, and flint this feature is picsent somewhere among 
living and unliving things But the necessary connection o{ 0RC ™ 
with the piesence of the Soul and of the other class with its ahms 
is not established. Both the second and the third rule of the 
aie infringed, because, even admitting that the Soul exists somewhere, 
the presence of the reason m similar wstances onb/ and its neces jj 
absence in dissimilar instances aie uncertain Therefore «>cre. 
is uncertain. ..Neither catf wo affirm on such pounds, says e, ^ 
necessary connection of a Soul with a living body, 

^In* connection with the theory^ of an Omniscient Absolute Being 
Dharmakirti has added another fallncy which isslighfly*« JjJ 
fiom Dignliga's reason No. 7. -It is piesent in similar instances, 

p."204.3, thus introducing unto fli® TaiSesilra sjs m 
which FraSastapSda ignores, cp p 201 ' - „ 

SUB and HBT, P 79 33, trend , p 919 
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minor term, will be regarded from the standpoint of logical consistency 
without referring to the special theory of the Buddhist, Soul-denial. 
E. g., the inference of the form »the liring body possesses a Soul, 
because it possesses animal functions)) will be analysed, as will be 
shown in the sequel, from the standpoint of pure logic, quite indepen- 
dently from the opinion of the contending parties on its reality or 
unreality. The fallacy of Unreality is a fallacy concerning the reality 
or uncertainty of the minor term^nd of the minor premise. 

It is a matter of course that in all public debates, as well as in 
all ratiocination, the terms used by the contending parties must hare 
a definite and identical meaning. If one party understands a term in 
one sense and the adversary understands it in another sense, there 
can he between them no regular bona fide debate. 

But when one party bona fide uses a term in a meaning which is 
unacceptable for its opponent, it may happen that the deduction will 
be all right for that party, but unacceptable and unreal for its oppo- 
nents. E g., when the Jaina argues 1 — 

Major premise. An organism which dies when its covering texture 
is stopped off is a sensient being. 

Minor premise. The trees are snch organisms. 

Conclusion. They are sentient beings. , 

This argument can be considered as right by the Jaina from his- 
point of view, since he has his own views on what death and a sentient 
being is. But for the Buddhist the reason will he unreal, because he 
has other definitions of what death and sentient beings are. According 
to his views the trees are not the real point where they can be found. 
The fallacy will be for him a fallacy of unreality, a fallacy of the 
minor premise. The Buddhist can.also object against the major premise 
viz. against the rule that «whatsoever dies when its covering texture* 
is stopped off is a sentient being)., hut that is another question, 
n the present instance this rule is neither denied nor doubted. But , 

®” pp ° sl f® U is a11 ri 6 ht » ^ application to trees is impossible from 
the Buddhist point of view, because the term death has for him a 
ifferent meaning DeaSh means for Mm - cessation of conscious life 
and this is not really found in trees. ' 

„ * -tie trees eleep beanse (be, 
eta. the,, to,, ., be d „ led „ ^ ^ J 2 

« aBd NBT ) P- 62 IS, transl- p. 173, 

NB and NBT., p. 10.7, transl , p. 64 
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As statedabove, these two new varieties of the -.uncertain.. ftiw 
introduced by Dharmaklrti in replacement of Dignaga’santmomfcd 
follacy differ from the latter but veiy slightly. All such fallacies are 
concerned with metaphysical objects and are problematic for that 

STtT 1 ' ? 6y n0t StrictIy Iosica1 ' they transfer as 

boyond the sphere of logic 


§ 7. Histoey 

a) Manuals on Dialectics' 

Logic, the science of truth, in its beginnings in India, is much more 
concerned about the classification of error than about an investigation 
of truth. •> Manuals on the Respondent's Failures" 1 were apparently m 
vogue at a date when the theory of the methods of right cognition 2 
was not yet daboiated.i The Aphorisms of the Nyaja-school contain 
such a manual appended to them, which evidently was originally an 
independent tieatisc v 

When the Buddhists in the age of Asanga and Vasubandhn 
took up the study of Logic, they also composed such manuals which 
did not differ substantially fioin the one appended to the Syilya- 
aplionsms. This manual contains an enumeration of 22 instances 
where the lospondent committing a mistake deseives to be rebuked 
by his opponent and the contest is then declared lost for'lmn by the 
presiding judge The regular debate required, the presence of a re- 
spondent, 3 a questionei oi opponent 4 and an impartial judge 5 who was 
also entitled to pass remaiks and put questions The Manual ontheBe- 

spondent’s Failures was evidently a manual for the judge, its composition 

the result of ,a long experience in the practice of the art Df debating, 
which resulted in'the establishment of a system of typo-instances and 
laws regulating the debate The shortcomings which can be really or 
intentionnally imputed to the respondent are the following ones— 

1) annihilation of one’s own thesis (by an unsuitable example). 

2) shifting to another thesis (during the same debate), 

3) a contradictory thesis, 


x mgralia-itham-SSstra 
Spramana. 

1 puna-palsm 

4 iiUctra-pAsm =prati-paksin = jiralt Jiundwii 

5 mailiyastha =pr3Sntla = sathya 
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' conti adictorily opposed part to the natural consequence. In DignSga’s 
systematical" table it occupies thg 2-d and 8-th positions. Its import- 
ance is chiefly theoretical as showing the maximum of inconsistency 
which a logical reason may incni. In piactice its occurence m an 
\ un?oncealed, pure foim is hardly possible The natuial «bias of the 
human mind» for tiuth and consistency will too strongly revolt against 
such a «ieason». But when concealed behind an uncertain, unclear or 
unsufhciently digested terminology, it happens frequently that this 
fallacy is found at tho bottom of some specious argumentation. Tlie 
difference between the position No. 2 and the position No. 8 is that 
in the first the leason ife present in all dissimilar cases and in the 
secondit covers only one paitof that forbidden domain. Their common 
featuie is the total absence of the reason in all similar cases, where 
it ought to have been necessarily present. Such a concealed contiaiy' 
' reason is founded whenever a philosopher produces an argument 
which, on analysis, is found to rnn against the fundamental princi- 
ples admitted by lnmself The unconcealed form of the conti ary aigument 
is found in the two following examples. 

l. The sounds (of the Yeda) are eternal entities, 

Because they aie produced by causes 

•Whatsoever is a product is an eternal entity, like Space. 

The reverse of the expressed concomitance is true Therefore the 


reason adduced is a reason to the contrary. It occupies the position 
No. 2 since it is absent in all sirailai, i. e , eternal objects, like Space 
etc ; and it is pTesent in all dissimilar, l e., non-eteinal objects, like 
jars etc. 

2. Tlie sounds (of the yeda) aie eternal entities, 

Because they aie produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced by human will is an eternal entity. 

This reason is likewise absent m all similar, i. e, eternal objects. 
But it dtfeis from the former one m that it is present not in the" 
whole forbidden domain of the dissimilar instances', it is present only 
m some non-eternal things, like jais etc. It is absent m another part 
of the dissimilar objects, like lightning etc. 

An example of a concealed contrary reason is the following one 1 
The Sankhya phflosophei wishes to establish that the sense-organs 
are the organs of somebody, viz , the organs of the Soul. The Soul is 
simple substance , the sense-organs aie composite physical bodies. lie 


1 hB and NBT., p. 68 13; tranal , p 175, ~ 
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matter which does not belong to tho province of logic at all 1 * * 4 The 
chapter disappears completely m post-Dignagan logic. ' 

Just as this chaptci, 01 separate manual, on the Failures of the 
Respondent, the early literature possessed manuals, or chapters, on 
the Failures of the Opponent called Wrong Refutations, or Refutations , 
haring tho semblance of refutation without the leality. Such refu- 
' tations aie mostly counter-aignmonts founded on false analogy. E. g, 
when the respondent asserts that « sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the effect of somo effoit, like a jar«, the opponent meets him by the 
countar-atgument « sound is eternal, becanseit is not abody of hunted 
d imensi ons, like Ulimited Space Whatsoer er is not a body of limited di- 
mensions mast he eternal, etc » The Nyaya-aphonsms contain a separate 
'chaptci enumerating 24 varieties of such Sophistical Refutations 
’ Vasubandhu likewise composed a manual on them m which he 
reduced their number Dignaga has not dropped this chapter altoge^ 
thcr, but he has made a further reduction of type-instances to 
14 varieties. He neveitheless does not attach much importance to fids 
subject and says that the varieties of such wrong refutations are in- 
finite, 5 they cannot be digested in any classes Post-DignSgan logic 
likewise drops this chaptei altogether. Wrong refutations are wrong 
syllogisms andaie nothing butlogical fallacies of which an exhaustive 

system has been established by Dignaga. 

Ambiguous speech, this most pi olific source of faltaoesandsophis s, 
is not mentioned neither among tho Failur es of the ^ 
among the methods of wrong Refutation. It is relegated ta another 
chaptei where the different types of debate aie considered^* 
sources of ambiguity are here mentioned 

words, Amplnboha or equivocal propositions* and metaphors Amg 

is used by a dishonest agressor who aims at being victorious 

ftt ^hHebate was in India, just as m Ancient Greece, 

and peirastic, 0 oi dialectical ***** 

between two honest debaters or between a teacher and , 


l Cp. IT. maltha, transl , p 71. 

a N. mukha, trnnsl , p 71 

v tSI-rfi ala 

4 bSi nStiya^chola 

5 upacara-chala - 

# tBda 

J jalpa-^ttande ^ 
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Above and beneath this central fallacy are situated the two right 
reasons; at the right and at tile left side of it the two contrary ones; 
and at the four corners are situated four « uncertain » reasons. « Cer- 
tainty is one issue, says Dharmottat a, 1 ' it is the aim of the syllogism 
which becomes then conclusive Inconclusive is uncertain. It is a case 
-when neither the conclusion nor its negation can be ascertained, but, 
on the contrary, the only result is doubt. We call uncertain a reason 
which makes us fluctuate between a conclusion and its demal ». 

The common feature of all these uncertain leasons is that the 
contraposition of the major premise is either wrong of doubtful. 8 It is 
an infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon. The total 
absence of the reason in dissimilar instances is either falsified or 
doubtful. Although the third rule of the syllogistic canon is but ano- 
ther aspect of the second rule, nevertheless it is this aspect of the- 
rule which is dnectly attended to m all fallacies of uncertainty. It was 
therefore necessary for Vasubandhu and Dignaga to distinguish 
between these two lules, just as it was incumbent upon them to make 
a distinction between the syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism 
of Difference or between the modus pmons 'and the modus tdllens of 
the mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

The four varieties of the uncertain reason which contain a du-ect 
infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon are situated, 
we have said, in the four comers of Dignaga’s table. Those two of 
them which are situated to the left side, m the upper left corfier and. 
m the under left cornei, have that feature in common that the over- 
lapping reason is- present in the whole forbidden field of dissimilar 
instances. The othei two, situated m the right upper and in the 
light nndei comeis, have a-reason which overlaps only a part of the 
forbidden domain. ' . 

, If we shall drew across DlgnSga’s table two diagonal lines, they 
will cross m the centre occupied by the «over-nairow» reason, and 
will unite it with all four corners where the four -unceitain reasons* 
resi e At the same time these diagonal lines will separate the- 
nnceitam reasons from the certain ones The four certain ones are, we 
have seen, either the two which are ceitam aid right, situated m the 
upper and mthe'under centre; and the two which are certain mver- ‘ 

XT* % “ “ 4 ,,g “ “ te - B ,s " aeed 


1 , p 65 18, tranel., p 180. 

* mma-vyaUrdtn, sandttfhiiyaUr&m is 
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can always be done. The human mind is always m contradiction 
with itself, it is intrinsically dialectical If a realistic philosopher who 
believes in congiuenco of logic with objective reality lesorts to this 
kind of negative pioceduic, he is untrne to himselfj his method is 
dishonest cavil. But foi Buddhists leality is something quite different 
from logic. For a certain class of Buddhists truth consists in the nega- 
tion of logic Tiuth according to the conviction of these men mil 
emerge from the destt action of all logic This truth is the world of 
the mv stic It is cognized by the logical Method of Residues , 1 as a 
residue from the destination of logic, it is translogical The school of 
the MadhyamikaS identified itself with this method Candrakirti 


delivers himself in the following way* — 

nit is indeed a general lule that the opponent should heat length 
induced to agice with that very Imoof argument which theiespondent 
himself has set forth in oidei to prove his thesis. Bnt (the case of 


the Mitdhyamika is quite different) He does not vindicate any 
assertion in oidei to convince his opponent. He has no iorta fide 
leasons and examples (of which he himself is convinced). He sets forth 
a (contra)-thesis of his own, and undertakes to prove it only so far 
it luns parallel and destroys the argument of his opponent He thus 
brings assertions that cannot be proved He is in conflict even with 
himself He certainly cannot convince his opponent (of this lnagm 
thesis) Bnt can there be a more eloquent refutation of an opponent 
than the proof that lie is not capable of establishing his own thesis; 
Is there really any necessity to produce any further argumen» 
Every syllogism according to this school 3 is a fallacy, 
entails a contradictory syllogism, called « entaded inference, qr 
syllogism » 4 of the =amc foice The school received fromttosfetnre 

its second name as a school of the counter-syllogism’ 

Buddhist Monism was thus established in theseboolof the» 
Relativists (Madhyamiba-Prasangiia) not on logical groun 
a wholesale^ destruction of all logic However Jus gutter ^ 

ar-Tr * - 


' 1 pSnScsyat, cp Tatp , p 226 
3I3dhyamika method cannot he upset hy logic 
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included. If we make the same transpositions with the three terms 
'of the Aristotelian example, « Socrates it mortal’, because he is a man», 
if we try every kind of position for the three teims Socrates, mortal 
and man, m order to exclude the fallacious positions, we will have a 
coi responding fallacy of the second uncertain reason m the following 
form «Socrates is not a man, 'because he is mortals. Such a reason is 
very near to the contrary one. The reason mortality covers the whole 
field of dissimilar cases, since all men are not immortal, but mortal. 
However it is not a contrary -leason, because it is present in a part 
of the similar cases also. Moitality is present among non-human beings, 
just as it is^present in mankind. „ 

Ihe third variety of the uncertain reason, the one situated imthe 
table at the right upper comer, consists in its presence in the entire 
domain of the similar instances and its partial overlapping into the ' 
contrary domain of dissimilar instances. This fallacy is the nearest to 
the right reason. It is of the most frequent occurence. It is mostly a 
result of an ilhcite contraposition. If all things produced by an effort 
are impermanent, it does not follow that all impermanent things 
are produced by an effort If smoke is always produced by fire, 
it does not follow that fiie always produces smoke If all men 
are mortal, it does not Mow that all mortal beings aie men. 
This fallacy has been taken notice of by Anstotle and christened as 
the fallacy of inverted order {FaUacid Go„sequent%s), that is of an 
illicite conversion between the leason and its logical consequence, 
fe full importance and jaeamng, of course, becomes cleaily elicited 
when its position among the nine other positions, i. e., in the whole 
system of all possible positions of the reason, is clearly shown m a table. ' 

The fourth fallacy of an uncertain reason, the one occupying the 
under corner to the right in DignSga’s table, consists m its partial 

" I B,d ? “ ° M pait of the V well as in one 

TaLt the f f StanCeS - Dlgn5ga S lTes ^ Mowing 
are nb aT? ° f +T* Me eteinal -«■* because they 

In the similar fold ? ^ physical entlty of limited dimensions. 
5 Ue T? f eatitteS ’ We find the Vernal atoms 

1 SB and NUT., p.06. 12, trand, p 188. 
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tell, since there is no old commentary available, bat ire can gum 
witli great probability from their names that these fallacies corres- 
ponded to the two mam classes of Dignaga, the Unreal and the 
Dnceitain one. In this point, es well as in some others, the VaiJe- 
gilras, notwithstanding their realism, seem to have been theprecmsore 
of^the Buddhist reform 1 ’Whether this or some other leasons encou- 
raged PraSastapSda to read into the text of KanSda thefiill bloim 
syllogistic theory of Dignaga without, of conise, its epistemological 
foundation it is, difficult for us to decide 9 He begins by enunciating the 
exact 'Buddhist canon of the thiee syllogistic rules and by stating 
that the violation of one of these rales, 01 of a pair of them; produces 
a « non-reason » which will be either umeal or uncertain or contiary. 
He bluntly asserts that this doctrine belongs to Kaiyapa, i a, to 
Kanlida himself, although nothing but the donble division of fallacies 
(in umeal and uncertain) can be detected in them as partly sinnlai 


I The VS, II 2 22 contains moreover a definition oi an uncertain reason which 
in its Bubstnnce coincides with Dignfiga’s definition of uncertainty ns presence 
both in the similar (tulyn-jatiya) and dissimilar farthSHtara-bhutti) msfances 

Frasastu pads, p 239 14, mentions this sBtra m connection with the randies 


of fallacies __ 

V The dependence of PralastapSda npon Dignaga has been established in 
my paper Supports ontro la theone bonddliiqno dB la connaisscace 
et Pensergnement dos sntres dcoles de pliilosophie do Hnde {Musfioa, 
V, p. 129 ff) He has borrowed from DignSga 1) the dromon of ammSm in 
eiSrtfio and parartha, 2) the UirSpa-lmga, S) the 4 inadmissible theses, d)« 
fallacious examples, 6) the three classes of fallacies which he rearranged I m >» 
classes by adding the hybiid class of ana&kyawtKtta Prof H 21 0 0 

Logic, p 81) ascribes to mo ao opinion which I lava norer expressed, a ““ 
the form in which ho puts it, ra, «that Dignaga’s logic m dewed Ifamgb ' 
bandhn fwmPraSastspJds... Neither have I ever assnmed tlint « there v. mm 
lopment in the VaiSesika school between the Satra and Pratastajiifle*. «»* 
tnow that the tiairfipya theory was already contained in Vasnbanfl a s n 
It is -true, I have pointed to some snspicions similarities between Vcsuban 
Praeastaplda, as well as to some affinities between Budhbisfe, 

VStslpntiJya school and the Vaiiosikas Wo cannot hero deay 

of mutual influencing and borrowing at an earlj AM Button 

theory is ssentially Buddhistic Its mm m the ^Mishment rf neternsri ^ 

sable .connection, which the Baalists deny. The relatmn of ^ » (J 

(nticaya) to transcendental reality (jioroniffrtJm-sot). is inrolvod T*»« ^ ( 

understood by the Mists VUcMptfi, vm, P W, 

theory by quoting DignSga who ease thet nlogio (am * „ „ .w ffddjo- 

is a part from reality (ns aad-osof«j)dMW)» ThM is a o wnmeli 

taitain attacks sc Tchcmcatly Bo hardly would have asp. I 

animosity agnrast a VatSesika or a Sunkhya thoor) 
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presence of the reason upon the subject, its necessary presence m 
similar and absolute absence in all dissimilar instances). Thisthieefold 
logical connection, as far as it is established by positive facts... 
produces inference. Theieforewe call itthedomain of inference.. Since 
real inference alone is our subject matter, ire cannot deal with a reason 
which isat once right and wrong... A double reason wludiis rightand 
contradictory is not something established on real facts #. 1 Since inference 
is founded on the three laws of Identity, Causality and Negation only, 
he then continues — "therefore in order that there should he a real 
contradiction, the effect must exist altogethei without its real cause, 
or a property must east somewhere beyond the concept under which 
it is contained. Negation then should also he something different 
from what has been established by us». These three relations — and 
there are no others — afioid no opportunity for contradiction or 
antinomy « If hen the argument is founded on the properly observed 
leal condition of real things... there is no room for antinomy #. 2 
In the dialectic syllogism which borrows its principles from dogmatic' 
beliefs of some sort and does not deduce its conclusion from principles 
obtained by Induction, such fallacies are possible. Therefore the antino- 
mical argument must be distinguished from the real or demonstrative 
syllogism. 

. / 

, § 6- DhabmakIhu’s Axmmons. 


The opposition of Dharmakrti against the antinomical reason 
is remarkable As a matter offset DignSga does not seem to insist 
upon this kind of fallacy and does not differ substantially from 
Dhamakirti’s estimate of it. But the latter, seized this opportunity 
to insist on the strict correspondence between the canon of syllogistic 
rales and the varieties of fallacy. "There are only three kind* 0 f 
fallacy, says he, the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain. They 
are respectively produced when either one rule singly or a pair of 
them simultaneously are either wrong or uncertain*, n Respectively, 
says Dharmottara. means that each fallacy is determined by the 
nnrnhty or the doubt which is inherent in the unreality or the doubt 

the «»®ponding The antinomic or counterbalanced 
fallacy being outside this scheme is repudiated. 


1 XBT.p SO 21 ff ' transl . p 221. 
s H)iS- toms] .p 222 
5 KB , p 80.6; transl p 220. 

Sftfccrliisgjr, j i 
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one another, doubt ttnses and'tlm 

prove that such a reason is ..null and voi ^ ™ *“ 

™*on. Prabastapifda appaictlv tbl« 
mutually destruJe, 

■they aie «non-reasons» if they combine in « i. , S Bgy ’ but 
combination is found in the subject onfyThJ L ^ 
dissimilar instances where this combination could be met mft * Tim 

wn?i*f n0tl,5DS t0 ,5 ° mth 11 The domain 
Snrf. ^ f, 6 fm ftntmora,cal loasonmg are metaphyseal and 
f . I,loWems rt ® 1 * 3 4 ' aie trai) slogicol and always uncertain. Both 
n f°“J wvc ^ sbsnga, a decision is impossible. 
But for I rafastapSda contiaiy to religion means contiaiy to troth 
He therefore divides Hignaga’s antinomical reason m two halves 
, onc ie rofcrs 40 t,le "contraryu class and the other to the .mull 
and voidn doss. In the domain of lehgion an argument conti adicting 
an established dogma is a fallacy. It is repudiated ’and refened to the 
"Contrary., class, the class containing fallacy at its maximum. But in 
profane metaphysics when two conflicting arguments have equal 
stiength they nullify tlie reasoning and mnst be referred, together 
■with the "orer-nanowi. class, to the ..null and void" vanety.* 


1 anodht/aiasita 

8 aoadhnrana 

“ Tlio real ground wliy these two disparate reasons are thrown into the same 
*hag in order to form a close af hybrid descent m ay, however, he another one, cp. 
■the second note below 

4 VS, III 1 14, cp. ProBBgtap, p 289 18 

"■ It is clear from NySya-mukha, tranBl pp 81— 84, that some opponents 
ot DignUga excluded the atndharauo (which is m the Wheel) and the nruidha- 
amjnhhicartn (which is not in the Wheel, or must occupy in it sunullaneonslr the 
positions Nos 2 and 4) from the number of six anailanlt\a% thus reducing their 
number to four items situated at the lour cornets of the table (Nos 1, 8, 7 and 8) 
They thus threw the aiddhSmm and the vtruddha-avyatfocSrm into the same 
bag as itnon-reasonss, os not even inconclusive reasons This is exactly what 
PraSnstapnda is demg m referring them both to the amill and voids (atmdhy- 
■avattta) class. Does that mean that Digniiga in this passage combats Frstas- 
tapBda or Borne of 'his predecessors? In the first case the passage wouldho* 
cenflramtion of Fnddegon’s and my hypothesis that both these authois wore 
contemporaries, op tho'Naohtrng to the German transl of my Erkenntmss- 
theone u Logik (Milnchen, 1920). Tnooi (Buddhist Logic before DignSgs, 
p 488) tlnnlfB that PraEastapuda borrowed from some piedeocssorofDignSga, 
hat he seems to have changed Ins opinion, op Njflya-mukba, transl, p 8I,oS- 
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its absence in dissimilar ones is uncertain. 1 In the preceding fallacy 
there was uncertainty regarding both the 2-d and the 3-d rale of the 
canon. In the present one the 2-d lule is not infringed, but the third 
contains a problem that cannot he solved. The formulation is the following 
one: «Some hitman being is non-ommscient, because he possesses the 
faculty of speech and other (attributes of a human being) ». The pre- 
sence of the faculty of speech in that human being is ascertained. The 
first rule is realized. The reason is not « unreal*). Its presence in 
similar instances, i e, in non-omniscient ordinary people, is also 
-ascertained The 2-d role is thus realized. But its absence in the dissimi- 
lar instances: i e, the absence of the faculty of speech in omniscient 
beings, remains for ever a problem, since an omniscient being is a 
metaphysical and translogicai entity. We cannot with certainty main- 
tain that he does not exist altogether, because a negative judgment 
depends on experience It is no use to deny a thing that never has 
been experienced. The denial will be void of any sense, as will be 
shown m the section on the negative judgment. Rinrp the 3-d rule 
of the canon is thus infringed, the reason is uncertain. The origin of ' 
the example is probably due to the consideration that Absolute 
Reality, being something unutterable, the Omniscient Being will not 
express it in human language which ^fitted to express only the 
general and vague notions constructed by imagination. 5 It coincides 
with the idea expressed by Dharmakirti m othei works, 8 the idea 
namely that we can neither cognize nor express omniscience. The 
Omniscient Being just as the Absolute Truth or Ultimate Reality is 
unutterable because incognizable, and every piedicate refeired to it, 
whether positive or negative, will remain problematic and uncertain 
The formulation of the example may be due to purely formal combi- 
nahons of three notions in different arrangements It is not impossible 
that this exampte, just as the foregoing one, contain a point against 

J “ yifca Ue01T - ° f a Plirely n ®S fltlve reason - Since all ordmniy 
people are non-ommscient. the non-ordinary being must he omniscient 

- deduction is rejected on the score that omniscience and speech 

'71™ ° PP0S8d ' The presence of one of ftese attributes 

does not justify th e conclusion denying the presence of the other 1 

1 XB nndXBT, p. 66 16 ff; transl, p 164 ff. , 

4 S® XN- p. 71.1 ff. transl , p. 188 


22 * 
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these realistic schools aie doing the same thing, they borrow without 
acknowledging. But the VaiSesikas arc-reticent and polite, the 
Naiyityikas, on the contraiy, are clamorous and abusive Uddyota- 
kara rejects Dignff ga’s theoi y of the Three Aspects of the Logical Mark 
He vehemently assails its phrasing as well as its substance He says 
the theoi y looks as if it were foimulated by a. fool According to him 
the logical morlc is not at all hound to have always three aspects 
Some valid conclusions can he diawn from positive examples alone, 
the negative being absent. Other conclusions need only negative 
examples, the positive being lacking This means supplementing 
DignSga’s reason which always has examples positive and negatno 
,(it always has them because both sides mutually imply one another), 
by two other classes, the one with merely positive examples, the other 
•with meicly negative ones Indeed Uddyotakara is the oiigmator 
of the NaySyika division of logical reasons in purely positive, purely 
negative and hybrid, positive-negative His vehement assault thus 
results in a tacit acceptance of Dignffga's scheme with the addition 
of the purely-positne and purely-negatrre reasons 

However when the author of the Uddyota faces the problem of 
logical fallacies, he again makes a show of rejecting Dignaga’s prin- 
ciple of classification, hut m reality he smreptitiously and with addi- 
tions introduces it into his own system 1 

Yatsyayana comments upon a fivefold division of fallacious rea- 
sons established in the aphorisms of Gotama — the uncertain, e 


l To Ihe 9 positions of DignSga among similars and dissimilar*, ****** 

tarn adds IJfiro positions with no dmsmulaisat all Sj toBpos.boas w^ Bmn 

Lars at all, S) one position where both the similars and the 

.. , .1., nf nnKline thravs (as in the pattern sorrum 



ore nor dissimilar*) Thu makes together I« ranenes or — ,* - 

t by three varieties of the minor pVemiss (in snlgect wholly, *2' 7^, 

, abject absence) wo shall have 48vanet,es Now 

he reason can ha either trne («ddto) or nntrne (osiddho), either r of 

m irrelevant (asamarfha) By taking from ^ " Zu a Je sTm^r of 
16 varieties and by multiplying them by 4 with unqualified 

54 -+-64=128, and adding to them fh< i « ong mj rf tte p , Ry 
reasons, we shall get the number 1<6 Bntthat isomy aog2 rCa - 

By introducing farther differentiotions we ainvn at the nnai nan. 
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4) abandoning one’s own thesis, 

5 — 6) changing the reason or the topic, 

7 — 10) a meaningless, unintelligible, incoherent or inopportune 
argument, 

11 — 12) insufficiency or redundancy in expression. 

131 repetition, 

14) silence, 1 

15) confession of ignorance, 

16) failing to understand (the question), 

17) stopping the debate under the pretext of going to attend 
another business when seeing that the defeat is inevitable, 

IS) (indirect) admission of a charge,' 

19 — 20) neglecting to rebuke the questioner when it is necessary 
or doing so when it is not necessary, 

211 not keeping faithfully to one’s own principles, 

22) fallacious logical leasons. 

The position of the last item is remarkable. It does not seem to 


be the principle shortcoming, but its fate has been to oust 1 and 
supersede all the others. -Moreover it is repeated in another place of 
the same Nyfiya-aphonsms where in connection with the theory of 
the syllogism five varieties of a fallacious logical reasons are estab- 
lished 1 This is an indirect proof of the hybrid origin of the treatise 
known under the name of the' NySya-aphorisms. Its composition 
evidently belongs to that period in the development of Indian logic 
when the importance of a dear theory of the syllo gism begins to ' 
dawn. The earliest commentator Vatsy3yana already characterizes 
syllogism as true logic, the tip-top of logical science.® The right 
application of the modus jmnens and modus fattens, he says, is the 
characteristic featme of a first class scholar. 5 


„ Nevertheless the P” 4 devoted to inference and syllogism in the 
Kyaya-aphorisms is meagre as compared with the chapters or 
dialectical failures which, in compliance with tradition, are treated m 

detail. Vasubandhu, it seems, composed a manual on the Respondent’s 
Failures, hut Diguaga resolved to drop the corresponding chapter 

StTV ° n ?“ f 016 that H includes either sucl1 Points wind 
must be formulated m a refutative syllogism or quite irrelevant 


JA'S.LS.i 

1 perano nyayaTi XBh,p. 5. 5. 
Spawfita-nTpa. ibid . p 4S. 7. 
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naive reader by an exhibition of extraordinary cleverness, DignEga. 
has established according to a mathematical principle 9 positions of 
the reason « Well nigh, I will establish mathematically 2082 positions'# 
Bilt he confesses that this number is unimportant, it is a meie modifica- 
tion of the fundamental number. Impoitant is, on' the contrary, the 
pi maple that the purely logical fallacies must east in a feed number 
and are capable of being arranged in a systematical table This funda- 
mental idea is borrowed by Uddyotakara from Dignaga and toe 
figure of 178or2032 is nothing but an artificial deuvative and amplified, 
bluffing form of Dignaga’s 9 items Uddyotakara admits l) that 
a purely logical fallacy is produced by the overlapping of the middle 
term in the forbidden domain of dissimilar instances, when the ovei- 


lappmg is complete, the reason becomes contrary, 2) that toe possible 
positions of the middle term regarding the instances similar and 
dissinulai can he mathematically computed, and 3) that the number of 
fallacies thus arrived at must agree with the number of syllogistic 
rules deteimaung the position of the reason betwesn these similar 
and dissimilar instances In the Buddhist system the rales are three 
ahd the classes of fallacies also three Uddyotakara was not free to 
change the number of five classes of fallacies, since this number was 
consecrated by the authority of GrO tarns and YEtsyEysua, but he 
changed completely then interpretation and constructed in accoidance 
with this new interpretation the number of five rales instead of three. 
The proportion between the number of injunctions and the number 
of prohibitions was thus saved The five rules are the following ones 
, I) presence in the subject, 

2) presence in similar instances, 

’ 3) absence from dissimilai instances, 


4) being non-antmonuc, 

' S) being not repudiated (from the stait) 

__ “PHe first three rules coincide with the Buddhist canon, toe four 
is constr ucted m accordance with DignSga’s « antinomical# reason 
and the fifth replaces his fallacious theses, which are droppe# 
theses, but unreduced as reasons, according to the new 
every fallacy is a fallacy of the reason The corresponding fr « 
of fallacious leasonsaie 1) the nnceitam, corresponding to Dignj 
uncertain, 2)' the contraiy 

3) the unreal corresponding to Dignugas umeal, 4) ^ 

corresponding to the same of DignSga, B) tile -repudiat 
spondmg to the four impossible theses of Dignaga. 
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the presence of impartial judges, a thesis and a contrmthesis i must be 
defended only by honest means, by facts and hypotheses. But m a 
dialectical or sophistic debate the opponent eager for victory at all 
cost does not care for truth at all and has recourse to ambiguous 
speech, false lefntations and false accusations 8 with the only object 
of imposing upon the audience and attaining victory. Ambiguity, 
sophistical accusations and sophistical refutations were also allowed 
to the Iona fide debate, but not as a principle method of proof. 
If he had succeeded m establishing his own thesis by facts and sound 
hypotheses, but was nevertheless assailed by dishonest agressors,he was 
allowed to answer in the same spirit, not indeed In order to prove 
vchat has already been established in a normal way, hut to protect 
tiuth against agression and to exhibit the inanity of the latter. Just 
as seeds are protected from birds by a layer of thorny twigs, just so 
is the honest debater allowed to use the thorny arguments of sophistry 
m order to dispel the semblance of victory on the put of an unscru- 
pulous sophist 


b) The refutative syllogism of the Madliyamikas 

Thus the dialectic debate which Dignaga found emrent in India 
allowed the use ot ambiguity, umeal accusations and unreal refutations, 
albeit not foi the final and peremptory establishment of tiuth, bnt 
for its test and defense against sophistic agiessois.-The dialectic 
procedme is from its beginning intrinsically contentious. It is peimis- 
sible to make use of sophistry against the Sophist There are however 
two diffeient kinds of sophistical debate Their* common -feature is 
ultimate disiegard for logic and eagerness to gam victory at all cost 
But m doing so the one sophist pi eposes to defend a leal thesis while 
defending a semblance of it by dishonest means. The other proposes 
openly not to defend any real thesis at all, he simply undertakes it to 
deshoy whatever aigument be advanced against him. He is honest m 
a way, because he does not believe in logic altogether. Sophistry then 
ceases to be sophistry, because its most characteristic featuie, disho- 
nesty of purpose and of expedients, is absent The object of a dialectical 
discussion is to convict an opponent of inconsistency. The assailant 
has gained his point if he can reduse the defendant to the -necessity 
of contiadictmg lumseli This according to a class of philosophers' 


1 pramam*tQrla 


8 chala-jaU-mgrahaethana 
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illogical and new arrangements have been proposed, nevertheless las 
enumeration has not been materially increased. 1 Archbishop Tf hately 
•who has done his best to improve it by an arrangement more logical, 
JLs led to confess that «it must he often a matter of doubt, or rather 
of arbitrary choice, not only to which genus each kind o{ fallacy 
should he referred, "but even to which kind to refer any maitiand' 
fallacy*’. 3Tay Aristotle himself, after having distinguished end classi- 
fied Fallacies under thirteen distinct heads, proceeds to show that they 
are all reducible to one of them the Ignoratio Elenchi — the mis- 
conception or neglect of the conditions of a good Elenchns. The 
Elenchus is nothing hut a counter-syllogism advanced against some 


given proposition.* Every fallacy, whatever it be, transgresses or fails 
to satisfy the canons or conditions which go to constitute a valid 
TOnneimg or a Tail'd Syllogism. The rules of a valid counter-syllogism 
are just the same as the rules of a valid syllogism. Thenatural conse- 
quence of that confession would have been to admit that there mint 
he just as manv kinds of fallacies as there are kinds of rales This is, 
we have seen, the Indian view. Since the attention is here directed 
not to the propositions, hut to the three terms and. most of all. to 
the middle term or Heason, a logical fallacy is defined as the vio- 
lation either of one of the three rules of the L °g ,ca * 
Reason singly, or of a pair of them together. AH otherfid “oil 
• which are not infringements of some rule of the syllop c ® 
may be infinite, they are not logical fallacies in the stmt 
the word. Dharmottara indeed in dealing with each of fte ™ ' 
the canon take care to indicate the correspondmg errors w 
excluded bvit s In introducing toe chapter on Logical FalM® 
says,* «If someone wishes to formulate in speech (■*» '"jj® 
canon of the rules of Syllogism, i. e,) the Three Aspec so 
Reason, he should do it with precision, and precision is attained 
toe negative counterpart (of every rule) is Bkewme s a of 

know what is to be excluded, we then have a better U 
what is to he accepted**. Syllogism is the verbal «*"«>«£ 
under the three rules of the Logical Season. If md 
or two of them conjointly are violated, we shall have a tap* 


l fiain, op- I- 278. 
s 6-rote. crp. p S90. 

« «n A lA 


3 TTBT. 


1. Cp. CIS*, p sow. , . 

n. 19 6. 19 & 19.10 etc.; trand, ju SS, 54 esc. 
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maintained that it was impossible to escape from logical methods 
altogether. Even if you intend to establish that all syllogisms aie' 
fallacies you must do it by a sound argument thrown into the form of 
a correct syllogism. 1 In distinction from the school of the Counter- 
syllogism the new school was called a school of the Independent 
Syllogism. 9 Asanga was the first to iutioduce dialectic and logic 
among the subjects studied by a Bodhisattva, without forsaking the 
principles of Monism, 8 and Vasubandhu followed by taking up the 
study of dialectic according -to the Nyaya system. He thus initiated 
that reform which was brought to its full development by Dignaga 
and Dharmaklrti. 

What the system of logical fallacies established by Vasubandhu 
has been, we do not know precisely. But since the canon of syllogistic 
rules has been established by him, and since Dignaga’s system of 
fallacies is established m strict conespondence with this canon, and 
since we already find the main items of this system m the Vai5e§ika 
school, we may presume that Vasuhandhu’s system was probably 
eithei the same or shghtly different from the one of Dignaga. 

Dignaga’s system influenced the teaching of the Vaiie?ika 
and the hyaya schools and we will now proceed to examine 
that influence on their doctiine of logical fallacies 


c) The VaiSeBilta system influenced by the Buddhists " 

The Aphorisms of Kanada do not concern themselves about the 
rules of debate and dialectic. But they contain a definition of infer- 
ence* an enumeration of relations upon which inference is founded® 
and the statement that the connection of the Logical Reason (with 
the Subject and Logical Consequence) must he ..well known.., i. e. 
definitely established 8 If , t is not definitely established, it is a non- 
reason or a Logical Fallacy. Fallacious reasons, they then precede 
to state are -either unreal 01 uncertain... 8 What the precise implica- 
tions of these ter ms were at the time of Kan5da we are not able to 

1 siatantra-anumana 

8 eiStantrila. 

1 ?s. 0 i! r ^T 6^ ’ 8, ***' lUUratllD, traofMaUreya-Asang,, 

«Ibii 

°Ibid,lIL 1 is 

’Dna.m i 14 

8 Ibid, xn 1 15. v 
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non-hngnjstic, exha Dichone, bat only ttoee of them “are loscalm 
th e sfnct sense of the term , 1 * * * * * 7 the rest aie -psychological or material. 

wi?RnJ° P f ha ,^ lr diVldeS FalIacies lnt0 ^Sical and Son- 
Logical But, strangely enough, his logical class includes, under the 
title of semi-logical, all Aristotelian linguistic fallacies, such as E?am>- 
cation, Amptobolia, etc As to his non-Iogical lands it is clear from 
the title that they are not logical., Wbateiy refers to it all cases of 
begging tbe conclusion (i oehiio principal and of storking the question' 
(ignoratio dtmchi) These are indeed not logical fallacies, i e, they aie 
not failnies in the position of the middle term In regard of the major 
and m regard of -the minor. They are failures to have three denrlj 
determined terms In the pditio p tncipii there is no major term at all, 
since it reciprocates with the middle. In the ignoi olio elenclti the middle 
term is .not fixed 


There is however some seed of truth m TChntedy’s division, if we 
understand it as meaning that the fallacies may he divided mto two 
mpm classes, the uncertain and the umeaL The first alone will be 
strictly logical and refer to failures in the major premise The second 
will he maternal or semi-logical, and will refer to. the failures against 
tbe minor premise It is nearly the same principle as appears m die 
Vaisesika sfitras 3 and is the foundation of DignSga’s system It has. 
the great merit, of drawmg'a bard and fast hue between the natural 
mistakes of the human mind and the purposeful cavil of the sophist 
There was apparently some similarity in conditions which prevailed in 
ancient Greece and in ancient. India in so far they engendered m both 
countries the prosperity" of the professional debater. In both countries 
public debating was very much in. vogue and this feature of public 
Iifq has produced a class of professional debaters who for pecuniary 
profit* exploited the natural liability of the human mind to he bluffed 
by unscrupulous sophistry. The human mind, says YScaspatinnsra,* 
has a natural bias foT troth. But, at the same time, error is rampant 
in it. "When sham learning 8 seeks to inculcate sophisms 7 for the sake 


1 Fdttaaa Aen*itft», FaOhaa Consequcnlis, Fatima a dido taonim g“«* 

ad dictum nmpliciicr. • ' ' . • ' 

^ T8, XU. LlSr-osnu umdtgdtiaS ca, - > 

- a NY, p IS z—tabha-puja-Viyali-lBma. 

♦ XTE.p 16X16 — hidSftartMHffrfha-pnXwpafoh 

s NT, 21. 21 -pimaa-dhama eta tt»3Wir .<»= errare art humanum 

CjpaHdita-vgali}ana> STTT , p 29 7 - *. ' ~ 

a ftrlha-praUrTipalah pratadah, NT, p- 16 2 v .. ' J " 
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to the Buddhist scheme. 1 * * He then supplements this double division by, 
two other classes which correspond to Bignaga’s «contrary» and 
«antmonuc» fallacies In ordei to ascribe this innovation likewise -to 
Kanada he performs a surgical operation® in the text of the apho- 
risms and artificially constructs in them four classes instead of the 
two which are actually to be found. He thus adds to the unreal and 
uncertain reason the contrary one and the «null and void# reason. 
The "contrary# reason is an inverted leason, it proves the contradic- 
torily opposed fact with respect to the fact it was intended to establish. 
It is a fallacy at its maxiimp, e. g., "this is a horse, because it has 
horns# instead of "this is not a horse, because it has hdrnsj>. The 
«null and void# reason is of a hybrid descent. It includes, first of all, 
DignSga’s «ovei-narrow» fallacy, the fallacy of the type «sound is 
non-eternal (or eternal), because it ib audible# .This- reason, we have 
seen, occupies in DignSga’s table the central position (No. 5) as the 
limit or the nnll 'point of deductive force 8 With this poorest shape 
of all reasons Pragastapada identifies the antinomical reason which 
Dignaga refeis to the "uncertain# class. 4 * -nlheie are some philo- 
sophers, says P'rasastapUda,® (and Dignffga is evidently aimed at), 
who maintain that when two reasons (of equal strength) contradict 


1 It is striking that Prasasta after having perverted stllras HI. 1. 14—15 justi- 
fies himself in saying, p 204, that thus the SatrabXra will have the spine system of 
fallacies as Kiisyapa (dad eia aha) Buthe does not care at all to connect the trai- 
rupya with seme sUtra The position is such that the tnarupya is derived entnely 
from KJSyapa, hut his system of fallacies can be found also in the sntras, if an 
alteration is introduced Who is this mysterious Eniyapa? After all is it not Dig- 
n3ga or Vasubaudhu? ' 

* This operation which ib very much in vogue among grammarians is techni- 
cally called yoga-abMaa, it consists in artificially either uniting two sGtras into 
ojc or dividing one into two and thus creating a new sense. By muting VS , DI 1 14 
with the following sGtrs the sense is created that the anapadeSa (= ahelu) is 
a&er aprtmddha or a tan or sandtgdha, cp Prniast,p 204. 26 By interpreting 
aprasiddha as moaning uruddha we have Dignaga’s threefold 'division But 
p. 238 9 ff Prasasta adds n fourth class which includes DignSga’s asSdharam 
and viruddha-atj/abhicGn and is called by him anadhycnasita This term we can 
translate as "null and void a, since aihyawsdya means judgment, anadhyaumta. 
is « non-judging#. Op on this point Jacobi. Ind. Logik,p 481, Keith, Tnd. Logic, 

p. 183, 189, Faddegon, YaiSes. syst , p 302 ’ 

» On the reasons which compelled Dignaga to include it cp Nyfiya-mukha- 

tfAQSiij p> S3 

4 Ibid., pp. 81, 85, 60 ' 

*p 239 . 
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«ie real connection, but it cannot m tlie natural ran do both, 
represent it rightly and wrongly together. Therefore there can he no 
actually antinomical Fallacy. 

It remains for us to consider in detail the correspondencebetweea 
the Aristotelian and the Indian classes of Fallacies. But at first we 
must consider those instances when a valid Aristotelian Syllogism 
would be viewed as a fallacy by Dignaga. R g, the Syllogism 
iiSocrntos is poor, Socrates is wise, ergo some pool men are wise# 
would ho a valid syllogism according to the third figure There are 
three propositions, throe terms, and the middle term is distributed in 
both premises. Bat for Dignaga the judgment "some poor men are 
wise* Is not an inferential judgment at all. All that it could be is an 
perceptual judgmont, a judgment of observation For what is inference? 
It is a fact of necessary and universal dependence of one term upon 
the other and the necessary comprosenccof both these terms conjointly 
upon a place. Now, if the syllogism had the fallowing form "Whosoever 
is wise is always poor { Socrates is wise, he necessarily must be' poor»— 
this would be in its form a real, h e., necessary deduction. But stated 
in that form its fallacy becomes evident. Although the minor premise 
is nil right, — wisdom is present in Socrates,— but on this gnmnd we 
cannot decide whether Socrates most necessarily be poor, because there - 
is no invariable concomitance. The reason »wisdom» is in the position 
No. 8 of Dignaga’s tabic. It is present both in same similar— poor 
men — nnd also present in some dissimilar instances — rich men. Hie 
reason is uncertain, no conclusion on its basis is possible That poverty 
may sometimes be compresent with wisdom is a fact which has no 
importance at all, because "sometimes" poverty may be compresent 
with everything except its contradictorily opposed richness. Particular 
judgments have no place in a regular syllogism. 

Professor A. Bam 1 also thinks —on grounds somewhat diffe- 
rent — that on examining such cases as "Socrates is poor, Socrates » 
'wise, etjo some poor men are wise», we may see good reason for 
'"banishing them from the syllogism. There is here «no mairii of , 
reasoning", there are "Equivalent Propositional Forms or Immoome 
Inference" The same opinion is expressed by Dharmottara* rega - 
ing the standard Indian example 8 "TbefatDevadatta does not ea 

— t * 

1 Logic, 1 158, ■ op. Keynes, op rat, p 299 

. *sNBT„p *8.12-, trend,? U6 ■ . . u fl S..a««te- 

5 The MiraOipsakas regard it as a proof by implication tartMpaty, r , 

pads (p. 228} — as an inference,. the Boddl«rts-as an egniralent m*** 
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Thus Praiastap3da, the second legislator of the Yaisesika 
system, has transformed its logic by trying to imbibe m it some 
principles of Dignaga’s formal logic As fallacies he borrowed 1) the 
font fallacious theses, and 2) the threefold scheme of fallacious reasons, 
which he however remodeled into a fouifold division. In the unified 
Xyaya-Yaiiesika system, we shall see, the fallacious theses have 
been dropped, and the system of fallacious reasons changed into & 
five-fold division. 

The Mowing table illustrates the influence of Dignaga upon Pra- 
sastapsda and the influence of the latter upon BhasarvajSn. 


Table allowing the influence of Dignaga on the Yaisesika system 
of Fallacies 


Vai§. Sulra 

j Dignaga ' j 

■ BraSaziafada 

BliatanajHa 

1 

1 neat 

1. asiddha 

1 asiddha 

1. asiddha 

2. sandtgdha 

2. aoaikantika 
fine? as3dh5rana 
and Yirnddha- 
BTyabhicanD) 

2 >an<bgdha 
(&rc7 nsJdhaiana 
and -viruddha-' 
atyabhicarin) 

2 anaikJntiha 
{pad asadhar and 
vir -n-vyabhic) 


8 Tirnddha 

& Tiroddia 

3. virnddha 

- 

b 

4 anadhjUTasita 
{— afidharana -+- 
Tirnddha-avyabhi- 
carin) 

4. anadhyavasite 
{= asadbarann) 


! 

'4 patflSbhSsa 

5. paksabhasa 

o sat-pratipaksa 
(= vii uddha-avja- 
biicarin) 

6 bJdbita(=paksa- 
bhSsa) 


d) The Ify'aya cystein influenced by Dignaga. 

d.i a ? tUde / tI ‘ e N;r5ja Scll0(>1 towards tte Buddhists is quite 
different from the attitude of the YaileMkas In substance both 
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dependence of the reason upon the predicate. If 

predicate is not deducible fiom such a Lr ^ n ** 

trtuch DignSga refers to the Uncertain and Contrary (W “ 

• - - -SSt, - 

' S,^ n S ’ eCaUS ° v® iB a wMe a “ an » »ot Konskus >, 
Both these cases cannot bo classified as -unreal,, reasons, because the 

. reason is present upon the subject But the invariable concomitance 
of the .reason with (die predicate is not established. The rapondent 
to whom these syllogisms are submitted mustanswei -no ctmcomi- 
toncel'. The fallacy is in the major premise In the firat example 
Kouskus is the Subject, non-man is the Predicate, non-Socrates is the 
Season The concomitance -whosoever is a nhn-Socrates is a non-man » 
is nnceitain. There nre non-Socrates'es among non-men (similar) and 
also among men (dissimilar). The reason is in the' position Bo 9, it is 
present in some similars as well as in some dissmnlars No conclusion 
is possible In the second example the Subject is -this one-, 'the pre- 
dicate is « non-man », the Reason is Konskus There also is no conco- 
mitance. The concomitance implied is that -whatsoever is Konskus, 
(all events united under this name) ib non-man» The conti aiy is trui, 
the leason is incompatible with the predicate. It is an inverted reason 
and therefore must be referred to the -contrary,, class, its position is 
in Bo. 8, Konskus is never present in non-men (similar) and always 
present in some man (dissnmlai) 

, Aristotle singles out these not quite similar Mames and pnts 
them m the first place evidently because the trick of arguing from 
and accident (Konskus is not Socrates) to a general rule (Konskus is 
not a man.) was very much m vogue among Sophists 

2 The second fallacy, extra DtcUme, is hardly distinguishable 
from the first. Aristotle’s exainple is -the Ethiopian is white in his 
teeth and black in his skin, therefore lie is simidtaneously black and 
non-blacku. The reason -black in the skin and white m the teeth- is 
the position' No. 2, it belongs to the contrary class It is never 


in 


total coincidence,, (Bain, op at, I 168) Stated in this form it represents the 
only or universal logical feHaoy It is canons that some European logicians 
imputed to Aristotle the total omission of .this, 'the only truly logical, 1 fu 
cp. Bain, ibid , p S78 
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•contauy, 1 the unproved, 3 the undecided®. and the jnis-tm\ed 4 From' 
these five items the first ttro evidently correspond, to the uncertain 
and contrary classes of Dignaga. But the three remaining ones, in 
the mteipretation given them by YStsyayana, overlap the whole 
field of fallacies, since every fallacy is more or less unproved, unde- 
cided and mis-timed. Dddyotakara asks, -whatfor is the fivefold 
division mtrodufeed, and answers that the aim is to give an exhaustive 
classification of logical fallacies. «Bufc how many are the varieties of 
reasons false and right which are current (among human kmd)?» he 
continues to ask, and gives the following answer, « The varieties which 
are condition ed by circumstances of time, individual character and 
-(every kind of) object are infinite; hut the varieties of rightand wrong 
reasons in their connection with the deduced facts ( 1 . e n the varieties 
■of the purely logical connection of reason and consequence), when 
systematized, aie generally speakmg one hundred and seventy srx«. 

And even when the computation of new varieties produced by new «. 
q ualifications be continued we will easily arrive at the number of . 
2032 varieties of possible reasons, says Uddyotakara. 5 

' F ow what is the aim' of this ridiculous exaggeration? Uddyotakara 
well knows that every sound principle can be reduced ad alsurdum " 
by exaggeration. His aim is to overdo Dignaga and to bluff the . 

* '* ** 

i vtruddha, NS , I. 2 6, is the reason contradicting one’s own principles It r 
corresponds to the istanghatalrt of Dignaga, it w a special case of the vtruddha 
-as stated by Dhnrmaklrti, cp NB., p 78, 10, transl , p. 208. 

3 saSkya-sama, NS , I 2 8, iB, according to Gotama and YStsyayana, p ditto 
pnnctpu Bnt U converts it mto'DignXga’s ariddha, since it inclndes according 
to him the ESraya-asiddha According to Dignaga, Gotama’s sutra refers to an 
inference where the example does not differ from the probanSum (T3tp , p 288. 27), 
bnt U objects and converts it into the threefold asiddha-airaya, progflapaniya 
{— sadhya ) astddha and anyathastddha In later Nyjya it rOoghly corresponds to 
DignSga’a astddha 

3 pialarana-mma, NS, I. 2 7, is easily converted in the sal-pratipaJcsa 
n counterbalanced » or eantinomioa reason 

* hdlatyaya-apadata, NS, I 2 9j its meaning was very differently under- 
stood at Tatsyayana’s time (cp p 54 lit VacaspatimiSra explained that nmis- 
timedu means a reason winch is not even worthly of being considered, since it is > 
beyond « (he moment when it could be affecting our inquisitiveness » (samlaya-lalam 
atipahtab) It is thus identified with the inadmissible theses of Dignaga and 
includes the same varieties in later unified Nyfiya-VaiSesika. 

«Cp upon the system of Dddyotakara the very interesting remarks of Prof 
S Stasiak in his article « Fallacies and their Classification according to the Early 
Hindu Logicians^ in Bocznik Orientahstycsny, t. YI, p, 191 ff ‘ 
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then only be either «yesl» or nreason unreal!* or «no concomitance!* 
The latter is then divided in two contrary 4 or inverted reasons (portion 
Nos 2 and 8), four uncertain ones (positions Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 9) and 
one oveif-narrow (position No, 6). The antinomic reason which at once 
occupies two positions in the table (Nos 2 or 8 combined with 4 or 6) 
may be added. No other position is possible. Dignaga’s table is 
exhaustive,' it brings order and systematical nmty into the problem of 
fallacies There never can be any doubt regarding the class to which 
a fallacy should be referred. 

Aristotle conies .very near Dignaga’s solution when he states 
that a respondent to whom a false refntative Syllogism has been pre- 
sented must examine «m which of the premises and in what way the 
false appearance of a syllogism has arisen*. 1 Had Aristotle remained 
by this principle and’ had he set aside all linguistic and psychological 
causes, ho would have probably arrived at a system like the one of 
DignSgo. 


i Grote, op dt, p 4«» 
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The Mowing table illustrates the development of the system of ■ 
Fallacies in the Nyaya school It will be nbticed that the borrowings 
of Bhassrvajfia presuppose the borrowings of Prasastapada. 


Talila showing the influence -of DjgnSga on the Nyfiyn system' 
of Fallacies 
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always the work of 'the understanding which calling in uTnemic 
representations interprets a given, sensation on its negative side Ifwe 
have a cognition of the;type «there is here no jar», 01 «the jar is 
absent «, the direct cognition, the visual sensation is produced by the 
..empty place, not by the absent jar .The absent -jar is a representation 
called forth by memory and constructed by the intellect, it is not 
perceived by the senses So far the Buddhist view seems unimpeachable 
and the Realists have the greatest difficulties in combating iL However 
the necessity of repudiating it is urged upon them by their extreme 
realism. They 1 cannot admit the pure ideality of the absent They there- 
fore imagine that the absent thing is somehow really connected with 
the empty place 1 The Buddhists having established a hard and fast line 
between reality and ideahtyi between sensation and imagination, bad no 
necessity of fluctuating between reality 'and unreality m assnming the 
ideality of negation. They had no difficulty of repudiating the direct 
perception of the absent thingtough the senses But the question re- 
mained whether the negative judgment pf the form “there is no j'ar» ( 
was to be classed as a perceptual judgment jnst as the judgment 
..this' is’ ajar-, or that it was to be referred to the inferential class 
of judgments, where an absent tiling is cognized on the basis of its 
visible mark; for inference,. we have seen, is essentially the cognition 
of something not present in the ken However the lmeof demarcation 
between a perceptual judgment and inference is not so sharp, smw 
every perception, as distinguished from puife sensation^ . 
amount of mnenuc elements and a synthesis. of the ** 2 fi°*£ 

' the other hand every -inference may be mewed “ » - 

of the understanding, as a single conception "J* “jj,*,. 

in an interim*. Ia the negative jadgm . , predoMian* 1 - 

cause I to «* »«»».■ !»P. »*f "*“ Z£t5JS* 

Therefore negation must be referre conception, containing a 


-l connected or j 25 - 

s dam vyHanam antmSnam, eg AK , S 


= :i,Seitna-i^ya-WmU> 
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«A fallacy & what has, the semblance of a syllogism», without having ' 
the reality. «It is a fault' consisting in some of the three rules being 
infringed ». 

That Aristotle has failed to keep to this simple and evident view 
is easily explained by his aim. His treatise, which is sometimes repre- 
sented as an investigation of logical fallacies, is really devoted to the 
•detection and proper refutation of '’sophisms. A sophism is 'rarely 
founded on a fallacy of reasoning. Its sources are multifarious. They 
may be logical, but they also may he psychological or linguistic. 
Aristotle’s treatise on Sophisms corresponds to the Indian treatises 
on the « Failures of the Opponent)! 1 * * and on the « Failures of the 
Respondent)) m which the logical fallacies, or the fallacies of the 
Season, are mentioned only as a part, and a comparatively small part, 
of all possible Mures 8 , v 

The title of Aristotle’s treatise is Sophistical Refutations. The 
sophistical refutation is the counterpart of the Socratic Eleuchus 
which consists m putting questions to a respondent for the sake of 
eliciting truth. A sophistical refutation, on the contrary, consists in 
•questioning for the sake of producing confusion It is « a- delusive 
semblance of refutation which imposes on ordinary men and induces 
them to accept it as real»* This corresponds exactly to the Sanscrit 
term jsti explained as diisanorSbhasa, semblance of refutation. We 
have seen that 24 varieties of such refutations are enumerated in 
the Aphorisms of NySya and 14 have been admitted by Dignaga. 
The exact coincidence, however, is only in the title. The Indian ('appa- 
rent refutation)) really represents an Elenchus, l e., a counter- 
syllogism. A fallacious counter-syllogism is a syllogism founded on 
a false analogy, it corresponds to the Ignoratio Elendii in its narrow 
sense. But Aristotle’s linguistic Maries, FdUacia m Dictions, corresr 
pond to the Indian category called chain, L e., ambiguous speech. 
They are treated quite separately, as Maries founded on ambiguity. 
That all the 6 kinds of such Maries enumerated by Aristotle are not 
logical fallacies, is dearly seen from the fact that they disappear as 
Maries, as soon as you attempt to translate them into a foreign lan- 
guage. They are in the opinion of Aristotle himse lf linguistic, founded 
in Dtctrne. The remaining 7 varieties are characterized by him as 


1 jah-Saslra. 

* nigraha-shana-sastra. 

8 Grote, op cit, p 876 
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Thus a fancied perceptibility is imparted to the object The non-cogni- 
tion of such in object is called 'negation,' but.it is a negation of a 
hypothetical visibility. Therefore that very spot from which the 'jar 
is absent ‘and that cognition which is intent upon it, are both under- 
stood as a negation of a possible visibility, since they are 'the real 
source of the negative judgment. Negation is the absent thing, as 
-well ds its cognition; or its bare substratum and the corresponding 
peiception. Every cognition, qua cognition, is a cognition of reality, 
v « consequently, continues Dharmottara , 1 negation quit cognition is not 
simple absence of knowledge, it is a positive reality and an asseitory 
\ cognition of it The simple, unqualified absence of cognition, since it 
itself contains no assertion at aU, can convey no knowledge. Bntwhen 
we speak of negation whose essence is a negation of'hypothehcal 
perceptibility, these words may be regarded as neccesaiily implying the 
presence of a bare place from which the object ib absent and the cogni- 
tion of that ‘same place; in so far it ib a place where the object would 
have been necessarily perceived, perceived just as well as its empty 
i place is .perceived, if it were presents 

Negation is thus taken ontologically, as well as logically. It, means 
the presence of a bare spot, as well as the, feet of its cognition. 


" §2. Negation is #s Inbehenob. 

It has been found so for that Negation is no exception to the 
general' rule that’ all cognition is cognition of reality. T * 1 ® tm ' r ** 
or non-exisfence, which at'first glance seems to be cognized lega- 
tion, discloses jtself as, an imagined unreality. Reality, S fl ’ 

are synonyms, >e must ,not forget? they are coutradirtonly oppos^ 
to ideality, non-existence, image or conception. which 
names of unreality. But there is a wrong ideality, as e. gjhe flow * 
in the skv» which is an ideality out of touch with reality, , 

idea, it is productive imagination, it is a‘ source of knowledg 
of guiding our putposivejactions. - of d ofnt of realty 

„ no 17 C; transl.* P 63. 
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of piofit, of honours or fame, logic is doomed, says Uddyotakara . 1 
’The honest debate' should be didactic.® It must not -be sophistic and 
contentious.® It must continue until the lespondent - be convinced -. 4 
‘A logical fallacy under these conditions is not an intentional -sophism, ' 
it is the natural counterpart of logical truth.® - We must therefore 
distinguish real logical fallacies which are incidental on the human 
intellect from mere traps laid down by Sophists and litigans. Aristotle’s 
main object is to expose the Sophist Therefore -the true logical fallacies 
occupy a very -small part in his enumeration. 

Since the European logic has not succeeded to free itself in thiB 
respect from the Aristotelian han, it has failed to establish a strictly 
logical system of Fallacies. 

We have seen, that DignSga, on the contrary, has established 
'his system of Logical Fallacies in strict conformity inth his canon of 
syllogistic rules and thus dearly distinguishes them! -from all sophisms 
founded on ambiguous speech and psychological shortcomings. 

Pharmakirti made a further step in the same direction. He objected, 
we have seen, to the DignSgan Antinomical fallacy, because in 
his opinion such a fallacy is impossible in the Natural run' of logical 
thought® Thought may deviate from the nght path regulated by the 
canon of rules, hut it cannot do both, deviate t and non deviate, so as 
to be nght and wrong simultaneously. The argument of Dharmakirti 
m this particular instance is highly instructive. It fully discloses his 
theory of syllogism or, which is the same, of the Reason. What indeed 
is a Reason? It is presence in subject wholly,' presence in similars 
merely and absence m dissimilars always. These rules establish its 
necessary connections m two directions, towards the Subject and 
towards the Predicate. One rule singly or two of them conjointly can', 
be unintentionally violated in the natural run of human thought, but 
v ft °t any of them can he at once violated and lion-violated. What is 
syllogism according to its content? It is either an instance of Identity, 
or of Causation, or of Negation . 7 There is’no other necessary and uni- 
versal connection. The human intellect can by a mistake misrepresent 

1 NV, p. IB. 2 — nydya-mplavo'smt. 

s Ibid , p 21. 18 — mdasya dtsyadi-nsayaivai. 

* Ibid —na fayadibltth eaha aprattbhadi-dtSma larya. 

* yatad asau bodhito Vhatah, ibid. , • 

* pramSna-praUrupdLatttSd dheiv- abhSsanam acirodkali, ibid. . 

« NB , in. 112— 118 , transl, p. 220 ff 

7 1bid., transl , p 222 1 » 
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Buddhists Non-existence of being nothing and ml, since it is nothing 
by itself, nothing apart fibm its substratum, no different unity, it is 
included in its positive counterpait Tho Buddhists, on the contrary, 
accuse the Realists of assuming a ienl non-Ens, 1 a hypostasized non- 
Ens, a, bodily non-Ens, 3 a separately shaped non-Ens,’ a, so to speak, 
Bight Honourable non-Ens, 4 winch, on being critically examined, reveals 
itself as mere imagination. However the unreal non-Ens imagined on 
a basis of a positive perception does not differ id principle from simple 
perception, which consists of a- sensation followed by an image con- 
structed through the understanding It is not something to be deduced* 
out of anothe/Tact, it is an ultimate fact itself,* it is not an inference 
The fact of not pcicctving the hypothetically assumed object cannot 
be resorted to os a middle torm, from winch its absence conld be 
deduced, because its absence is nothing over and above its imagined 
presence on a place which is empty However, since DignSga and 
Dhnrmakirti define sense-perception as the -purely sensuous dement 
m, the process of perception, and since negation qua negation is not 
sensation at all, they neveitheless lefer negafmn to the domain of 
inference, as a somce of knowledge in which the partof the constane- 
tivo function of the understanding is piedommant 

. Moreover if tho absence of the object, say, of a jar, is something 
perceived, not something inferred, the practical consequences of such 
a peiception of a bare place aie so different from the 
perception of the object, that this justifies om refemng negaUon to 
the class, of indirect cognition. *The absence of the » » “S 

tarn, 7 is not really deduced, deduced aie much moie tt i practoi 
Lequences of that negation.,. What arc these consequents* 
arc the negauve piopositions ,aud the respective purposive 
Sl as itsTuccesSd end, when they are all founded ^ 
perception of the described type.* There is however ^ 

P i, « two neimtive coffmtion of an imagined presc 


a negation which is nc „ - 

but r a negative cognition of absence, of an ummagmed 


i i inttavo' HhSftih • ' 

a mgrau^ian atihSvah , 

i a Wtutnn-mfirtir aVhSuib ’ . < 

i nyitman abhUtah - « 

SfSShya ^ „ pi n a on TSP,d7» 22 , and 481 % 

• «tfhr, cp NBT.P 29 9, trawl, V 4 > « 

V SBI , P 29 10, trawl , p. 88 
s KBT., p 29 22, trawl., p. 84 
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, day-time, ergo Ire eats at night ». Those are equivalent propositions, there 
is no change of meaning. If the meaning were to establish a universal and 
necessary connection between two terms and its application to a gives 
instance, only then could it be, brought under the head of syllogism. 

On the other hand some of the fallacies counted by Aristotle as 
logical (extra Dictione) are dropped by Dignaga as not belonging to 
the domain of fallacious reasons, since they do not affect the right 
position of the middle term, neither in respect of the minor nor in res- 
"pect of the major. Such is the fallacy of yieiiiio principii. Seduced to its 
crude lorn and applied to the type-instance of the problem of eternal, 
reap, non-eternal, sounds, this fallacy will appear in the form ..sounds 
are non-eternal, because they are non-eternal « or « eternal because 
etemal». According ( to the Buddhists there is here no reason at all. 1 
The respondent accordingly must answer by a question: "Why? Give me 
a reason! Sound is non-eternal because it is non-eternal is equivalent 
to saying « sound is non-eternal » simply. It may be a fallacy in practice, 
when it is concealed and difficult to detect. As such it is very often 
mentioned by Indian logicians 9 , but theoretically, in a strictly logical 
system of all positions of a reason, it has no place, since there is in 
it no reason at all. Even the over-narrow reason « sound is non-eter- 
nal, because it is audiblen, representing the absolute minimum of a 


reason, is nevertheless a reason. It supposes the exi stence of a major 
premise ..whatsoever is audible is non-eternal*. But in a pettiio 
prirmpn fallacy, the major premise would be reducible to the form — 
« whatsoeveris non-eternal is non-eternal >f, and that means total absence 
of a reason and the natural retort ogive me a reason In 

Stnctly logical are only three of Aristotle’s fallacies: 1) Fdllacia 
jetidenth, 2) Fallaciaa dido secundum quid ad dtdmistmpUdter and 
3) trattoria consequently. 

They have that feature in common that they' are all due to au 
erroneous conversion of an universal affirmative. The contraposition 
is not established, 9 as the Buddhist would .have said. They are 
^B^iftherngjor premise.* There is ho universal and necessary 

alon * t*J? Xab0n rf , AriSt0t,e: ae » renu8e » identical mth the concln- 

defines- 


- to regard “ * “““ *-? 

8 «n<%n-tama, etddha-tUdhana. 
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§ 3. The itotjbes of the Negative Sxi&ogise The figube of 

Seueee Negahox. , 

So far the essence and the fnnction of legation hare teen 
established. Its essence always reduces to some hypothetical percepti- 
bility. There is no legation in the external world: Negation is tiers- 
a direct cognition of reality. However, indirectly there is an external 
reality conespording to negation, it is the reality of its substratum 
This substratum and its cognition may alio he characterized as fhe 
essence of Negation. Owing to this its feature. Negation, althongh 
appertaining io fhe domain of imagination, has nmeamng and validity r 
Its function is to guide our purposive actions in a special way. It is 
an indirect valid source of knowledge, a knowledge of ihe inferential 
fype, the fact of hypothetical visibility taking the office of the middle 
term connecting the substratum with negation The denial of hypothe- 
tical perceptibility is thus the essence or the general fonn of Nega- 
tion. a form which is present in every particular instance of it \Oihi 
thrown into a syllogistic form we, as in every inference, have the 
choice between the Method of Agreement or theMethodof Difference. 
TFe thus shall have Negation expressed through agreement with the 
denied fact and Negation expressed through disagreement with the 
denied feet: i. e. Negation expressed positively and Negation express 
negatively. The negative method of expressing Negation will ref™ 
deducing it tern an Affirmation, since every doable “Sf 0 "™ 
results in an affirmation They - patterns of these syllogisms will 

21 pr^nr/n* «. «* ft— 

mulatto or in expression. Ve are as yet not toldwhat are the object 

upon which negation is intent. , . 

Negation ran be intent either upon a thing or upon a reUm 

The things are subdivided, we have seen, in 
lations in only two, Existential W "* 



things, viz, the Individuals, umssea. ^™ ~ {m 

ces, can be &e content of simple negation. They V*t 

a classification of Negation giro * “ emjd as ardrt*® 

relations of interdependence, can be drf&ren . w< 

? the dependent part to that upon ****»-*£ f the efferi 
as that of the independent to the depen j^ dnsiretot be included 
and tide versa as the effect to Qie ca moreover foter- 

and of the included to the mdusrve terms They 
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8. FaUacia, ConiequmtiS &’tbe tost n&frdCfelMyi^e reason % 
'overlaps a little bit into the dissimilar province.- 1 It is thV nearest to 
aright reason, its sophistical value is Hot very great "The mijdr • ' 
premise represents a' •wrong conversion of ah' universal affirmative. * 
The Teason is either in the position No. 7, wheta* It’H’ pfeient in the 
whole compass' of the similar and moreover 1 ‘in s6me dissimilar 
instances; or in the position No. 9, when it is'ifresent on both sides 
partly, in a part of the similar and a part of the dissimilar province. 
Example "this one is a thief, because he walks ont by night'n. The. 
position is No. 9; since people walking out by night are partially met 
'on both sides, in the thievish as well as in the non-thievish depart*, 
ment - * ' " i . 

4. The fallacies of -Ignoratio Menchi or Wrong answer, of 1 Tim- 
Causa pro Causa 1 or drawing a conclusion from something what' id 
not really an essential premise thereof, and of Plurium Interrogationum 
ut Unius are not strictly logical fallacies, they repose on misnnd e r - 

JS . - 


Although all fallacies repose on misunderstandings, all are, as 
AriBtotle says, more or less Ignarqtio Elencki, .nevertheless strictly 
logical are those which are produced 1) either hr a wrong priritian 
of the Middle Term between instances similar and dissimilar, these 
are fallacies of the major premise, 2) or by a wrong position of the 
Middle Term regarding the Subject of the Conclusion, these are falla- 
cies of the minor premise Therefore in order to make an estimate </ 
the Btrict logical value of a syllogism its three terms should he singled 
out and the relation of 1) M to S and 2) M to P should be tested. 
The Maries of answering beside the point, of adducing an unessential 
premise and of a plurality of questions cannot occur when the three 
terms are presented In their unambiguous expressions. These faHnriw. 
very, often ocfcur in practical life, hut (hey are psychological, notlogfcaL- 
■Kis therefore, advisable to formulate a syllogism not in propositions 
which can easily mislead, but to single out the three terms S, M and'P% 
ST ♦?"??"* asi 7 3e ' of ambiguity. This is the method 
f h ° 08 0f T5b ^“ d Mongolia. The relation ofMtoS* 
and of M to P becomes apparent The answer of the respondent can 


. - UK) 

mistake, but 


4 ' --is 

Tf sp0na *° th * fdaso, a tey'oOen Ototrine 

* but more psychological than logical. ’*'/• * ™ t » rf 10 * 
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Conclusion. On this place wo will not find It 
The minor term is represented heic by the conception «on this 
place». It is the substratum of reality underlying the whole ratiocina- 
tion. The major terms is represented by the conception of the respec- 
tive negative behaviour)* we will not find it here» The middle tem 
consists in the abolition of the hypothetical presence of the denied 
object The major premise points to their concomitance Indeod, as 
JL H. Bergson, puts it, «from abolition to negation, which is the more 
general opeiation, theie is bnt one stepl* «This means, saysDhar- 
mottara, that a representable object not being perceived, this arcum- 
stance affords an opportunity for a negative purposive action in respect 
of it*. 1 Non-perception is the included* part, the dependent part, the 
Reason Negation or negative 'behaviour is the inclusive 8 part, the 
more general operation, the part on which the former depends, 4 the 
nehessary Consequence B 

The statement that the logical reason is necessarily associated 
with its consequence is a statement of invariable concomitance This 
is according to the canons of the rules of syllogism, viz., Invariable 
Concomitance between the Besson and its necessary Consequence (or 
between its subject and predicate) consists in l) the. necessary present 
(never absence) of the predicate upon the subject and 2) m the pre- 
sence of the subject exclusively in the sphere of the predicate, never 

1,67 Hit Sample points to the individual instances, 
ral proposition expressing concomitance ib a generalize ^ timL 

Every imagined object, an object existing as present only mimagr cat on, 
is an Instance of aiTobject which does not exist in realty, • ■> 
objective world. By this reference to the facts proving th g 

rStt*ZU2*£ general 

i~— * SSTW 

minor premise «on this pjace we uu v represen- 

jat«. The manner fu the necessary conditions 

tetion or imagination, hypothetical^, m ** 

— 1 
1 NBT., p. 44 1; transl,p. Ilf- 
s' i 
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LEGATION. 

, CHAPTER L 

THE NEGATIVE JUDGMENT. 

> 

§ 1. The essence op Negation. 

Since every cognition is regarded by tiie Buddhists as a direct 
or indirect cognition of some point of external reality, and the interest 
which they take in logic is not formal, but epistemological, „the pro- 
blem of Negation contains for them special difficulties. It is therefore 
treated with extraordinary thorongness. Indeed, what is Negation? Is 
it cognition? Is it cognition of reality? Is it direct or indirect cogni- 
tion, 1. e., is it to be treated under perception or under inference? At 
first glance it seems to he non-cognition, the cancellation of cognition ; 1 
or, if it is cognition at all, it must he a cognition of a non-reality, 
that is to say, of nothing. It nevertheless exiBts and seems to be a 
kind of cognition and a cognition not of nothing, but of something. 
The solution proposed by the realistic schools' has already been men- 
tioned above, incidentally, when considering the Buddhist analysis of 
our notion of Existence. For them Negation is either ' a special mode 
of cognition or a mode of existence. ' ** 

Quite different is the position of the Buddhists, TMatenra* for 
them, we have seen, refers to the ultimate reality of a point-instant, 
and its cognition is the corresponding pure sensation. A ^on-existing 
or absent thing is imagination, it can produce no sensation directly; 
hut the positive thing which has prodnced the sensation can he in- 
terpreted by the intellect as involving the absence of another thing 
whose .presence is thus denied. Negation is therefore never a direct 
or original attitude of the mind, as pure sensation always is . 1 It is 


1 Pare BCnsMion is purs affirmation. 
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-of iiic object, which is hypothetically ^visible, as sitaated m all 
the necessary conditions of perceptibility; that one condition wliici 
occurs only in the former instance and does not occur in the latter is 
the cause, or the. indispensable part, of the phenomenon of Negation 
It is thus proved that the essence of Negation consists in the abolition 
of a hypothetical visibility. The same 1 esnlt, we have seen, can be arrived 
at by the Method of .Agreement. TFe then compare an instance whgrc 
, on imagined jar is pronounced to he absent from a given place, because 
if it were present it would have been perceived. We compare jt with 
the other Instances, where the objects must he BureJy pronounced to 
be absent, because they are merely imagined,' as, e g,a flower m 
the sky, the horns on the head of a hare, the son of a barren woman, 
eta eta The circumstance alone, ,m which these instances agree with 
the first, is the imagined presence of the absent thing. That circum- 
stance is fhe cause or the indispensable part of Negation. Thus the 
essence of Negation consists in an abolition of a hypothetical presence. 
The Method of Difleience states here that with the abolition of the 
c o T rePfpiffluen the reason is also abolished. It is a Mixed Hypothcti 
Syllogism, expressed wiodo toUatie. Indeed the major premise states 

.If the object is present, it is perceived, supposing there is no other 
impediment for its perception. But on the given place it is not per- 
ceived. Consequently it is absent (not present). ' .. . 

The universal proposition expresses that the^istenceof somrthtj 
perceivable, the totality of the indispensable condihons being 
' is invariably followed by perception. Existence is MaW 
existence, and cogmtion-tlie negation of non-cogmUon.HeMo wo h 
£ a contiaposition of the universal premise 2 

theMethodof Agreement (whein non-percept.on ™ made 

concomitant with non-existence). Tho neg subject. 

the predicate, and the negation of 

cause*, which sricoatainod in the form^Ucaof J St 

Zb slid-, ntho circumstance in which alone uooldbaro tta 
Effect or the indispensable part o e P ^hwh there are only two }M * 

- ^Icn m line with the Buddhist ticw, (sS law of Contradiction), 

„ “5Z. wj. "S® 

- 2 * - *— ““ 
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Negation is thus predominantly imagination. In marked opposi-- 
tion to the realists, who maintain jJthat negation is based on the posi- 
tive perception of an absent thing, (the absmce is present), the Bud- 
dhists assert that it is founded on the negative perception of a present 
thing (the presence is absent). The perception of an absent thing is, d 
impossible, it is a contradiction. If it is perception, the thing is present, 
it cannot be absent Bnt how is it present’ It is present in imagination 
^nd that means that all th’e conditions necessary for its perception 
are fulfilled. It wonld be necessaiily perceived if it were present; but 
It is absent and therefore it is onfy imagined, but not perceived, it is, 
perceived m imagination /Sigwart 1 calls our attention to the fact. , 
that from, the ordinary, -realistic, pomt of view the proposition «there 
is here no fire» or «the fire does not bum» contains a contradiction. 

If it does not burn, hoty is it a fire’ The person, asketMo look in the’ 
stove and not finding there the fire which he expected to find, answers 
that there is no fire, meaning areally that the expected fire is^not 
there. The negation is thus directed, on an imagined fire, its ™n gin«; 
visibility. Dharmhttara 9 gives the following explanation. «Ho%<is 
it possible for an object, say ajar, to be perceptible, when it is absent’ 


is imagined! We imagine it in the following way: „K it were present 
on this spot, it certainly would have been perceived". In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hijpothest visible And what is the 
object which can so be imagined’ It is the object whose empty place ' 
is perceived, since all conditions necessary for its perception are fulfilled’ 
When can we decide that all necessary conditions are fulfilled? When 
we actually perceive another object included in the same act of cogni- 
tion. (when we perceive the counterpart of our negation, the empty 
place on which the denied object is imagined "As present): We call" 
..included in the same act of cognition" two interconnected objects 
amenable to the same sense-faculty, an object- upon which the eye or : 
another organ can be sunultaneouslyfixed with attention. Meed when’ 
two such objects are before us. we cannot confine our perception to one 
of them, mnee there » no difference between them as regards possibility 
f perception Therefore if we actually perceive only one of them, we 
-TOtarafly imagine that if the other were present, we should likewise ' 
pe cire i , ecaase the totality of the necessary conditions is f ulfilled,' * 

* 1 i ...» . » r* 

1 Logih’, i. res’ ’ 

* XBT., p. S3 8 {f.. tram! ,*p 62. 
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Major premise! Wheresoever there is no smoke, there are no effi- 
cient causes of it ■ , 

' Minor premise There is here no smoke. 

< Conclusion. There are here no efficient causes of- it. ' ' 

' The place pointed, to by the woid «there» corresponds to the 
mihor term. , The fact of the presence of efficient causes producing 
smoke corresponds to the major, and the fact a no smoke» — to the 
middle term. If we take the term <mo-smoke» as a positive one, the 
syllogism will he Celarent Otherwise it will consist of three negatne 
propositions and there is* do other escape to save* the Aristotelian 
rule than tp admit that .the. major premise as containing a double 
negation is affirmative, the figure will then he Oamestres. 
i The irformr* from the presence of causes to the necessity of their 
effect is not supposed to be safe in Buddhist logic,' since the causes 
do not always produce their effects. Up to the last moment some 
N unexpected fact may alwayB interfere and the predicted result will 
not happen. Therefore only the last moment, as we have seen when 
examining the Buddhist theory of causation, is the real cause, the 
' real moment of efficiency,' 1 the ultimate reality. In an inference from 
in absent effect to the absent cause the cause refers therefore to the 
efficient cause, 1 e. to the lastmomentipreceeding the effect. 

- * ' This figure of ratiocination is resorted to in cases when the causes 
are invisible. Their assumed hypothetical visibility is denied , 

The 'next, third figure is also a case when the negation of one fact 
is deduced fromthenegation of another fec^ hut the connection brtweai 
them is not founded on Causation. It is founded on the Itohg 
the substratum It consists in a negation of the indusive 
which the negation of the included term logically JoUows, e. g. 

J ’Majoi premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at all, there 

naturally are no AJoka-treess , . „ 

1 Minoi premise There are theie no trees at all 

^ThelSnorS^^KpSsS by the term ,theie»,‘tiie ®jor by 

■ wET- -h - 

the prtadng oast “ Oamulros. Tl» s'”™* 

dud may be pressed either m lned by simple negation The 

' of .the inclusive term is here as of Identity. 

' absence of the^mduded h realistic schools are satisfied 
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perception, which is also a sensation immediately followed by an image 
of the thing perceived. It is not a cognition of a thing absent, whose 
mark alone is peiceived. It' is not a cognition through a mark, of 
«that which it is a mark of», that is to say, it is not an inference, it 
does not contain any movement of thought from the known to the 
unknown? And since 'there ‘are no other sources of knowledge than 
these two, the direct one and the indirect one, it will not differ in 
principle from perception, it will be coordinated to perception. There 
will be a positive and negative perception, an affirmative and negative 
perceptual judgment, as maintained by the Realists? Indeed, if Nega- 
tion has no other real meaning as the' presence of an empty place 


and of its cognition, theiTthe inference "there is here no jar, because 
I do not see any» has no other meaning than "there is here no jar, 
because theie is none» or «I do not perceive here any jar, because 
I do not perceive it». Dharmottara 1 * * says, «an absent jar is called' 
present, because it is imagined as present, as being cognized in all 
the normal conditions of perceptibility, on a place 1 where it is expected 
to reside, a place which is the counterpart of the absent- jar and which 
. is connected with it in the same act of cognition, but which is empty.' . 
Therefore* what we call negation or cancellation of perception, is 
nothing but the positive existence of an object connected with it and 
-the cognition of that object ..» that is to say* ..what is non- 
existence of a present jar, (i. e. what is an absent jar), is nothing but 
a positive perception of a reality... 4 «If it would have been real, says 
Dharmakrrti* negation would be impossible-. Thatis to say, if absence, 
or non-existence, would have been a reality, as the realistic schools 
assume, then negative cognition could not be possible, it would then 
be an absence of cognition, an absolute blank. But it is imagined, 
imagined not as a ..flower in the sky,.., but on the basis of a real 
perception of an existent object. This is why it is a variety of trust- 
worthy knowledge and a reason for successful purposive action. 

The mutual accusations of Buddhists and Realists regarding the 

haTe b6en t*™** mentioned when conside- 
rs .the Buddhist views respecting reality. The Realists accuse the 


I 


1 NBT , p 28. 18 ff , tranal , p, so. 

* Ibid , p. 28 20. 

* Ibid., p 28. 22 
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sense?, this figure, L e., the figure of the Affirmation of Incompatible 
- Effect is applied. 

The next, sixth figure of Negation consists in an Affirmation of 
an Incompatible Subordinate. It introduces a further complication, but 
is, nevertheless, founded on an analytical connection of tiro facts, the 
one being the part of the other, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wliat depends on discontinuous causes is not con- 
stant. 


Alin m piemise. 'The evanescence of empirical things depends on 
special causes. 

Conclusion. It is not constant. 

This is the aigwnent of the Realists against the Buddhist theory 
of Instantaneous Rxiatanna or Constant Evanescence. The Buddhists 
’ Tnnintnin that the destruction of everything is certain a priori, became 
it is the very essence of existence. Existence and destruction are con- 
nected by Identity; whatsoever exists as real and has an origin, is co 
ipso constantly evanescent The realists appeal to the fact that^evoy 
destruction has its canse, as for instance, the jar is destroyed not by 
time, but by the stroke of a hammer. Ibis accidental causation is the 
contradictorily opposed pait of non-causation and non-causation is 
subordinate to constancy or eternity. Eternity is thus denied by pointing 
to a subordinate feature which is incompatible with etemty.'Be con- 
nection of the notions of causality, non-enusakty and eternity is»im- 
ded upon the laws of Contradiction and Identity. 

Since we evidently have to deal in this instance with a 
notions,' the question arises whether the principle of the ” e ^ “ 
hypothetical perceptibility con here he maintained as being 1“ - 

the essence of every negation "When denying the reality o ^ 
dicate or major term ..constancy 1 ', says Dhaunottaia, 
argue m the following manner: if the fact before us 
we would have some experience ,of its permanent es. . 
no permanent essence is ev.er experienced, therefore it h ^ 
sent ii. It follows that when we deny ponnanence (or ctemtyV^ f 
denial refers to something hypothetically placed in a ^ ^ 
perceptibility. Even m denying the presence of a for 

posed to he invisible, we can do it only after *T B- 
a moment as something perceptible It is only to* 
at the judgments -this is a jar,, -at is not a ghost,. Trom 
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presence. It is not a source of right knowledge, it does not lead, to 
successful purposive action. Some interesting details on such a negative 
cognition of absence will he considered later on. • t 

On the 'grounds which oblige ns to refer negation to the domain 
of inference, Dharmottaia 1 delivers himself >m the following way. _ 
nHas it not been\stated that the judgment „theie is no jar" is pro- 
duced by sense-perception, by' the perception of a bare place? And 
now we include this judgment into the practical consequences dedu- 
ced by inference from this perception'. (YeBl We do not deny tliatl) 
Since the bare place is cognized by sense-perception, and. since the 
negative judgment „ there is here no jar" is a judgment produced by 
the direct fimctiou of perception, that function that makes the object ' 
present .‘to our senses, therefore it is quite true that the negative 
judgment immediately following on the perception of the bare place 
is a perceptual j’udgment. Indeed- the negative judgment, according - 
to what has been precedently explained, is directly produced by sense- 
perception, because qualified perception (beyond pme sensation) has 
just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence before 
us of a bare place. However, the prop® function of Negation consists 
in the next following step. Objects might he not perceived, but this 
only gives rise to doubt, (the question arises as to which of .tbem 
might he present). So long as this doubt has not been removed, nega- 
tion has no practical importance, it eannot guide our purposive actions. 
Imagination then steps in, and it is thus that negation, as a negative 
deduction, gives practical significance to the idea of a non-Ens.® Since 
an object, which I imagine as present on a given place, iB not really 
perceived, just therefore do I judge that „it is not there". Consequently 
this negation of an imagined presence is an inference which gives 
life to the ready concept of a non-Ens, it does not newly create this 
concept itself. Thus it is that the negative judgment receives its prac- 
tical significance through an inference from challenged imagina- 
tion, although it is really produced by sense-perception and only 
applied m life through a deductive process of an inference, whose 
logical reason consists in the fact 'of a negative experience. A negative 
inference therefore guides our steps when we apply in life the idea 
of a non-Ens ». 


1 Ibid , pl'SO 1, transl., p. 84 , 1 

® Cp with this the theory of Wmdelband, that negation is a second judg- 
ment, a rejndgment; cp. below in the part on European Parallels.' 

StcherlataVy, X 
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ff-fi *? ? k 61I1S 8USC ' eptlble M«w o name There- 

iif 8 ? f8 f beuig ratabl “ hed ’ 5t Katies the pessibildr 
for ufcterable ideas to be simple reflexes. - ^ . 

In this ease also, in older to deny that ntterable ideas aie simple 

mB ' 6m asimp,e ^'producing Buchan 
idea and then bar the progress of imagination by a categorical denial. 
The interconnection and mutual dependence of the notions of.anutte- 
~'rawe idea, as a constructed conception, and an unutterable rcflei, is 
. on tbe tows of Identity and Contradiction. It is a negated 

deduction by Existential Identity The hypothetical perceptibility of 
the denied fact must be understood as in the sixth figure. 

The ninth figure of Negation is founded exclusively on the prin- 
ciple of Causation.. It consists m a Negation of Causes, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is no file, there is also no smoke, 

Minor premise. Inhere is here no fire ' 

Conclusion. There is here no smoke 

This figure is resorted to when the offect of a cause cannot bo directly 
perceived. When its presence can be imagined on a place lying m tho 
ken, we will avail ourselves of the figure of Simple Negation. 

This some major premise can he used for nn Affirmative Syllogism 
expressed according to the Method of Difference It will then represent 
the normal type of the Indian mductive-dednctivc syllogism, m winch 
the Induction is founded on the Method of Difference and which repre- 
sents the modus tallens of thl Mixed .Hypothetical Syllogism Indeed, 
we will then have — 

Major premise Wheresoever no fire, there also no smoke. 

Minor premise. Bat there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. There iB^here fire. 

■ - The tenth figme of a negative syllogism is again basedon a doubio 
connection, one founded on Causality, and another founded on liioiaf 
of Contradiction. It consists m Affirmation of Incompatibility with ft* 
Cause of the denied fact, e. g — 

Major premise. Wheresoever thoie is an efficient fire, there can lie 
no shivering from cold 

Minor’ "promise There is hero such a fire. 


Conclusion There is here no shiveung. . 

This 'figure is zesorted to when cold, although ovistenf, rarniot 
directly felt, neither can its symptoms like shivering 
perceived. They are then imagined and tee suggestion baffled by 
tmg'to the presence of a good pic. The connection of steering 
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cross, and we. can have such instances as the relation of one tiling 
with another when the latter is, say, /the inclusive term in regard of 
the cause of the former. In denying the one or the other, our negation 
will he based on a double relation of Causation plus Identity. 

Considering all the possible combinations we will have eleven 
figures of the ’Negative Syllogism. Only universal judgments are 
admitted as members of a syllogism. Particular judgments are regarded 
either as no logical conclusions at all or as logical fallacies. 

The eleven negative figures are the following ones, first of all — . 

Simple Negation. This figure is '’contained m every, negative 
perceptual judgment. Nevertheless it is not a perceptual judgment, since 
the object cognized is invisible. It is cognized through its mark which is 
non-perception. Since the deduced part does not differ much from that ‘ 
pait out of which it is deduced, since non perception and non-piesence 
for absence) are practically the same thing, it is assumed that the, 
deduced part consists in the special sort of behaviour which is conse- 
quent on a-negative judgment Every cognition m general is nothing 
but a preparation for an action. The figures of Negation are not being 
distinguished* by themselves, their essence is always the same, it is 
cancellation of hypothetical visibility. But the consequences to which 
a denial leads are different; the formulae of negation are distinguished 
according to them. The consequence of simple negation is a correspon- 
ding Bort of behaviour. The affirmative perceptual judgment can, of 
course, also be regarded as an inference of the presence of the perceived 
•object from the feet of its peiception, and the deduced consequence • 
would then also be the corresponding sort of behaviour. But the diffe- 
rence consists in the immediate vividness of the concrete image, 
which is characteristic for perception ana distmghislies it from the 
vague image of absent things with which inferences have to deal. It 
has a different essence, a different function and its figures must be 
treated separately from the figures of the affirmative syllogism. ' 

As mentioned above, simple negation can be expressed in aformula 
according to the Method of Agreement, as well as m a formula 
according to the Method of Difference. The first will be as follows — 

? he non ' percepti011 of a representable object is 
- followed by respective negative behaviour. J 

* """ » - 
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and its cognition is a • causal one — positive knowledge is, a product 
vOf reality — it would bo natural to suimise that negative 'knowledge 
must be the pioduct of absence of reality Such is the view of many 
philosophic schools in India and in the West But this is an error. 
Reality does not consist of existence and non-existence. Reality is al- 
ways existence The question remains why is a whole half of our know- 
ledge busy in repudiating suggestions, when it could appaiently be better 
employed m direct cognition of reality? The answer to this question ' 
is the following one. Although reality does not consist of reality and 
unreality, and knowledge does not consist of knowledge and non- 
knowledge, nevertheless every peiception consists in a perception 
preceded by a non-perception of-the same object, that is to 
say, by tbo absence of its own hypothetical visibility, not by non-pmeep- 
tion simply; not by non-pci ccption of something absolutely invisible. 
Poiception which would novel be interrupted by intervals pf non- 
perception would not be perception. Perception' is always interrupted' 
perception, perception separated by intervals of non-perception of the 
flump, object. Therefore non-perception can never transgress the lnpts 
of sonse-perqeption Negation is nothing but non-paception, and non- 
, perception always irefers to a possible perception, it must keep our 
knowledge within the 'borders of ’sensuous experience. 

Dhnrmoltara delivers himself on this question in the following 
sentences 1 ' -Since every variety of negation refers to snch okjeeB 

■ which can be placed in the conditions of perceptibility, Which, there- 
fore, are smunbiha? for this reason every negation lavirtuanynoft g 
else but a simple negation of hypothetical pmcepbtalrty*. AU other 
varieties of Negation are founded moreover either on the law 
Tenon, or on the law of Causation. But both these laws do not 
their sway beyond thb sphere of possible expenence-Ifsomidtag 

■ r 

or a, contiadiction with their (established) causal i*** 

. — 

t ‘ — * 

aHBT.p. 38 G,transl.,p 103 

' 9 dr&ya * D 

8 ibid , p 88. 11, transl , p 103. / , 
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of perceptibility, consists in an hypothetical judgment of the form «if 
the jar would have been present on this spot, I would have necessa- 
rily perceived it, but I do not perceive any, therafore.it is not present». 

Thus it is that every negative experience may be regarded as a 
particular fact containing by implication the general rule; non-existing 
are only those objects, which we could have perceived under other 
circumstances. On the other hand, objects which we do not perceive 
and which we are not capable hypothetically to place in the conditions 
of 'perceptibility, objects that are unimaginable by their nature — 

' cannot be denied, because negation is nothing but an abolition of 
imagination. / 

That name figure of Simple Negation can be' expressed according 
to the Method of Difference. We then shall have a negative expression 
of negation, a denied negation, i. e-, an affirmative general proposition, 
from which negation will follow. Its formula is the following one — 
Major premise. A thing present in the ken is necessarily perceived, 
when all the other conditions' of perceptibility are fiilfiilpd ' 
Example. As a patch of blue etu 

Minor premise. Here no jar js perceived, ail ..conditions of percepti- 
bility being fulfilled. , , 

Conclusion. Here there is no jar. ~ " . 

In order to investigate the problem Of the essence of Negation we 
here resort to the Method of Difference. We compare two instances 
which have every circumstance in common save one. If an instance 
in which a phenomenon under investigation occurs' i. e., where Negation 
occurs, where we can pronounce "this is not here», and an 'instance * 
in which it does not occur, 1 e., where there is no Negation, where 

we cannot pronounce «this is not here», because it is here if these 

two instances have every circumstance in common, i. e., all the condf- 
taona of percepti bility are fulfilled, sate one , 1 viz the non-perception 


ar JZfZ a .f ntara = PrrtyaySntara-mvlyam^M other ' 

I sBlT lT E possession or presence, 
p - 22-28-28.1. Non-perception can hardly be characterized as the cause 

™ nrt “ oe ““f lsten, : e and its cognition ite likewise understood by this 

i P* BT,p 28 22 ~ arth&lfiana evapratyalsasya ghatasyaabhava ucvate' 
T “ 8 demed The relatoberZ S S 

” 8 T " amJyt,calj *• flrst iB * of the second' in mten- 
on, and contains it m comprehension Therefore the inferential sten from -non 

l6 P“ l9 > becanBerthe C ? V Z 
of the second. It is interesting to note that A Bafn ■»« w >- * t 

second Canon if Induction has dropped difwoit Van . * ° f tb ° 
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Wished when on the absence of the inchm* T * K ' deemed to be 


■ 5ss 

-And the knowledge of the absence ot's^iT 1 ^ m ”° i&t(,! 
by repelling its imagined presence. Themf' r K a TOys P r °d uc «d 

-» f 

needs must hare in onr memory somir negative experience Negation 

'? 22S U ° f °® Conce J )ta o^n-Easten^M 

" , q f r g 00r Pledge of the laws of Contradiction, Omsation ' 

^ ' ,If WB d ° ” 0t Mn m 0nT mmDT * "» “lie- 
spending negative experience, we will not remember confeadution and 

f^ons, “ d tten > m tHafc ««e,' ^0 non-existence of a fact 
would not follow from the presence of an incompatible fact, or from 
the negation of its cause, etc. Sincethe negative experience, which ire 
• hare bad at the toe when we first became aware of the fact of 
incompatibility or of a causal relation, must necessarily be, present in 
our memoiy, it is clear that a negative cognition is always founded 
on a present or former repudiation hf uhagmed perceptibility .! 1 


§ 7 . Negation ob suPEEtersuous objects. ^ 

■ The Buddhist theory of Negation is a dnect consequence of the 
Buddhist theory of Judgment The fundamental form of the Judgment, 
we have seen, is the perceptual judgment, 01 — what is the same— 
^ the name-giving judgment, of the pattern nthis is a jar». Such a 
judgment ib 'contained in every conception referred to objective reality 
and m this sense conception and judgment become convertible terms . 11 
Negation consists therefore ’ m repelling an attempted perceptive 
judgment and for this reason^ every negation is a negation of scnsi- 
Mw, of such objects which can be imagined as present. Hie negation 
of the presence of an invisible ghost, we have seen, is just .only a 
negation of its presence, 1 e., of its visible form. But the Bealists 
and Bationahsts, the Vaifeqikas and the SSnkhyas, speak of super- 


> i;SBT.,jj 399, transl, p 106, 
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the former negation is dependent npon the latter. If non-existence 
is denied, i. e, if existence is affirmed," then perception (non non-per- 
ception) necessarily follows, where ever no other impediments are in the 
way. The absence of the consequence (i. e. of non-exittence) necessarily 
involves the absence of the reason (i. e. of non-perception). Bat the reason 
is present. Hence its consequence must also be present That is to say, that 
the object is not perceived, all necessary conditions having been fulfilled^ 
therefore it is not present it does not exist on the given place. Thenega- 
tionof the reason always represents the inclusive term 1 to which the ne- 
gation of the consequence, being the included 1 term, is subordinate. When 
the Method of Difference is applied, it always mnst be shown that 
with the abolition of the deduced Consequence, which is here non- 
perception of the hypothetically visible, the abolition of the Reason 
is necessarily involved. ' 


§ 4. The ten eemaiumg figtjbeb. 


The remaining ten figures of the negative syllogism «do not express 
directly a negation of imagined visibility, but they express either an 
affirmation or a negation of something else, and this necessarily reduces 
to a Simple Negation of the hypothetically visible..® Therefore they, 
although indirectly, "are nothing hut disguised formulas of Simple 
Negation. 


The order of the eleven figures is apparently settled according to 
the progressing complication of the deduction. It begins with the 
figure of Simple Negation and ends with the figure of Affirmation 
of an Effect which is incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. The ten figures may be divided in two principal classes. 
One class comprises all formulas, which consist in deducing Negation 
from the Affirmation of something Incompatible. It contains the 
men figures, IV— Yin and X— XI. The other class contains three 

, and whldl fi eiuce Negation from another negation, 
fro* the negation of something either causally connected with the fact 
emed, or from the negation of an inclusive term from which the ' 
denial of the included term logically follows. 

The second figure consists in the Negation of Effect, from wich 
the negation of its causes necessarily follows, e. g. — ' ' 


1 tyapala. 

9 vyaptja. 

8 , p 87. 7, transl, p. loo. 
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is incognizable in a positive way, neither is it cognizable in a 
negative way A' metaphysical entity can be neithca affirmed, nor 
denied, it "always temains a problem. 

• Dhannottara gives the following explanation 1 "When a cause is 
absent, the result does not occur; and when a fact of greater exten- 
sion is absent, its subordinate fact, the fact of lessei extension, com- 
' prehended under it, is likewise absents. There ate only two relations 
of necessary interdependence, Causation and Coinherence If knowledge 
is necessarily connected with reality, what kind of relation is it? 
Is it 'Causality or is it Identity of reference? If knowledge were the 
oause of reality or if it did contain reality os o suboidinatepart, then 
the absence of knowledge would establislythe absence of the cone- 
spending reality. But knowledge v is neitbei the one, nor the other 
Therefore ’its absence proves nothing. The relation between reality 
and cognition is indeed causal, reality produces cognition. The hetero- 
geneity of the cause dpes not prove the impossibility of causation • 
According to the principle of Dependent Origination, it does not 
prevent causal interdependence Sinfce every flung real is a rest! .0 
its causes, we can always legitimately infer the reality of a amah 
when we have the result. Therefore the inference from “ ^ 

the reality of its object is legitimate. The existence of a smteblo sou 

■of knowledge .proves the existence of the wnpriat *** JJ 
not mce versa The absence 'of the knowledge of a flung 
prove its non-existence/ D'haraottara 8 says- “Tim existence icf IP 

knowledge proves the existence of real objects, but o«ofkn 
Xedga iot prove the non-existence of the correspondmg 
. It is true that the absence of the results prove the nbsamM J 
the cause according to 'Dharmakrrti’s Second Figure of the J* 
Syllogism. The Negation^ «•**■»** 
on the grobiid of the absence of smoke we * 

, cause, the fire. Dharmottera m ’observe the 

not neceesarfy , / be absonce k such causes, 

, 1 NBT., p 40. 4 ffi transit p. 1° 7 * 

s NBT., p. 40 8, transl , p. 108 
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ticras, without inquiring' into tlie character of the connection and 
'without telling us what kind of connection exists between the two 
terms, and on what law it is founded. All the figures of the Buddhist 
negative syllogism will be brought under one and the, same -figure of 
Celarent, some of them perhaps under Camestres. But the Buddhist 
theory starts from the principle that there areionly two kinds of con- 
nection between facts and concepts, the one is founded on the law of 
.Contradiction, the other on the law of Causation and from this point 
of view the practice of syllogizing may offer eleven different combina- 
tions, which although all being Celarent in form are different types 
of the negative reasoning. This division cannot be accused of repre- 
senting a « False Snbtlety of the Syllogistic Figures », but they are a 
classification of figures founded upon their relation to the two funda- 
mental laws of cognition. 

The fourth figure consists in the Affirmation of an Incompatible 
fact, from which the negation of its aiunterpart follows, e. g. — 

Major premise. 'Wheresoever there is an efficient fire, there is no 
cold. 


Minor premise. There is there an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. There is there no cold, 

The figure is in Celarent andrefersto facts/connected by Identity 
according to the law of Contradiction. Heat, the contradictorily opposed 
part of cold, is not felt directly, and fire, excluding heat, is perceived, 
* or el3e ® n °thei figure would ,have been resorted to. This figure iB 
applied in such cases where fire is directly perceived by vision, but 
heat cannot be felt, because of the distance separating the observer 1 
from the fire. An imagined sensation 'of cold is thus denied. , 

The next, fifth figure is a modification of the former one by intro- 
durang the relation of causahty in addition to the relation of contra- 
diction. It consists in an Affirmation of an IncompatibleEffect, e. g.— 
Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke, there is no cold. ‘ 
Minor piemise There is there no smoke. 

Conclusion. There is there no cold. 

OT ffip?i m ° ke which suggests the presence of a 

„ , ,™ t!y po Y erfttI is resorted to when both the fire 

d I sensation of cold are not experienced directly. When cold 

could be felt directly, its Simple Negation would have been used 

Sr fbe Affirmati ™ of the Incom- 

” ’ mst be use4 Bnt ^en both are beyond the reach of the 
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and non-existence, both are perceived by sense-perception. The hypo- 
thetical judgment, by which the absence of the' object is cognized, 
is interpreted as a special Idnd of direct perception through the senses 
and non-existence as a land of additional qualification of existence. 
Between the absent jai and the place from which it is absent them 
is a relation of the ..qualifing to .the qualified, x 1 this relation being 
neither conjunction, nor mheiencc, but a « simple relation..,® is never- 
theless something objectively real, cognized through the senses. There 
is thus a real interaction 8 between the senses and the absent object; 
absence is a reality. * 

The Vaise?ikas departed at considerable length frorothrarmatchcs 
fa reaHsm, the^ITaiySyiks. They admitted tfiat' non-existence is not 
existence, that there is no such category of Being which is called non- 
existence* It is therefore not cognized by the senses, 11 but it is cogni- 
zed in .inference," e. g, when the non-production of a result is asuffi- 
foent reason to infer the absence of its cause. They admitted that 
this inference consists, in the repudiation of a possible perception.’ But 
they nevertheless continued to maintain the reality of the relation of a 
« qualifier to a qualified'! as existing between the abscut object and its 
perceived empty place. The perception of the absent thing was for 
them hot an independent, but a dependent cogmtidn. On this gro« 
the Vm&sikas somehow jnade their peace with the Naiyayiksaod ^ 
views of the latter school were faccnporatedinto the common stock « 

fhe schools amalgamated _ w™. 

The Mhnsrasaka school became dinded on this pro 
tiom fast as on many others, fa two subschools. PrabhKkm 
friend of the Buddhists.. 9 accepted the Buddhist theory J JgJ * 
' He maintained that non-Existence is nosepmatereabty, and 
is not -a separate source of knowledge. The empty p porccneA 

reality, the absent object is imagination. The empty p P 

.1 ii:esy<r-i/dC6ana~bh5ui 

" ' a-itxthMva-eamb<mMa 

Ic'TkM «. NyHya-vIrtjka-kSrflis aU0te4 

sppi but tie direct perception of ateenec isrejeoto 

* Ibid , p. 226 16, 28 ' , 

, oPraSMt, p. 086 . Id t but they do not 
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conception, it follows directly that theie are no totally abstract ideas; 
every abstract idea is a uflower in the 8by», if it is not somehow 
attached to sensation. 

The seventh figure of Negation is again an indirect negation and 
is founded on Causality, it is an Affirmation of Incompatibility with 
the Effect, e. g. — f 

Major premise. Wheiever there is an efficient fire, there are no 
efficient causes of cold. 

Minor premise. But there is here an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. Therefore there are here no efficient causes producing 
cold. 

There being no possibility of directly perceiving the presence of 
those factors which are known to produce cold, we imagine their 
presence and then repel that suggestion by pointing at a distance to 
the refulgence of a fire directly perceived. We must avail ourselves of 
this figure when neither the cold itself, nor its causes can he directly 
perceived. Where the cold could he felt, we would apply the second 
figure, the figure of denying the result, « there are here no causes 
producing cold, since there is no colds. And when its causes are ame- 
nable to sensation, we would avail ourselves of Simple Negation, the 
First Figure— nthere are here no causes of cold, because we do not 
feel them m. Here the deduction is partly founded on the law of Causa- 
tion and partly on the law of Contradiction. The presence of fire is 
connected with the absence of cold by the law of Contradiction. The 
absence of the causes of cold is connected with the absence of fire by 
the law of Causation. , ‘ 

The next, eighth figure of negative syllogism, is again founded 
exclusively on the laws of Identity and Contradiction, it consists in 
the Affirmation of Incompatibility with an inclusive fact, e. g._ 

Major premise. What ib associated with a natae, is not a simple 
reflex produced by a sensory stimulus. 

Examples Just as the ideas of God, of Matter, etc. , 

Minor premise. Anyone of our ideas is associated with a name. 

. Conclusion. It is not a simple reflex. 1 

. + ,J? at a here , denied is the feet of being produced by a sensory 
sbmutascommg from the object. This feature* subordinate to the fart 
f not being susceptible to receive a name, and this is contradictorily 

’ ~ . i 

1 TStp, p 38 17 S, . .. 
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Scholastic' Vedanta has admitted Negation as a special source of 
knowledge coordinated 'to perception, inference and other sources. 
Its theory of Negation is bonowed from the Buddhists To maintain 
that Negation is a source of right knowledge is the same as to mam- 
tain that it is assertive, it contains a necessary assertion and, m this sense, 
it is not negation, bht affirmation, affiimation of the Ultimately Beal. 
Indeed according to scholastic Vedanta all its souices of nght knowledge 
are cognitions of 'brahma, of the only Eeality, the One-withoufr-arSecond. 
Just as sense-perception is a cognition of pnre reality in the element "this* 
of the judgment « this is_a jar», just so Negation is also a right cognition 
of the element t n this » m the judgment nthis is no jar» or «this is an 
empty place». The «this» af these judgments is the transcendental 
-Thinness... The TMng-m-Itself of Buddhist logic is identified m scho- 
lastic Vedanta with the' Ultimate Eeality of the Eternal Brahma 1 


S 9. Eubopean Paballels. 

1 ° t 

a) Sigwart’s theoiy. 

The problem of Negation has been solved in Europe by Sigwart, 
just as it has been solved in India by Dharmakrrti (and partly ftff- 
naga). There is therefore a certain analogy between the respective 
position of these two logicians in their respective fields of action, o 
tihe one in the Vli-th century AD in India and the other m the XIX 
century in Germany. Just as the history of the Indian news on nega- 
tion has to consider the conditions before MM J» 
and its repercnssion among different schools, jnst so on the EmopM 
S we have to consider the condition before Sigwart, his reform snd 

its reaction in’ modem times. ' . „ level 

Aristotle saw ^difficulty m treating Negation on the same s 
ns Affirmation For him both. were independent, equally Fimord 
and coordinated modes of cognition He however id not m in i 
ther Negation nor Non-existence mnwgl “OJETSSte theftet 
the newmty of mmm . £2?, , S "Z™ « 

0.1 negation i. nol. » F»oital «s flat 

it o«id not m»e 

.,f6m«t»nvmedoi»pt«in.|l“ t ““ , '2 
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That this is really so, «that the negation has a modus onlr ^ 
the face of an attempted positive assertion, becomes at once tor, 
irhen we consider -that only a restricted number of positive predicates 
can be ascnbed to a subject, whereas the number of predicates which 
‘‘can be denied is infinite*!. 1 However actually denied are only those 
whose presence^ it is natural to expect. The judgments ..there is no 
fire in the stove** or «it doesjiot thunder** 8 are judgments dwnt noa- 
mdsting things. How is a judgment about a non-existing thing pos- 
sible? Only in imagination! — in the way of the non-existing thin: 
being imagined. A negative judgment is concerned about an absent 
thing which has been hypothetically imagined as present. Therefore 
the negation of things expected and easily imaginable is natural. Bat 
it becomes ridiculous, if the presence of the denied object never redd 
be expected If someone instead of saying <* there is no fire in the 
stove** would hare said nthere is in it no elephant**, although both 
the fire ami the elephant are equally absent, the second judgment 
would seem strange, because unexpected. 

If we compare with this statement of Sigwart the theory oi Dhai- 
maJarti, we cannot bnt find the similarity striking. The Bnddhist 
philosopher begins, we have seen, by dividing all cognition m direct 
and indirect negation is referred to the indirect class, to what he 
calls inferential cognition. 3 Even the simplest cose of negation the 
judgment of the pattern nthere is here no yar» is treated no* as 8 
yanety of perception, but as an indirect cognition, as an inferenlia 
non-perception. The full meaning of such a judgment is foe following 
one «Smce all conditions of normal perceptibility are intact the jar. 
had it been present on this spot, would have been perceived'/ but it is 
not actually perceived, therefore we must conclude that it is i absent.' 
The simple judgment of non-perception thus reduces to a fnU 
Hypothetical Sylloeism <*How is an absent thing cognved on a gi 
spot**, asks Dbamottara 3 and gives the very natural answer: n - 

imagined »: imagined in the way of ahypothetical judgment of the M 

teS «— i« **»M ta.e F»»l » «* ‘ 

have been perceived, bnt since it is not perceived, we can deny 
TnL The fac^ of non-perception is the middle tern from wh ch the 

Jibuti. 156 

8 Ibid, I 166 

s amimana =cnnmWn'vrila?pB. 

4 SBT., p 49 17; tnmsb, p 18S. 
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(alternately) have been perceived and non-perceived, are necessarily 
perceptible. Therefore, in all the figures founded on the law of Contra- 
diction, as for instance, in the fourth figure, the figure of Affirmation 
of an Incompatible fact; and in all the figures founded on the law 
of Causation, as for instance, the ninth figure, the figure of Negation 
of Causes, in all these figures it must he understbod that Negation 
of contradicting facts, (of causes or effects) refers to sensible experience 
only l« " ' • 

§ 6. Contradiction and Causality only in the 
( Empirical Sphere 

It has been thus established that all the possible varieties of 
Negation are possible only on the basis of sensible facts On the other 
hand, it has also been established, that all these varieties are founded 
on the two fundamental laws, upon which all our knowledge of relations 
is founded, the laws of Identity and Causality. It follows that the 
domain, in which these two fundamental laws obtam, must he expe- 
rience. Beyond that domain, in the sphere of the Absolute, there is 
no place neither for Negation, nor for Contradiction; for m that sphere 
there is no non-existence, there is only pure absolute non-relative 
Existence, and therefore there can neither he any» Contradiction, nor 
any Causality. ..The two fundamental laws therefore, says Dharmatoti, 1 
do not extend their sway over objects other than empirical.), n explai- 
ning this sentence Dharmottaia says. 8 « Objects/ different from those 
that are alternately perceived and non-perceived, are metaphysical 
objects, which are never perceived Their contradiction to something 
their causal relation with something it is impotable to rm«^ D There- 
fore is it impossible to asceitam what is it they are contradictorily 
opposed to, and what are they causally related to. For this reason- 
contradicting facts, (as well as causes or effects), are fit to be denied 
only after their positive and negative observation has been found to be 
““fX ^ ^Possibility of any other contradiction or any otter 
be “ S establislied > incompatible facts can be denied 
r r7 mstMa > 1 *•> 0 P e n to both peiception find non- 
perception. Indeed 3 Contradiction is realized when on the presence of 

1 NB., p 38, 19;' trust, p. 104. 
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Ens, the Hoe-Miqmd t as the common subject of all predication and 
does not assume any category of Non-existence 

* *» r \ 

• - , b) Denied Copula and Negative Predicate, 

As 'a result of the coincidence ' in the general view of Negation 
there is a fuither conmcidence in answering the question about tho 
propei lesidence of the' negative particle. Smce the judgment consists 
of subject, pipdicate and copula, it is natural to. enquire whether 
Negation resides with tlie copula or with the predicate , It evidently 
cannot reside in the subject. The subject in the epistemological form 
of the judgment is the real particular, the element «this» winch is 
existence itself and cannot be non-existence But the pi edicate is always 
a Universal which can be either affirmed or denied In the type-instance 
w tlns is that», the copula can be denied, and we shall have the type 
ii this is not that", or the predicate can be denied and we then shall 
have «thi8 is non-that... Sigwart maintains that'negationaffects alwajs 
the copula. The copula is denied, not the predicate. He remarks that 
there can be no denying copula, for a denying copula is a a>ntraaidtfi t 
in adjecto. There can be only a denied copula. According to this view 
the judgment with a negative predicate will be positive, hecaose the 
copula will not be domed' Such is also the opinion of Aristotle «r 
whom the predicates non-liomo, noitrjustus aie positive, . 

definite, and the judgment non est Justus is negative, butthe jadgm 
est non-justus affirmative And such must also have been the JP 
of Ifant, who called these negative or infinite predicates «hmi S 
and the corresponding judgment indefinite The view ° ^ 

been energetically opposed by Wundt," for whom the judgment " 
a negative predicate is the predominant class of negative jugm ^ • 
the judgment with a negative copula, which he •■g“£ 
judgment.., being, minor m importance. B Erdmann, ^ 

fluctuation, decides, that the judgment with a negative pr 
„ nevertheless!- negative, and Bradley 4 does the same. rf 

‘Now what is the position of the Buddhist Logic 
Sigwart’s opinion and "the controversy it has provoked/ 

iCp Grote, op oit,p 122 ^ 

, a Logik" (Erkenntmsslehrc, p 22S, nj 

,a Logik®, p- BOO _ thinks that tho giunnd'fo*' ft 

predicate is the opposed predicate. 
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sensuous 1 objects, objects which are invisible -by their nature, objecte 
which nevter can be present to the senses, which are non-sensibtlia. 
The negation or non-peroeption of such objects is a « non-perception 
of the unperceivable®. Non-perception of' imagined sensibdw, is a source 
of ri g ht knowledge , 8 because it leads on to successful action. But the 
non-perception, or negation, of objects whose presence to the senses 
cannot be imagine d is not a source of knowledge, since it cannot lead 
on to successful purposeful action. Dharmaklrti 8 asks what is the 
essence and what the function of such Negation 9 And answers that 
its essence consists «in excluding both the direct and indirect way of 
knowledge®, and its function is the same as the function of a proble- 
matic judgment, that is to say, it is a non-judgment. There is no 
knowledge, neither direct nor indirect, about metaphysical objects, 
there are only problems, i. e questions. Metaphysical objects are non- 
objects, metaphysical concepts ore non-concepts, and metaphysical 
judgments are non-judgments. The problematic judgment is a amtra- 
dietio in abjecto. A problem 'is a question and a judgment* we have 
seen, iB an answer, a verdict. 

Dharmottara* explains. «An object can he inaccessible m three 
respects, in time, m space and in essence®. This means that a meta- 
physical object is beyond time, beyond space and beyond sensible reality - 
«Negation regarding such objects is a souiceof problematic reasoning. 
Now, what is the essence of such reasoning? It is repudiation of both 
direct and indirect knowledge. This means that it is not knowledge 
at all, because the essence of knowledge is to be an assertory relation 
between cognition and its object®. 

- Knowledge is a relation between the cognizable and cognition, 
between the object and its cognition or between reality and logic. 
It is therefore asked 8 «if cognition proves the existence of the cogni- 
zed, it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition would 
be a proof of the absence of a cognized object?® 

This question is answered by Dharmakirti 6 in the following way: 
«When there are altogether no means of cognition, the non-existence 
of the object cannot be established®. This means that when an objtxi 



2 pramana 


3 NB , p. 89. 19, transl , p 107. 

* NBT., p. 89. 21 j transl, p 107 
y 5 NBT , p 40 1; transl , p 107. 

* NB., p 40 2; transl., p 107. 
Stchortatst;, I 
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Bnt although it is true that negation in a negative jccrrrsi 
affects iie copula, ire most not forger that the verb substantive. -Lira 
expresses the copula, has a doable function: I) to express ers tecx 
and 2) to serve as a copals in predication. In foil cx*rd with {Is. 
the negative or negatived copnla has also a doable fnrs&m: l> to ~ 
express noa-existence and 2) to dent connection, that is. to express 
separation. It is tree, as Sigwart remarks, that a separating wjrl. 
is a coiitfadidio in adjedo. however the copnla wiB then be cepis 
onlv bv name, it sill be a sign of separation la the sense of efc> 
contrrnence. And since such separation can onlv be found between tm 
concepts, such a jadgment is always a judgment with two <y*rKpis. 
or-an. inferential judgment, a major premise. It will be no pereepfel 
judgment any more. However, the substitute for the perceptual jej- 
ment will then be in the minor premise of the inference, e. g.— 
Major premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at alL there car 


be no &inJvjpas. 1 . • 

✓ Minor premise There are here no trees at all <==Perrep5«u ' 
Conclusion: There are here no SmSgas. „ 

The conclusion most be taken with the proviso .’if they writ 
present and nothing interfering with their perceptibility 
we would see them-. Thus in all cases negation must 
non-perception of a hypothetically visible object. It caimothe 
that there are abstract concepts, which cannot be treated a- 
or invisible, because, .according to the Buddhist vzk «. * 

must be at the same time a perceptual judgment. it «=- 
reafitv. otherwise it wfll be outside the domain of 

It canhemaiutoined, as it appears from whatlas bera 
above, that there is m the negative judgment no ■ 
the substantive verb in these judgments of cr 

the meaning of a copnla or copjuntiQn. nor of a = J; 
separation; it is here used in its other sense. **™*J^*™ 
Its negative form means then absence of ap ^ ^ redica tra of s 
p lace, hut not separation between two qualities p 

is something ngivenH with the fc fl* resesni. ^ ® 

Md thar relation: aud * «****' ^ 
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e preceding compact chain of moments), because' the possibility 
her preceding^nomeiits being checked in their efficiency, can 
be esduded». If we then maintain that the. Negation as a mental 
tmenon must in any case have a cause *m external reality, this 
te right only m the sense that even that Negation is a positive 
tiou of something, i. a, of an. indefinite moment of reality, 
bese considerations are very important, they strike at the, heart of 
hism as a religion. The existence of the Omniscent, of the Buddha 
stake. He is decidedly a metaphysical entity and according to 
rmtiples just laid down nothing can he denied and nothing can 
ffirmed of him. If he be identified with existence itself, with 
ate existence, he then, .of course, cannot be denied. Existence 
)t be non-existence. But of this kind of existence nothmg can be 
zed neither in the way of' negation, nor in the way of affirmation 

§ 8. Indian developments. 

^ r~ 

he originality of the Buddhist theory of Negation and the argn- 
s by which it was supported could not but produce a kind of 
ution in the domain of Indian logic and oblige all schools to 
tsider their own views on the subject, so as to adapt the new 
■y, as far as possible, to their fundamental principles, which, of 
;e, could not be abandoned. Borne of them adopted the Bnddhist 
y almost enthely, some adopted it partly, others again opposed 
th stubborn resistance. The Bnddhists, indeed, maintaine d 1) that 
ty is not split in existence and non-existence, it consists of exi- 
le only, 2) that nevertheless non-existence of a special hand has 
stive validity, as a method of cognition capable of guiding purpo- - 
actions, 3) that negation is not a direct way of cognizing reality, 
a roundabout way and therefore included in inference, 4) that 
logical reason in this inference is «non-perception», that is to say, 
jelled hypothetical sense-perception. From all these four points 
tfaiyayiks admitted only the last one, but they interpreted it so 
i deprive it of all its value. Vstsyiiyana 1 admits that non-exi- 
:e is cognized in the way of a hypothetical judgment If the object 
istent, it is cognized, if it is non-existent, t it is not cognized, for 
word" existent it would have been cognized. However, this does not 
•fore with his fundamental view that reality consists of existence* 
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* “» *• ?C IKS? 5 f-j 2J-** 

negation, is'no judgment at all Tho f > • * ^ firmatlDI1 Mr 

«. ft?.* t- » 

S? * r 1 * 8 to 

JStaSrfLh 4 , S ° meview5 pressed by Dharmafarti vnZtin 
«ie least affecting lus new of the negatne judgment as an mdJ 
■cognition repelling an imagined affirmation 

tbo It Tf* al T S h,STer ? charac^nshc utterance about 
tte difference between the two steps mcogmftpn, which coiraspond 
,to two different faculties of the human mind -(Simple) sensation, 
says he, does not convince anybody; if it cognizes something,' it does 
it in the way of a simple refles, not as a judgment ,(«a mleayaw, 
limtarhi, tat-pratibhascna). ‘ Only inasmuch (jjabumh) as it is{ capable 
of producing a subsequent judgment (or decision), does it assume (the 
dignity of a real) source of cognitions The subsequent judgment is 
really a second step in cognition, but the first step then contains no 
judgment at all Hus fundamental distinction has however nothing to 
do with the division of judgments into affirmative and negatne Every 
judgment is a second step with regard to a simple leflex, or a simple 
presentation; hut every negative judgment is a secondaiy step with 
regard to an attempted, affirmation, ’which is baffled by it Windtl- 
baud’s .theory clearly appears as untenable, when we apply it to the 
perceptual judgment, the only real judgment Indeed on the strength 
of this theory the judgment « tins is a jar- would not contain neither 
affirmition, nor legation in itself But a rejadgment, or second 
judgment, comes, which tells us either that «it is true that there is 
here a-jar»,,or that -it is false that there is here ajar#. This dearly 
leads to an infinite regress, it 'at the same tune becomes an eloquent 
proof of the rightness of Sigwart’s and Dbannatoti’s theory Wirnfel- 
band admits 3 that the qnestioif tarns round a right definition of whot j 
a judgment is and that, if the opinion of Schnppe and others is 
taken in consideration, the re-judgment will already be contained in 
the judgment, smee according to this view,— which, we have seen, is 
also the Indian view, —there is no difference at all between concep- 

> J S 

l Cp the Indian theory about jmnasya tat-framanyupa 'eo; nafaitum 
paratasittm mentioned shove, p 66.- 
, . * Cp. above, p. Zil 

a Ibid, p I8t 
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by the senses, the absent -object is denied in a negative judgment 
which repels its imagined presence. 1 But the main stock of 'the school, 
the followers of Kumarila-bhatta, remained faithful to the letter 
of their old authority Sabarasvamin, who had declared that «the 
non-existence of a means of cognition is a proof of 4he non-existence 
(of the object »)* They rejected the Buddhist theory that the non- . 
existent thing is an imagined tlnng. They not only admitted Non- 
existence as an external reality, bnt they admitted a double reality 
of non-existence, an objective one and a subjective one. Such a view, 
they thought, was- urged hpon them by the words of Sahara.. The 
objective Non-existence is the real absence of the object, either before 
its production, or after its destruction, v or mutual non-exi6tence, 
alias «othemess» of one object m regard of the other, or absolute 
non-existence All four kinds of non-existence are objective reali- 
ties. The subjective Non-existence is the^ non-existence, or non-effi- 
ciency, of all means of cognition, 'When neither perception, noi 
inference, nor any other source of knowledge, is available, this 
absence of a source of knowledge becomes itself a new source of co- 
ntrition. Thus the real absence of the object becomes cognized by the 
real absence of all sources of knowledge. 8 Non-existence (alhSva) is 
both the non-existence of the object and the non-existence of the cor- 
responding source of knowledge. The school opposed the view of the 
Buddhists and of Prabh&kara by denying that the absent object is 
imagined They opposed the NaiyByikas by denying that non-existence 
could be perceived through the senses directly. They opposed the Vaise- 
§ikas by denying that it could he cognized by inference. They mam- 
tamed that non-Existence itself was a special, primordial source of 
knowledge, coordinated to inference, bnt not subordinated to -it.* 

Thus we have here an example of the double influence of a logical 
theory, positms and negative. One party yields to the influence of a 
new idea, gives up its own theory and replaces it by the new and 
foreign out The other party rejects the novelty, hardens m the old 
chef and develops it into its most remote, bnt logically deduced, <&n- 


1 SSst Dip., p. 826 ff 

\ nattX % ° Sya oMrms™ ' 

i ° 7a) - * m £ < S - »•» P- 322 ff ’ S 

p 227^ ff Mim5 ' )1Saka 0f M criticized m N. KandslI, 
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CHAPTER D, 

THE LAW OF OONTfiADICTTON' 


^ § 1. The Origin of Contbahohow. 

TIio origin of every judgment and of, every conceoban. as 
ore undo stood in Buddhist logic, Jies, ire £ 

* running through a manifold of imdetemined mtmtm and mZt 
rang «Pon one point of tint manifold, a point with regard to wW 

?, ed J ” *"* QSSaUj ' Ontie® 

■ f r VC -u ,e - COmparatlVe ' y 111111103 Dumbcr 0 f similar tags, 

on Oic other tho iltamted, or less limited, number of the dmmkt 

nas. riie similar mil be notlier.. than the taroihu and the dissimilar 
will be "Other ii than the similar; both parts mutually represent to 
absence of each the other, without any intermediate member.* Every 
conscious thought or cognition thus repmenti a dichotomy. The 
active part of consciousness, its spontaneity in cognition begins with 
an act of dichotomy. As soon as our intellectual eye begins 
to glimmer, onr thought is already beset with contradiction. 

* The moment pur thought has stopped running and has fixed upon an 
external point, so as to be able internally to produce the judgment 
"this is blue», at that moment we have sepaiated to universe of 
discourse into tn o unequal hah es, tho limited part of the blue and to 
less limited part qf the non-blue. lie definite thougt of the blue is 
nothing moie than the definite exclusion of the non-blue, it is to foa-. 
tion of a point of demarcation, which has nothing blue in itself bat with 


is indeed afnrmod in a second step, m the minor premise, ctha is s rossn and, 
consequently, a Power. Tins minor premise appears as s kid of re-judgment con- 
cerning the reality, or trnth, of the synthesis suggested m the migttt premise Tho 
confusion between infeieUoe and judgment regarding the mayor premise has led to 
a confusion regarding {he re-judgment contained in the minor premise At the 
bottom of the re-judgment we find a function snnlogous tu a minor premiss That 
is why Wiodelband’s theory appears so strange when it is applied to ths perceptual 
or rani judgment. After having stud a this is a jar* there is no heed to repeat it 
m the re-judgment sit is trne that this. is a jar*. 

*’ 1 Cp above, p S09 ff 
. s eifarte 

* tuoaro. 

* trifya-jiraAffra-aiHia 
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tion 01 judgment. This attitude was faithfully preserved, in European’ 
logic through all the middle ages and m 'modem times up to the time 
of Sigwait Kant did not depart m this case from traditional logic, 
although, as it appears from one ,of his very illuminating remarks , 1 
the future theory was piesent to his mind. He however did not attach" 
much importance to it and it received* at his hand no development 
For Aristotle Affirmation and Negation are the logical counterparts 
of Existence and Non-existence, for Kant the affirmative and negative 
judgments are the patterns from which the categories of Reality and 
Negation are deduced. They represent two coordinated aspects of the 
world of mere phenomena. 

Sigwait begins by stating that Aristotle and all those logicians 
who followed him in characterizing judgment as either affirmation or 
negation and included the division in the definition, weie right in so- 
far as all judgments are exhaustively so divided, and that judgment in’ 
general is only possible either by affirming or denying a predicate of 
a subject, but they were not right in coordinating these two modes 
of cognition as both equally primordial and independent' from one '■ 
another . 1 «Negatiou is always directed against an attempted syn- 
thesis, and presupposes a suggestion , 8 either internally arisen or 
brought in from without, to connect subject and predicate*. Accordingly 
«a denial has a good meaning only when it is preceded by an attempt 
which is repelled m a negative judgment*. The positive judgment 
does not require a preceding denial, whereas it is a necessary- condi- 
tion of every negation, that it shoud be preceded in thought by an 
attempted affirmation . 4 


• (2-nC ed, p 709), «The proper object of negative 

'trr^Z?i St °l err ° r H8n “ "* grtST# proposition's- intended to prevent 

t w th? MS ° ^ °T Vher ® OTOr 18 nerer “ar no doubt be vety 

abmrt- 1^/rrT ’ tbey iomaasvel “y Purpose and sound therefore often 
absurd like the well known uttmnceof a schoolmaster that Alexander could 
not have conquered any countries without au army a 

1 Op cit . I, IBS 1 < 

3 Zumuthung = Bropa. „ c 

fbre!b8d0 ™ g of SigwarPs theory is found in J. S Mill’s 

tm Z ? t ihB s.T es aie npMi - 

stones, albeit thoy are not trd»a ww 5 f b ® appIwd to 8hoks 803 
fact that its ° f & * n8l >* 803 48 

we never would sar, escent n, Mtw i ! k#9t especteds Therefore 
stones that arc netseemg. L nSkino v!/ *" ? tod - The 

Bradloj * I 119 und others. ^ S ’ tien repeated Sigwart, I 172, 
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something incompatible with fire and actively opposed to it The diffe- 
rent and, incompatible presuppose the idea of simple absence. 

The incompatibility or opposition is of a double kind It is 
either efficient, agressive repugnancy ,of two things thaticannot coexist 
without collision, as the hot and the cold; or it is the simple logical 
opposition of two things, of which the one is the «complete» nega- 
tion of the other, as the blue and the non-blue. This is contradiction, 
it is logical, it is Anfaphasis 1 * 3 4 


§ 2. LoSIOAIi COUTEADIOTIOK. 

All and everything in the Universe, whether real or only imagined, 
is subject to the law of «othemess», owing to which' it is what it is, 
mz. it is different, or separate from all other things of the universe. 
This law could also be called the law of Identity, since it determines 
that the object is what it is, it is identical with itself But accor- 
ding to the Buddhists there are altogether no identical real Hungs 
A thing is not the same at different moments or in different p aces 
Every variation of time and place makes the thing "another- flung 
„If the blue, says Santiraksita, were apenasne reaMj”, “ 
reality everywhere identical with itself, "there would ^ b ‘ 
assignable for identification, since similarity is fon “ d evc ^ff’ 

„ all “"would become the „ whole", the universe woddbecome the Og 
mthout-the-Secondx * Therefore eveiy thing m theumverse 
™ thing is 'strictly real byitself, every ultimate reality is a Thing 
m-Itself Identity means Identity of Inthscermblcs, t 8^^ n 
or similar only as far as we do not 

law; according to which two things «are Write ' bllosophy , 
is the law of Contradiction. Ultimate reality 
the reality of a polnt-mstant, real or ultimate on ty t ^ f tbc 
of a point-instaut. just so ultimate diversity is the diremcy 




i Talsan&o vtrodhah 

*T8,p 493 8-4, cp TSP.p 498 M fl. 

3 tartam prihat 

4 bhedagrahat p tnuul., p* 1W* 

imtiddha-Aalia, cp HBT.P ™ 
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absence of the jar is deduced. Hie negative, judgment, even the most 
simple one, the judgment of non-perception, is an inference. The fact 
that Dharmakirti calls it inference, while Sigwart speaks of negative j 
judgments, has no importance, since inference means here indirect cogni- 
tion. Negation is an indirect cognition and consists m repelling a 
hypothetical affirmation. 

The discovery and the clear formulation df the meaning of Nega- 
tion must thns be credited to Dharmakirti in India and to Sigwart 
in Europe. This coincident solution of a capital logical problem must 
be regarded as an outstanding fact in the comparative history of 
philosophy. 

Both philosophers seem to have been lead to this discovery in a 
somewhat similar manner. Sigwart declares it to be impossible to save 
the independent rank of the negative judgment by defining it, in accord 
with an occasional utterance of Aristotle, as a separation of subject 
and object, contrasting with their synthesis in an affirmative proposi- 
tion. «The predicate of a judgment)), says he , 1 «is never an Ens, it 
never can be conceived as a separate Ens, to be posited- as something 
really separate from the subject)). «This separation does' not exist in 
that reality, to v^hich onr judgment refers».* «The thing exists only 
with its quality and the quality only with the thing. Both constitute ^ 
an inseparable unity ». «If we remain by the simplest, the perceptual 8 
judgment, the congruence of the sensation with the representation is 
an entirely internal relation and we cannot maintain that the connecting 
of the dements of a judgment corresponds to a union of analogous 
objective elements).* This, we know, is exactly the Indian view accord- ' 
ing to which the real judgment is the perceptual which unites a sen- 
sation with a representation, and reduces to a relation of synthesis 
between a^ subject which is always an Ens with a predicate which is 
nevei an Ens. 

If the predicate is always a subjective construction, whether it be 
affirmed or denied, the difference between affirmation and negation 
reduces to a difference of a direct and an indirect characterization of ' 
the same Ens Anstptle hints the right point when he posits tie real 


1 Ibid , L 170 

! ^ ld .’ 104 f 8 aU European logicians, Sigwart las that judgment i 

the inferential judgment 

on causation the subject and predicate refer to two different Ens’es/ ° 

tnahnnn Mnwik A.1 ' — — * 


t in -new 


4 Ibid. 
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of Excluded Middle or of an Exduded Thml Rat,* 8mce {haeare 
only twn pm ts between which the icspcctne whole is diuded It may 
also he called the law of Double Negation, since the one put JS tb 
negation of the othet just in the samo degree m which the latter is 
the negation of the former. If A is related to a non-A mst'ia the 
same way in winch a non-A is related to A, it is dcai that the ne-a- 
tion of a non-A will lie equal to A. If theie is m the bine noftug 
more than its opposition to the non-blue, it is dear that the oppo- 
sition to the non-bine mil he nothing else than the blue itself, hinceall 
things are idatne, <nm thing, except tho ultimate icality of the 
point -in'*, tent, is nothing hut the counterpart of its own negation The 
Indian Baalists are pci li. apt m the light when they maintain that 
cteij thing consists of exist cm e and non-existence, but thej aie wrong 
in InjKistasiiting both existence and non-existonce and forgetting that 
these aie only mental Mipeistiuctuies upon an element of gramme 
icaht), ninth .done is alisolute and non lelatixe The supei structures 
are ejected lit om pioductive imagination operating upon the dicho* 
toini/ins principle Eight aro nI«o partly the Madhyasuhas and Ycdan- 
lins uliitli icpicsent tho opposite mow, w., that eieiy- thing is rek- 
t»c and thcicfnic nmcal, Hjast as the short and the longn, the short 
licmg nothing otcr and abotc the negation of the long and wee tern 
But they again aie wiong in denying the leahly of the pomt-mstant 
undci lying even iclatnc though t-constiuction Tho cutical theoiy of 
the Sauti.mtika'T’ogiitrua school alone escapes to the defects of both 
extremities in maintaining an imngined phenomenal world conshueted 
by our productne imagination upon a fonndafien of tianscendental 
leabh. 


§ 3 DuoancaL Qmmmox 

Tlie dial act or of complete mutual exdusion oi mutual leputoon 
can lie asciibcd to the contradictoiy parts of a couple only metapho- 
rically. They can peacefully oast in dose contiguity without mterfS- 
ung with the existence of one anothei, without the one enrroachwg 
upon tho teintmy occupied by tho othei. It is a logical, hut not a 
real mutual lcpuhuon 

There is, howoiei, a lanety of contradiction which, in aadi 
o being logical, is moreovei real oi dynamicaL The 

1 paits ore not only tho one the negation of tho other logically. 
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According to Dharmakirti Negation is directed against 'an attemp- 
, ted affirmation of some piesence, it is consequently directed against 
the copula, if the copula means existence and presence. A judgment 
with a negative predicate will « nevertheless » bfe affirmative. It may 
also he negative if the copula is also negative, as e. g., Ansfcotl’e’s 
example non cst gustus non homo , or the Indian example «oB things 
are not im-permanent« , but the judgments est justus mn-homo' aai oU 
things ate impermanent will he affirmative. In' this respect there is 
full agreement between Sigwart and Dharmakirti. . 

There is a divergence m another respect. The Indian theory takes 
its stand on the perceptual judgment. The negative judgment is accor- 
dingly a judgment of non-peTception, non-perception of a thing expected 
to he present on a given place. Dharmakirti and Dharmottara compare 
all possible instances of negative judgments and reduce each of them 
to the non-peiception of an imagined visibility. The ground for repu- 
diating a suggested presence is, first of all, dnect sdnse-perception, viz., 
the perception of the empty place where the denied object is expected 
to be present. This is simple or direct Negation . 1 But there is also an 
indirect or deduced Negation. We can through inference ascertain 
the absence of a thing in a place which is not accessible to direct 
perception. And that is possible m two-^ays, viz., we either fail to 
perceive on a given spot something which would necessarily have 
been present, if the object of our denial were also there present* or 
we perceive by positive sense-perception the presence of something in- 
compatible with it . 8 But whether the ground he the absence ( of a neces- 
sauly connected thing or the piesence of an incompatible thing, whe- 
ther it be privation or opposition , 4 m any case negation will he 
reducible -to an instance of non-perception of hypothetical visibility. 
Thus negation always affects the copula and its ground is either direct 
perception or the laws of necessary conjunction, which are the three 
laws of Contradiction, of Identity and Causality. What Figures of 
Negation are produced by the interaction of the positive law B of 
Identity and Causation with the negative law of Contradiction, has been 
indicated above 8 a nd need not he repeated here. 


1 ^BT,p 38 5 

8 i 


«■* wiSlS; £& a&5 Pratot > oder •• 18 

4 Cp Bradley, Logics, p H7 - 
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flie following part If one part' is opposed to tlie other, it is at 
the same time « doing something u 1 , it into ecfly partakes in lts’pro- 
duction. 

Nor is the contiadiction in nil the cases of efficient repugnance 
complete. Light is the complete contradiction of non-hght. Themis 
nothing mtcimcdiate between light and non-hght The law of the 
.Excluded Middle fully applies. But between light and daikness considered 
' as real phenomena there is always something tn the middle Even if the 
change is quite abrupt, even if light appears all of a sadden, on the very 
place* where the moment before there rcagned absolute daikness, 
nevertheless theie is at least one intermediate moment of twilight 
The change, if it is pi educed as quickly as possible, requires neier- 
tlielcss at least three moments- fho ultimate moment of daikness, the 
initial moment of light and at least one moment between them, for 


the change to take place. 

If the opposition is not complete as legards time, neither is it 
complete as legards space. When a light is produced m a huge room 
daikness is completely annihilated only m that part of it, n c ® 
nearest to the lamp 8 In the remaining part theie is either Might 
or daikness. Light is produced only ns far as the efficient foices pro 

duemg it aie chpable of doing it , )tOT ™ 

This is quite diffcicnt m the case of a logical opposition beW® 
light and non-hght. This opposition is complete theie s no 
beTween light and non-light, tnohght is 

jartosr jss isr -i *• 

and daikness as real phenomena mMerent 

Such is also the meaning of the qumiel refotmg te inu^ 

feelmg. The Hmayffina maintained tha > 

theie is the indifferent feeling m jf st bc reckoned 

caSty tf pam, 4 since theie axe only two nmtnaUy 

NBT.P 

a KBT , p 60 10 ff , transl i P 189 

- * mn 111 tVfgUU , P 1W 




negative quality. A negative quality is' 'but:.&fd^eiftiatmg quality^ 
and all qualities are differentiating, thbfois noKfij single' one which;; 
would not he differentiating and negative in. that sense.- The, Buddhist 
theory concerning Negative Predicates will be discussal -later on, as 
well as some other important problems, inseparable from the problem 
of Negation. They will be treated, and their Indian shape compared 
with the European one, m connection with the Law of Contradiction . 1 


c) Judgment and Ee-]udgment. 


Many philosophers, as e. g. Bergson in France, Bradley and Bosan- 
qnet in England, accepted Sigwart’s theory Mheartedly, others, as 
e. g. Wundt, rejected it, others, as e. g. £. Erdmann, admitted it with 
important modifications It is pdrhaps worth our while to mention 
here the attitude of Windelband, because its Indian parallels are- 
apt to throw some light on the problem itself. According to this 
theory® every jndgment is double; ’it consists of a judgment and a 
re-judgment (Beurtheilunrj). The second is a jndgment about the fir$ 
(em UrtheU fiber ein Urthett). Affirmation, and Negation are coordina- 
ted and placed on the same footing. But they both belong to the 
re-judgment class. They are not judgments. \The judgment contains ' 
initially no decision, it is neither affirmative nor negative. Thus the 
indirect and subjective character which Sigwartig theory "ascriBes to 
the negative judgment as its distinctive feature, is extended by Win- 
delband to affirmation and both these fundamental varieties of cogni- 
tion become again coordinated as being both secondary and indirect, 
Lotze calls the second step, which contains a decision about the vali- 
dity or unvalidity of the fiist, a secondary «by-thought» ( Nebenge- 
danke); B. Erdmann retains the term n re-jndgment» ( [BeuriheHung ), 


ft is thus dear timtf'the Indian philosophers were thoroughly aware of thO 
donWe function of tho substantive verb, ft ivcunous that the Tibetan and Mongo- 
lian nations could never had eoufused the two functions, because their hmgnagea 
provide them with two unite different words for their expression. Tho verhs'i/od- 
ana med in Tibetan can never he confounded vrtth the yin and win, the first pair 
le,p * abaeirce ' ““nd pair meaning conjunction and sepanw 
Bntin Europe the two meanings were always confounded The first who has 
. described the distinction, is tho French philosopher Laromi- ■ 

needed'fi,^ 1 rf ““ ^ Mill and J. S Mill 

waweded folly to faring out and illustrate the confusion. Cp, (Jrote, op. dt, 

192L ^' Vin<ialb&na ’ ® eitr ®® e Lahre^ negativem Urtheih 
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but only to constructed phenomena. That the logical Ian of contra- 
diction does not apply to the Things-in-Themselves, has alieady been 
pointed ont, it is moreover evident from its charactenstic as logical, 
for logic is thought and thought is imagination, not ultimate leality 
It appeals from the words of Dharmottaia , 1 that there was a quarrel 
among Buddhist logicians on the problem as to whethei the 1 elation 
of efficient opposition was leal or meiely logical, whethei it was 
tianscendenfally real 01 only phenomenal The ptoblem is sohed by 
Dharmottaia m that sense, that just a* there aie two kinds of causality, 
the one transcendental and leal, obtaining between pomt-instants, the 
other, being a category metaphoiical obtaining between phenomena* 
just so theie me two kinds of efficient opposition. Bat the one 
obtaining between point-instants is causation simply, and causation 
is not contradiction. KamalaSila explains* the point in the follo- 
wing manner. «Somei entities theie aie which are causes of curtail- 
ment in regaid of other entities. They achieve it that the inn of 
those point-instants (which constitute those entities) gradually becomes 
lower and feeblei. E g , fire in respect of cold. But other entities 
are not so. they aie not causes of shrinkage, as for instance, the 
same file m legaid of the smoke (pioduced by it) 2 sbw, although 
theie Is a relation of tfnere) causality between the just mentioned 
countei-parts between entities pioducmgslinnkageand this shi inking, 
but common humanity, then faculty of vision being obscured 
bvtbe darkness of rgnoiance. wrongly assume here a rela- 
tion of contradiction (It is opposition!. This opposition appears 
m various forms, n. g, the cold is opposed by * re ; tJ * e 
lamp is opposed bv the wind, darkness is opposed by light, etc in 
Ultimate Beafrty there is howevei no relation of °PP 0 fT 
entities (as Things-in Themselves) . That is the leason why the Ma- 
(Dhaxmalmti) has delivered himself in the following way * 
one fact has duiation as long as the 0 ppo- 

nnimpaued, and it then shrinks as soon as another fact (he g W 
- nTlneaTS . jt follows that both aie (dynamically! opp^M, 

(just as he sensations of heat and of cold) 

opposition, follows 11 , that means it is constructed (by our mteilect) 
it is not ultimately real" 


r 5BT , P 69. 11 S transl p 192 

s TPS p 156- 27 s 

BCp KBT,p 68 3, transl , p 18i. 
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» « 

tion and judgment «The Existence Already contained ^in the affirma- 
tion of every conception is not only a justified form of judgment, it 
is the purest and simplest fundamental type of every judgment 
in general »». Such is, we have seen, the Indian theory. «The traditional 
distinction between concept and judgment appears under these condi- 
tions as irrelevant for the task, which usually is assignod to logic , 1 viz., 
the task of establishing a normative system of the forms of thought. 

* The division is giammatical, uot logical... Nothing else remains than 
to interpret every judgment as an existential one for the complex 
representation which is thought through it*. According to the Indians, . 
the real judgment is, however, not the existential, but the perceptual. 
Existence, i e. Affirmation, is then contained m every judgment, not 
as its predicate, but as its-necessaay subject. If the real judgment is 
found m the synthesis, identification, objectinzatioh and decision 
■contained- m the simple pattern athis is a jar*, we shall have the 
Indian theory. 4 

Wmdelband likewise comes very near to the other chief point of 
the Indian theory of judgment, thfe point winch concerns the inferential 
judgment and the categories of Relation expressed m it . 2 «The 
existence, which is understood in the judgment „the rose is a flower 11 , 
says he, is quite different from the existence, which is contained m 
the judgment „lightnmg produces thunder 1 '#. If we change these, both . 
examples into Dharmakirti's nthe SmiSapa is a tree# and asmoke is 
produced by fire*, we will see that Winddband makes here an approach 
to the fundamental and exhaustive division of all relations into those 
founded on Identity and on Causation. Since m the propositiona the 
hrnSapa, is a tree# there are .two concepts, there also are included in 
it two perceptual judgments «thft is a SimSapan and nthis is a tree#. 
A similar opinion. is expressed by Sigwart 5 with regard to Kant’s 
example aa learned man is not unlearned#, m which be also distin- 
guishes two perceptual judgments «x is learned* and axis unlearned *. 1 


lM,p 182. 

* Gp. Ibid, p 188—184. 

* Op. cit, I 196 i I , 

t In tM* connection we may perhaps venture an explanation of what lies at 
the bottom^ Of Windelbond’s somewhat strange theory of are-judgment* 1 The 
judgment with two concepts, which is usually regarded os the pattern of all judg- 
ments, does not indeed contain any element asserting the reality of the synthesis 
E g, the judgment utfae rose » a flower* is a judgment of concomitance or major 
premise, which only affirms consistency or congruence of two concepts. Thor reality 
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For Instantancouness (we have seen) is the very essence of every (real 
thing, of every ultimate reality, underlying) a patch of blue or any 
other (real object). Therefore by tbe .exclusion (of such an illimited 
thing as existence in general) nothing representable can be cognized n. 
Dharmottara intends to say that by contrasting a thing with snch an 
all-embracing character as Existence in general nothing definite can 
be cognized Cognition is contrasting of a definite thing with an other 
definite thing, not with something ilhmited "But then, continues 
Dharmottara, 1 is it not that negation (or non-existence) is something 
by itself (quite) indefinite?" (u e. the non-A is illimited)? and answers. 
«why should it be necessarily indefinite? (why should non-A be shapeless?) 
Inasmuch as Negation (as we understand it) is the negation of an 
imagined piescnce, it is an imagined absence which has a definite 
shape as far as it is limited by the definite form of a (definite) real 
object". Thus Dharmottara maintains that by ilhmited negation, just 
as by ilhmited existence, nothing really can bB cognized. The essence 
* of knowledge is limitation, the law of contradiction is a fundamental 
law of thought, which says that our thought cannot operate otherwise 
than by dichotomizing, in every case of existence, in two imagined 
parts, which represent mutually the complete negation of one another. 
The law «of Efficient Opposition" and the law of « 0 (herness« are 
dependent laws, direct consequences of file law of Contradiction. 


§ 5. Dhtbbhnt hoemulatiohs of the Laws of 

CONTRADICTION AND OtHEUNBSS. 

The great importance of the manual m which tbe Buddluste view^ 
the laws of Contrud.ction and Otherness for them 
been indicated 1 It is one of their chief arguments in 
.theory of Instantaneous Being In their cndle^ »ve«« ^ 

their adversaries, the brahmamc schools, flic Buddhiste W ^ 
their law of Contradiction' almost on every step. It i 8 

JL2T . u» to .1 oMcW ■*** S 

all its different aspects, such as Efficient Opposition,® Logical An 


1 2jE£££S. c« - - ssr ^ ,0 
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legard to winch we shall have on one side the blue and on the other 
side the non-blue. Just so in, cognizing something aathe object «fhe», 
■we at the same time think «this here is fire» and ..that there is not fire ■>, 
there is nothing intemediate. That the two parts are merely relative 
is clearly seen fiom the fact that a double negation is equal to affhma- 
tion; the not non-fire is the fire, because the fire is not the non-fire. 
When the two parts moie or less hold the balance under the same 
determinable, it becomes indifferent wbat part will bo expressed positi- 
vely and what negatively, as, e. g., hot and cold, light and dark, per- 
manent and impermanent, or non-impermanent and impermanent. But 
in the majonty of cases the similar pait is that part of the couple, to 
which we attend more than to the other and which we expiess positively, 
the correlative pait is then expiessed negatively. Thus to think actively, 
to think constructively, means to think dichotomizingly. The terms 
« construction ■> 1 and ..dichotomy.., 2 in their application to thought, 
are sjnonjmous and embrace every act of consciousness, except its 
purely passive pait, the pure sensation. Conception, image, ^presen- 
tation, presentation, judgment and inference will be comprised under 
dichotomy, as thought-construction or productive imagination. It will 
be opposed to pure sensation. 

Now the law of Contradiction is nothing but the expression of 
the fact that al] cognition is dichotomizing and relative. We can 
actively cognize or determine a thing only by opposing it' 
to what it is not * " 


The negative pait of the couple consists of the negation, or non- 
existence, of the positive part, and this negation in its turn consists 
either of something merely ..others, or of something opposed to it 
Non-existence is thus the general conception: otherness and contra- 
dicts are suboidmated to it. ..The cbfferent and the contrary, says 
Dharmottara, cannot be conceived so long as the non-existence of 

SdmTti 18 “* Therefora .otherness and opposition aie 

realized as representing the negation of the similar, because suclus 

S tSente ° PpOSltlon - Negation is conceded 

as the absence of the similar ^dnectiy, otherness and opposition are 

conceived as the absence of thef similar mduectlv... The dissimilar 
class m ragard of fire will embrace 1 ) the simpie absent oTtm 
) the presence of something else instead of fire, and 3) the presence^ 

1 lalpanasz)M aT „„„ 

2 i&alpa^zctiaidhVMrana 
»NBT,p 21. 6, turns! , p 39 
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A thing possessing two di/Teront qualities not included the one in the 
otlici. is therefore not one thing, but represents two separate things 
Another slightly different formulation says "from union with a 
contradictory quality the thing becomes other ®. 1 That is, a thing 
looses its identity or becomes anotbci thing if it combines with ra- 
rompatible qualities And what aie incompatible qualities? They are 
tunc space and essence (sensible qualities etc) If a thing exists at 
one tunc, it is contiadictoiy to assume that it exists at another tune 
or moment If it exists in one place, it is 'Contradictoi v to assume 
its existence in anothei place 01 another point If the thing has one 
content 01 csHUiie, it is contradictory to assume that it is the same 
as an wothei « nbjci t with a Jiffercnt content. Wliat is blue itself can 
ncv'i be nude un-bine, a thousand of skilled men cannot change the 
blue itself into the lion-lduc Tin®, of i oursc, doc« not mean that the 
colour of a thing cannot he changed m common life bnt it means that 
the blue itself cannot be the non-blue. The identity of the blue is not 
something existing by lMf. it 1- consfmctcd on the basis of its con- 
tradiction to the non-bine The law of contradiction destiojs the 
i unlit r of the bine and at the same time it covstiucts its ideahfT on 


the basis of its opposition to the non-bine 

Still anotbci formulation or pioof. of the law of Contradiction 
come* fioin the following ai raiment 8 Whatsomei «is clcaicdo » 
must lie also ..rloaied up - 1 and itiscleaied up exactly rathe xneasuic . 
m winch it is cleaml off. E g. a ruby is denied np i e defanteiv 
represented. us soon as it is denied off i e opposed to the non 
mines, tnpnw etc r and it is cleared up exactly ln the 
wltuli it is deaied off The contents of the leprcsentation, oi of t 
concept of the mby will be definite exactly to the 
opposed to the non-iubics and exactly in dependence on the proper- 
tics included m the non-rubies Howeier this rule icfcra 

2L L U- <—>»- °» ,te •*- Sf ™ S 

of certain time space and sense-data conditions. The tun • 

will be settled bv the exclusion of ^ ^ till thus be 

»K^S3S£.«s 

1 XBT , p 4 2; triad , p 8. 
s jfgx , p 69 22 ff and T5tp , p 9- 15 ff 

s partedt mm = i nam-par-diad-pa 
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cepts and and in guiding our purposive actions «Any pair of objects, 
says Dharmottaia , 1 unavoidably include mutually the one the negation 
of the otbeni, and he continues: «But what is it that we can conceive 
as non-existent m something else? Something distinct. Hot something 
ltlinuted, as, e.g., the fact of being apomt-iustant (of ultimate reality). 
Since the very essence of all existent objects, of patches of bine and 
other (coloured surfaces) consists of point-instants (of ultimate, puie 
reality, to which they are referral), therefore this fact has no limit. 
By a contrast with (mere) point-instants, notlnng (definite) can he 
apprehended». Heie the Buddhist is saved from the indefiniteness of 
the infinite judgment, or the ilhmitcd conception, by his theory of 
Negation. «Why indeed, aslts Dharmottara, should tins non-existence, 
be illmnted?!! In so far as it has the definite shape of the repudiated 
object, whose presence has been imagined, it is not llhmited. It is an 
unarmed, concrete case of non-existence and therefore when we in a 
negative judgment distinctly cognize the absence of a definite thin g 
on some definite place, we cognize it not in the shape of an llhmited 
non-existence, hut m a definite form, whether tins foim has been 
actually experienced os only imagined , 

Dharmakirti defines the law of Contradiction as that feature of 
each thing, whether real or imagined, owing to-which everything 
presents itself in couples of two ports, of which the one is tlio complete 
negation of the other, «There is contradiction , 3 says he, in a couple 
whose essence 1 is posited m a complete mutual exclusion, 
as, e. g., existence and non-existenco». Complete® mntual exclusion 
means mutual exclusion without anything intermediate From the 
ontological point of view the mutual opposition will be called existence 
and non-existence, from the logical standpoint it will he affirmation 
and negation of one and the same thing "Viewed dynamically, it can 
be characterized ns mntual repulsion, viewed statically it will be por- 
tion and opposition; as a relation it is a symmetrical relation or corre- 
lation, a relation in which the one fact is related, to the other just in 
the same way as vice versa the latter to the former It is not only a 
mutual leapiocated relation, it is complete reciprocation. There is 
says Siintisak§ita, on the one part not the slightest bit of what 
ere is on the ot her . 4 Therefore this law may also he called the law 

1 Ibid 

* Nil , p. 69 20 , tranal 192 (c complete » must l>e added)* 
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™ in this respect on the same level with the VaiSesika system. We 
would have expected that the Sankhyas, since they mere the allies of 
the Buddhists in their fight against the Category of Inheicnce, 1 conld 
have, to a certain extent, shared in their theory of Contradictory Qua- 
lification, bat we find in their suivived recoids no tiaccs of such a 
logical theory. 

For the Buddhists, we have seen,® the law of Contradiction affords 
one of their pnnicipal aiguments in favoui of then theory of Instant 
taneons Being. If a leality cannot include incompatible, mutually 
■exclusive moments of tune and mutually exclusive points of space, 
it is then reduced to a single point-instant As an answer to this 
■aigument the Naiyayikas produced their own definition of the law 
of Contradiction 8 It is the following one- ..That is the meaning of 
contradiction that' two things cannot coexist togethei at the same 
place and at the same trme» It is not different m principle from the 
formulation that We and the same featnie cannot both appertain 
and not appertain to the stun® thing at the same tame», or the for- 
mula that ion the same place the thing cannot at the same time exist 
■and non-exifltii. Since existence and non-existence are for the Realist 


both equally real as objects, then- simultaneous presence m the same 
place and at the some time is impossible This formulation is based 
on the principle that it is m general impossible for two (hffeient phy- 
sical things to occupy at once the same place. The logical pimciple 
of co ntradicti on is thus founded on the physical puncipleof the impe- 
netrability of Matter ' Pbarmottara remarks 4 that this wonld not be. 
the right formulation even for that law of dynamical lqiugnancy, vmcn 
is but a dependent part of the law of Contradiction, a part which has 
■only a comparatively restricted scope of application. AH atoms, e 
gays, 8 possess that common feature that they cannot occupy the same 
place, l. e. that the one cannot occupy the place where the otheisimui- 
taneonsly resides But this is not enough. Efficient opposition consists 
m this, "that the ..duration., of one thing on a definite place is 
teracted, oi efficiently opposed by the duration of anothm thm&wlucb 
endeavours to disloge the former out of its position and to occupy its 


v 


place. 


1 TStp, p 181 15. 

* Cp. above, p 108 ff 
8 Cp Jayanta, p 00 
tHBT.p 69 Bff 
8 Ibid 
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they aie moreover the one the militant adversary of the other. Troperly 
speaking it is not at all'a caso of logical contradiction as Antiphasis; 
it can be called Contrapngnatiug Causahty. In such cases both the 
opppsed parts are mutually endeavonnng to oust one another out of 
their mutual positions Light and drabness arc the one the complete 
negation of the othei, and vice versa. In this respect theio is between 
them a logical relation of contradiction. Light is the complete negation 
of daikness aud daikness is nothing hut the complete negation of 
light. However, they cannot peacefully coexist in close contiguity, as 
the blue and the non-blue. Thcie is a constant waifaro between them, 
the one will be constantly striving to occupy the temtory of the 
other. Dhannaknti gives the following definition of this land of con- 
tradiction 1 «If a phenomenon is produced by the totality of 
its causes (and theiefoie) endures, but (suddenly) disappears 
on the appioach of another phenomenon, there is between 
both these phenomena a (real) opposition, as, for instance, 
between cold and hot». In this definition what calls our attention, 
fiist of all, is the mention of .the totality of causes of the opposed 
phenomcnonu Is the cold, which in some junctuies imauably precedes 
heat, the cause or one of tho causes of that heat? Is the light, which 
m some junctures mvaimbly follows on darkness, the effect of that 
daikness’. Is the mvaimbly preceding night the cause or one of the 
causes producing the invaiiably following day? These are the questions 
which always perplexed phiiosopheis. The Buddhist answei is to the 
affhmative. We have examined the Buddhist thorny of causation. 
According to this theory, eveiy pomt of genuine reality, is ansmg m 
functional dependence on a sum-total of piecedmg factors,- which all 
are its causes. In this totality not only positive magnitudes are anayed, 
but negative magnitudes are also included, those that do not prevent 
the following phenomenon to appear. 0 If a break in the totality of the 
causes of a phenomenon supeivenos and one of the factors that did not 
prevent lts'appeaiance is cm tailed, that phenomenon vanishes and the 

c^VoftoVf^ ° f ? CaUSSS beCOmPS the °r of the 
™ Jw P henomen on. In this sense the following light is 

pioduced by the preceding daikness, it is pioduced by the deficiency m 

"S™ 8 th ® existence of the precedmg daikness. In these 
scs the preceding prat is the cause, or one of the causes, pioducing 
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Themselves which ate objects without any duration. In absolute Kea- 
■h<}' there can he no Contradiction since here the contradictory parts 
coalesce 


§ 7. Some Edbopeah Parallels. 

Sigwart giies vent to his despair of the terms Identity, Opposi- 
tion and Contradiction. « These terms », says he , 1 "have become unser- 
viceable m philosophy, since quite a Babylonian confusion of language 
leigns in their application <>. The practical Englishman J X Keynes, 
we have seen, advises us not to touch on the subject of Negation, 
since «any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure rather than to dhi- 
mine». s However, this hopeless condition dees not deter us, but rather 
encourages us in the attempt of a comparison with Indian views, in 
the expectation that the contrast may possibly contribute to some 
illumination rather than to an obscuration of the subject 


a) Tho Law of Excluded Middle 

To the three fundamental Laws of Thought of our modern 
European logic, the laws of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle, wc find corresponding on the Indian side only the smglelaw 
of Contradiction, called the Principle of « Uniting Contradictor}' Predi- 
cates *. 3 This condition falls in line with the new of Anstotle who 
singled out the law of Contradiction alone as the Principle _ WCTh 
..the most forcible and best known* principle, of all human thought 
The two other laws are for bun nothing more than its consequences or 
aspects The law of Contradiction is indeed nothing but a law rf Exclude 
Middle, because dwfe««S is characterized and distinguished from mere 
opposition just by the feet of the absence of anything between two contea- 
dictory opposites ..Contradiction; says Dhannstob,* is compete 
mutual exclusion * 6 "Complete* exclusion is just exclusion of evmy- 
thmem the middle Anstotle says the same « theie is nothing m them 
Seof the opposite puts of a contradiction *. 7 Every cognition, we have 

1 Logik B , I, p 167—108, op I, p. 109. 

9 Formal Logic*, p 120 * 

9 vxntaaha-Wiarma-snmaTqa. = urodha. 

* Op Bigwart, op. cit, L 191 
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exclusive parts, pleasure anddispleasuie, the dosucdand theundesued. 
The Bealists objected that it the radiffiaent feeling must be referred 
to pam, because it is not pleasure, it could be as ■well referred to 
pleasure because it is not pam. The quanel is solved by pointing tb 
the fact that there are two oppositions between pleasure and pam, 
the one logical without a middle term, the other real with a transi- 
tion part. ’ 

But if the relation of this kind of conti adiction reduces thus to a 
case of causality, is it not a misnomer to call it contradiction, is it 
not causality simple? This seems to have been the opinion of the early 
Vaisegikas, who characterized the 1 elation of contradiction understood 
as efficient opposition as a lelation of the «killei ! to the killed #, 1 a 
natuial aversion between two things, as e. g. the natural uaecoucilable 
enmity of the ichneumon and the snake. The Buddhists did not object 
to the characteristic of the lelationof efficient opposition as a relation 
between «sometbmg stopping and something stopped #, 3 but with the 
reseivation that the stopping and the stopped were «dnrations ». 3 
Hence the definition of that variety of contradiction, which consists 
m efficient opposition, indudes the chai acta istic that the disappearing 
phenomenon must possess duration. This equally applies to the 
superseding phenomenon, it also must have duiation The causal relar 
turn m the sense of Dependent Origination obtains between thedisap- 
peaimg phenomenon, which had some duiation and the superseding or 
the opposed phenomenon, which likewise enduies for some time it is 
metaphorical causation, not real causation, smee, as wehave seen, real 
causation is only that, which exists between efficient point-instants. 
The last m&ment of the series called darkness is the cause, in the 
sense of dependent origination, of the first moment of the senes called 
keht 8114 dtakness are not meie moments, they become 
what they axe, the phenomena of light and darkness, only when they 

*“ Bome This is consequently the difference 

bdween efficient opposition and leal causation: reid 'causation, just as 
r^, exBtence, belongs to single moments only, wheieas efficient oppo- 
sition is between one assemblage of moments and another assemblage, 

br ouTmSi ^r tie assemMa ^ themselves are constructed 
mn7af* “ ^° t therW ° rdSl iektaon of efficient opposition 
Itimate fact, it does not belong to the Things-m-Themselres, 

1 ghtHya-ghStnla-lliSva, cp TS , in 1. U, 

3 vfiBrtsa-mtartoIa-Maw. 

8 Vhmatah —praiandhena uMamancuya NBT., 68 8 
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Double Negation nothing else than again this very law of Contra- 
diction itself. Dhannatarti’s definition of the law as 1) » complete » and 
2) «mutual» negation simply sajs that the law of Contradiction is 
1} a law of Excluded Middle and 2) a law of Double Negation, 
t The law of Mntnal Negation can also be stated in the Mowing 
foun. Just as A= — ( — A), just so ( — A), taken as a real co-unit 
of A, will be— — (— ( — A)). It will then be a law of Tieble Negation. 
3sntirak$ita says 1 , when it is said «he desists of not cooking*, 
this means that he, cooks By a third negation (l e, he does not not- 
not-cook) desistence again is implied. By a fourth negation (l e, he 
•does not not-not-not cook) this desistence is cancelled and the meaning 
«he cooks* is again reestablished Thus a negation is implied in every 
affirmative proposition The law of Doable Negation could indeed 
also be called the law of Treble, of Quadruple Negation and so on. 
The important fact is that every proposition is at the same time 
Aegative in itself. The Soul of the world is Negativity, says Hegel, 
and his dictum finds some partial support m the Bnddlust theory. 

, Sigwart however has nghtiy seen that "just because the cancella- 
tion of a negation is affirmation itself, just for this leason is theie 
nothing m the middle between affirmation and negation* 5 He thus 
■establishes the identity of the law of Double Negation with the law 
of Excluded Middle He also rightly remarks that both the Fn»«P«® 
of Excluded Middle and of Double Negation together with the law ot 
Contradiction only seive ,to elicite the essence and themea- 
fting of Negation. 3 Theie is only one most general la 
thought, that is the 'law ,of Negation Anstotle nghtiy calls i 
the -Lw of all Laws* * According to Buddhist lo^cmn S th.s ~ 
that human thought is dialectical Since one of 
he devoted to on exposition and consideiation of theBo “ “ 
toral Method, we may tft present limit our ^position o tks 
indication which was indispensable in connection with the statemen 
«f the law of Contradiction and its Euiopean parallels. 


I TS , p 6B1 6 

s Ibid., I 200 

3 Ibid , I 202 , . t v,n hw of Contradiction It IS E ^ e 

« The law of Negation is the sam a understand Us ultimate rdoe 

dq tinfortunntely there are as maiym iooS b.— inx>i wr S»o>y 

,ere are systems of philosophy. Cp Metaph r, S loot. 

taw* 
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§ 4. Law op Othebstbss. 

The law of Otherness is a. dependent law, dependent on the law 
of Conbadiction. Indeed the bine and the non-blue are contradictory, 
because they mutually lepieseut the one the complete negation of the 
other. But the blue and the yellow are also contradictory, because 
the yellow is a part of the non-blue. Theieforethey are only partially 
contradictory, i. e., they are meiely « other « with regard to one ano- 
ther. Thus the blue and the non-blue are contradictory directly, the 
blue and the yellow aie contradictory mdiiectiy, because the yellow 
is necessanly non-blue, «it cannot escape from being non-blue# 1 Just 
as we am\e at the negative judgment nthere is no jar on this place#, 
after having hypothetically imagined its presence on this place and 
after having lepudiated that suggestion, jnst so do we decide that 
the blue is not the yellow, after having hypothetically assumed the 
presence of the bine on tbe yellow patch and having repelled that 
imagined presence. This is especially clearly elicited when two hardly* 
discernible shades of colour are compaied. They must be confronted 
and the one imagined on the place of the othei and then declared to 
be eithei different, if their difference is discernible, or identical, if 
their difference is undiscermble A difference there will always be, it 
may be infinitesimal Identity is only the limit of difference, it is an 
•■identity of mdiscermbles#. If an object is invisible by its essence, 
if its essence is such never to be Tisible, nevertheless it can be decla- 
red to be «other», l e. its presence can be denied, only after hating 
'imputed to it a visible piesence on a given place When in dnrlm ess 
seeing standing befoie ns an upright and long object we cannot decide 
whether it is a post or a man, we arrive at a decision only after having 
for a moment imagined the presence of the denied object We then 
pionouncc internally the judgment «it is a post, it is not a man#. 
We lme alreadv quoted Dharmottara on this point He maintains that 
"Affirmation and Negation (or presence and absence) are in dnect 
contradiction, but two membeis of a couple of objects are contradictory 
(or exclusive of one another) as far as they mutually necessarily 
include the one the negation of the other. Now what is the object 
uhose negation is nccessaiily included in the other part (of the 
couple)? It is an object hating a definite (representable) shape, not 
something indefinite (oi lllrautcd), as for instance Instantaneousness 


iXBr.p.70 a 
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there is absolutely do change The Forms, the nature of the general 
essences superimposed upon reality, are immutable and eternal. There 
is no power in the world which could change an Ens and convert it 
into a non-Ens. The alimighty god Indra himself cannot alter the essence 
of things, 1 their real nature The whole drama of cognition consists 
in Bnddhist philosophy, just as in the system of Plato, of that contra- 
diction between absolutely changeless forms and always changing 
realitj . 

A somewhat different law of identity is suggested by Sigwart 
It is directly connected with his thcorv of judgment and must be 
considered here, since it exhibits some interesting traits of coincidence, 
as well as an interesting contrast, with the theory of judgment of the 
Buddhist logicians and their iaw of Identity 

According to Sigwart there must be a law of Identity which is 
the piinciple of a union between subject and predicate in a judgment 
and of imparting to this union objective reality and constancy* It is 
a law of Agreement and Objectinzation The realistic theory, he says, 
which maintains that the connection' between the elements of the 
judgment is the same as between the corresponding objective elements 
of reality, must decidedly “be rejected, Beality is never «congruent», 
i. e equal and similar, to logic In objective reality the subject an 
the predicate are a united organic whole-' The nnderatandmg separa- 
tes them m order to reunite them in a judgment There is no dud 
fib realis corresponding to the dutmetio raf touts* 

The so constructed predicate is always a Universal whereas th 
subject is always something unique. .The Universal cxiste 
head whereas in objective reality the Unique only easts* Moreover, 
whether the external objects exist at all or whether theydonotras, 

„ . problun ** 1.8* 

The indsment "this is snow* implies not only the uni y 
2d predate, but their objective reality a the sense of a constan ^ 

-■» «"*"**_ 

op at , p 142 r . * TPS t> 157. 6 — garvat& anc * 

s Kid. I 104 — nnfftsehtedene Emliai, cp TPS, P 


a Ibid , I 105. r 

S Ib.d,I l^nom anumSna-anymwW***" 3 ™* 

c Ibid, I 105, cp Dignaga s vroiw. 

ap&eate , TStp,p 127. 
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phasis , 1 laws of Otherness,® of Identity 8 and of Excluded Middle , 11 are 
commonly understood. It is usually expressed in the conditional pro- 
position « What is beset with contradictory qualities is manifold, as cold 
'and heat» s The real meaning of this proposition, which seems at first 
to be a truism, is not that two things are different thingB, but if one 
thing, or what is supposed to represent a umty, possesses two contra- 
dictory qualities, it is really not one thing, but two things. This brings 
us to the formulation that one thing cannot possess two contradictory 
qualities at once. If we substitute for «two contradictory qualities » 
the presence and the absence of the same quality, we shall hare the 
Aristotelian formula "it is impossible that the same at once appertains 
and does not appertain 6 to the same and in the same respect". However 
this meaning is quite different from the meaning which the Buddhists 
put into their formula. According to Aristotle, the same can appertain 
and not appertain to the same at different times and in different 
respects, or the same thing can possess two contradictory qualities at 
different times; the thing may be cold at one moment and become 
hot in another 7 According to the Bnddhists a thing can never possess 
two contiadictory qualities. If it seems> to possess them, it is not 
really the same thing, but there are two altogether different things, 
the cold thing and the hot thing. The position of the Buddhists could 
not be anything else. When a thing is composed of a permanent stuff 
and its changing qualities, lie qualities can change and the thvng 
will remain identical. But if the stuff is altogether absent and the 
thing consists of mere passing qualities, every change of the quality 
wdl be a, change of the thing. We have seen from the analysis of the 
law of Contradiction that mere « otherness » is included in contradiction. 
If the yellow is merely different from the blue and not contradictory 
to it, it nevertheless is contradictory, because the yellow is included in 
the non-bine and every non-bine is contradictory to the blue. There- 
foro to possess c ontradictory qualities means simply to be different. 
1 paraepara-panham. 

' * nnyaim (= nmdaha~ekalta)-viroiha 
8 claimalatia-nndha, 

1 Miya-pralara-abhftca, ' 

5 Cp SDS, p 24. 

8 u-tip/Ei 

*»» 

phed in the same thing. It , s addneed ^ < ’ oW coexist or are com- 

diction. 8 8 a4dttcea M “ 1Mf *“e against the Jaw of contra- 
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' 1» W 3V“7 Se f , that the ^ists this fact by the name of * 

“ 0,8 ' Mi b -“- ^ » f *2 

What the Buddhists call the law of Identity is something essen- 
b^ly different The law of Conformity refeis to all peiceptufl judg- 
ments, i e. to judgments with one predicate. The law of Identity refere 
oriy to a definite variety of judgments with two concepts, 4 the 
analytical judgments. The gieat importance of the distinction between 
a judgment with one concept and a judgment with two concepts, or 
judgment of consistency, must be heie taken m account In such a 
judgment both subject and predicate are general and vague The 
concrete vividness of the siibject is absent They can be called judgments 
with two predicates However Sigwart brings under the same head of 
his law of Agreement both the connections of subject and predicate in 
a perceptual judgment, e. g ..this is' snow**, and their mnnwfan^ , a 
a judgment uniting two concepts, e g .-the snow is white* Prom 
. the Indian point of new these are quite different forms of judgment 
and quite different principles aie lying at the bottom The judgment J 
uniting two concepts is one of consistency between them, not of them 
objective reality. The objective reality lies in another judgment, in 
the following one, in the judgment ..this is snow, it is white*, or 
..this is the white snow*. The real subject is contained m the element 
«this». The consistency, the possibility of connecting «the snow» with. 
«the white**, reposes indeed on the Identity of the objective reference 
of both these concepts This is a real law of Identity, but it is concer- 
ned about only one part of our judgments, namely, the Analytical 
Judgments, which, according to then Indian interpretation, shonld be 
more properly called Judgments of Identical Reference 

Sigwait stieches out his law of Agreement-Identity so as to include 
the other half of all onr judgments He says * — « This real Identity 
does not ecxlude the diffeience of the objects at different times » 
.■The same tree which was covered with leaves before is now,bairen» 

«the same man whom I have known as a youth is now old** This in 
Buddhist philosophy is quite different These judgments are not 
judgments of Identity, they aie not analytical. 8 They are synthetical, or 
causal Their logical meaning is « wheresoever there is a baren tree 

l earupya, ep above, p 220 
, ( S Op oit , p L 109- . 

* * tadaimya-iat ' > 
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Thus the Buddhist law of Contradiction safeguards, to a certain extent,- 
the identity of the ruby, it safeguards its ideal identity as a phenome- 
non, hut only at the cost of destroying its leal identity, as a Thing- 
iu-ltself. _ , 

Theie are however qualifications and concepts which, although being 
mutually «other», are not contradictory, as, e. g., the blue and the 
lotus, or, moie exactly, the «blueness» and the ulotusness# of a 
given point. They are not incompatible, their compiesenco in the same 
thing is not contradictory. They aie, according to Buddhist, termino- 
logy, identical This pait of the Buddhist doctrine will be examined 
in the sequel 


§ 6. Othee Indian schools on Conthaotction. 

« 

The law of Contradiction m India is, under the name of a Law of 
Contradictoir Predication, 1 a specifically' Buddhistic law. Not that 
the other schools denied 01 neglected this «best known and most for- 
cible# among all the fundamental laws of thought, hut they seem to 
have legal ded it as something self-evident and not calling for explana- 
tions until the problem was tackled by the Buddhists. 

The Aphousms of the Vaisesika system contain a doctrine of con- 
tradiction as a leal lelation between real facts, which aie connected 
with oue anothci by the tie of opposition. 8 It is leal or dynamical 
opposition, considered apparently as a variety of Causation. There is 
no mention of logical contradiction even in'- the genuine logical part 
of that system. The contradictory logical i cason, we have seen, is 
introduced in that system as a special logical fallacy under Buddhist 
influence The Aphousms of theXydya system, on the contrary, neglect 
confiadmtion as a relation between ml facts, but contain a doctrine 
f a logical fallacy called the contradicting reason.* Such a reason 
LIT? de5tr0JS tUe «r the respondent It is 
affims ° f tW ° )ndgm<mts ’ ^ ono denying what the other 

or ontoST S T? dS ° C ° ntained the lckti0Tl o{ contradiction, 
r opposition am ong the vaneties of relation between real facts,* 5 

* Tiruddha-dhfo ma-sntnsnrga * 

s v. S , lit X 10—12 
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that it can he admitted as a correct account of the nature of affirma- 
tion only in the case of Analytical Judgments He then proceeds to 
say that we then would be obliged to have »as many fundamental 
principles as there are kinds of relation )) 1 

This last temark is mode ironically Mr. Mill evidently thinks that' 
the varieties of relations are infinite and cannot be digested into a 
system. But the Buddhist will repeat Miffs suggestion with perfect 
good faith lie understands relation as necessary dependence and 
admits only two fundamental varieties of such relation. He cannot be 
deterred by the necessity of having «as many fundamental principles 
as there arc kinds of relation », because the iclations aie not infinite, 
but only two. These two varieties of telntion are founded either on 
the piinciple of Identity or of non-identity. The second is nothing 
else than the principle of Causality . 8 


d) Two European Logics 

Turning to the Law of Contradiction proper, we mustremark that 
thcie is m Europe two logics, the one fonnded on the law of Cbntia- 
diction, the other founded on the neglect of the law of Contradiction. 
The first is a logic of non-contradiction, a logic of escaping and gain- 
ing against contradiction. It has been founded by Anstotle and has 
been inherited from him by modem Europe. It hns received a mighty 
extension into Epistemology from Kant and continues to reign at t e 
present moment. 

The othei logic is a logic of contradiction, a logic accoiding to 
which Reality consists of mere contraries, because all things proceed, 
from conti anes and the coi responding thought is nothing but mere 
contradiction Viewed from the standpoint of the first, or real, .logic, 
this second logic must be termed non-logic. It existed in ancient Greece 
previously to Aristotle, from whom itreceived a deadly blow Bbowa- 
ver recovered in the European Middle Ages at the hands of N Cusano 
and arrived at full eclosion in the system of Hegel, m ^ 
of the last century. After having been condemned and forsaken m 
- . ' 

narrower than tf the Bnddh.et one He es.et.a* 

judgment the attnbate predicated^ J* ^ abates imposing the coaoepu 

^‘Ohaveoooimonohjectiro 
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- A separate position in regard of flic law of Contradiction has been 
taken by the Jamas apparently at a very early date They flatly deny 
the law of Contradiction. At the tune when the battle raged between 
the founders of Buddhism and the Sfinkhyas, when the latter mainta- 
ined that « everything is eternal*, because Matter is eternal, and the 
former lcj'omed that « everything is non-ctemaI», because Matter is a 
fiction, the Jamas opposed both parties by maintaining tliat «cvcrj~ 
thing is eternal and non-eternal simultaneously*. According to this 
theory you could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny any attnbutfc 
of its subject. Both affirmation and denial weio untrue. The ical rela- 
tion was something half way between affirmation and denial Like the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras in Greece, tins denial seems directed much 
more against the law of Excluded Middle, than against the law of 
Contradiction. Howeier m the problem of Umvcisals and Particulars 
the Jamas adopted an attitude of a dncct challenge to the law of Con- 
tiadichon . 1 They maintained that tho concrete object was a particula- 
med universal, a universal and a particular at the same time. Such 


is also the 'attitude of one of the cailiest Buddhists sects, the sect of 
the Yatsiputnyas They wcic averse to the Hinayanapnudple. which, 
denying the Soul, maintained the existence of only detached separate 
Elements of a Personality, the Elements holding together exclusively 
by the causal laws of their concerted appearance. They maintained 
that the Personality, which consist of those Elements, was something 
half way real, it was, they maintained, something existing and non- 
existing at the same time.* 

On the neglect of the,law of Contradiction by the monistic Madhy- 
amikas and YedSntms some remaiks will be made in the sequel 
From what has been expounded in this chapter it is already plain that 

law of Contradiction does not extend its sway beyond the field of 

nZZT m<a ' 0f the Tlnngs-in-Themselves. Although 

Dhannottara says that all objects, whether real or unreal, are subjected 
to the law of Contradiction , 5 but he m'tiiis context alludes to the 
conditioned xeahty of dynamical opposition. The cold and the hot are 
both real, Imuse they refer to two pomhustants, toey are no” 

SSSZfrt 68, ^ faDd ° f ° PI?0sltKra ’ “* * affects 

7 bj t bamg ,,dur atoa», cannot he extended to the Thmgs-in- 
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Duftli moie akin to its Siinkhya variety than to the Buddhistic on* 
Theio is in his fragments neither any trace of denying substance, nor 

Ills ° IVT I' 0 th ° 0ry ° f a ” abS0lut0 POMt-mstant of reality .1 
Ihs "metrical,, flashings are probably small bits of reality hanng 

tZ/lw 0 ! 1 ; Th “ ,S ° lGar fr ° m i,S tb00I 7 of Causality He nmm- 
tamod that the -.running,, reality j s constantly -running into the 

opposite,, (tvavTto&pojiis-), that the result 'is always the opposite of the 
cause. It is clear that in order to be opposite cause and effect must 
possess some amount of definiteness and duration. They cannot be bare 
point-instants as with the Buddhists They aie momentary flashes 
having definite character. The wet becomes diy, the hot 
cold, light changes into darkness, the new becomes old, life becomes 
death, etc. etc Ilciacleitus maintained that these «opposites» (tv 6ma) 
were noieitholess identical Although the majority of examples of 
change adduced by him can be explained, and have been sometimes 
explained, as simple causation, it seems ceitom that he insiR tp.il upon 
the oppositeness, if not contradiction, of cause nnd effect and upon 
their renl identify at the same time This ngmn iB a trait of striking 
similauty between the Gicek philosopher and Sankhya ideas, since- 
one of the fundamental Sankhya principles is the -Identity,, of cause 
and effect, the pre-cxistcuce of the effect in the cause, their simulta- 
neous existence 2 3 Thus the idea of constant change upon a hylozoishc 
substratum led Hcracleitus to maintain the identity of opposites, m 
neglect of the law of contradiction The ever-renewed junction of 
contraries and the perpetual transition of one contrary into the other 
he interpreted as their coexistence and identity. Aristotle disclosed 
the logical mistake mheient in the Heurncileitnn equations. The cause 
and the insult, though being manifestations of the same matter, or 
of the same material cause, are not simultaneous The identity of cause 
and effect can be established only by neglecting the element of time. 
The blunt denial of the law of contradiction by Heiacleitns is, first 
of- all, founded upon the neglect of what for the Buddhist is the 


1 Although this theory is involved in (he Herncloitan denial of duration, accor- 
ding to which - isc and ns not,, ore both alike and conjointly true, while neither 
u trne separately to tho exclusion of the other Each successive moment of exi- 
stence involves tins generation and destruction implicated tilth each other and 
this is exactly the tbehry that -everything represents its own destruction n as 

expressed by KnmalaSla However there is no evidence that Heracleilne denied 
Matter <uAvj), he only denied duration, cp G. Grote, Aristotle, p 419- 

3 tat-lar-ja-lrida == (dddtmpo-tffdff 
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seen, is the cognition of a point of reality lying among things similar 
and distinguished from things d is simil ar . The similars are united by 
the principle of Identity, they ore distinguished from the dissimilars 
* by the principle of Contradiction and they are «completely» distingui- 
shed by the law of Excluded Middle . 1 But these are tfot three differ- 
. ent principles. It is one fundamental principle in its three applications. 
When we cognize a patch of blue in the judgment «this is biue», we! 
then, owing to a Primordial Function of Productive Imagination,* 

. construct out of the Universe of Discourse two parts, the blue and 
the non-blue. Everything that is not referred to the blue will be 
necessarily in the non-blue. There cau be no third possibility, nothing 
m the middle. Such is the essence of contradictory opposition . 3 


b) The Law of Double legation. 

Another very important consequence flows out of Dharmakirti’s 
definition. Contradiction is not only « complete^ exclusion, it also is 
nmutual# exclusion. That is to say, A and non-A exclude each the 
other mutually. There is among them nothing positive by itself, just as 
there is nothing negative by itself, their negation is mutual A exclu- 
des non-A just in the same degree as non-A excludes A. A excludes 
non-A means, in other words, that A excludes the exclusion of A, since 
non-A is nothing hut the exclusion of A. A excludes non-A mean’s that 
A itself represents the exclusion of the exclusion of A, 1. e., A = — (— A). 
And me versa, non-A represents the exclusion of A just in the 
same degree in which A represents the exclusion of non-A, that is 
t n ^ 8t 118 A ~" — ( — A )- ^ is the celebrated principle 

t ^® gatl ! )a Foperly must be called the principle 

mutaal negatl0n 18 notMn S 8lse than the 
prarapie of Contradiction expressed according to the Leibniz-Kantian 

J?"* htw of Excluded Middle is not a separate principle, 
hut it is the law of Contradiction itself, just so Is the principle of 

L irfiiya-pral ara '■d&hava as 


“ 2>™gonatiya~vikaipa‘ta$ana - 

Anstotle 6 a l0glc * 1 « well as an ontological bearing v 

• Stclokitatj, l 
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non-existent, indeed, since it is not real, can in no way lie converted 
into something else Thus in li'oth cases (whether the counterpart be 
an Ens or non-Ens), the (supposed) contradiction cannot be real 
This is the reason why the Master (Dhannatoti) when discussing 
the opposition between contrary realities, has expressed himself in 
the following way — «When one fact has duration as long as the 
snm-total of its causes remains unimpaired, and it then vanishes as 
soon as another feet appears; it follows that both are incompa ti ble, 
(or efficiently opposed), just as the sensations of heat and cold». The 
Master says that incompatibility (or efficient opposition) «follows», 
follows means that it is constructed by our underetanding, it does 
not mean that there is a real opposition (between the Things-in- 
Themselves as point-instants) 

When heat and cold are imagined as changing attributes of one 
and the same enduring substance, they can be constructed as causally 
inter-connected and even, to a certain extant, by neglecting the condi- 
tion of time, declared to be identical, but if reality is envisaged as 
instantaneous there can be no real opposition m it The opposition is 
then logical and refers to the concepts constrncted by the understan- 
ding in accordance with the law of Contradiction 1 * 


f) Causation and Identity m the fragments of Heracleitus. 

The great majority of the instances envisaged by Heradeitus as 
opposition (tvttrna) of things which he deems really identical, are 
instances of causation. The hew and the old, life and death, heat and 
cold, are instances of a change in the same stuff The cause is corre- 
lative to its effect, a cause cannot exist without its effect They are 
mtei dependent. Owing to the vagueness of the notion of identity, 
interdependence can easily be inteipreted as a kind of unity and 
identity. The effect stands «hy» itscausej since it cannot exist without 
some cause it is said to exist, or preexist, «m» its cause The historian 
of phil osophy sees absolutely the same jump from «by» to «m» execu- 
ted by the SSnkhya philosopher many- centuries before oui era and 
by Hegel in the SIS 0 " century m Europe 3 Thi% jump has been 


i Op NBT , p 70 IS; tronsl J> 196 > 

s'bp (he celebrated passage in the introduction of hie Phenomenology 
• „ ‘Ifll where he maintains that the bud as removed and contradicted 

the flower to be a failed Eno of the p,», 
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^ c) The law of Identity. 

This law is usually stated as « A is Aw or «what is'is», and is 
given as the principle of all logical affirmation, just as its corollary, 
the law of contradiction, in the form of «A is not non-A», is supposed 
to he the principle of all negation. The adequateness of such formulas 


The law is sometimes interpreted so as to mean identity of sense 
hi spite of difference in statement. The Buddhists would' then reject 
it, because for them linguistic differences are not the domain of logic. 
Dhannottara says 1 that if the two propositions «the fat Devadatta' 
eats nothing at day time» and «he eats at night» aroused to express 
the same fact, they contain no inference, they contain the same fact 
in different language. They ought not to he considered in’logic, since 
logic is concerned about the necessary connection of two different 
facts through Causality or of two different concepts through Identical 
Refeience, hut not about the meaning of different woids. - - 

The law of Identity is then represented bb the law of the con- 
stancy of our cognitions to which a certain duration of th™ e «. miB t 
correspond. VScaspati calls it the Consecrated Recognition,® 
it means that lean maintain «this is the same crystal-gem winch I 
have seen before.!, or ..this is that same Devadatta whom I have seen 
in another place... Without such constancy neither cognition nor 
intelligible speech nor purposive action are at all possible. The Buddh- 
ists themselves define cognition as uncontradicted experience J which 
means consistent or constant experience and is impossible without 
lecogmtion. However.of Constancy and Identity there-is no trace in 
the ever moving, ever changing reality. Constancy ana Identity are ■ 
logical they are m our head, not in the objective world. So it is that 

a . ]a * £ Henfat * ™ **ve m Buddhism a law of Identical 
Construrtion* or Identical Olgectimation. The identical thmgs are 
pi ejected images * 

there ^ m Ultimate Reality no 
real Identity at all, they with equal emphasis insist 'that in logic 

1 NBT , p. 48 IS, cp above, p 857 note. 

Zpratyabhxjna. ihagaiati, cp NK,p 125 8 
onsaihtnMam emyag-jBSnam, op NBT., p 8 ' 

op TOL n, p 406, 409 
rt&a-bahijatia, cp vol, H, p 4U, 
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There are in these fragments, says G. T. IV. Patrick. 1 two distort 
■classes of oppositions winch, though confused hi Heracleitus mind, 
led historically into different paths of development. The fir rt is that 
unity of opposites which results from the fact that they are endlessly 
passing into one another... they are the same because they are reci- 


procal transmnfetions of each other. Bat now we have another class 
of opposites to which this reasoning will not apply '-Good and eriL 
Tie says, are the same a. This is simply that identity of opposites 
which developed into the Protogorean doctrine of relativity* It is to 
guard ssainst this second class of identity of opposites that Aristotle 
introduced in Ms law the proviso "in the same respect* G.trrx cs vary 
The most eloquent example of this class of identical opposition is the 
identity of the One and the Ah my, this identity which puzzled the 
mind of Plata and to which he has devoted some of his most eloquent 


pages. Both classes are ranted as being always reducible to an iden- 
tity of oTigtP nr.fi and non-existence. "In entering the same rivers*, 
says Heracles fas, «we at the same time enter them and do not enter 
A m rre exist and do not exist fra them)**. The idenS'y of opposites 
is the identity of existence and non-existence, the cardinal tenet of 
Hegel Aristotle, as well as the modern logicians, protest against it 
by Tnninfaining that the same thing cannot exist and not exist «lj a 

the same time and 2i in the same respect*. . 

"What is here interesting from the Indian point of Tier is >he s.l 
fast we can clearlv discern in the double character of the facts upon - 
which the HeracJeitan denial of the law of Contradiction is found i 
as wel! as in its formulation by Aristotle, the difference between the 
-two fundamental relations on which all mtio^aton rav^ 
thinking, is based. They are Causation and Identical Hcfoence 
two necessary end general relations of Interdspende.oce. wtocj are 

tilso the foundation of the Indian table of Categories, as weD e~-of the 


Indian theory of Inference. 


g) The Eleatic Law of Contradiction. 

In the nassage from Eamalaslle quoted above* we come acr^ 

iJLS -—w «■ w >*»-#• - a,p * 




3 alficare. IS* 9, P- 63 
s Jragasct 4 9‘ b? 

S Cp np. 403^=3-427.' 
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the object asuow» at different times, for different people and from diffe- 
rent points of view. The constructive function of the judgment remains 
absolutely the same whether -we assume with the Eeahsts that an 
independent reality lies behind our presentations or whether we, with 
the Idealists, maintain that this reality reduces to the mere fact of 
the constancy of these our presentations. This is, we have seen, exactly 
the view of the Buddhist logicians They admit that the judgment 
remains a mental construction in both cases, whether we admit an 
external world or not 1 The law of constancy could then be called a 
law of Identity. This law would he the necessary condition of all 
cognition, all speech and all purposive action. But Sigwart objects to 
the name of Identity for such a law, since the identity of subject 
and predicate (except in meaningless tautology) is never complete. 
The term ^partial identity », suggested by some logicians, is contra- 
dictory . since partial identity means non identity He therefore prefers 
to call it the law of Agreement 2 or the law of «Unipositiug». s 

In connection with this view of, the judgment as an objectivizmg 
function which, we have seen, is also the Buddhist view, two remarks 
of Sigwart must be noticed, since they are important parallels to Indian 
views. He says that the predicate, bang general, is always vague, as 
compared with the vividness of the particular in intuition . 4 It refers 
only to a part of the concrete nnity of 'the subject. He also remarks 
that identity is never produced by a mere repetition of observation, 
«it is produced by a negation of the difference of content between 
two or more temporarily separated representations » 5 This idea, the 
idea namely that identity reduces to a negation of difference and does 
not reach any further, that it is no real affirmation,' we shall later 
see, is the foundation of the Buddhist theory of general nm« The 
law of Identity or Agreement is thus supposed, if not to explain, at 
ast to fix the fact of a union between the concrete vivid reality of 
the subject and the vague and general ideality of the predicate. 

1 Cp above, p. 63 

2 ftbereiiMvRmuhg, 

«— * - 
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Ens does not exist 1 )!, hut this would mean with him that nwhat in a 
certain respect, at a certain time, under certain conditions, etc, is a 
non-Ens, .cannot m the same lespect, at the same time and under 
the same conditions he also an Ens>i, or, as he puts it, «it is impos- 
sible that one and the same thing should exist and non exist m the 
same tunc, at once and in the same respect ». Mr. Svcnd Eanulf gives 
vent* to a supposition that «tlie Logic of Absolute Concepts»‘ is not 
limited to Europe. He thinks that «in all probability we mil find fins 
logic reigning in Indian philosophy on a larger scale and with less 
limitation than inEutope» Now, as fai as the Buddhists are concerned, 
it is in the highest degree remarkable that the same argument which 
is used by Parmenides to establish his Monism and by Plato to sup- 
port his eternal Forms, is used by the Buddhists for exactly the con- 
trary purpose. The passage from KnmalnMa quoted above intends by 
its argument to support the theory of Instantaneous Being We have 
seen the manner in which the Buddhist argument pioceeds If reality 
is changing, it is always and necessalily changing, it is change itself 
to exist means to change. If it is not changing even during a moment, ■ 
it will never change. Therefore the same thing cannot be hot and 
then become cold. What is hot has the essence of hot, it is hot 
iiwhollyn, i. e for ever The result is foi the Buddhist that ■ 
and the cold are two different things The different cannot be the same 
The ..combination with a different quality makes the thing itsen 
different..* — such is the Buddhist law of Contradiction. 


h) Plato. 

In comparing the Buddhist system with the system of Plato the 

following points must call our attention. the 

1) Both systems are concerned about the connection 
rJtag reality of the sensible world and the immutable stability of 

itS M^itfon reduces therefore to the type-inshm« of the 

"here A is something eternally immutable, - it » 

1 Stead Barm'lf, Der ele^che U. rom Wider.*™* (Kopenhag®. 

p 160 ’ 
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there was a green tree befoie», «if this tree is haren, it was a green 
tree beforew, « wheresoever there is an old man, there was before a 
young man from which the old one is produced». If an object can be the 
same at different times, where is the limit? If the dried up old tree is the 
same as the former young one, the young one is the same as the 
sprout, and the sprout the same as the seed, the seed the some as 
its elements and so on. We will he directly landed in the SSnkhya. 
theory of the Identity between (material) cause and effect. 1 This is a 
law against which the Buddhists from the start declared the most 
uncompromising war. The Sankhya law of Identity the Buddhists 
opposed by their law of Contradiction, the law namely that «mutually 
exclusive atbihutes belong to different thmgs» a Every object at every 
moment of its existence is a different object. The unity here is logical, 
it is a neglect of difference, it is a construction of our productive 
imagination, not a real unity. The term « agreement », if it is used so 
as to include both the identical reference of two concepts in an 
analytical major premise and the non indentical objective reference of 
cause and effect, is misleading. The agreement in an analytical major 
premise is founded on Identity, in a synthetical premise it is founded on 
Causation. 


Thus we must distinguish between 1) theBsnhbya law of Identify, 
which is an identity between cause and 'effect, 2) the Buddhist law of 
Identity, which is an identity between concepts referred to one and 
the same point of reality, 3) the Buddhist law of Conformity, which 
connects the unique subject with the general predicate, and 4 ) Sig- 
wait’s law of Agreement, which apparently confounds all these rela- 
tions owmg to an insufficient discrimination between the perceptual 
judgment and the judgment of concomitance. 

m LTf* r kr f ter P retat5ra of law of Identity is found 
Sir W. Hamiitons Logic Although deferring to the traditional 

™ 0f * e 115 " A ® A "’ he represents it to mean an assertion of 

^entity between a whole concept and its parts in comprehension ' 

sS-SSwiS 

pnncple of all logical W& 


1 eal-larya-iada ’ 

1 *** oniMfta-dhnrnia-samsrsfnm ian ms 
An Esamiaation of Sir. 17 . Hamilton’s 
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An idea «m itself" always remains what it is, «itself», «'by itself", 
« uniform with itself", « eternally existent". 1 It is in itself beyond 
every lelativity. But m relation to the sensible world Plato occasio- 
nally quotes a form of the law which in fact is the some as the 
Aristotelian one. An Ens, accoiding to this formulation, cannot be a 
non-Ens only under the two conditions of «at the same time" and 
«in the same inspect" 8 

7) The Buddhist law of Contradiction is the opposite coiollaty 
from the Elcatic law Just as foi the Eleatics uncontiadicted'is only 
the eternal Ens, just so for the Buddhists uncontrachcted is only the 
sonsational point-instant Evei y duration, every extension, every 
definiteness, cveiy concept necessaiily involves contradiction since it 
involves « otherness ", i e, diffeience, or Ens and non-Ens fogethei. 

Thus it is that liotii Plato and the Buddhists agree that contra- 
diction is produced whenever logic is applied to reality 8 This applica- 
tion, ears the Buddhist, is only possible by constructing an artificial 
„ similar ity between things absolutely dissimilar 4 In sensible reality 
tbore is a constant mixing up of conti adictory qualifications, contra- 
diction is rampant Tim same thing appears as a unity and as a plu- 
rality, as greatei and smaller, as good and as evil, etc etc Bnt in 
the pure concepts, m the concepts « themselves", according to Plato, 
there is no confiadictinu 5 Aceoidmg to the Buddhists, ,there is no 
contradiction in the things "themselves", i e., in puie sensation and 
in the pomt-mstant which ontologicnlly corresponds to it * 


1 Ihnl , p 160 

9 Rittorp, op. cit, p lBi; cp S Ranulf, op cit,p 156 

iltyatt^-liiaUanSnam smaUanyam—iarUpyam Thus the 
-Mfoucht corresponds to a certain extent to the sansent larfpya, cp S nma b 
op cit., p 186 

6 Natorp, op cit.p. W,S Rannlf, op cit,p 188 
• Bradley, op cit, p 148, m tins pent apparently [shares 
vwr, which contains some analogy with the Buddhist one, as again* ^ Hegel'S" 
■FTe wnresenta an imaginary Hegelian reproaching him thus— « dud then. 

ready to p u/gc the whole world of phenomena, everything yen know 

~“5sr3£S£3SS% 

■^Juch Bares the wprld from confusion 
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ihe second half of that century, it now shows a tendency at revival, 
at least in some philosophic circles. Hegel in his-«Science of Logic- 
expressly referB to the Indians 1 and quotes Indian theories in support 
nf his logic of contradiction He quotes the Buddhist doctrine of the 
so-called «Void». Although his knowledge was, of course, very indirect 
and scanty, he rightly guessed that this Void is not a mere negation, 
it is a positive principle of Pure Ultimate Reality, that reality where 
.crrew* becomes identical' with non-existence Hegel was apparently 
guided by the natural inclination of many philosophers to antedate 
their own cherished ideas. But his guess is justified Vy our present 
knowledge of the Madhyamika system. We have devoted to that 
Bystem a special .Work 8 and' need not repeat here its results. 

. e) Hera/ileitus. 

The striking similarity between the Buddhist theory of Constant 
Change and the ontology of Heradeitus, the Ephesian, has already 
been pointed out Still more striking is the fact that this similar 
ontology has led to opposite results, in regard of the law of Contrar 
diction. Heradeitus bluntly demed that law, whereas tiie Buddhists, . 
as we have seen, 8 appealed to it, as a strong argument establishing 
their theory of Instantaneous Reality 

Indeed, like the Buddhists, Heradeitus maintained that ultimate 
reality is a running reality. There is in it no stability at^alL It is 
comparable to a streaming liver which' is never the same at a given 
spot, or to a flashing fire «metncally» appearing and «metrically» 
disappearing 1 Its flashings are appearing « metrically », because there 
is a nharmonya, a reason, a Logos, a general law conti oiling the run- 
ning flashes of reality So far this theory is not different from the 
Buddhistic one. The conception of Reality as constant change under 
a geneial law of Harmony corresponds very closely to the Hmayana 
conception of instantaneous elements (dhatmas), appearing according 
to a strict Norm (dhurmata) of Dependent Origination. There, is how- 
ever the great difference that Heradeitus, being a physical philosopher, 
believed in a peivasive primordial Matter (5Xvj) in which the changing 
dashes of- reality are merged. .His theory of constant change is thus 

1 Wissenschaft dor Logik, I, p. 68 (ed G. Lasson). ” 

*The Conception of Buddhist KirvEps, (Leningrad 1928), op p. 68. 

8 Cp above, p 108 ff " r e 

i airto^svov nivpa xtl airoefcvvupcvay prrpa (Diels, SO). 
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the Aristotelian law of contradiction, since it at once contains creation- 
and annihilation, existence and non-existence. 6-rote rightly remarks 
that "this appears to be an illustration of the doctime which Las- 
sale ascribes to Ilcracleitus; perpetual implication of negativity 
and positivity, — das Niehtsews nnt dm Sem, perpetual absorbtion 
of each particular into the universal, and perpetual reappearance as 
an opposite paiticulam. 1 In this interpretation of Heradcitus Lassale, 
os is well known, only followed in the steps of Hegel, his master 
who identified his own denial of the law of conttadiction with the 
avavioSpo(i£« of Hcracleitus, 

We thus have m Indian philosophy both the pi maples of Identity 
and non-identity, of the absolute identity of the changeless essences 
and the absolute non-identity of changing sensuous reality. Both are 
exploited in the 'service of the theory of Instantaneous Being. The 
first is similar to the Eleatic law of contradiction. The second is sup- 
ported by the Buddhist law of contradiction. 


i) Kant and Sigwart 

The clcai distinction between real opposition «wzthout contra- 
diction n and logical opposition "through contradiction", this 
distinction so emphatically insisted upon by Dhnimnhirti, « stated, 
partly with the same arguments nnd the same examples, by Kant ro 
his youthful tiact on the "Application of Negative Magnitudes in 
life, 2 He says that, e. g, dark and not daik 0 1” 

the same sense, at the same tame and in the same siibycct- Th 
predicate is positive, the second is negative logically, alttough i»» 
may he ..meLphysically.. negative They are xelated as exist mm* 
non-existence thiough contradiction In real repugnancy both predma 
tes, dark and light, are positive. The one cannot be «£*** 
opposed to the other, "because then the opposition would beog^l, 
not leal. Contradictory opposition rs existence and non-existence at 
the same time and ip the same respect, . . t0 
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He therefore converts one of the predicates into a subject and thus 
const! ucts a judgment with two concepts, « A is not non-A». The 
judgment is then analj tical, purely logical, it is not affected by time 
and refers to concepts m their absolute condition What Aristotle has 
in view is something quite different lie ha*- hi his mind two judgments, 
of which the one is annulled hj the other. Now' from the Indian 
standpoint a judgment with two concepts is a ludgmentof concomitance, 
it is therefore an inferential judgment 01 an inference, a major premise. 
It is indeed an analytical conjunction of two absolute concepts Such 
coiiiunction does not depend on time-conditions. But the time condition 
will reappear as soon as the concepts are refen ed to reality, which 
is always done in the minor premise and in the conclusion. Indeed we 
will then hare the following formulation 

Major premise. "Who is learned is not unlearned (A is not non-A). 
Minoi picmisc This one here is learned (in a special subject). 
Conclusion. lie is not unlearned (at the same tone, respecting the 
same subject) 

The judgment pioper accoidmg to Hie Indian view, is always 
a judgment with one concept which is the predicate Every concept is 
m this sense a predicate The subject is always represented by the 
element »this«, winch contains the tune condition The law of con a- 
dictmn refers to two such judgments which arc contradictory, «tw»» 

‘ (hero, now) is learned", "this there, now) is not learned". 

The standpoint of Sigwnrt 3 coincides exactly with the India 
one. Ho ashs- "Why does Kants example «m unlearned man is 

ned» contain a contradiction’ Because the predicate -learned* is appli 

to a subject winch implicitly contains in itself another j nag 
ment, "be is not learned* Kant’s example reduces 
«x is learned* and <-x is not learned*. It contains m itself an 
tion of both these judgments and, only therefore does 

a “up te SXgi.at.on of the subject by the sign x® tee cornice 
of Sigwarfc’s argument with the Indian is complete This agrem i also 
■mth his general view that *all real and genuine judgments* 

* — ■ ..11. the lodgment with two concepts, i c a jmlg^ 

1 Kant here 0 £ two pred.cetes He says' -tle nusnn- 

fflent condmofi thetthe first and second predicate 

***■•'» 

s Logikj® f te 6 - 
s Umni t dam 
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disclosed in Greece by Aristotle and has obliged, him to introduce the 
condition of tune into his formulation of the law of Identity.' 

Bnt by no means are all Heracleitan coincidences of opposites cases 
of causation He quotes a number of identical opposition which cannot 
be interpreted as causation. Identical are good and evil, the clean and 
the dirty, the whole and the parts, the one and the many, etc. All 
these are instances not of causation, La. of* two things necessarily 
following one another m time, bnt instances of identical objective 
reference, of the same thing differently regarded fronfa different point 
of view A thing which is a unity as an aggregate is a plurality when 
considered as composed of parts. The same thing will be good from one 
stand-point and had from another, clean or dirty, agreable or disagreable, 
moving or at rest, etc These are cases which must be characterized as 
identical also from the Buddhist point of •new. The identity, we have 
seen, means here identity of objective reference. The 'objective 
reality, the thing, is one and the same, it is identical. Its superimposed 
characteristics are different, or may be even contrary, in accordance 
with the point of new. Among the very numerous historians, phflo- 
sophers and philologists who have attempted different interpretations 
of the fragments of Heradeitus 1 I find one who has called attention 
to this radical difference between the two groups of his wrampips 


..These forms., says he, .axe not only different, bnt they dislodge one another 
™ d are incompatible with one another.. However they are indispensable members 
of an organic whole, and m this sense identical, as contained in the one identical 
concept ofa plant. From the Indian point of new Hegel confounds here four things, 
ns 1) the relation of simple causation, as of fire and smoke, 2) the relation of effi.-’ 
cient repugnancy, os of fire and cold, S) contradiction, as of cold and not cold at the 
samesmomont and in the same respect, and 4) that identity of transition in which 
the thing, as Kamalasiia pats it, represents cits own snnihaaiion... i. e. existence 

ns thT 'stand 31 h ^* Bleads » nondiscrimination between opposites- 

ns they stand "by. one another and as they stand i<m» one another. 

that ? m!eri,retaU T 5 *** fluctuating » nff wonder, considering 
£ Iw T” erCD t* t,me “ «<*««>«» philosopher end 
tolo? J S s b« work have reached ns. NeverthelL itTems,- 

opinion of predct^so^can'prwervTa thmkeMfcom fnrin 1(,1r k^ e conc8rn ™A 

IMWlSarfMEKSS 

tW.ftil bk.ii K.,1 ISn.'M'bnOrit'ihlmwlfliw * !OT ” lr ' 1923 ) »*.» Into 
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diffeient. It is a major premise, a judgment of concomitance That the 
minor premise represents in its essence a perceptual judgment — has 
been dear to the Indian logicians beginning ■with VstsySyana 1 
It would be perhaps better, in older to avoid confusion, to save the 
name of judgment 3 for the perceptual judgment, which is also an 
existential judgment, or a judgment of reality, and to give to the 
other judgment the name of concomitance or inference , 8 as the Hindus 
have done. For it is a judgment, not of reality, but of consistency. The 
gieat Hiffeicnce between tbe major and the minor piemises in this 
respect is dearly cheated in the fact, that fallacies against the major 
premise are fallacies of inconsistency or of uncertainty, whereas fallacies 
against the minor piemise aie fallacies of the umeality of the logical 
reason, as, has been explained m the chapter on Logical Fallacies. 
The judgment «snow is whiten asseits the concomitance of two con- 
cepts The judgment «this is snow» asseits the objective reality of the 
concept snow. It is a judgment of Conformity between one concept and 
the corresponding reality. It is also an existential judgment. Not m the 
grammatical sense of «thc snow existsu. Existence, 1 e., real concrete 
existence is never a logical predicate,* it is the common subject of all 
piedicataons. But such a judgment is an existential one because it 
asserts the objective reality of' the object snow, not a mere conco- 
mitance of two concepts 

The double formulation pf the law of Contradiction exactly cor- 
lesponds to the double diameter of judgments. In perceptual or exis- 
tential judgments it is a contradiction between two judgments wlu 
mutually annihilate one the othei In judgments of concomitance it is 
the principle of ail analytical inferences and an analytical judgment 


lNBh, p 6 i—adSJuzrannm pratyalsam, vpmaya upamanam And -NT 
cnplaine — gotta pratyalse an tgarattpadyate, esam tidaharaneprt* [W 3“ ' 
, e the minor premise (upanaya) contemn a reference to sense-perception 
a adhyaiasaya = vikalpa 


t existsu Snoh an nbstract concept of exis q from accusations to win* 
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meat which, at the face of it, seems to be quite the same as the one 
that was mgnmg in Greek philosophy previously to Aristotle. The 
argument states that «the essence of a thing con never be changed». 
If something is an Ens m its essence, it can never he changed into 
a non-Ens. A non-Ens is Nothing, 1 it is neither causally efficient, nor 
•cogitable, nor teachable.' The essence of a thing is just its essence 
because it is not subject to the conditions of time and relativity. 
If something is a unity, if it is one, it must be so - wholly .., s i. e. 
•essentially, for ever and unconditionally, it cannot be «many», a plu- 
rality. No hundred of artizans in the world can change the essence 
•of blue into yellow® or a unity into a non-unity. This tacitly admitted 
principle is the reason why Heradeitus felt it as a contradiction that 
the same thing can be hot and non-hot, a whole and its parts, a 
unity and a pluiality etc. And it is why Aristotle, fighting against 
this principle, felt the necessity of limiting the identity of a thing by 
the conditions of time ''and lelation; a thing cannot be Ens and non- 
Ens at the same time and in the same respect Previously to Aristotle 
the problem seemed insoluble. Parmenides maintained that the noon. 
Ens does not exist., and since all things relative and oTinng m g implied 
non-existence m some respect, he mantamed that only the motionless 
Whole really existed. Plato was puzzled to find a solution for the 
contradictory tetralemma JSst mum, Non est unum, Est Mutta, Non 
est Malta, i because Unum and Malta were for him absolute Forms 
which could not he relative and ehanging. For the same reason he 
was also puzzled to explain the transition from Motion to Best Since 
Motion and Best were for him absolute Forms and «no artizans m 
the world., can change the Essence, or Form, of motion into non- 
motion; the transition becomes as inconceivable as the transition 
from Ens to non-Ens “ 


, W ! th T. haVe m Greek I’ Mos °P h y previously to Aristotle a law 
of contradiction qmte different from the Aristotelian. Mr. Svend 

h8S SUbnUtted pr0blem t0 a bailed, and 
deep investigation thus states the two conflicting laws. The nre- 

Anstotekan law says that -non-Ens is never an Ens, mnoTeJZ 
m m ^ at » toe, under no condition and from no nS of 
aD En su - Austotle also could have said that .the non- 

s TStp,p.S89.U. 


* C P- G - ®rote, Plato, H, p SOS ff 
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But the Buddhist law of Contiadiction comes to inteifeic -with 
this lesult and says that « everything is apait», theie is no ical 
identity at all An Ens quafemts Ens is eeitoinly a cause, it <ihas» 
an effect, but it «is» not its own effect. On the other hand two different 
concepts way be supeiimposcd on the same point of objective reality 
dcscnbing it flow two diflcicnt points of view. The concepts aic then 
united by a common lefeience to -the same lehlity. They are so far 
identical Heie the Buddhist law of Identity does not interfere, but 
suppoits this kind of identity. Bon over identical is only the common 
substratum, the constructed concepts nie different 

The quan el between the two logics in European, as well asm 
Indian, philosophy is founded really on a different interpretation of 
these two nccessaiy relations The one logic — horn HeiadmtustoHegeL 
m Euiopc, fiom Upamshad up to Uadhyamikas and Vedfinfins m 
India — maintain s that things necessarily interdependent cannot eust 
the one without the other, they aie therefore not only opposed to one 
anothei, but tliey arc also identical as included the one m the other 
The othei logic— fiom Anstotlc to Sigwaitm Ernope and the Buddh- 
ists and Xaiyoyiks in India — answeis, «wliat is opposed is not the 


same ™ 1 

AH empmcal light cogmtion is uncontiadicted cogmtion and theie 
aie only twogieat principles upon which this uncontiadicted knowledge 
is founded They aie Causality and Identity of Beferencc ^contra- 
dicted cogmtion must be uncontiadicted in regoid of Causality, that 
is of difieient time, and uncontradicted in regaid of its objeenve 
reference, that 13 of the different aspects of the same reality Hence 
the piopei formulation of the law of Contiadictam must KM* 
take mto account those two geneial relations whose 
empincal cognition and makes it contradictoiy. Thus 1 
although unconsciously, in his humiliation of the law 0 on 

Mb indirect, bat tej 

theory o( iMu Hi. In indeed 
concealed refemnee to ahat, accolding to Dhannalmli, * 
ZektoiW bpte nr 
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always A and can never be changed into non-A 1 — whereas x is 
something eternally changing, it never is the same x, it is always 
passing from x into non-x. 

3) The relation between the two worlds is however in Buddhism 
exactly the reverse of what it is with Plato. The world or Forms is 
for Plato the fundamental one and the ever c hanging sensible reality 
is its pale reflex. For the Buddhist Logicians, on the contrary, the 
bright vividness of concrete change 2 is the fundamental world, whereas 
the stable concepts aie its vague and general reflex. 

4) Therefore the ultimately real world is for Plato the intelligible 
world of FormB, the sensible world of change is for him ul timat ely 
unreal. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, the ultimate reality is the 
unit underlying its constant change, it is tHe sensible pomt-mstant. 
The world of durable concepts, on the other hand, exists for him only 
in imagination. 

5) Both systems start from different conceptions of reality. For 
Plato reality is truth, what is cognized as true.* Ideality if it is true 
is also reality.* For the Buddhist reality is efficiency.* Ultimately 
real is only the extieme concrete and paiticnlar object which exists 
m the external woild.* The ideas exist only m our head. Reality is ' 
the same as non-ideality, 7 and Ideality the same as non- Beality 
Truth, l e cogmzability as truth, 8 far from being tliemark of reality, 
is the mark of ultimate unreality, because ultimate reality is unutte- 
rable and incognizable. 9 

5) For Plato likewise the sensible particular is incognizable, and 
this for him is only a reason to condemn Us ultimate reality. 19 

6) The law of Contradiction tacitly admitted m the majority of 
Platonic dialogues is the Eleatic one.* An Ens is nevei a non-Ens. 


1 Ibid., p 168 
3 spasiSrthata 
8 Natorpj-op. mt , p. 891 
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CHAPTER m 
UNTVERSALS. 


§ 1- The static UurraBSADiTr of Things bepdacbd 
by SnrziiABiTsr op Aonoir. 


The Indian theories of Universal can be divided into two main 
gi cups, ..the realistic one and the idealistic- one 1 The Realists assume 
-that every Universal exists in the external world as a sepaiate nmt 
invariably connected with all the individuals in which it is present 
The Idealis ts, who also can be characterized as Conceptualists and as 
Nominalists, maintain that only Individuals are real Ens-es, the 
Um versals are mere images, mere concepts or mere names ' 

The Realists again are divided in those who assume the additional 

leahtyof Inherence 8 as a separate Eos, and those who deny the reality, 

oi necessity, of such anEns. The mamtamers of Inherence arc father 
divided in those who assume that its leahty is pm coved by the senses 
directly, and those who assume -that its leahty is not peicavod, but 
infeired. The Vaisegikas assume an mfened Inherence, the NaiySyi- 
kas — aperceived one; the Jamas, Mlmamsakas and Sfinkhyas do 
not assume any Inheience at all 4 , and the Buddhists deny the ren ny 
of Umversals altogether. The theory of the Buddhist logicians is 
characteiized as an Idealism , 6 as a Nominalism , 0 as a Conccptuabsm, 
as atheoiy of Conformity , 8 as a dynamical theoiy 0 and as adialcctica 


1 There is scarcely an Indian work on philosophy in which the proto 
UmveiBola would not bo tonchofl The host expositions of the Buddhist tto i y 
found m the alrtiiSda chapter of Kumur^a’s S ^ aT3rt,k *’,,“ h ‘ J'u 0 n 
on tarnSnya^Sfo and to mi-vSda of TS and TSP, and m nil the worts 

-apoha-tSda, cp vol H, p 404. 

9 samjffi-matra — vufai-mnya-iihalpa 


* tamatSya 

* Cp TSP., p 262 22. 
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i. Xu this connection a suggestion of Plato must be considered, 
•which by itself is difficult of comprehension, but becomes more or 
less explainable when confronted with its Indian solution. Just as the 
Buddhists Plato thinks that an object, while in motion, cannot change 
to rest, nor, while at rest, change to motion. 1 But at each time, whe- 
ther piesent or past, it must be either m motion or at rest: at no 
time, neithef present nor past nor future, can it be neither in motion 
nor at rest. «It follows that no time can be assigned for the change: 
neither the present, nor the past nor the future. Hence change is 
timeless (ev xpovu oiSsyl oucti)». That which changes, changes at once 
and suddenly, at an. instant when it is neither in motion nor at rest. 


•■This suddenly (sS*u?v<k) — is a halt, or break, in the flow of time, 
an extra-temporal condition, in which the subject has no existence, 
no attributes, though it revives again forthwith clothed with its new 
attributes a point of total negation or annihilation, during which the 
subject with all its attributes disappeais. At fhis interval all predm 
cates may be truly denied of it, but none can be truly affirmed. The one 
thing ib neither at rest, noi in motion; neither like nor unlike; 
neither the sanm with itself nor different from itself; neither Unmn, 
nor Mttlia. Both predicate and subject vanish" «The thing, as 
Ttamalasfla states, is its own annihilation". Is it not clear that Plato 
■comes here very near to the Buddhist idea of Instantaneous Being 
as a support for the universal and eternal Forms? His moment of 
a sudden change lies out of, or apart fiom, time. This means that 
it has no duration, it is the absolute moment. As such- it has no 
qualities, it is pure qualityless existence And it is at the same time 
non-existence, since it disappeais at that very instant in which it 
appears, to be followed by another moment. Plato’s moment of sud- 
■den change is what the Buddhist call ■(production of a dissimilar 
moment", but it is "dissimilar" only in connection with the united 
senes of previous moments, not by itself Plato admits the objective 

BuldtJ pT 118 1 SPedal F ° m Thls tme does nofc exist for the 
a m ° ment ° f change thus becomes 

ml T ! ° f Existence ' What plat0 led to admit as a 
moment explaining conspicuous or gross change, is going on perpe- 

tually, it » pure existence, the subtle change underlying the world of 
blitzed images. This absolute moment of change is a challenge to 


* la his Parmenides, c p. G. Grote, Plato, 
s uji’tiya-Uana.utfada 
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r hns prCTentS US t0 assume that ttfiDgs, or foices 
absolutely dissunilai piodnce similar results 1 E. g., the pint mWcT 

is known Jn medicine to produce a febrifuge effect. It has not the 
slightest similarity, m shape and stuff, with othei plants which am 
known in medicine to have the same— or stionger, 01 feebler -fcbn- 
fage effect Their similarity is not n sumlanty of substance, but 
a similarity of prodnemg a similar, 01 nearly srnulai, effect If the 
Umrasa I would be an external real thing, a thing in itself, just as 
the leal particular is, we would have necessarily a duectieflex of that 
Universal in oui head. The function of the intellect would (hen he 
passive receptivity But flint is not so 1 

The Buddhist logicians attach gieat importance to what we have 
chustened as the Expenment of Dliarmakrrti; 8 the fact, namely, 
that when the mind of the obseiver is absent,* when Ins attention is 
otherwise engaged, the incoming stimulus may be fully exeitnsed by 
the object, the photographic function of the senses may be folly dischar- 
ged, but no recognition wiH follow, because ntbe mind is absent» 
The obseivei will utradei stand" nothing. His attention must bedneeted 
to the object and to the photogiapliic pioccss; past experience mast be 
remembeied, the name and its connotation must be recalled only 
then will the obscrvei begin to «undeistand» and lecogmtion 
will follow 1 What does that mean? It means that the under- 
standing is a sepai ate faculty, different fiom the senses The under- 
standing is the mind’s spontaneous activity subsequent to the function 
of the sensuous passive apparatus. If the connotation of the name 
were an external reality; if it weie an eternal form, residing in the object, 
a form m which the object would «paitake», recognition would have 
been produced straight off as soon as the stimulus would have reached 
ihe senses The processes of attention, recollection of passed experience 
and of the name, may go on with gieat rapidity, if the action is habit- 
ual 5 But if it is not habitual, it will be gradual and levelled by 
inbospeefaon. If the fcbnfnge capacity belonging to some medicinal 
-plants wonld represent an eternal Form lesiding m them, it would he 
always the same, never changing. But we know that it is changing 

' ■ 1 TSP , p 407. 16, cp ibid, p 239 27 ft 

. a Op above, p s 150 

* anyatra-yaia-citta, op _ TS , p 241. 12 

* saaleta-manaMrat sai-Sdx-fratyayS i mejaymSnSs t« lalsyanic, na aw 
niy-anantaram, T8 , p 240. 17. 

* TSP.p 240 25 
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at different times of Ms life and in respect of different 1 subjects. But 
lie cannot be learned and unlearned at tbe same time and in respect 
of tbe same subject. For the Buddhists these conditions are something 
self-evident, because the subject of a judgment is always a point 
instant, the element «thid». «This is learned», «this is not learnedu 
are incompatible when referred to the same point instant But «this 
is a hmiapai) and «this is a , tree» can be inferred to one and the 
same pomt-instant of reality; there is' between these piedicates no 
incompatibility, because there is identity of substratum or Coinherence. 

The necessity of such a conditional formulation has however been 
challenged by no smaller an authority than Kant. He went even all the 
length of maintaining that the time-condition has been introduced by 
Anstotie «out of mere carelessness and without any read necessity »; 
«because», says he, «the principle of contradiction as a purely logical 
must not be limited in its application by time». A principle which is 
« purely logical » means apparently the same as what Mr. Svend 
Eanulf intends by the logic of absolute concepts.* 

It is a return to tbe Eleatie formulation of the law. ..A is not 


non-A» conduces logically to the Parmemdean «ou* Con pi sK/am. 
«If I want to say», Kant explains, "that a man who is unlearned is 
not learned, I must add the condition «at the same time», for a man 
who is unlearned at one time may very well be learned at another. 
But if I say «no unlearned man is learned..,' then the proposition is 
analytical, because thecharaeteustic «unlearaedness» forms part now of 
the concept of the subject, so that the negative proposition becomes 
evident directly from the principle of contradiction and without the 
necessity of adding the condition «at the same tune». 

What is important in this problem fiom the standpoint of TwUan 
logic is not alone the law of contradiction itself, but also the light it 
^ c e0ry ° f JUdgment and of mfer “ce as understood by 
IT “ 8tB - ^’ gwart ™P u 8 ns toe foundation of Kant and rejects 

a ? re f Ed , by hun the Arist °telian formula. He con- 
tends that the Kantian fonaula it something qmte different from the 
.Aristotelian. Kant’s critique is therefore «a stioke m the air» Kant 
remarks quite lightly that the Anstotehau foimda refeLto t^o 
predicates which are contradictory. They cannot he applied to one 
the same sub ject simultaneously, but maybe applied m succession. 


1 CPE,, p 125 

* *Vk Her absolatott V.oldouUgke.t (= Emdcut.gke.t) der Begnffc. 
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Wc see that the aigument of Beikeley against Conceptualism and 
m favour of Nominalism is beie repeated by Santzraksita and 
Kamalailla in favour of the same Nominalism, but against Beahsm 1 
However the enormous tbffeience between Berkeley and the Buddhists 
consists in the evident fact which has apparently escaped the attention 
of the gieat Englishman, namely the fact that what he colls «paxttcnlar 
colour and shape'" is also geneial, geneial m respect of the particulars 
nndci it The non-general is only the thing as it is stnctly in itself* 
If it is, e g, blue m coWr, this means alieady that it is not non- 
blue, and then it is general, it is no more «in rtself», it is «m the 
othei", lelative, constructed, dialectical -The absolute paibcnlar blue » 
unutterable. It represents «the very Hist moment" of sensation, the 
sensation of the «pure» object, the object bereft of all its characteristic 
features , 2 the object not yet touched by the dialectic of the under- 
standing." This «pure» object is the foundation and cause of all 
om knowledge. It is efficient and consequently real It is subsequently 
n understood", or "telescoped", by the understanding in an image which 
is universal and therefore unreal. It represents the object m a general 
picture. The knowledge of the fast moment is affirmative knowledge, 
it cognizes puie leahty Is the knowledge of the image also affirma- 
tive? No, it is only distinctive, as we shall see m the sequeL 


§ 2 . Histobt op the problem op Usivessals. 

The problem of Univcrsals apparently attracted the attention of 
Indian thinkers at aveiy early date. Names of philosopheis ate^io ■ 
who belong to the semi-mythical ages of philosophic P r ^ ll,st01 ^ 
who were concerned about Universal^ Particulars and their leiatio 

to names* 


i Berkeley’s words "Whatever hand or eye I imagine, ^ mart tae so®* 
irticular shape or colour., cannot be translated »» 

,ur yai era taUuh-ySny-adx-^nSnam maya *'*' S ‘*~ 

Cp this with Kam.USIIn’. words, p MS * •* 
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indefinite subject. The judgment «thiB rose is yellow*, for untune, 
leduces to the perceptual, or real, judgment «this is yellow*. The 
real logical subject is always expressed by the demonstrative «this» 
and it follows that every concept refeired to objective reality is 
a predicate From the Indian pomt of view Kant is quite right in 
maintaining that the Aristotelian foimula refeis to two predicates, 
but he is not light m converting one of these predicates into a sub- 
ject* 

j) The Aristotelian formula of Contradiction and 
Dharmakirti*s theoiy of Relations 

There is an intrinsic natural connection between all these Indian 
theones of Judgment, of Inference (Concomitance), of Relations, and of 
Conti adiction; and if we attentivelj look into the Aristotelian formu- 
lation of Contradiction we will see the ghost of the Indian theory 
appealing behind the veil of it Indeed Sigwart was right, more 
light perhaps than he himself suspected, when he maintained that 
the preposition «a learned mnn is not unlearned* contains two 
judgments, «x is learned* and «x is unlearned*. For a judgment, 
as Kant cleaily saw, consists in bringing the manifold of intuition 
undei one general concept ’It therefore always reduces to the form 
* x is A *. It is a judgment with one 'concept A judgment uniting 
two concepts, either according to the analytical or accoiding to the 
synthetical punciple, is something, Sigwart rightly maintains, essentially 


1 Lngit ,3 I 142 

a It is curious that the polemic between such lenders of European science as 
Kant and Sigwart on so capital a problem as the formulation of the law of Oontra- 
diction by Aristotle has had no echo Hone of the subsequent writers on logic, for 
aught I know, cared to interfere into the quarrel and to side either with Sigwart 
and Aristotle or with Kant B. Erdmann (Logik, pp 511 and 518), without loos- 
ing a word of argument and without even mentioning the initiators of the two 


formulas, inserts them both and represents the mutter so os i! Kant’s formnla 
wcio the fundamental one and Aristotle's us consequence The revet se of this 
eeems to be the opinion of J N. Keynes, op cit,p,455 Bradley's remark*, op cit, 
p 1 16 (I V. § 13), are perhaps intended as a reply to Sigwart J. St Mill comes 
very near to the Indian Eolation when he states (Exam of Hamilton’s phil, ‘ 
ch XXI) that uvahd reasoning. . is a negative conception* Butinhia 
Iiogic, K, 7, § 5, he thinks that the law of Contradiction is a generalisation from 
experience' A Hander, Logic p 848, seems to accept Sigwarts formula, wo 
would have, expected him to prefer the Kanban one as purely logical (analytical) 
lie repudiates S.gwarts theoiy of Negation (p. 228) as being psychological and 
gives of Negation no explanation at all v . 
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Since all things are, on the one hand, similar to other things and, on* 
the othei hand, different from other tilings, therefore consequent 
Realism admits the presence m every single thing of these two inma- 
tes, Similarity and Dissimilarity Every atom, e. g., shelters a special 
reality called the Difference. All ultimate ubiquitous realities,, such as 
Tune, Space, Ether, Soul, etc., include such ultimate Differences which 
prevent them from being mixed up together. These real Differentiae 
are separate units perceived by the senses In atoms and in ubiquitous 
substances they cannot be perceived by the eyes of ordmaiy people, 
but the Yogi who lias a special gift of vision perceives them directly 
by his eyes. Realism could not proceed anv fnrtherl 
, There was hardly any subsequent change or development of the 
realistic idea inside the Nyaya-Vailesika school, except their diver- 
gence on the problem of the perceptibility of Inherence, mentioned 
above. The VaiSesikas quarrelled on the question of the omnipresence 
of the eternal Universals. A pait of them maintained that they were 
present only m the places wheie the lespective particulars resided 
Another part maintained that they were present not only W these 
places, but also in the intervals between them , 1 although unmanifesfed 
PraSnstapuda rallied to the fiist of these views* and it became incor- 
porated in the official doctiine of the school. . 

The Buddhist denial of Umveisals is divided m two periods In ie 
first period, in Hmayana, abstraction, synthesis, umveisahty and i name- 
giving were regarded as special Forces (sanirfare), either mental o 
, general * In the second period, in the school of the logicians* 
sals wore regarded as concepts (MM and contrasted with the 

objective reality of the particulais ... 

There is no other doctime which would equal HmaySna Buddto® 
in its anti-universal ist tendencies. What here corresponds to 
i parades udder the name of abstraction . 1 The tern mM * « 
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itself, as Kant wanted it to be. The Aristotelian and Kantian formulas 
are different, because they refer to different things. 

The double chaiacter of judgments falls also inline with the double 
meaning of the verb substantial We have already mentioned the fact 
of this 'double meaning, viz, to serve as a copula in predication and 
to express existence. Now it ib evident that the meaning of existence 


as a copula, on the other hand, in propositions expressing the conco- 
mitance of two concepts 

We therefoic must tale exception to the role that a judgment, 
or proposition, consists of subject, predicate and copula. This is a cor- 
rect account of the nature of analytical concomitances only. In those 
founded on causation there is no copula at all, otherwise than 
linguistic. We of course can say nsmoke is a product of &e», but the 
meaning is not that the smoke is something, but that it is produced 
by something. Thus theie must he a word expressing existence or rea- 
lity in a perceptual judgment, in a judgment proper. It has the form 
of «tbis is» or «tliere is» or «is» simply in the meaning of rarfstPT>rp 
It is also present m a negative judgment m the form of ..there is not... 
There must be a woid expressing Identity in an analytical concomitance 
and that is the verb substantive in the meaning of a copula. Finally 
there must be a word expressing production m a concomitance founded 
on Causation , 

The judgment therefore consists of subject, piedicate and a word 
meaning either 1) existence or 2) identity (copnla) or 3) causation. 
It is exceedingly curious that the Aristotelian formulation of the law 
of Contradiction — - this the law of all Jaws -virtually presupposes the 
inreefold Logical Reason— this fundamental tenet of Buddhist logicians 
•Austotle indeed was right, more right than be-suspected, m intro- 
ducing mto his formulation of the law of Contradiction the two and 
only two relations of Necessary Dependence (myata-pratibandka) 

^ estabMed 38 rauierlymg all logical thought. 
Indeed what are the sources of the denial of the law of Contradict 
at Mjmt times by philosophers of different countries* It is always 
Two dHftlTT tkc'necessary interdependence of 
LpI/ fC ? Dt t aCtS * ° r 00Dcepts - and their identity. The effect 
ISsTu^S 0 ” 1 “ CSnSe ’ aey 316 necessaril y mteriendent. In 
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Tidual it somehow resides In its completeness kid eternity. The Buddh- 
' ists retorted that the Universal is 1) a mere name, 1 2) it is also 
a mere concept without on adequate external reality 1 and 3) that ths 
concept is dialectical, 8 i e. negative Only in assuming that the concept 
is negative can we understand the otherwise absolute absurdity of the 
unity, 'eternity and complete inherence of the general m each parti- 
cular. 

There is an ummstakeable parallelism between the European struggle 
and the Indian controversy. Its general lines are smnlai, but not its 
details. , 

The first distinction is this, that in India the problem was closely 
linked together ‘with two different theories of sense-perception The 
Realists assumed an imageless* consciousness and a direct perception 
hy the senses of both the external particular and of the universal 
residing in it. The Nominalists transferred these umvereals out of the 
i external into the internal world and gpsumed mi external world of 
mere particulars faced by an internal world of mere images; that is 
to say, of mere uwversffls. Sensations became related to nnftge3 a» 
particulars to nmversals. Thus Nominalism became founded on the 
doctrine that the senses and to understanding are two utterly hete- 
rogeneous mental faculties, although united hy a special causal relation, 
iTmemnch as images always arise m functional dependence m sensa- _ 


Another capital distraction is hut a consequence of the feet 
Buddhist conception of to particular is quite different 
Eoropeanone The particular apprehended msensation is 
particular, contaramg nothing of otherness or universality. An Jmra- 
pean Nominalism and Conceptualism is founded ontoidea a pirh 
X which is but a concrete universal* The line of demamhua 
in India, aa ratoated above, between the t absolute -J 

absolute univei sal, not between the concrete universal and the abstr 


l 8an^nS~rrt3tram 
8 vastu-^itnyo alcilpoh 
8 anya-vyaortta = epohu 
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threefold apparatus we can cognize Reality directly, through the- 
senses; but puie sense-cognition is mere indefinite sensation. 

We have in the diffeient logics of Europe and India several laws of 
Contradiction: 1) the Heatic law m its two varieties, the one of Parme- 
nides and the one of Seracleitus, 2) the Platonic law which conveits 
change into illusion, 3) the Buddhist.law which converts stability into 
illusion, 4) Aristotle’s law, which is also the law of the Indian Realists, 
according to which everything is alternately stabilized and c hang in g , 
and finally, 5) Hegel’s law introducing moving reality into the heart 
of his concepts and thus effacing all difference between reality andi 
logic. 
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suggests to thfi mind » — would have probably been answered by 
DignSga jn tbe following way Names aie just as general as ideas* 
Tli'e capacity toieceive a name is the distinguishing sign of an image, 
when distinguished fiom a sensation All namable things aie ideas 
just as geneial as the names by which they aie designated There is 
no difference in lespect of reality between an abstract idea and a name 
Supposing Dharmakliti would have been present at the same 
symposion, he would have probably delivered himself in bis peculiar 
style; addi easing himself to Locke, in the following way «You main- 
tain that some ideas are adequate, otheis are not; some aie simple and 


individual, otheis aie cieatuTes of the understanding, added to the 
things fiom without But why? "Who is the Uwvcisal Monarch by 
whose deciee one set of ideas is dedaied to be adequate and another 
not? Ideas aie ideas, they are not leality Eithei all aie inadequate 
or none ' » But when Locke maintains that the objects are nothing but 
■upoweis’i to pioduce vnnons sensations and that the conesponding 
ideas being in the mind are no mine tbe likeness of external object 
than their names «are the likeness of oui ideas®, — this Dhannakirti 
would have readily admitted in extending this featiue to all "ideas® 
m general. 

The battle between Bealism and Nominalism m European logic 
has remained undecisive The contending armies have forsaken the 
battlefield The majority of modem logicians have diopped this sub- 
ject as melevnnt and insoluble. Tbeie aie, howevei, the schools 01 
Maiburg and of Husseil which contain attempts at a new mter- 
pietation of Platonic ideas. Nay, eve® the school of Expmience » 
disinclined imdei the pressure of necessity to have s iccoursc >tot 
same solution It is easy to imagine hoyr Dbamatot, would £ 
answered these quite modem doctrines To Husserl > wonM « 
spoken thus -You mamtam that the ideal objects leaHy 
they aie not meie/«fO« * pa,l»° that them is no 


i hoR TJat,* 33* 124 
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theory . 1 It is Idealism since it maintains that Universal aie mere 
subjective ideas. It is Nominalism and Conceptualism since these ideas 
are the same as images and concepts and are capable of being associa- 
ted with names. It is a theory of Conformity, since it maintains the 
conespondence of an image with some efficient point-instant of exter- 
nal reality. It is a dynamical theory since it maintains that reality 
consists of Forces capable of evoking images. It is a dialectical theory 
because it maintains that all concepts are relative and. dialectical. 

The theory of Conformity has been examined as a thebry of judg- 
ment. The dynamical and dialectical theories will he now p-xamiTiPd. 

All these theories can be iliustiated by the different interpreta- 
tions of the existence and cognition of a piece of cloth. For the 
NaiySyika it consists of three nnits: the threads, the «doth-ness» 
and the Inherence of the clothness in the threads, all three being 
real external separate units, and all three perceptible to the sense of 
vision For the VaiSesikas Inherence is inferred, not perceived. But 
the threads and in them the presence of "cloth-ness>> are perceived. 
For the Jainas, Shnkhyas and Mlmamsakas there is no Inherence 
at all, there are only two units— the threads and the clothness. They 
are dnectly united without the go-between of an Inherence. .For the 
Buddhist logicians there is here only a point of pure reality which 
stimulates our Productive Imagination to produce the image of a cloth; 
This last theoiy is a theoiy of Conformity or Conespondeiice between 
two quite heterogeneous things. It is a dynamic theoiy. The real 
individual things are not substances, but Foices, capable of evoking 
images in our consciousness. 


"The things, i e the causally originating things, says Santiraks- 
lta, (are Thinge-m-Themselves), theie', is "not the slightest bit of 
another thing mixed up in (each of them.).* Beality consists of abso- 
lute particulars Every vestige of generality is absent in it. Geneiahtv 
similarity, relation or a Universal is always something imagined or 
wnstracted. What is then the connection between the real particular 

l umvLI ?? ge “T "W** suice cogmtion fa always 
a Universal? The answer is the following one. 1 

There is in the things themselves not a bit of common substance. 

How could there be in them any smnlanty of suhstan^iTw 

.vo seen, there is m them no substance at all? Forces they^re, not 


1 (tpoha-tada, 
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•to the reality of a point-instant. These last are necessarily mnvemls . 1 

According to Bertrand Russel’ the relation between the exter- 
nal particular and the mental Universal is causal This would corres- 
pond to that part of the Buddhist theory which replaces the reality 
of an universal by the similarity between different stimuli exercised 
by discrete particulais. Moieover causality is not sufficient, there is 
besides between the particular and the corresponding umveisal a nCon- 
fonnityn What this conformity means will be explained m the next 
chapter. 


l This is also proved by the Buddhist theory of 

use means consistency which is but e in iree of concepts 

S and the minor premise (mol 00 ] 7 ultimate m»Wf. 

e ultimate realhy of s , sensuous 0 ex Zl observation * 

a Analysis of Mind, p reactions are produced by 
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eveiy individual case It depends on the quality of the plant, and 
•this quality again depends on the quality of the field on •which it is 
raised, its cultivation, manure, etc . 1 It belongs consequently to eveiy 
individual case sepaiately. There is in one case «not the slightest bitu 
of what is found in the other. TheUmveisal is an illusion, it is a mere 
name without any pervasive leahty corresponding to it. «It has been 
proved by us, says Kamalaiila, that the particulai real thmg-in- 
ltself , 8 which leprescnts the substratum of what is designated by 
a name, is not touched by the dialectic of the undeistandmg. But the' 
empirical (non-ultimato) reality, whose form is constructed by the 
aitist called Productive Imagination , 8 is internal/ not external People 
not knowing the diffeience between pet ception and conception,® notic- 
ing that the form of the object seems to be external, run after it as 
if it were just external But tins does not prove that it really is extci- 
nal Our hehavioui towards external objects, such as e g a goad, is 
founded upon then projection into the empirical world not our percep- 
tual judgments , 0 hut they leally repiesent a subjective construction 
of our mind... -Besides.., says the same Kamalasila 7 to the Beahst, 
«what you intend to proye is that the general ideas 0 refer to something 
different from those bodies (which are actually perceived ). 0 But this is 
wrong, lit cause (these geneial entities do not exist), they are not 
.(separately) reflected .. 10 Indeed what you describe as .<cowness» is 
bereft of those colorn, particular shape and (proper) name (which the 
actual con possesses) The image which I experience (in my head) 
possesses these colour and other (particulars) reflected. How is it then 
posable that its pattern should he deprived of colour and (all these 
particular features) It is impossible to admit that the image should 
have one fam and its external pattern a (general) form quite' diffe-' 

imil wmn h Ca8e , th ° sUp 6 r ' ateurdlt y U wuldanse (that every 
image would coirespond to any object). ' r 

iJBP.p 240 6 
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Wimt is indeed the part of language in our cognition’ Is it a real 
sotuce of knowledge’ Is it a separate soiuce, different ftorn the 
and flie intellect, w is it a secondaiy sonice included in one of the 
two main sornces? At the first glance the dignity of a souice of real 
knowledge cannot lierefnsed to veibal testimony Foi what is a source 
of leal knowledge, accoidrag to the system here analysed? It is, ue 
have seen, nncontiadicted evpcucnce' Beal knowledge is successful 
knowledge It precedes cvciy snccessful puiposive action External 
reality pioduces a stimulus upon oui cognitive appaiatns, which con- 
structs, when stimulated hy icality, an image of the thmgfiom which 
the incoming stimulus pioceeds Guided liy this image we take action 
and, if the image is light, the action becomes successful, the object 
is leached Supposing I am informed that there is a tiee on the liver 
and five apples on that tiee I then piocecd to the rivei, find the tree 
and reach the apples. The action is snccessful, because the veibal 
testimony was right Bilt does that mean, as some philosophas have 
supposed, that the woid is the adequate expression of external leahty, 
that the connection between the object and its name isprimoidial and 
eternal, that leality is «interwoven» with names, that theie is no 
reality without a name , that consequently the names pieceSe leality, 
that language is a kind of Biotic Foice, which shapes oui concepts 
and even shapes ldahty itself m accoi dance with those concepts? 
We will see in the sequel that all these shades of opinion weie lepie- 
sented in philosophic India To all them the Buddhists opposed nn 
emphatic denial. Language is not a sepai ate source of knowledge 
names aie not the adequate or direct expressions of leality Lames 
couespond to images or concepts, they express only Univeisals. 
As such they aie in no* way the duect leflex of Beality, smee leality 
consists of paibculais, not of umveisals The universals cannot be 
reached m puiposive actions Just as concepts and names ey ai^ 
the mdirect, 01 conditional 1 leflex of leality, they are the «e o 
of reality, they are logical, not real Being an “Auect cepuhon o 
reality, language does not difiei from mfeience, which has also been 


i That the'Indians clearly distinguisted the direct from the “ direct 
1S seen from the following passage of MrthaaSrath. (ad 
iKSnmram . stdlalmmm ia hlmmmanam onuMSsofe, ‘ *®“ ^fly 
Indeed the mental image (jilo MSIoro) indwecdy re sets „ a rsfier , 
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To the first historical period, the period of the rise of the Sanihya, 
nmst probably be assigned the origin of the two principle doctrines 
between which the schools were divided in later times. With the 
doctrine of unity between cause and effect, hand in hand, must pro- 
bably have developed the doctrine of a certain unity of Universal and 
Particular. With the doctime of a divorce between Cause and Effect, 
and the splitting of all existence in separate minute elements, evidently, 
ran bond in hand the Buddhist doctrine denying the reality of Uni- 
versal. ' 

To a later period belongs the nse of the doctrine of Inherence 
m the two allied schools of Nyaya and VaiHesika in which realism, 
assailed by its adversaries, hardened to an extent which is unique in 
the history of philosophy. 

In the third period of Indian speculation when the mutual posit- 
ion of the chief actors on the stage of philosophy was laid down 
m systematic works we find the following distribution of roles in the 
play of Universale. 

On the extreme nght we find the extreme Realists of Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. .They make their appearance later than the others. 

In the middle stand the moderate Realists of the Jama, Mnnamsa 
and SSnkhya schools which probably represent the earliest doctrine. 

On the extieme left stand the Buddhists which at a later date 
found adherence from the Vedfintms. 

The Buddhists were probably the indirect cause of the exaggerated 
realism of some orthodox schools. 

One of the aphorisms of the Ymiesika system- contains the state- 
ment that «the General and the Special me relative to cognition » 1 
This aphorism cannot be interpreted in the sense of Relativism as 
meaning mneality, because the general tendency of the system is very 
realistic According to that system things can he relative and real at the 
same time 3 The aphorism simply means that the genoiality of Umveisals 
has diffeient degrees, and these degrees are relative to each other. 
The system not only admits the Inherence, i. e., so to speak, personal 
residence of a Unheisal in the Paiticular, 5 it moreover admits the 
presence in every particular thing of a second resident, called Difference. 4 


s, 1.2 i - . 
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affirmation, «purc» affirmation 1 The intellect is dialectical, 1 e. itis 
always negative. Its affirmation is nerei direct, never pure, it is affirma- 
tion of its own meaning necessarily through a repudiation of some 
other meaning. The word « white » does not communicate the cognition 
of all white objects. They arc infinite and no one knows them all. Neither 
■docs it communicate cognition of a Universal Form of " whiteness » 
as an external bins cognized by the senses. But it lefeis to a lino of 
•demni cation between the white and the non-white, which is cognized 
in every mdiwdunl case of the white The white is cognized. though 
the non-white, and the non-white thiough the white Just so is the 
cow, or cownoss. It is cognized through a contrast with the non-cow 
The concept of «liaving an ongm» does contain absolutely nothing 
over and above its contiast with eternity The negation is mutnal 


To have an origin means negation of eternity and eternity means 
■negation of origin. Since the same refers to every concept and every 
name, wc can in this sense say with Hegel that ■> Negativity is the 
soul of the Uhivciseo But Hegel has left in the world nothing but 
logic; thcicfoic thcie is in lus woild nothing but Negation In the 
Buddhist view there is beside logic a genuine ieahty which is neither 
negative noi is it dialectical Concepts, 01 logic, are all of tbe m neg a- 
tive and dialectical Beality, or the Things-m-Themselves, aie affirma- 
tion, pure affirmation, they are non-dinlecbcal Negation at last disclo- 
ses its real face We at last can answer the puzzling 
on earth is Negation needed’ Affirmation alone Will do '» Cogmtim 
is an assertory cognition of reality If Negation is also cogcutooo 
reality why aie the two needed? We now have theanswm The jnert 
knowledge is Affirmation, the mdnect is Negation But P®* 
tion is only sensation whereas PureBeason is alway s dialectic 
i c negative The doctunb that theie are offly two sources of know 
ledge, the senses and the intellect, receives a new and i 
The senses and the intellect are not only lelated as the direct an 

-bon, as a non-dialectioal and a dialectical source con _ 

In the chapter of Ins great work deahngwth tolmow^ge^ 
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the same which in gianunar is used, to designate a name substantive, 
hut it is here characterized as a mental energy 1 s«t generis. The school 
of the Sarvfi8trrad3ns converts it into a non-mental, i. e. general, 
energy. 2 

It is clear that what is called generality or a Universal is here 
converted into a faculty of distinction, just as the genus* is here also 
converted into a separate force unitmg some units which themselves 
are supposed to possess* nothing in common. 

This fundamental idea finds its clear expression in Dignaga’s clas- 
sification of tiie genus as a name-giving construction of our thought. 4 
It is a Nominalism, hut of 'the sort which cannot be distinguished, 
from Conceptualism, since a concept and a name cover the same 
ground 


§ 3. Some Euhopean pAnAiimns. 

The Indian mediaeval logic is filled Up with a struggle between 
Realism and Nominalism, just as the Middle Ages m Europe. The 
respective positions of both parties were fixed during the creative 
penod of Buddhist logic, m the V~VHI centuries AD. Shorn that 
time both doctrines became petrified and retained their mutual posi- 
tions without any substantial change, Schools seldom change their 
fundamental principles in India. If they survive they remain ma change- 
less condition. Let ns imagine for a moment that the school of Plato 
would have survived in the land of its origin to all political cataclysms 
and would continue to profess the same doctrine with but insignificant 
changes of style and literary form )ip to our days,— this would repre- 
sent exactly the position of Indian Realism. Nominalism becameexbnct 
m India with the extinction of the school of Buddhist logicians. But 
m Tibet it continues exactly the same teaching dAmg more than 
a millennium up to oui own days. 

The Indian Realists’ maintained that a Universal is an actual Ens 
residing m the objects of the external world It possesses 11 nmtr 
Merme ; s ** is to sayJV^rSS 

g aat(as=ciila - mt »prayvlta-iam)lara. 
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.(Jmendrahnddhi, f 283 a. 1 ) Tiiese woids mean that in summa- 
rizing the rejection (of all realistic opauons which maintain that words) 
cxiness (ml) Umveisals etc (Dignaga) merely establishes his own 
theory (mentioned by linn in the beginning) One could have objected 
that by a repudiation of foieign opinions one’s own theory cannot be 
established, accoiding to what has been explained when examining and 
lejcctmg the modus fallens of the Jilted Hypothetical Syllogism (which 
the SSnkliya school admits as an independent proof) But this stricture 
-cannot be made', since the own thcoiy (of Dignaga) has been mentioned 
at the veiy beginning, where he says that, jnst as in the woid « having 
origmation», the own meaning of the woid is always expressed through 
the repudiation of the contrary. Thus it is pioved that verbal testi- 
mony does not differ (in pnnciple) fiom Infeience (385 a 3)' By 
rejecting the theory of those who maintain that language is a sepaiate 
soui ce of knowledge and that it exp esses Unnezsals and (Differences) 
through direct affirmation, (by injecting them), tlie same theoiy (of the 
author, the theoiy, namely, that language expiesscs Umversals not 
through affirmation, hut thiough negation) becomes established 1 
(285 a 4) These woids aic (an introductory lemnik). (DignEga) 
intends to expound and prove his own theoiy 

(285 a 4) Now, (does the woid "repudiation) hererefer to Bimple 
negation or does it refei to a special kind of it? And what is the 
consequence involved? If it be a simple negation of the discrepant, 
wo will be in contiadiction with the text, wheie it is stated thatwoids 
express «tlieu own meaning" by rejecting the contiaiy, because 
(usnnlly), the simple lejection of something else is made independently 
from (the statement) of ones own (diiect) meaning (285 a 6) 
A pait of the meaning will be then suggested by negation. The worn 
will express a special (entailed) meaning m tbe-way of an (implied; 
negation The maintnineis of tins theoiy of ’a double meaning are 

contradicted by the text (of Dignaga) 5 

(285 m 7) But if the (teim "repudiation!, here) refeisto a spera 
kindof negation,® then the new of equally* repudiating the i wntoary 
<i. e of equally doing two different things, rejecting the contrary ana 

a 3 here comments on the word "established. {gnat-pa = 
hy D » connection with his own theory after rejecting divergent new, A rath. 

bne 285 a. 7 is a repent, on thiough sprint, og 
a 'This special negation is also called sartjviasa 
* Correct mean-par into mfiam-par 
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one; for these are both univetsals and both abstract The difference 
is only in the degree of abstraction. 

With these very important distinctions we may assume that the 
contest in India corresponded to the contest in the European Middle 
Ages . 1 

Turning to modem European philosophy, it becomes easy to imag- 
ine how Dignaga ■would have answered Berkeley and Locke, supposing 
they were all seated together at a round table discussing the problem 
of Umversals. That the "general and universal)) are mental n ideas#, 
that they are '"inventions and creatures ot the understanding )), 5 Dig- 
naga would have conceded at once But that «simple ideas» can be 
concrete and particular he would have emphatically denied. If the 
universals are necessanlly intelligible, it follows that everything intel- 
ligible is necessarily a universal. The straight line which the geometer 
draws on the table is particular, but the straight line which is in my 
'head is universal. It is infinite, it represents all straight lines of all 
times and places It is of no use to say that while being particular it 
« represents-' other particulars too It is impossible to be one filing and 
to lepiesent the opposite thing: to be particular and to lepresent the 
univeisal. 


That the «simpleidea« is nothing but the effect of ceitarn «powers», s 
is again quite an Indian idea But this power is only the power of 
stimulating the understanding to pioduct «its own creature ». This 
equally refers to the powei of constructing the simple idea of blue 
and to the power of constructing the "ideas# of cow, horse, tree, 
justice, infinity, eternity, and the npumary# qualities of extension], 
bulk, etc, etc. It is tiue that all ideas must be m touch with some 
particular, they must be «eum fun&mnento in ic». But they never 
aie particular, or adequate to particulars. They are, as Locke says 
m inspect of the geneial ideas, "only signs#.* 

Berkeley’s contention that theie are no general ideas, but only - 
general names for paiticulars, "anyone of which the name indifferently 


Lt 16 * P8rMptanl Jndgnent > ience *» universals are notbmg 


; "® CKe * Es sa r , took in, db. m, § n . 

3 Ibid , book n, oh. XXI, §2. 
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stood as the direct meaning, but It Is impossible without at the same 
being a negation (or contraposition). Contraposition consists inn repu- 
diation of a foreign meaning from one's own meaning It is unthink- 
able that a contraposition should exist without an implied position. 

(285. b. 7). Just for this reason the woid does not accomplish tiro 
different jobs} viz the lcpudiation of the discrepant meaning and the 
positive" statement of one’s own meaning Since the essence of one’s 
own meaning of a word consists in its being different from other 
meanings As soon’ as it is expressed, we straight off feel that the 
conti ary is rejected. 

(286. b. 8), Just as when we say «a twm-brother»! Stare a couple 
is needed to constitute twmslnp,-we necessarily understand that there 
is another twin when one is mentioned, — just so m any class winch 
consists of two separate items, since they are only two, when Hie one 
is indicated, it is distinguished fiom the other. 

(28G. a. 2) (The objection has been made) 1 tbat if the word will 
have exhausted its function by repelling the contiary, we will be 
obliged to find another word in ordei to express its positive import 
Bnt this is a mistake, since the word eo ipso repells the contrary. 
Indeed a woid by merely suggesting its own meaning, suggest*. al<o 
the repudiation of everything discrepant, because this Migg«> 
(negative) meaning is inseparable (from the positne one) 

(28 G. a 4) TIius there is not the slightest contradiction m m. 
tabling that the «own» meaning of n woid consists in >eea mo. 


1>) The origin of O’niioisnl*-. 

(28G a t) Now further, (let ,t be ncgalnc!) ^ 

negntne meaning) lepicsu.t? It ropi events a Umvci-a Torn » 1 
he speaker intends to designate. It is mdecd miaiuddj ** 
lith a woid Tbeiefoie the word is the evidence of wb.it t r 

aTlVoweier. if a («al) Un.icraal * meant 
acnlal hwp k » -T'L- «>' 
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sma cooks. The ideal fire is ihe ofle T have in my-head. I never hard 
denied the existence of the universal fire in my head. 1 But the paita- 
cular fire is in the external world, it represents the «ultimatereality» } * 
the efficient point-instantU 

In answer to Kafoips defense of Platonic ideas Dharmakirti 
would have' in all prohahility answered thus - «Tou maintain' that 
Plato's theoiy reduces to the judgment x=A, where x represents 
tkeeoncrete and particular and A the universal. 3 Both -exist", because 
existence means for Plato « complete determination of the element x». 
We do not object 1 We only will add the proviso that -ultimately 
leal- is tkeeonciete particular, notthenniveisal as assumed by Plato-. 
In ch.mping the application of Husserl's words. Dharmakirti would 
have said that -no interpreter's skill in the world can do away the 
obvious tact that the real fire is the fire that burns and cooks, and 
the ideal fire which I have in my head can oi comse -completely 
determine- the particulai fiie, but it cannot bum and cook-. 5 We neces- 
sarily must distinguish between ultimate reality and imagination The 
latter is a mental leality which is leal only as a fa;on dc purler. 

That there are two quite different concepts of leality, is the most 
commonly known fact m Buddhism. The old definition is that existence 
means coguizability.'’ Existence is divided m 12 categories 7 of which 
the last category (JM 12) contains all mental items. 8 But Mahayana 
has changed the definition mto meal is the efficient" 8 and such is 
only the external ultimate conciete and particular, the point-instant. 
The internal objects are sensations and images Images aie always 
universals They aie divided mto puie imagination (or flowers m the 
sky) 10 and imaginations which have an indhect or ngeneral" beairng 

: This bind of reality is called ewritpa-satfff cp. 5DS, p. 26 

a y-Trav.artla-sat 

■> Jiatorp. Plato's Idcenlehre, p 390. 

* Ibid . p 891, « Eiisteoz sagt Tollstandi-e Determination des «Dlesen» 

5 In this point the Ba&bists fall in line with the empirical schoolt, cp W. Ja- 
mes. Essays in radical! empiricism, pp. 32-38, and B. Russell, Analysis of the 
3Eud. p 1ST ff,— with the Tory important difference that ultimately real is only 
the po’Et-instant 

r jwf pntrciam tat tat Itis is nlso sometimes the definition of the Xaiyaiks, 
who distinjtusa between taita-tamantiam and smrilpa-saffi cp. the vramanw- 
coon section m the XK . p 162 ff f 

• imiata-Sgaianar.i ~ sartons jfttyam, - 

& dfianra-Syaianax=dhamSh. 

* jnd ort’ui-Snpa.jRri tot 'of —paramarthasat. 

1° m trpaUria 
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tion) of repudiating the contrary? Indeed «diffeieuce*', «rcptidiau«a 
of the contrary », o clearing out of what is different!- are so man* 
manners of expressing the same thing, since wo do not admit that 
difference is something over and above the thing endowed with it. 

(286. b. 5). Therefoie (the following question arises). (If our me- 
nition and our speech contam truth and refer us to leaiitv, and if 
reality consists of mere particulars, whereas speech expresses mere 
'universals and mere negations), how is it then that tins iscif-same 
essence of an external particular, the Thmg-in-Itself. is being renra* 
ted in something whose essence is mental and negative? (2SC. li j) 
This question is out of place. The (Transcendental rinlosopheis) who 
are engaged in an investigation of Ultimate Reality will always hnuw 
the distinction (between Reality and Ideality), but not so tlic others 
(Ordinary mankind will always confound them), because they think 
that this very image which they have in their heads can be efficient 
and real. They believe that at the time when wc first see a thine 
and give it a name, as well as at the moment of out piactical beha- 
viour towards this thing, it lcmains just the same thing as winch i' 
is constructed by our imagination, (they believe that rcolitj is con- 
gruent with thought). (286. b. 7) Therefore it will be just in accord 
with their habits of thought, if they will impute to us their opinion 
that Repudiation-of-the-Contrary is an external reality. But the learned 
men. trained as they are in the investigation of ultimate trut . wi 
never believe in the unity (and reality of the Universal), because ea 
reflex and (each thing) are separate (in themselves) 

(23(5. b. 6) Moreover, tho only foundation for the producti a 
genet al ideas by our intellect is that vein Rcpudiation-of-thc-rontw 
We have said that the meaning of words consists m a repudi. 
tho discrepant in order to riove that (the Universal* are nepa 
their essence). (2 SC. b. 8) (Indeed this kind of negative w»«\ • 
is the only one) that is contained m Reality itself and can hr . 

without contradiction. tb3t 

(2S7 a. 11. Therefore it is by no means contradictory to a ' m 
the reality which represents the foundation of similar jm'-n 
consists in nothing but a repudiation of the mb*, 

Mdual thing' produce leally similar stimuli), a 
produced, which nllows to set aside those indmdua , w h 
Produce the same result. (The things produnne tberMr > 

SL the causes of a uruwsrendeutal, f 

a pervasive presentation which has the form <>f a 1 nUr 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIALECTIC 

§ 1. DignIgas Theobx op Names. 

We hare arrived at the dosing act of Dignaga’s Drama ‘of Cogni- 
tion. This drama is characterized by classical unity of action and unity 
-of place. There are only two S > amatts personae evolving all the while 
on the stage of cognition. They aie Reality and Ideality The first is 
naming, the second is stable The first is called Point-instant, the 
second is called Concept or, some-times, simply Logic. Reality we have . 
witnessed as appearing in the first act in its genuine purity, unintelli- 
gible and unutterable, but vivid, and duectly reflected «A'prodigyl» 
exclaims Dharmottara, 1 the more it is vivid, the less it is compie- 
hensible. In the second act we have watched the indiiect, 01 conditi- 
oned, reflex of Reality in a Concept The Judgment disclosed itself as 
a function bunging together the seemingly irreconcilable Reality and 
Ideality. Infeience appeared as an extension of the Judgment„its func- 
tion is to link together Reality with extended'or mfened concepts The 
Sufficient Reason of this linking is lepresented by two exceedingly ' 
important, though subordinate characters, Identity and Causality; which 
disclose themselves as leference to an identical point-instant and refer- 
ence to two difieient, but interdependent, pomt-mstants. This second 
act of the drama, establishing the Categories of relation between con- 
cepts and them lelation to ultimate Reality, can be called the act'of 
Transcendental Analytics, following the first act of Tianscendental 
Aesthetics. In the hist act the lelation between Reality and Speech is 
represented. The unutterable leahty can nevertheless be designated, 
of course indirectly, by names, and it becomes incumbent upon the 
author of the drama to represent the behaviour of Names towards 
Reality, to establish the part of leahty they indiiectiy can touch. 
Since, as will be seen, the names can touch reality only dialectically, 
the concluding act of the drama may he called lie act of Buddhist 
Nominalism, which is aiso the act of the Buddhist Dialectical Method. 

"VVe thus will have. Mowing a celebiated example, -a tianscendental 
Aesthetic, a transcendental Analytic and a transcendental Dialectic- 
transcendental bec ause Logic becomes here related to ultimate Reality! 

Ala Apoba-prakanv 
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from its varieties such as irmiopn and others, we ini] never know 
how to behave supposing we intend to avoid SimSapns (and get some 
other kind of wood). (287. b. 1). Besides it would mean running into 
a contradiction, if we were to apply the teim «tree» totiees m general 
without having previously distinguished themfiom non-trees. (2S7.b. 1) 
But let this he (as the case may he) I The Realist who maintains that 
Unneisnls aie real things (has another argument). Ton may repudiate 
whatever you like (says he), you will achieve (by mere negation) no- 
thing at all! But m pointing distinctly to an 'Object situated before 
us. we establish its name by convention and say ..this is a trec». Thus 
cither the Unncisal which is itself perceived at the time of convention 
or the Universal which is connected (with the thing perceived) will be 
recognized by us in our behaviour, at the time (when we will want 


either to leach it or to avoid it). 

(287. b. 3). Thus it is that (on this theory) the consequences for 
the behaviour will not be the same (for the Realist as for the Tran- 
gcendentalist. He will recognize tlie tree and know how to behave)' 
(2S".b.3). (TheTranscendentalis't). Xol the consequences will not be 
« not the same '» (Theywillbe mat the same >) (Indeed coos.dei the follow- 
ing dilemma). When you point to a’ single object and state -this is atree», 
do you use this term with restriction oi do yon use it without restric- 
tion? In the first case the meaning will be -this alone is a ret^ 
theie are no others... If yon never have seen any tree before aud d 
you do not know at all what a non-tree is, how can this « 
l,j «*. »«’ (287. b. 5) B«. rf 

meaning «this is a tiee, but theie are other objects which also am 

trees-, how will then the person so informed be ^ f^ Th6 g d J. 
, fll „^ f, mp t0 av0 id (coming m contact with trees)? me a 

S <5^1 » ™ «» — <*■—“* 

ssss- - £ rjsh&sss 
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defined as an indirect mode of cognition The name is a middle term 
thiough 17111011 its object is cognized. The connection between the 
middle and the major terms is here founded ofi Identity of objective 
reference, tbc deduction is analjtical and the thiee aspects of the 
leason aie lealized; e. g : 1) this object is called a jar, 2) wheiever 
such objects are found they are called jais, 3) this name is never 
applied to a nnn-jar. However, this theory — the theory, namely, that 
names are, like logical reasons^ the mdnect mark of reality — is not 
the mam featuie'of DignSga’s theory He goes on to state that all 
names are negative or, as we may pnt it, dialectical. 

* The nafuial Dialectic of the human Intellect is thus consideied 
m India, by the Buddhist Logicians, under the head of a Theory of 
Barnes It is a kind of Nominalism It is well understood that concepts 
and names cover the same gionnd, smee conceptual thought is defined 
as namahle thought, a thought capable of coalescing with a name. 


« hemes ongmate in concepts ", says Dign3ga, and vice tera nconcepts 
can originate m names». Hence to determine the import of names is 
the same as to determine the fundamental chaiacter of concepts That* 
the Theory of Concepts is brought undrn a Theory of Names is explai- 
nable by the special historical conditions out of which the Buddhist 
theoiy emeiged Language was for some schools a special souice of 
<nu knowledge, fundamental and ultimate, coordinated to the senses 
and the intellect. In answer to these theories DignSga makes the fol- 
lowing statement. 1 

Knowledge denied from words does not differ (inpnn- 
ciplc) fiom Inference. Indeed the name can expiess its own 
meaning only by lepudintmg the opposite meaning, as for 
instance tbe woids «to have an ongin,, (designate then own 
meaning only throifgh a contrast with things having no 
ongin oi eternal) 8 

That knowledge denied fiom woids does not differ (in pmciple) 
from inference means that it is indirect knowledge. Knowledge indeed 
can be either dnect or mdnect, either onginating in the senses or in 
CCt i eitl ‘ cl .raccption (sensation) or inference (conception) 

* ■r*d < T' lUsnw^pancgateTO 


1 Pratt -Ssmncc., V i. 
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d) The experience of Individuals becomes the agiecd 
experience of the Human Mind. 


(288. a. 6) A pciceptnal judgment establishes (one’s om mental 
imaged as having the character of an external object It is thus CW) _ 
stincteil (in imagination) Every observer expenenc'es in his own m- 
nennost his own images Keveitbeless the imaginative opeiations of 
(different) Individuals agiee with one another. It is just as the visual 
experience of two persons suffering from the same eye disease They 
both see the moon double; although every one of them m bis inner- 
most expenences only ins own image, they aie persuaded that they 
see the same (double moon). 


(288 -a. 7). Therefore, oiung to an illusion, we seemingly perceive 
a single umveisal form pervading diffeient objects Comparing with 
those remote trees, these (here) aie also trees Thus (in fixing the 
geneial meaning) those objects are excluded, which aie not the cause' 
of producing (such an illusively exteiibrized) image We then naturally ' 
realize that all objects having a discrepant form aie non-ticc 


e) Conclusion. 

(288 a. 8). A thing perceived as a separate thing which neveithe- 
Icss at the same time would be perceived aud not peiceived, 
which would thus produce a difference between a txce and a non-tiee, 
which would he a unity capable of being peiceived by the senses, such 
a thing (i. e a Umveisal thing) does not exist, because these ('tree 
aud non-tiee) are not peiceived separately, ns a stick and the beam 
of a stick (288. h i) They cannot be so apprehended because the 
one is not the indirect maik of the other (They are united dialecti- 
cally, the one being simultaneously the nffiiraation of trees and the 
negation of non-tiees). 

(288 b. 2). The same foim which is peiceived in ono (individual 
thing) is also peiceived in another If thoie weie something in existence 
which at the same time would possess this definite form and 
not possess it, if it would at the same tune be a tiec and 
a non-tree, only then could we have a real individual which 
, would be ft tiee in itself 

; eggs h. 2) Our opponents aie ignoiant of the ion! essence of the 
theory of the Xegativo Meaning of words They impute us (a thorny 
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discrepancy i.. 1 His critique is directed agamst the opinion that the- 
Universal is a Teal Ens residing in a particular and cognized directly,, 
by the senses The Universal embraces an infinity of particulars, which 
canno t he cognized diiectly. He then rejects the Yaiie§ika theory, 
accoidmg to which names express the «differences». This theory seems 
to be closely allied to his own theory of negative names, but he rejects 
it, because of its realism The Yaisesika’s we have seen, indeed assu- 
med that in every particular Ens there was residing a Teal Differentia, 
a real >. otherness », by virtue of which every individual thing, and 
even every atom, could be distinguished from other things. He further 
Teiects the Naiyanka theory, 8 that nameB expiess three categories 
of things, abstract UnxveiBals, concrete Umversals and Particulars. 
Absolute particulars aie absolutely unutterable, andconciete TJniversals 
are not to be distinguished from the abstract ones Both aie TJniversals 
and both are abstiact Names of course expiess Umversals, but what 
kind of Umversals? These Umversals exist in our head, they are- 
constructed by the force of Productive Imagination and are essentially 
negative lelative and dialectical. After having rejected divergent , 
opinions, Dignaga repeats that knowledge produced by words cognizes 
reality by the method of "Repudiating the Contraiy», 1 e. negatively 
or dialectically. 

Jinendrabuddln interrupts his commentary at this place® of 
Dignaga’s text and gives the following snmmaiy of 'his theory, which 
I here translate in full 


§ 2 Jhtendbabuddhi on the Theory oe the Negative 
-Meaning op Names. 0 


a) All names are negative 


(Pram samuce -utti ad Y 11) «Therefoie the meaning of a word 
consists in a lepudiation of the disciepant meaning". ..This means# 
(as is clernly seen in such names) as ..possessing origination.., etc, that 
they contain in then own meaning a lepudiation of the disciepant 
(This theoiy lias been mentioned at the beginning and now it is) 
established «bj a rejection of all conflicting opinions#. 


IffnoHfyiftf rsabhicarSc ca, ibid V 2 Cp TSP, p 277 Zi-najSitiab do 
bhedanam tacala ananiyai J 0 

2 NS Xl,I.G5 * 1 ♦ 

® Cp. ViSSIa-amalavail Tanjnr, Mdo, vol. us (Peking), pp. ass ff 
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(S16. 25). "Negation is double, says he, it is eithei special 1 or 
simple* The special contains an affirmation of the contraiy. In its 
turn it also is double, it eithei is logical* 01 ontological 4 

(317. 2). The logical variety of qualified Negation is the mental 
image* which we cognize mour peiceptual judgments* (as an Uniiei- 
sal) which has one and the same form pcivnsne (thiough many 
objects) 7 


The ontological variety of qualified Negation represents puie leal- 
ity, when ctery thing nmenl (i. e evciy ideality) has been brushed • 
away fioin it (It is the Tlung-in-Itself). 8 

(317. 5). The essence of the logically Negatne Meaning will now 
be defined. ' 

It lias been stated befoio 6 that just as the 3a> Halt and othm 
medicinal plants hate one and the sntne febrifuge influence, without 
the piesence mall of them of one peivasive universal foirn, just so 
such things as the bundled and the black cow etc, although they by 
then nntuie are separate things, neieitheless become the causes of 
the some lepeated uniform image, without any leality of a univeisa 
in them. This is simply a similanty of action “ On the haSis of these 
flimilnr ef fip.iPTir.ips, by an immediate evpenence of them, a concepUve 
knowledge is pioduced In this conceptual cognition appears the form 
of the object, its image, its reflex 11 (Reflex and object) become iden l ed, 
(but this leflex pioves to be a dialectical concept) and tbe nameo 
Negation (or Contiaiy-Repudiation) is applied to it It is a concep , 
it is mental, 14 it contains nothing external, (it lesides m fl.e head of 


1 paryudasa 
s pratajya-prattseSha 


a buddhy-almala 

* arlha-atmala 

5 lmddJa-praU bha so 
® adhyamsila 

1 That it to say that what is Universal in a thing is 


merely a negation of 11 ® 




is idiSimyena 

is eantaijiata 

' H plane eumund'fliilM anyam _ 
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asserting one's own meaning) this view, is lejected. Indeed the meaning 
is then that just as the particle of negation has no other function than 
denial, (just so eveiy woid) can have no othei function than the repu- 
diation of the disciepant , * . 

(285. h. 1) -But is the view of a double meaning really, a different 
view? The mistake found in this new, (i p. the mistake that it con- 
tradicts the text of DignSga), will it not also extend to this (other 
view, because Dignaga speaks of the woid’s «own» meanmg)?*No, it 
will not! because the lepudiation of the contrary is the 
exclusive meaning (of eveiy word) And thcie is no contradiction 
(with the statement of Dignaga). because the «own» meaning of the 
woid is just.repudiation of the control y (and nothing else) It is heie 
expiessed by the term (-Contrary Repudiation », Indeed the aim of the 
text of Dignaga is that the woid itexpiesses par differential)^ its 
own meaning 


(285 h 2) Another consideration 1 (We use Position and Contra- 
position as two diffeient figuies in Syllogism,, the one is affirmation, 
the other negation). If we enjoin something special, we understand 
that it is different fiom something else. The practice of enjoining 
something is understood as a position and contraposition. The words aic 
thus expressive of affirmation and repudiation Theie is thus only one 
part of this relation which must he understood as a .repudiation of 
the contrary (285. h. 4) But heie it is maintained that woids signify 
exclusively special meanings (such meanings namely which consist in 
a negation of the discrepant) (There is only one meamng, theie is 
between affirmation and negation of the contrary) no such lelation 
that the one would characterize the othei ' 


(2S5. b 4) However, do we not m common life undei stand the 
words of speech either as having a sense of affirmation alone oi of 
negation alone’ ’ 

Xo that is not so! (The words express only negations. 'only diffe- 
rences!). because a pme afiumation without any (implied) negation is 
senseless (itcomcys no definite) remit. (285. b 6). We likewise neier 
can take oui stand on any pme negation There is no contraposition 
without a (concsponding) position, neither is there any position 


»s:.” 
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(accoiding to one system ), 1 or else (accoiding to the Realists) it is pro- 
duced by the Soul and its interaction with an innei sense, an onter 
sense and an external object. All these factors aie separate units, 
there is in them no parading Umveisal unity, (but they produce 
together one combined result). Just so a iimSqpa and other single 
objects, without having in themselves any mutually pervasive real 
unity at all, being expenenced (by evciy obseivei) in his own mmd 
separately, neieitheless produce a single united presentation They 
stimulate oui faculty of Productive Imagination and the (several acts 
of tins imagination) cieate a united reflex 3 which becomes a single 
concept® 

(286 a. 8) And this (single ^presentation contiives) m some way 
to lepiesent us (a senes of things) having different forms, as thongli 
they wcie non-diffeient. It lepresents a unity between the characteri- 
zed (particular) and the characterizing (general). By imputation it 
siipenmposes its own undifferentiated leflex upon this (plurality of 
individual things) The natiue of this faculty of Concepts consists in 
this that it effaces the diffeience of individual forms (and leplaces 
them by one general form) 

(286 b. 1) Now this (puiely lntemSlfljeneral reflex is believed 
by mistaken humanity to he an external thing. It is extended so as 
to cover many diffeient individuals, to represent them as projected in 
the external woild and to endow them with causal efficacy. 

(286 b. 2). Thus a puiely mental thing is converted into an 
external object. It is projected and dispersed* in the external world 
as though (it were so many real objects). And such aie the habits of 
thought of common humanity that they believe this projection to 
lepiesent a real TJmveisal.® (286. b. 3). How is it then that we main- 
tain that the meaning of a woid is such a Umveisal and that it 
consists meiely m a lepudiation of the contraiy? (Yes, indeed!) Just 
this very Universal is nothing but a repudiation of the contrary. 
(286. b 3). How is it then that what makes the difference of every - 
external object from other objects is (nothing but the mental opera- 


i Cp my CC , p 54 ff 

s iha-mt-dad-par snan-la = aVheia-prnttbMia 
a rnam-par-rtog-pai Sc s-jm = mtalpa-iyflaiia. 

4 hun-iu-lipliTO-ha-iUd =prajpaHctta 

s Lit. 286 b 2-3 "This projection-dispersion of things entirely residing in 

** «ternal, ,s settled by the cognker, according to Ids 
manner of thinking, ns & Universal » $ 

Eidwrbatsky, I ^ 
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alone). They have' Unitv, since they aie the same in each (particular), 
they aie eternal (logically) since their (negative) substratum is never 
- destroyed, (it remains the same m erery changing individual) the« 
inlieie in -eveiy individual in then full completeness They possess 
Unity, Etermtv and Munence 1 (although they are purely negative 
or relative) Thus the meaning of molds is Negation (i. e. distinction 
fiom) othm meanings This thcoiy is picferable since (as compared 
with the leallstic one) it has many advantiges'». s 


Such is the essence of the Buddhist Dialectical Method It maint- 
ains that all concepts and the names expressing them ate negative, 
because they express then own meaning through a negation of 
the contiaiy. Since, aceoidmg to some intei preteis, this is-also the 
fundamental meaning of Hegel s dialectical method, vre may, foi want 
of anothei teim.-cali it the Buddhist Dialectical Method. But vie must 
carefully note that theie is accmding to the Buddhists no contra- 
diction between cause and eftect (theie is simple otherness) nor is 
-theie any self-development of the concept Development and movement 


belongs to lcnhty. not to logic . 8 

- But on the other hand, the Buddhist Dialectical Method contains 
the solution of the quanel betueen Nominalism 
Concepts aie purely negative, their universality, theh s * a ^ d - 
their inheience aie explained as being mental logical and distort • 
There is no contradiction for a Universal to be at <mce 
and contmually piesent in a mult.tade of things if * 
negativ e mart of distmction from other things Smce all concept- 


i Salta-mtyatut-an^asaTiiatelalca - T , r .„ n .i ri ,hu<Sdiu, Sletr- 

s To these comments on Dignilga 5 Dialectic Vr ,. h m of pisr- 

ksita end KamalaSHa we'origioally mtenirfloadd aWa ^ 

ttara's tract on the same subject of ^ saUj ect But ,t 

112. ff 252 — 2G1) It Is r®* 8 P 8 1110 bes ‘ e X!, and besides TSenspa- 
toted too bulky to be inserted m the pwsent vo , founded on 

nisra’s summary translated * vol II, » ««* u i — mvmlU 
ifc Although the coro of ^a^wtati’s exposiftmtbat Dharmuuara I»r. 

tWho-lbeoryas a S 

alitf of these images to , 1B609tt hola-uen Contradictory ft*** and 

* Tb t TZZSto l g Bonedotto Croce) will notice .bat tie Bud 

--jsnsssi.*— 
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is proved (that the Universal is the internal product which illusively 
appears as an external reality ). 1 


c) Controversy with the Realist 

(287. a. 2). To 'this (the Realist) who maintains (the external 
reality) of Umveisals makes the following objection. If a ntree« were 
nothing over and above the negation of a «non-tree», we never could 
explain the first cognition of a tree. Indeed at the time of the first 
cognition "of a tiee, we do not yet know what a non-tree is. If to the 
question «what is a non-tree», we then answer «it is not a. tree», and 
to the question «what is a tree?« we answer «it is not a non-tree**, 
this would mean arguing in a circle. Therefore it is impossible by 
a mere repudiation of the contrary to fix a name upon a merely lela- 
tive object, which has no (independent) stand m our in tellec t 

(287. a. 6). (The Tianscendentalist). However, if you by convention 
fix the name upon the (leal) Universal «tree», do you then rescind 
the non-tiees or not? Supposing yon are (willing) to rescind them, 
but without previously knowing what a tree is, you will not know 
how to do it. At that time indeed the cognizing (human mind) does 
not yet know what a tree is. He appioaches the problem just with 
the desire to know what a tree and what a non-tree aie. And not 
knowing it, how will he know how to rescind the non-trees fiom 
(the connotation) of the word? 

Without knowing it, with a word formed without repudiating the 
contrary, it will be impossible for him, in his practical behaviour m 
life, to distinguish (the non-trees from the trees), just as it will be 
impossible for him to distinguisch the variety called hmiqpS (if he- 
does not previously know what a non-taSapa is) (287, a. 7) If we giveT 
a name to a thing without having previously distinguished it (from 
other things), we in our practical behaviour will not be able to mni-o 
a distinction (so as to reach what we want) and to avoid (what wp do 

i e >' “■* 11 * 1W* tt. mJ .ZStUlt 

general without ha ving distinguished (the general meaning of the term) 

sal j tins has been 1^7 ° m ' e * e0nnectea ide * form of n W- 
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ment of some of the problems, as well as m their solution is un- 
mistakable and lias atti acted the attention of scholms 1 

These aie problems to which neither yes, not no,- not both, m 
ueithei, can be given as an answer. They aie absolutely nnanswaable, 
but the human mind necessarily encounters them, Onr Season in 
dealing with them becomes « dialectical », l e self-conti adictory. 

The school of the MSdhyamik&s has > extended this verdict to 
the kuhlan understanding m geneial and to all concepts without 
exception. They all on analysis appeal to contain coniaadictions. Tho 
human mind contains a logic of illusion, jraco no objects, congiuent 
with its concepts, aie given at alL They consist of parts which sublate 
each the other. < 

Candmklrti summarizes tire cential conception of the Madhya- 
miko method in the following woids . 8 

«Simple humanity 8 imagines (l. e constructs dialectically) and 
dichotomizes * Matter and (Mmd s , etc.), without going to the bottom' 
<of the dichotomy) ... But all Buch (imagined dialectical) concepts 5 
form an mveterated Habit of Thought , 8 cooval with the beginning)^ 
world-process® They arise in a piocess of Dispei sion-mto-Mamfold. 
(of the original Unity of the Umveise). Thus aie aeated (in couples 
the dialectical) concepts 11 of cognition and cognized; the object 
(expressed) and the subject (expressing it); agent and action, 
cause and effect; a jar and a cloth; a diadem and a vehicl , 
woman and nfan, profit and loss, pleasure and pain;fame 
and infamy; blame and praise, etc. etc. All 

1 C p O Franks, Kant a die altindische Philosophy » «Zm Etl “ c ™ g ““ 

(HtUe, woft P m-iw, cp 

' antinomy of infinite -diroiMity op below in the section on the 1MMW 
External World, under Idealism, and 8. Sohny er, Piesanmpads, p XXI 

2 Madhy, vrttl, p 8B0 
8 JtBla-prthag-^nna 

* *t 

8 riipadi. 
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know that u these alone are tices» and it will follow by itself that 
«all objects in which (this foim) is not reflected are non-tices» 
(287. b. 8) This (theory which takes its stand on the fact of a direct 
perception of (he same thing) becomes impossible on the Mutual 
Negation thcoiy, 1 because on that theory the form pei ccived is one 
flung and the thing which was standing before us at the tune of fiist 
name-giving is subsequently never apprehended any more. And even if 
it wcie cognized, that conciote particular tree which was seen at the 
time of the first name-giving is never recognized m another tiee We 
never can say «this is that very tiee (which we have seen before)**, 
Theiefoie a palaia oi any other variety of trees will be different from 
that particulai perceived tiee just m the same degree iu which it is 
diffeient fiom a jar oi any othci object, because no pervasive form 
(equally evistmg m all varieties of trees and uniting them into one real 
species) is being admitted. 

(288 a 2) (The Tiansccndentahst) But look, sec' This your 
theoiy is similai to the Negation theoiyi (You assume pervasive reali- 
ties, really existing in the things belonging to the same cla^s; 
we admit similai stimuli produced by sepaiate objects which do not 
contain any peivasive unity in themselves). (238 a 2). Indeed, these 
objects (the tiees) me eveiy one of them a separate thing (a monad) 
But neveithdess they, eveiy one of them, by their own nature pioduce 
one and the same effect of recognition, which the othei objects (the 
non-tiees) do not pioduce. Having produced a discriminating judgment 
of the foim "these things aie the cause of my lecognition, others are 
not**, the human intellect thus divides (the Universe of Discouise) 
into these two groups Thus it is that this my recognition apprehends, 
(although) mdncctly, an identical object only because it is produced 
by a thing which has an identical lesult, (not because there is an 
identical external thing m existence) (288 a 4). Thus the dichoto- 
mizing (opeiations of our mind), which are the outcome of (different 
objects) producing one and the same lesult consists m a recognition 
which receives the foim of a Universal piojected into the external 
world m an objectivizrag perceptual judgment. These dichotomies 
appeal ns separate individual images, seemingly endowed 
with externality, seemingly endowed with causal efficiencr 

and seemingly endowed with some kind of mvaiiahle 
connection ' 
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exist some common ground between the VaiSegikas and tbo Biiddlnst 
logicians, with all that radical differeneo which ensues fiom the real- 
istic pimciples of the ft at and idealistic views of the latter 

t1le01 >’ of N «SAhve Sanies was We same as 
the fate of Buddhist logic in gcneial It did not sunive the extraction 
of Buddhism m the land of its birth. Together with Buddhism the 
theory migrated to ITbct-wheio it exists up to om own tune 
Its appeal ance m India was met l»y a unanimons protest of nil 
othei schools. Even Prabhakara, the «fnend of the Buddhists*, who 
followed them in their theoiy of Negation, could not Mow them 
all the length of accepting their theory of Negative Names. He evid- 
ently could not lcmain a Mrmnmsaka, if he followed them so fai The 
Mimamsakas became the leadcis m the fight against the theoiy of 
Dignifga A school whose valuation of Speech and of Names had all 
the character of religious veneiation, — foi whom theWoid was an 
eternal positive Ens ousting in an eternal union with the things 
denoted by it, — foi whom tho Word was &st of all the word of the 
holy Sciiptuie; tlus school could evidently only be shocked m the 
highest degieo by 'a theoiy which lednceB tho names to mcic con- 
ventional negative signs of diffa entiation. Noi could tbo Nniyayiks 
who believed that the positive meaning of words was established by 
God, look favomably npon it. The argument of the Bealists of all 
shades is always the same Theie me positive things and them me 
negative tilings Reality consists m existence and non-existence. The 
positive things aie denoted by positive names, the negative ones by 
the addition of the negative particle «non» 

B ham alt a , 1 the lhetoncian, rejected Dignaga's theory on the 
score that if the woids were leally all negative, thmc should be other 
words, or means of expiession, for positive things. If the meaning of 
the word «cow» wcie really the negation of the non-cow, then some 
othei word would be needed to ox pi ess tho different fact of a positnc 
perception of the domestic animal possessing horns, a dewlap, and 
other characteristic signs A word cannot have two dtffciont and even 
opposite meiuugs. Since accoidmg to the theory of Negation the 
negative meaning is the principal one and the positive Mows in 
its trail, we accoidingly m contemplating a cow must in tho m 
place have the idea of «non-cow» and aftei that the secondaij.i e 

of the coir 


l TSP, p 291- f.'tt 
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which we never professed) They maintain that this theory means 
a blnnt denial of every reality and theieupon they are always ready 
to insult us. By tins sober expounding alone of what the essence of 
* Negation is, we ha\e lepudiated all theii objections and thu& (we 
deem') that om 1 enemy is crushed. 

In older to repudiate him a great deed must have been achieved 
(by DignSgal and now it is enough dwelling upon this vast subject 1 )). 


§ 3 SantibakSita and KahalaSIla on the negative meaning 
OP WOBDS. 

The following is a statement of just the same theory of' Dignfiga 
concerning the Negative Meaning of words (ajwha), hut in a some- 
what different phrasing. It belongs to Santiraksita and his cornmen- 
tatoi Kamalahln 1 It lays more stress on the fact that the woids 
of our speech, although directly meaning a concept 01 a universal, 
mduectly lefei to the paibcular real thing They call the Thing also 
Negation; since it is something unique in itself, it is a nnegation of 
all the thiee woilds ». 4 It is « ontological)) ( arfkatmala ) negation, that 
is, the positive substratum of a negative concept. The main idea is 
just the same as the one emphasized by Jmendrabuddhi, namely, 
that the woids express their own meaning through negation. 
They are theiefore negative Without negation they express nothing, 
they can express something only dialectically, i. o. m couples of 
mutual negation. Lotze 8 comes very near to this theory when he 
says— «the affirmative positing of a contents and the negative 
exclusion of everything other are so intimately connected, that we, in 
older to expiess the simple meaning of affirmation, can avail 
ouisehes of expressions which mean... only negation (?')». 
This is exactly the thesis of Dignaga, although expressed with some 
astonishment Lotze nevertheless thinks that there is an affirmation 
in names, and that negation is here (m names and concepts) something 
quite iliffeient fiorn affirmation. Where the real affirmation lies 
accoiding to the Buddhists, will appear m the sequel. We now pio’ 
ceed to quote Santirakiita. i 


1 

2 
S 


Cp T. S pp 274— S6G (sabdartha-parlksa) 

(rathlya-ujairtia 

Logiks, § li 
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ness. E. g., instead of defining Concomitance as a necessary con- 
nection of the effect with its canSe, it is defined as the connection 
of the cause ninth the counterpart of the absolute non-existence of, 
the result". Instead of teliing that smoke is the logical reason, it is 
mentioned in the guise of «the counterpart of the absolute non- 
existence of the smoke ». z Such twisted negative definitions are ' 
exceedingly in vogue in later Nyflya and form its characteristic feature. 


- § 5. ExmoKsAN Parallels. 

a) Kant and Hegel 

In the preceding pages we have made a statement of Dignaga’s 
theory concerning the negative essence of all names and sill concepts. 
We have it as much as possible in the own words of Dignsga 
and of lus Indian interpreters. We have called it atheoiy of Dialectics. 
Wo also could have called it a theory of Negativity or Eelatmty. 
There aie good reasons m favour of each of these names, which, if 
not directly convertible, stand very near to one another.' According to 
the method followed in this woifc we now will proceed to quote some 
parallels from the history of European philosophy, which, by way o 
similarity and contrast, are likely to throw some reflection on to 
Indian standpoint, and at the same time will justify our dwiccofto 
term Dialectics as the most appropriate for the designation of Di^ga 
theory. Leaving alone the parallels found m amaent Greece imd* 
mediaeval Europe, some of whieh have been mention^ L when 
ing the law of Contradiction, we can turn our attenbo 

PM ATO 0 ^ng to Kant the Dialectic is a logic of illusion* ^ ^ ^ 
every dlSS There ore two* kinds of illusion, the one is 
simple, the other is the natural illusion of the human 
dealing with the four problems of 1) Infinity, 2) Into 
S') Free Will and 4) a Necessary Ultimate Being. These ar 
nntoll i. e. prebiems that cannot he logically answered neither 

1 h^i<manSdk0^rui^an^lhSva-praUyo^-smya-^m^^ 

yarn, where M» to 0, Tarkas.ugr** 

? <* 016 ? ttB aooiente ’ 0PE,P ’' 4S 
Gp, howovor &rote, Anst , ?• r 
1 * Ibid , p« 
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the observei). It is merely (imagined as something external) in a 
peiceptual judgment. 1 * 

(317. 25) Bat why then the name of Negation is given (to this 
image which does not seem to be negation at all)? There aie four 
reasons, (a pnndpalone and tbieedeuvativeones). The principal is the 
.following one. The image itself appears only owing to its being dis- 
tinguished fiom other images. (If it is not distinguished from otlicis, 
it reflects nothing). It is called Negation, because it is distinguished 
ftom otheis, it is a negation of them. 9 

But although haring in itself nothing of the external particular 
object, the general image is neveitheless connected with it in thice 
diffeient respects; 

1) The image is the cause guiding our purposeful actions, and mating 
- us reach the particular external object. The image is thus legarded 

as the cause, although really it is the effect, of the partic ular thing; 

2) Or, on the conti ary, the object leached m a purposeful action, 
is regarded as its cause, (although italso is its effect); since the general 
image is the result of a direct sense-perception of the particular object. 
It is the expedient by which the image is produced. 3 

3) It is a natural illusion of the human mind to identify with the 
particular thing its (general) image which is nothing but a constmction 
of productive imagination. 

(318. 9). We go over to the ontological Negation* ~ 

The name of Negation can also he applied (indirectly) to the 
Thmg-m-Itself, because it contains a difference from, oi a negation of, 
all othei things. The (feature of a) repudiation of the discrepant is 
also present This is meant It is thus intimated that the meaning of 
negation is indirectly 5 applied also to the Thmg-m-Itself* 

(31S. 15) What is the essence of the 'simple Negation 0 


1 adhyaiasiia 

2 aihtta-iaatu = anya-asambaddha-uistu. 

5 Lit. (SIS 1) - Either by imputing to tie cause the quality of tie effect 

’ ^ ’ V b<U " g the cause of 3 ( roal particular) thing, lt fc d.atiuguished from’ 

Vftcu, or by imputing to the effect the quality of the cause. He show* it Because 
n goes through the door of the unconnected thing Unconnected means unbound 
to the other. This is just the door of the thing, the expedient Own. ,, ,, ,, 
perception such an image (concept) arises., P *** lts d,rrct 

* arthaimala-apoha t - ' ~ 

6 Read na mtikhyalah 

i.w 
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and the Indians. Empirical objects will then be entirely constructed 
on a foundation of transcendental reality. But they will sot be 
constructed dialectically, whereas according to Dignliga they also 
will be constructed dialectically, just as the notions of Infinity etc . 1 , 
Tins falls m line with ITegclian views. «The Universality of a concept, 
says Hegel, is posited through its Negativity, the concept is 
identical with itself only inasmuch as it is a negation ofitsoimnegataii’ 
This sounds exactly ns the Indian theory Hint all umversals are nega- 
the s , e. g , a cow is nothing over and above the negation of its own 
negation! it is «not a non-cow». "The Dialectic, says Hegel, * is aa 
eternal contemplation of one’s own self in the other», i. e. in the non- 
self. H The Negative ii, says he, "is also positive. The ConhnMoiy 
does not result in an absolute Nought, in a Null, but essentially ffi a 
negation of its own special contents ». s The step which was tata by 
Kant when he established lus antinomies waB "infinitely important", 
nr rnr^m g t o Hegel,® since the Dialectic became then "again asserted 
as a necessity for the Reason" «The dofinitness of a concept is its 
Negativity posited as affirmation ». This is the proposition of Spun® 
omnts detenninaho cst negatio, it has "infinite importance ».’ . 

So far there is apparently complete coincidence between this aspect 
of Hegel’s Dialectic and Dignaga’s theory. What a concept meMs 15 
nothing but the Negation of the contrary. Negativity is muted Asr- 
mation is relative, it is not an affirmation in itself, it 13 a1s ° * " 

tion. Hegel therefore maintains 8 "that light is negative and to™® 
positive, wirtue m negative and vice positive". ^ 


das oben die bestllndige Behanptung «•»*«**• “JE" b^K 
den Grand, das YowtellungevermSgen, seiner Smnlmltetg®^ 
obor sie surf n.cbtder Staff dersalben. If to Is pjito 

(Grand s= Kraft) to erolte the corresponding image by stmmla g P. 
imagination, the coincidence mil be nearly complete witv» me* 11 * 

iCp. above p. 469. Even sneh a general notion 88 «« 

iron DignBga’s Heta-makba m TSP, p B19 21. 

3 "Wise. dor IiOgiki n. 240. 

* anya-vS/Striti-rFjia 

4 Encyolop., p 192 , 

s W. d. Logit, I SS. 

4 Ibid., II 491. 

1 1bid , 1. 300 1 , 

B Ibid.. II 66. 
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(319. 23). At fiist we experience internally the thing as it exists 
(present to our senses). Then the desire to express it in language 
arises. Then the organs of speech are set m motion and a woid is 
pionounced. When the word is connected in this mducct way with, 
the external thing, such as file etc., wc implicitly cognize thepniticu- 
lar object ns distinguished fiom all dissmuhu things. 

(319 23). Theiefore the second and third meaning of 'Negation, 
i e its meaning as simple negation and its meaning lefcning to tho 
thing itself as distinguished from all otheis. these two meanings are 
the metaphorical (secondaiy) meanings of Negation. (The principal is 
the meaning of the image, or concept, which is distinguished fiom all 
othei "concepts and repiesents thus a negation of them) 

(320 7) (The objection 1 thnt accoidmg to this theory the woids 
lepresent meie negation and that theiefore something else must he 
found to represent affii nation, is not founded), because we ma intain 
that the paiticular (real) thing is also suggested by a name. And this 
meaning is affnmation. not negation. It is the indirect meaning 
of the woicl When we say that a word «denotes», this means that 
it pioduces a Negation which is included in the definite- 
ness of its concept (or image); it produces an image which 
is distinguished from among all other images and which 
(also) distinguishes its own object, the paiticular thing, 
fiom all other things. 

Thus it is that the theoiy of our Master (Digngga) contains no 
contradiction, (it does not assume m the meaning of words meie 
negations without leaving any room for affirmation).. » 

(315. 15). ..The countei-theoiy of the Realist Uddvotokara 
assumes real Universal representing each of them a real Unity, an 
Eternal Ensand an Ens wholly inherent in every attaining particular. 
It is the piesence of this real Universal that imparts definiteness 
and constancy to knowledge according to his theoiy. But our Master 
DignSga answeis, that his Negative (or Distinctive) Meanings (possess 
all the advantages which are supposed to belong to real Universale 


bt pei -ceived, while thomroersal -.cate is con-ceived Bat this whole mannei < 
viewing oar dealings with Universal has to be abandoned when the relation c 
a mental occnrenco to its ..object, is regarded as merely indirect and cL 

The prctiibandhali, ISP., p, gjg 22 : 

xh& mental content is, of course, &lira\ s mirticnlfti* w 9r .j a. * J 

- “means a cannot be settled * wha 

BhSmaha, cp TSP .p m T 3 kD0 ™«' ts connections,. 
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sensation jast as he denies the difference between the senses and the 
understanding as two heterogeneous sonrses of our knowledge. The 
senses are for him a modification of the spirit. 1 

In summaiizmg roughly the mutual position of Kant, Hegel and 
> Dignaga regarding the three cognitive faculties of the Senses, the 
Understanding and theBeason we con establish the following* 
points. 

1} Kant assumes three cognitive faculties: the Senses, the Under- 

- s tandin g and Season. Of them the Beason alone is dialectical. 

2) Hegel abolishes the difference' between the Senses Mid the 
Understanding and changes the relation between the Understanding 
and the Beason. All objects] or concepts, are viewed by the Under- 
standing non-dialecticaJly and by the Beason dialectically. 

3) Dignaga abolishes the difference between Understanding and 
Beason, but retains the radical difference between the Senses and tte 
Understanding. The senses ore then the non-dialectal source of know- 

- ledge and the Understanding is aB the while dialectal. 

4) Kant and Dignsga, just as they ag l ee m 
difference between the Senses and the Understanding, like 

in a common recognition <rf the Tbing-m-lfcelf as the “ te > 
dialectical, source of all leal knowledge. Hegel, on the otter h at, 
follows Fichte and Shelling m them dialectical destruction of fte 

UtfL toHwrs 

they are kept asunder on the plane of Logic, bu rg 
whole on the plane of metaphysics. 

b) J. S.' Mill and A. Bain. 

We now at last know that there is absolutely no definite 
which would not be negation. A thought 

^onid also affirm nothing. - 

own meaning through nega 1 ^ word itself is negative. Ncg«* 
negation is an impbri consequence. The word iteeii is nega« 

-istence remembers to *«*»“ oxwn 
represents «it* own wmo)»l«*«> nn> 
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and names aic negative, the Buddhists would probably have said 
that Hegel was light in pioclamiug that Negativity is the Sonl of 
the world. Hotrcier the noild also consists not only of a Soul, 
but also of a Body. IVhat the body of the world, according to the 
Buddhists. i«. we shall see later on. 


§ 4. Histohical Sketch of the Development of the 
Buddhist Dialectical Method. 

The Dialectical Method of the Buddhists developed gradually fiom - 
insignificant, hu£ chaiacteristic germs affecting some piohlems only, 
into a general theory of the Undci standing whose essence, as a special 
somce of cognition, has been found to bo dialectical. Three periods 
aie to be distinguished, 1) the eaily period (Hmayana), 2) early 
MahSyHna 3) the critical school of Logicians. 

The eailicst records contain the statement that the founder of 
Buddhism has lefused to give an answ'or on some metaphysical que~ _ 
stions. These questions ore, 1) four questions regaidmg the beginning - 
of the world, viz, there is a beginning, theie is not, or both, or nei- - 
thei, 2) four similai questions legnrding its end, 3) foni questions 
on the identity between the body and the Ego, and 4) two questions 
legai ding the suivival oi not of the Saint after death. It will be 
noticed that the chaiacteristic quadulemmic formulation is similar to 
the one used by Plato in his Parmenides for similar piohlems. 1 

Leaving alone their scholastic formulation, the 14 questions lednce 
to two fundamental problems, tbe problem of Infinity and the problem - 
of the Absolute. The similarity with Eant’s antinomies in the state- 


1 In Jus celebrated bonk on Bnddhs, which at present impresses one as being 
a rather naive account of Buddhist ideas, the Jate Prof H. Oldenberg bos never- ' 
theless not overlooked the dialectical character of Buddhism from its beginning 
« The sophists », says he, ncannot be absent iu a place where a Socrates is to comes 
(BuddhaW, p 80) But not only in the sense of sophistry does the dialectical 
character belong to early Baddhism, it contains also the natural dialectic of the 
human mind when it begins to deal with the ultimate problems of Infinity and 
the Absolute (ibid, pp.8I. 232, 315 ft) Trof. H Oldenberg calls this dialectic 
•moderately eleven) (ictnig pciramW), but this appreciation cannot carry much 
weight, since it belongs to a time when the right understanding and translation of 
the fiudamontal tedrnii al terms of duHha, Mama, snmtlara and pratitya-samut- 
pada, without which Buddhism is unthinkable, was yet in its infancy. 
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led «piivnUvc»; they arc equivalent m their signification to a positive 
and negative name taken together, being a name of something which 
might have been expected to iiave a certain attribute, but which hss 
it not; c. g., tlic word ..blind.. which is not equivalent to «not seeing", 
since it is applicable only to things that can see, or did see, winch 
me expected to sce». This remark contains the gem of Dharmakrrtt's 
and Sigwart’s theory of negation and shouid not be restricted to names 
called privative, but extended to all negation m general The conclusion 
would apparent]) be that all names are "positive and negative taken 
together", since all arc privative in some respect. 

Thus conclusion has been resolutely asserted by A. Bam with the 
rather unexpected by him result that he has heeu accused of having 
fallen into the Hegelian heresy and of having betrayed the Suth of 

Empiricism . 1 ' , _ , 

He indeed has maintained that all names are positive andnegafave 
together, that there is no affirmation which would not be negation at 
the same time, neither is there a negation winch would notbe an 
affirmation at the same time. It follows that there is no affinnahon 
in itself, nor is there a real negation in itself, but every 
the same time when it affirms also denies. This is nearly 
stance of HignHga's view and Prof. A. Barn »U» j* nm 
without feeling the abyss in which he a falling He f 
not think that Negativity is the Soul of the Oniveme He > 
that there are positive things and negative things f 

word expresses both®. But if the same 

positive as well as of the negative flung, it hma ij ^ 

to determine which things ore positive d tochange 

fact, says Bain,* positive and negativemust always be - Jr* « 

— x B radlcy TW*,P 168, «» *«» * Be*'. 

th« «*ool or Experience li 0 J . tendency to toft 

«Lew of Relativity.., approved by J. S Mill, b „ . atttaal negation 

In that direction. Oar cognition ee it *»»«.' ‘ ® bKlnm of the preseaccof 

Of the two proport.ee Each ba« a port* tfiZg^a*****"? 
toother ae ita negative# Emotions, ? ) qnite '!* 

Ah omlnona ntterance really f^Expcnonc/# bad any l-*£ 

on the edge of a of Hegctcooa.ets not at aU » * 

of the facte, they WMddtow Once laywitb Prof ®“» 

defect, bat in the exoese of ^ rda t,on» held 

know only relation... onco“e«J J alm prmmple of o 
joslUTea and negaUTCB, ^ 

jjogeluniemi.. 

» Logie, loo. 
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Manifold disappears without leaving any trace in the Void (of Relati- 
vity), as soon as the 'essence of all separate existence is perceived 
to he relative (and ultimately unreal) ». 

Candraktrti in his examples here thiows into the same bag con- 
tradictory and contrary opposition. A jar and a cloth are .opposed 
mduectly, inasmuch as a cloth enters into the category of non-jars. 
The opposition of man and woman is an exhaustive dichotomy. The 
■opposition of blame and praise, or, moie 'precisely, of blame and not- 
blame, is « complete and mutual » exclusion, or contradiction. Every- 
thing created by the understanding is created in couples or, as 
Jinendiabuddhi puts it, there are only «twm-biothers» boin 
m the lealm of the Undei standing The parts of such couples 
sublate each the other by their relativity, or the mutual negativity of 
then dnfimfacms. The result is, as Kant expresses it, nihil negativiun 
ir> epraesentabile or, ih the language of the MiEdhyamikas, «the Void 
of all separate objects »* and the unique reality of the Undispersed, 
non-manifold Whole.* 

The school ot the Buddhist Logicians, although fully admitting the 
dialectical character of all the concepts of the Understanding, objects 
to the wholesale unreality of knowledge and admits the pure reality 
of a non-dialectical Thmg-in-Itself behind every couple of dialectical 
concepts. 

The theory of Dignaga may perhaps have been paitly influenced, 
in its logical aspect, by some views entertained in the school of the 
Vaisesikas. This school has probably received its name- from the Cat- 
egory of Diffeience which it assumed as an objective reahty residing 
on eveiy individual thing, m atoms as well as in ubiquitous substances 
Every object, according to this tow, contains both Similarity sfnd Dissi- 
imlanty as residing m it. 8 If we reduce both these residents to the single 
-one of Diffeience and brush aside its realistic chaiacter, we shallhave 
just the essence of Dignaga’s theory, i e. puiely negative and purely 
mental Umveisals. In this pomt, as in some otheis, there to 


i sana-Wiaiastabhaia-liinyata — sarva-dhavma-iunyata 
* msprapailca. 


sCp above, p 449—450 The wording of VS. I 2 6 suggests the theory that 
on the one end of the scale, to salts, there is samanya only and no w Sesa, while on 
other end, to atoms and ubiquitous substances, there is vtiesa and no samanya 
Bat already PraSastpSda assumes antya-uScsas only. The later definition a tv- 

8Uggest some B,mJttritr tbB 
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tie so-called privative “ n7 , 0 „ s , a ^ s "Some names 

»„ r ^ ** ^ 

same hme», savs Bam ^ ^ md * mh ™ * the 

' mean what yoTsayTro nlt 'T T S"®* 1 %Do *« 

rr rc^rzK s? 

“ TJle sa ? s ie > 9 that all things consist of yes and ho of 

£*“ «»a ■»«»»«, ta ta, aM 

j*"’ Cs »t*»«'l*. » pointed out bp Trendelonta” Am* 
mg to this view, «a definite thing easts only inasmuch as it is not 

uoumtag ..Ho „„ m — y, os , ,2™, aX." . JJ 

. only because he is neither a stone, nor a Hon, nor an ass, ete.». . 
Sigwart rejects this view as a dangerous haesy preparing the way to 
nil Hegelianism), with its confusion of logic and reality. But he con- 
- fesses that then he is quite at a loss to explain negation! «lhe question, 
says he* is to know why 'are we m need of those subjective arewte 
m order to cognize the world of Beality m which no counterpart 
of oui negative thought can be detected?.. To this question no 
answer is given. Sigwart apparently escapes to Hegelianism at the 
price of sacrificing negation] AH names should be positive, because no 
counterpart of the negative ones can be detected 1 

He then proceeds, to ask, can incompatibility be explained by 
negation? «Man» is incompatible with every e non-man «. The same 
thing cannot be a man and a non-man together. But the «non-nian», 
the oux gndpawa ; of Aristotle, is not something real* It means 
- 1 Logic/ p xes. 

* Logik, L I7L 
*IbM 


* Bigwart bestows taunts upon Kant’s Infinite Judgment and tries to make 
it ridiculous (ibid., p. 182 — 165) Lotae angrily attacks it (Logics, p 62} Sat 
H. Cohen defends it {Loglk, d r. Erk., p. 74} From the Bnddiust point of wotr 
all diatribes against 'the infinite judgment are discarded by pointing to tbe feet 
that non- A ib real just in the same measure as A, for there is absolutely n0 ^ 
without its implied dififcrenco from non-A. Both are dialectical constraoboM. 
Besides the A is just as infinite as the non-A. The judgment a this is whites, e &, 
refers to apointofdcmarcationhotween two infinities This Sigwart seems indirectly 
to admit when he says thst « whites most be restricted, otherwise it also will bo 
infinite, op ibid, p 182 — eaber wo bsdeutet das "Wort aweisso ohne weilaei silo 
weiisen Dmge'n 
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This objection is disposed of by the consideration that the Buddhists 
do not at all maintain that the negative meaning suggests itself at first 
and is followed by the positive one. They, on the contrary, admit 
that the positive is direct, bnt it is nothing without the negative 
one, both are the same. 

Rumania's 1 chief objection consists in the following argument 
When the Buddhist maintains that the meaning of «cow» is negative, 
that it is «not non-cow», he only m other words expresses the same 
opinion as is maintained by the realists, namely, that there is a,real 
objective reality in the positive genus «cow». If «not non-cow» is 
a negation implying an affirmation of the contrary, then the negation 
of non-cow is the same as the affirmation of cow. Indeed what kiufl 
of object is suggested by the term « not non-cow» according to the 
Buddhists’ Is it the individual thing, as it is strictly in itself, shorn 
of all extension? This is impossible, since such a thing is unutterable. 
It must therefore he admitted that there is an utterable essence of 
a cow present in eveiy individual of that class. This general essence 
is the Universal of the Realists. 

But if the Buddhist means by «non-cow» simple negation, without 
tiie affirmation of the contrary,' this is pure idealism, a denial of the 
reality of the external world. The MnnSmsakas have opposed it as an 
ontological theory, now it reappears again m the garb of a theory 
concerning the import of Names. 

The arguments of the Realists are numerous and of great variety 
and subtlety It is superfluous to -quote them here. They all reduce to 
this fnndamental one. there are positive names, they correspond to 
Universal; the Umversals aie real external things, perceived by the 
senses, there are also negative things which also are realities percei- 
ved by the senses. 

But although the theory of DignSga is emphatically rejected by 
the Realists of all shades, an indirect influence of it seems to have 
untied in the method of negative definitions adopted by the later 
Aaiyiiyiks They make almost all their definitions from the negative 
side, by stating the fact through a repudiation of the contrary. It is 1 
u neil known and natural feature of speech that, in order to give more 
dearness to an expression, we must mention what it is opposed to. 
Cut the NaiySyiks use the method of opposite definition even in such 
ca^s whe re it is absolutely useless for the sake of logical distinct- 

1 Slofeav Apoha-TMa, klr.l ffjcp TS. and TSP., jsp 292 ff 
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. 'indeed not-aeeSng and HfoJ 5 n^Z,T, ® dlffereBt sensC6 

jmB-I «5K£S*JtTSs 

1 T** aames at *“* aU are luted, he ill 

, fomSf non mCaDinS 0Dly “ 016 doma “ of M*"*. - S.' 

jjjS rt ti 2° meamng ttt ^ 11)6 ®^l>ora of a logical 
aB T m8 that 816 br0,Igl,t Under tile ie «d of a gS 
a ™ f cIuaw ® of each fte hence Jt would bo natural to 
surmise, that each includes in itself the negation of the other. Bet 
this, according to Sigwart, 5 is an illusion, «It is an illusion to think 
that black and white, oblique and straight, etc., hare a special hosti- 
My against oneanothei, as if they were the sons of the same father-..' 1 
■Qigwart admits that there is a CMrtrmy and a contradictory opposition— 
the last when we haw an exhaustive division m two, the former when 
, the division is m three and mdre items* — bnt only m judgments The 
- names are not opposed. There is the straight and the oblique Bat 
there is no straight and non-straight because «ihe formula aon-A 
has no meaning at olll- Persevering in the same direction Sigwart 
"would have been obliged to maintain that there is presence, hut there 
js no absence, no non-existence; everything is enstencel Thus, without 

1 Ibid , p. 181 v 

/ * Ibid., p. ISO 

8 It is canons that BignHga {Pr samncc, V. 27) appeals lo tbo tamo oxnmplo 
for *n illustration of Jus opinion which u exactly the opposite of tie opinion of 
Sigwart Ho means that tie varieties of a general notion are opposed to one 
-another «just as the sons of a TSjac After the death ofthertyoaqosrrc! 
begins between bis sons regarding tie regal powor, which is their coroawa property. 
The one says sit is mmen, and the other says the tame, the result Set an 1 war 
Just so the SimSapii and tie palSfa and other trees quarrel regarding the coon-on 
property of the nniversa! treehood This quarrel le, of coarse, only logics! or 
imagined, it is notreal It may peem real in sneh eases as heat and cold, or light 
’ and darknes, bat these are, na proved by Dharmailrti, eases 'of cnasahty, not ef 
logical contradiction. 

« Ibid , p 368, «der Oatcrachlod des sog. contradictorisohcn ond contrtrea 
-Gegessatzes fUlt rinhttg verstanden mft dem Haterscbied emor zwciglicdengra 
Oder jaebrghedsngen JEinthdtung zosammon* Not quite so however was *m 
woman, right and loft are ml coaplos besides being contradictories, Bat ana 
.-and non-man » only contradiction, purely logical. 
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by yes nor by no, and therefore represent a natural illusion of the 
Human Season. This corresponds more or less to the HmaySna stand- 
point, according to which the questions regarding the origin of the 
world, the questions regarding its end, the problem of infinite divisibi- 
lity, and the problem of the existence of the absolute eternal Being . 
are insoluble, neither m the positive nor in the negative sense. 
MahaySna Buddhism likewise assumes two kinds of illusion, an original 
or natural one ; 1 and a simple mistake. The first is also called «an 
internal calamity» s of the human mind. The list of natural illusions 
is however very much increased, since every Universal and every 
concept is declared to be the result of a natural illusion of the 
human mind. 

This would correspond to Hegel’s standpoint, when he declares,* 
in answer to the Kantian theory of the limited number of four anti- 
nomies, that nthere are as many antinomies as there are con- 
cepts». Every concept, inasmuch as it is a concept, is dialectical. 
According to Kant all empirical objects, as well as the corresponding 
images and concepts, will not be dialectical These objects are «given » 
us. Although as containing a manifold of intuition, they are also 
constructed by Productive Imagination, they nevertheless aie «given». 
They are given to the senses, but once more reconstructed by the 
understanding* Some interpreters of Kant s are puzzled by this 
•double origin of things which are «given» and then once more 
constructed. They are inclined to find a fluctuation and want of 
•decision m Kant, regarding this point According to the Tnd«mn 
only the extreme concrete and particular, the point-instant, is 
« given ». All the rest is interpretation constructed by Productive 
Imagination and by this natural Dialectic of thehuman Understanding. 

If we interpret Kant so that «given» is only the Thing-m-Itself— and 
some support for such an interpretation is not 'altogether rmaring ft 
his text 8 — then there will ft this point be an agreement between him 


a mulAyS IhrantHi 

= antar-upaplatah, op. TSP., p, 822 7. 

LKSLr'" Bm) ■" 

6 as e g , Fr. Paulsen Kant a, p, J7i. 

"S—* 

81 * 
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12) Two properties of the same substratum are diffawt 

' the IeSS 0f exdusion - »V we partly HeafeS 

18) Contradiction can exist only between definite concepts. The 
wMly indefinite Thwg-in-Itself as well as the moment of pure sen- 
nation are hqyond the reach of the Jaw of contradiction, they arenan- 
dialectical. 7 They exclude afl difference, i. a, all contradict™. , 

• There is indeed a logical contradiction between two oppomiea 
-without anything intermediate and representing nmtnally the one the 
-complete negation of the other, and there is, on the other hand, either 
simple otherness or dynamical opposition, which admits intermediate 
members and where the opposite parts do not represent directly the 
one the negation of the other. J. S Mill and Sigwart both ma-iptem) 
that «nnpleasamt» is positive, it is sot simply the negation of pleasant, 
.and so is « blind ». Bnt they forget that |the same fact cannot be 
.pleasant and not pleasant at the same time and in the same sense 
If unpleasant is something more than not-pleahant, it ib only becanse 
mot-pleasant is farther divided into not-pleasant simply and unpleasant 
-or painful, which is more than not-pleasant simply. Contradiction is 
always an absolute dichotomy, and ltliecomss quite the same whether 
we affirm the one part of the conple or deny the other. The position 
-changes when the division is not an absolute dichotomy, hut a division 
■ in three or more parts. Blue and non-bine are contradictories, the 
blue is not the non-bine and the 'non-bine is not the blue Bat Mae 
-and yellow are contradictories indirectly. To deny blue does not mean 
-to assert yellow and wee versa. Yellow is included under the non- 


tnruidht) 


1 HUT, p 70 78 — Wesaniko'yam viratihah 
' ' * a IbitL, p. 70. 20 — eaty apt ca amm ntadhe eahatmtMnam sySA' 

, * Ibid., p. 70 22 - metuny eta I attjmye 

* IbitL, p 68 9 — yo yasya vmiAAah ta taeya fametthara eta. 

•jomiio eta. ' . 

* Ibi^., p 70 20 — efcoio vtoroihena Rtomayor elattam tBrym, ow™ 1 * 

scASiasihanam ‘ 

oPram samnoc, Y 28— rteirggis hyatea tne&paJhd, 
i - 7 SBI, p. 70. 7. — no ft* antyata^alSre'rfhah IsmdahSAtal, (ksma 
svalelsexa = viShwmrupn =pratyatea— paramartha eat). 
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However he fakes a farther step. According to Sant both oppo- 
sed parts of a contradiction snbl&te one another and the result is 
Null (nM ncgatimm irrepraesentdbUe ). 1 According to Hegel they do 
not sublate one another, the result is not Hull, but only the «negation 
of one’s own special contents ».® This probably means that having 
declared all concepts to be negative Hegel feds it incumbent upon Mm 
to find oat some kind of real affirmation. He then declares that «the 
Positive and the Negative ore just the same».* The non-existence of 
an object is a moment contained in its existence. 4 « Existence, says he, is 
-one with its other, with its non-existence». From the thesis that «every- 
thing is such as it is only insofar there is another; it exists through the 
other, through its own non-existence it is what it is», — from this thesis 
he goes over to the thesis that « existence is the same as non- 
existence)) or «Position and Negation are just the same». 5 DignSga, as & 
logician, on the contrary thinks that «whatever is other is not the 
same».* It is true that from another point of view, from a translogical 
/■point of view, Dignaga, as a monist, will admit the ultimate identity 
and confluence of all opposition withm thp unique substance of the 
world. He will admit this «voidnes» 1 of the whole. But this meta- 
phymcal and religious point of view is carefully distinguished from 
the logical. 

, The duality of the standpoint (which we also find inDignaga) sur- 
vives in Hegel through his distinction of Understanding and Season, a 
distinction inherited from Kant. «The Understanding, says he, 8 is flnfaitA 
and firmly holds to the differences of the objects, but Beason is nega- 
tive and dialectical». For the Reason there is no difference between 
affirmation and negation, but for the Understanding this differMi^ is 
all-important. The Reason annihilates all the definitions of the Under- 
standing and merges all differences in an undifferentiated Whole. 

There is still another and very important difference between Hegel 
and Dignaga . Hegel denies the Thing-in-Itself 9 perceived in pure 

^JUYargueh (abet) den Be griff der negativen 6-rSssenn, p. 36 

9 W. d Logik, I 86. 

’’M.n.Ba. 

* Ibid., II. 43 — beide sind negativ gegeneinander. 

* Ibid, 0.55. 

* u p , &ft > <z-dharma-samsrsf<m fan nana. 

^prajfia-paramta = itinyata =jfio«am aivayam. 

d. Logik, 1. 6. 

* Cp Pbaenomenologic, p. 427; W. d. Logik, n p. 440 ff. 
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in iTfaSr ^ C ° rreS . I10nte!g P«“PtaaI judgment conasts 
dlbrtfafJ? •* h ° ^ ttcr , contaMB ^ heterogeneous elements, aura- 
dialectical subjec and a dialectical predicate. The affirmation a con- 
tained m the subject, in tho element «this». EL g, tie concept of 
•■having an origin.) contains nothing over and above tie negation of 
eternity and tho concept of eternity nothing above the negation of an 
wigin. By themselves these concepts contain no really, no nffiimuhno 
Jiy themselves they sublate one anothor, tho insult would be mhH 
ncgatiium. But the judgment ..the jar has an origm» or, more properly, 
<>$w is something having an origin.) contains m its element «Bus» 
a leal affirmation. Thus it is that a concept having ..meaning and 
validity n is positive only in tho measure in which it is referred to some 


dement « this... It can be positive indirectly, bnt m itself it is necessarily 
negative, or dialectical. The same refeis to a concrete concept, hke 
n jar or «jnrncss». U the concept would have been positive in itself; 
then the judgment «the jai is., would contain a superfluous repetition, 
and the judgment/.the jar is not* a contradiction 1 * A concept and aname 
become affinnntiie or positive only in a judgment Bigwart thought 
that negation has a meaning only in a judgment 3 * * * and that all names 
by themselves arc positive. The contrary is true 1 Affirmation mani- 
fests itself only m a perceptual judgment (or in a minor premise of the 
syllogism). By themselves all predicates, i o all concepts and names, 
are negative That the concept is nothing positive by itself; that it does 
.not contain in itself any element of existence, has also been established 
by Kant on the occasion of his critique of the ontological argument. 

It follows that Aristotle was right indirectly. His definition must 
be changed in that Bense, that there is m every perceptual judgment 
an element of affirmation and an element of negation . 8 A judgment is 


I Cp. vol It, p SOB and 415 ' \ 

3 Logik, 1. 181— 2 «Die’Ycraeinnng hat nur ernen Sum no Gehiete m Up- 

th 0 , j 8 „ „Hem » and nmchte haben ibre Stelle nnr gegenflber eusa Sstsooder 

, im Sates ^ a nn a .this is no jar* aro both, from tin pmt 

Of tow affirmative a the element nthia* and both negative in the demart *jw» 

and o non-jar*, for jar « as negative of hen-jar, as thenoa-jari.negatiTeofaoJ^ 

“eyare mutually negative and can become positive ealy threugh ^^ 
'dement .this* This becomes undent in snob cases as etha m impermaam 

«this isaon-impennanent*. 



5 to Sonl of the Worli The Dialectic, or Mutual Hegaton, 




As soon as oar mental eyes begin to glimmer and ve begin 
to seek an expression for oni feeling in a rertal sign, oar 
object is already beset with contradiction and our thought 
lias become dialectical, 1 * \ 

1 As soon as the Intellect begins to minderstandu, that is to operate 
dialectically on the mateiial presented it by the senses, it already 
denies something. Therefore the leal name for the understanding » 


We are now going to quote the opuuonB of some modem European 
philosopheis on Negation in order to show that they are all the 
while groping after a solution which is more or less given in the 


l S. Mill 3 thinks that there are positive names and there aS 
negative names. But it is not easy to determine which are positive > 


positively and the positive ones axe expressed negatively. E, g*, the 
world <umpleas&ut »is positive, really meanmg,«pamfnl», the word «idlc» 
is negative, really meaning «not working ». If we then ask which 
names axe really positive and which are really negative, no answer 
will apparently be given. They are negative and this i§ all. Mill then 
passes the remark that the word « civil » in the language of jurispru- 
dence stands for the opposite (i e for a negation) of criminal, of 
- ecclesiastical, of military and of political. This would mean that the 
word « civil" is negative. If it contains no negation, it has no 
meaning at fill. Bat* if cavil is -negative why not declare that all are 


negative onenughthe framed" and we never can know whether a given 
word has been framed in the negative or in the positive intention. This 
remark contains in it the germ of Dignagas theory of Negative Names. 

Another remark of J. S. Mill 4 becomes also very interesting when 
confronted with Indian ideas. He says, n there iB a class of names cal- 

1 Pal agyx, Xcue Theone d. Baum a Zdt, p TU f. 

8 tftnljw =s&atdIit-larOTo , it is also the name for a concept, i e szdf4ar<mtL 

1 Logit X tiff 

* Suggested pcrliaps hy Locke’s (Essay, hook H, th TUI, § 1—2) iposltive 
Ideas frompnvBtiTQ causes b, tIM are steal positive Idas#, though perhaps their 
cwse hat a pritatios in the Bulgcrtn. 
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with affirmation 1 «Ih sensation, says lie. 8 is contained Absolute Posit- 
ion, without our noticing it In the Understanding wo must bogm 
by creating it a new, through a negation of its conti ary». 

This is also an answer to those cutics who have deemed it possible 
to destroy the concept of the Thing-m-Ttself dialectically. Of course 
the concepts of pure existence, puic causality, the pure object and the 
Thing-m-ltself -me dialectically « constructed a new», through the 
repudiati6n of the contrary by the understanding But the particular 
fact, of this or that sensation, the particular efficiency of this or that 
point-instant, that Thing-in-Itself » which does not contain the slightest 
bit of „ otherness “», such is the ultimate reality, and the sensation cor- 
responding to it is Pure Affirmation 1 

It is highly instructive to follow the leading logician of posl- 
Kantian Germany in his efforts to avoid the Hegelian Negate nan 
His effoits wfllhaidlybo found successful, and this is the more remark- 
able because the solution lira sery near, and is half expressed by life 
own words Being perplexed by the fact that Negation seems quite 
superfluous for the. cognition of Beabty and nererthcless is quite 
unavoidable, he says, 3 «In these opinions (of Spinoza, Hegel and otto 
is always contained a confusion between Negation itself and ><•«"«* 
objective foundation, the enclosed in £ 

Uniqueness of every one among the 

ore not never appertains to their existence and essence It m into 
S Jto to *«» outwards by compare thought-. Negation 

rs comparative, or distmguishmg, thou^ 

thought are convertible terms eg wa j3odv of the vorld 

that Negativity is the Soul of e ™ essence of affirmation •* 

is not Negation It is Affirmation and even - the ^cn'ie j „ nd 

In the wfrds of Sigwnrt, it is the ..enclosed 

Uniqueness of erery single thing-. tt is . 8 { g 5ntlia Wa 

tr 5S- — - 


. foSh^raVyal <«) correBponds to tho Tlm>g 

a MetnphyBih II, g 202, e P above I* l0 ~ 
s Logit- 1, MI* 

i xidhisianipam 
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'places’). Then the only conclusion possible is that all are negative 
since they are negative of each other. 

Kant, we have seen, makes an important distinction between a 
logical and a real opposition. 1 «ln a logical repugnancy”, says he, 
(i. e. in contradiction) only that relation is taken in account, through 
which the predicates of a thing mutually sublate each the other, 
and their consequences, through contradiction”. Which among the 
two is really positive (rcalttas) and which really negative (negatio). 
is not attended to. But the. opposition between, light and dark, cold 
and hot, etc. is dynamical. Both parts of the opposition ore real: This 
opposition is not logical contradiction, but real otherness and dyna- 
mical repugnancy. 

The same theory is expressed, we have seen, by Dhamakirti » 
Logical Contradiction, 5 says he, embraces all objects whether real or 
non-real. Dynamical repugnancy, on the other hand, is present only 
m some real couples. The opposition between blue and non-blue is 
logical, the first is as much a negation of the second as the second is 
tiie negation of the first The opposition between blue and yellow, bet- 
ween a jar and a clothis simple othernesB. »A11 atoms, says Dharmot- 
tara, do not occupy the same place, but their duration does not inter- 
fere with one another », they exist peacefully in dose vicinity. 

Now these two kinds of opposition so dearly distinguished by ww 
and by Dharmakirti, have been confounded by Bain on one side and 
by Hegd on the other. Bain says 4 none might suppose that a ri»»r 
is .an absolute and unconnected fact, not involving any opposite, 
contrary or correlative fact. The case is quite otherwise”. It involves 
the non-diair whose meaning is very wide.Achair is thus, according to 
Bam, merely the negation of a non-chair and a non-chair merely the 
negation of a chair. Both parts aie negative of one another. 


o) Sigwart. 

Sigwart takes up the problem which puzzled J. S. Mill, A. Bain 
and F. H. Bradl ey, 5 and which appeals to he the same as has been 

» HflS p. y 70 S 6111178 Magmtnaes> p : 28 «*)• Cp. CPR. 

8 paraspara-panhara 
♦Logit, I 61 

„ * 8,g *** i does “eatioa la this connection the names of Mail. Bain nnfl 
Bradley, hut it ib clear that in oarfc 12 — n .f e oo , . - T • and 
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amazing in the highest degree' says Dliarmottara «Is it not, savs he, 1 
a very great miracle, that our concepts, although very well cogmzmg 
the (conceptually) definite essence of reality, are not capable to mat™ 
definite Reality in itself? » (They cognize the Umvasal only, and are 
"absolutely incapable of cognizing definitely the particular). «No, he 
continues, there is here not the slightest shade of a miracle! Concepts 
aie by their nature imagination. They endow onr knowledge with 
Consistency, but not with Reality 8 Therefore whatsoever is 
definite is necessnnly the object of conceptual thought The immediately 
apprehended form of the object possesses no definiteness' •> 

It lias been objected 8 that the notion of a Thing is also a Universal, 
it is repeated m every individual 1 thing and embraces in its compre- 
hension the totabfv of all things Indeed Existence, Reality, Thingness, 
Substantiality are general notions, this is not denied by the Buddhists, 
If these geneial notions did not exist, we could not name them Every 
name refers to a Universal. But the concrete Thmg-in-Itself, the Hoe 
Alttpnd. is not a general notion, it is the contradictorily opposed part 
of a general notion The general notion, being something ideal, reQuires 
gennme realitr as its counterpart The Thing as it is locked up m 
itself is the Reality, it is the Particular, a Unity, the Real PbmA®- 
nsataon is something prc-logical, logic is always negative or 

It must clearly appear taaWta been stated presently 
that the position of Dignagais such as though he had taken ft 
Dialectic from Hegel and the T £ 

But at the same time it looks as if he baddies 
turn Thmg-jn-Rself as well as the Hegelian » " 

of their mystery and thus disanned the enemies of ^ & 

Indeed cognition is judgment and the epistemological pattern of J 

i Jnhja Apotfa-nZma-prakoroao, Tsnjur, Jldo, vol !4« » ^ 

364 •• 2 faoB-po iieB-va-iltd-du Aya-pa-rUy*-!* 

***£*!£ f™ 0 ' ^ 

o By the June, cp. TSP , p 487 23 1 ' ^ . flr j, aps J0 £t the 6»® e 

w^SSSssssasS: 

incognizable, because B f BrnHj JjBS fonctions mentals *> 
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everything in the Universe of discourse except man It means that 
the image of man is absent. «The absence of the image of man, 
says Sigwart, is itself not another images Thus non-A being 
not real, Sigwart concludes that there is no opposition at all be- 
tween all those objects which are included under A and non-A. 
They can peacefully coexist close by one another without 
quarrelling. That they cannot be predicated together of the same 
subject, is a matter of fact, known horn experience, it cannot be 
■•explained by negation». In this manner Sigwart disposes of negation 
and escapes to the dingers of Hegelianism The name «man» is purely- 
positive and contains* no negation at all and the name non-man is- 
altogether nothing 1 

There is, however, one case, according to Sigwart,® where «it seems 
impossible to deny the origin of opposition through negations 
Such are the «privative» names.® «Is it indeed possible to express the 
relation between seeing and blind otherwise than that blind means- 
notrseeing?» Blind would then be fhe simple privation of vision and 
we would have «an opposition produced by negation». «It would then' 
be absolutely the same whether I deny one part or assert the coun- 
terpart, ^wliethei I say «he sees not» or «he is blind ». Thus seeing 
would mean not blind and blind would mean not seeing. Some names- 
at least would he negative in themselves and the danger of TTagriianiBTn 
would become imminent againl «No proof is needed», says Sigwart, 4 - 
«to establish that it is not sol If the man does not see, the reason is 
not stated why he does not see. But if it is said that he is blind, it 
is thereby intimated that the apparatus is destroyed which enabled 
him to seen. The man can evidently fad to see through want of atten- 
tion or through distance, without having lost his faculty of vision- 
He will be «not-seeing», but he will not he blind i 

One is really astonished to see a logician of so extraordinary 
perspicacity as Professor Sigwart producing so poor an argument r 
He seems to have forgotten that a man cannot he blind and not Wind. 


llMd.p 178 — iDic Torstellungon von Hensch and LBwe sina an rich bo- 
wenig to 8treit, wle dio von schwarz nnd roth odor schwarz raid wcissn. Sigwart 
apparently flunks that there will be mutual opposition in the concepts of man an St 
ton only when the ton will attack the man and devour him! 

2 Ibid., p 18S. 

Here evidently Sigwart takes np the discussion initiated by 3. 8. Mill an® 
* Ibid., p. 186 
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Erofcssm Ulrici’s exposition of Logic is rcmarkablem thatrespect. 
Ho defines llic Understanding as the -differentiating activity of the 
Soiling It becomes incumbent upon him to distingmsh the -differen- 
ti.it ing activityn from Negation, or else the Soul itself will bo Negation, 
and that is Hegelianism -Eiery diffeiencen, says he,® -involves not 
only a' mutual negation between the objects, but also their mutual 
unity-i. Tins again is awfully Hegelian, it is an existence which at the 
same time is non-existence. But UInci seems firmly convinced that he 
lias escaped from Hegel's «piuo existence!-, this existence which at the 
same time is non-existence, ft thesis, sajs he," which -Hegel tries in 
\am to establish b> bis sophistic dialectics -.But when he explains his 
position he onh repeats in othei words Hegel’s own argument. Indeed 
Hegel savs* -Everything exists first of all only because them exists 
another. It is what it is through the other, through its -own non- 
existence, Secondly it exists because the other does not exist It is 
what it i<= through the non-existence of the other It is n reflexion 
in odu’s own seif-. He concludes that each of the two sides can exchange 
its place with the other. « it can he taken as positive and also as negation" 
Ulrici is aware that tins theory means a denial of genuine affirmation 

and a fall into Iho pieapioe of Negativism He . ^tToSve it 
cally insists,” that -when we differentiate something, we eonmveit 
ns positive as an Ens». However this Ens discloses itself as being 
also a-non-Ens Indeed, he explains we ^erenhatetheted 
from the blue, wc conceive it as allegation of and 

wo also establish the contra.y conn^ion o the bine w^ J**, 

conceive the blue as the not-ied .. The led s thus Of ^ ^ 
in a loundabout way, by a circmttbrough aeblue w h 
Is it not a very cunous Ens which ■ » connected x^b«s 

dor Seele. Cp p 46 and 62 
9 Hid., P 69 

* Ibid , P 67 ' , 

* XV. d Logik, U, *- 

s Ibid , p. 48 ' 

a Op eit , p. 60. . i 

v Ibid ‘ 
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noticing it, he would, have fallen into Hegelianism from the other end, 
Sux ten pi slvai. The result of the theory that there is no negation in 
objective reality is just the same as the result of the theory that there 
is in it nothing bat negation. 1 * * 

What the Indian attitude is in this question, is quite dear, to. — 

1) All definite things are negative. Definite means negative. 

. 2) They are negative a) of the contradictory directly, and b) of 

the contrary indirectly. 

3) They can be affirmative only as negations of their own ne- 
gations. 

4) Pure affirmation is only the Tbing-in-Itself. 

5) All other things are « thingB-in-the-other », i. e., negative of 
some other, without which negation they are nothing. 

6) Direct contradiction (Negation) is only between existence and 
non-existence of the same thing. 8 

7) Indirect contradiction is lurking between any pair of definite- 
objects inasmuch as the one is necessarily included under the non- 
existence of the other. 8 

8) Every object first of all excludes the varieties contained under 
the same universal 4 * * * 

9) All other objects are excluded through the mutual exclusion 
of the universals under which they are contained.* ' 


1 "Wishing to establish that there is no real negation in natnre and that the 
lacompatibUity of objects is an ultimate fact nnot to be explained by Negation^ 
bnt simply to be gathered from experience, Sigirart rashes into quite impossible 
assertions «"We could imagine », says he (Log*, 1, 179), non organization of our 
faculty of vision, which would make it possible for ns to see the same surface- 
colonrod in different colours*. If Bigwart means what Jbe says, if he means that the 
same thing can he at the same time bine and yellow, 1. e bine and non-blue — 
and what else can he mean? — the price paid by him for his escape from Hegel- 
ianism fe not only the sacrifice of negation, it is the sacrifice of logic itself There 
is no opposition between the bine and the non-bine, he thinks, because the non-blne. 
is infinite and Unreal There is neither any opposition between the bine and the 
yellow, because they con peacefully coexist by one another 1 

8 N8Y . p 70 6 — bhaui-abJiSrayoh tabt&d mroShah 

* Ibid — latiunos tu amjonya-abhata-Mycibhicaritaya virodhah. 

4 Pram samucc, adV.27— they are elite the sons of etvja in acini warn. 

®Ibid, ad V 28 — uihe word Sim&jpa-does not exclude the jar directly 
why’ Because there is no 1 omogeneousnosss, But the jar is imder the oniversal 

earthen-ware and the SxmSapa, under plants, these both again under the universal 

hard stuff (pcrthiwrfwt). Tins the StmiapS excludes the jar as a the enemy of a 

frieadii, not directly. 1 
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From the summary ' of Jmendrabuddhi 1 we can gather that the 
Indians were also puzzled over the problem whether affiirmation and 
negation were m this lespect «one mseparable thought», as lotze 
thinks, or rather two interdependent thoughts, the one the consequence 
of the other. The verdict of'DignSga is to the effect that it is just 
one and the same thought. Such is also the theory of Hegel and Lotze 
fells in line notwithstanding all his desire to keep clear of the Hege- 
lian precipice. The position of the Buddhist in legard of both Lotze 
and Hegel is distinguished by his theory of two different sources 
of knowledge. Supposing there were no other colours in existence than 
the red, we would then certainly perceive the red, but we never 
would know that it red.® 

Locke comes very near to Dignaga’s standpoint when he points to 
the difference between a «clear idea» and a ndistmet idea*" A clear 
idea is that « whereof the mind has such a full and evident perception 
as it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a well 
disposed organ-. A distinct idea is that « wherein the mmd perceives 
a difference from all others... In these words Locke has touched fee 
vital point of Dignaga’s theory. He certainly do®not mtcndto ray 
that the clear is not distinct, and that the dnrtmct is nrtete 
However he says that the clearness is produced by to ***** 
defimteness by the understanding If he wonfe have 
further and said that dearness is found only m pum 
-where no definiteness (or negation) “ * , tte understanding, 

definiteness (negation) is tho exclusive complete However 

then the coincidence with. DignSga wotdd have been comptem 

such a step means a plunge inti, 

its Thing-iu-Itself and other features, as well as apsrna 

the precipice of Hegelian dialectics ^ to fte game diffe- 

W. E. Johnson m his Logic 4 evidently faonB reflect the 

rence, when he says to* JgJ indl P Tld nal thing, which 

concr8tness and particulari y ^ mde termmntaness 

should be described as deimnma m ^ not tet ween the thing 
of the mental processes- The contrast , . sensation 


of the mental processes- xne com*™ “ f sensation 

- tt=Sr “ ^ ~ *’ 

- is^^rssr‘ ,,k * 

s Essay, hooking xxjx,§* 

* Logic, x, P* XXIX- 
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blue and only for tMs reason is it incompatible with bine. Thus bine 
is not non-bine, and blind is not non-blind and a cow is not a non- 
cow, and a tree is not non-tree, etc., etc. All names axe negative in' 
tins sense. 

incompatible are therefore blue and yellow because, as jnst men- 
tioned,, the yellow is contained nnder, non-bine, and blue is contained 
under non-yellow. But a tree and a SimSapa axe not incompatible, 
because SimSapS is not contained under non-tree. They, are therefore 
«identicol» in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identity. Incompatibility 
or «uncompredicability» & folly explained by Negation and the law of 
Contradiction . 1 All definite things consist of yes and no. But does that 
mean that the Buddhists have fallen in the Hegelian heresy? The 
, Madhyamikas certainly have, but not the Logicians. Their salvation 
will be described presently. 


d) Affirmation what. 


Now if all names and concepts are negative, if without the negation 
contained in them they mean absolutely nothing; and if; on the other 
hand, every concept is a predicate in an implied perceptual judgment, 
does that mean that all judgments are likewise negative? Was Aristotle 
quite mistaken when he intioduced the division of affirmation and 
negation into the definition of a judgment? Is it possible that Hegel 
is nght and there is in the world only negation and no affirmation at 


. 1 According to Sigwart (ibid., p. 178) no rules can be given vrhy some quali- 
ties ere incompatible. They cannot be predicated at once of tie same subject, bnt 
tins cannot bo explained by negation It is an ultimate fact According to the 
Buddhists it necessarily always comes under the law of Contradiction. Since the 
tone of Aristotle two grounds of negation are distinguished in logic, privation and 
incompatibility {(rreprim;, evavTiAtv,?). The first is evidently the real negative 
judgment, the judgment of s non-perceptions corresponding to the perceptual jndg- 
ment, the judgment of the pattern « there is here no jar (because I do not perceive 
“y}». The second is the negative concomitance, or contraposition, which contains 
•woooncepts (or two predicates) and a negatived copula between them The latter 
m 816 !wr of 00ntrai3jctloa ^ should, therefore, he regarded as ania- 
cwnpabbihty between two judgments, according to Sigwarts own statement Jnst 
!?* T 0 the affirmative judgment we have established a difference between 

«e judgment proper (with one concept) and the jndgment of concomitance (between 
JV ivmT 6 ^ 8 ’ 45 thB Tort * ISU meana existence in the first case and 

,Mt 80 0411 we est » U “h the same difference on the 
aS Et t IT h !l m84n8 “alienee. Incompatibility means disconnection 
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PART V 

REALITY OP THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


§ 1. What is Real. 

What reality is according to Buddhist logicians has lm "tatrd 
« the beginning . l 2 * It has also bfton stated that reality is double* 
direct and indirect Direct reality is the reality of sensation* Indirect 
is tne reality of a concept referred to a sensation . 4 * * 

There is a pure leality, that is the reality of pure sensation, end 
there is a pare ideality, or pure reason Pure ideality is the non-realit v of 
a concept winch is not referred to a sensation. The real is moremer 
called particular, and the ideal is called unhmal The real is al-o 
the thing, and the ideal is the idea, the non-thing. Absolutely real is 
the thing as it is «in itself », it is pure affirmation Unreal isthcthuu; 
as it is «m the other», or differentiated from the other, it is thereto!,' 
negation (or dialectical). We thus have a general dichotomy of winch 
the one side is called 1) reality, 2) sensation, 3) particular, 4) thing 
«m itself » or 5) affirmation; and the other side is reaper tncly called 
by the five names of 1) ideality, 2) conception, 3) universal, 4) the 
thing «m the other n, 5) negation. 

Now the second side of this dichotomy is monolithic, it is entirely 
internal, there are no aniversals nor any negation'* in the nteniil 
world. But the first side does not seem to be so monolithic; it is s j*ht 
in two parts, an intei nal and external one. The internal is sciMU'i 
the external is the thing, that thing which is the (hmg "in it'df» 

The definition of realitj is a capital issue between Hlnayan* and 
MahSyana. The early schools are champions of the principle »e>rrj- 
tldng easts ". 8 This slogan is explained as meaninc that the hlcnnU' 


l Cp above, p 03 

9 Ibid., p 09 

* mnifatpatom 

* Mtoialpciiwi 

* rartflU' «*(, 

« (fflOHJIfl 
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a muon between two quite heterogeneous things, it consists in the , 
reference of an ideal content to a point -of reality.' Hegel was mistaken 




and Sigwait was mistaken m not sufficiently appreciating the power 
of negation But Sigwart was right in maintaining that reality contains 
negation only when it is brought in from without He should have 
aided that a concept or a name, contains affirmation, also only when 
it is brought in from without. Such is the answer which Dignaga pro- 
bably would have given to the three representatives of European logic 
Pure or real affirmation is contained only in the very "first moment 
of every sense-cognition Supposing I have received an immediate 
impression. I am struck. The impression is vivid and bright I am 
baffled In the very first" moment I « understand » nothing. Bnt this 
condition of absolute mdefimteness lasts only a single moment In the 
very next moment it begins to dear up, gradually it becomes definite. 
Dejimtw est negatio The process of understanding is capable of pro- 
gressive development We understand in the measure m which we deny. 
Sigwart asks, why on earth are we m need of the subjective circuit 
of negation in order to cognize reality, when we apparently could 
just as well cognize it directly 1 The only posable answer to this question 
is that we have two combined sources of knowledge and only one of 
them is dnect To the senses the objects are « given n, 1 2 * * * bnt they are not 
understood. They are understood gradually m a process of continually 
progressing negation. The judgment containing non-A. as its predicate 
is infinite in that sense, but it begins at once after the very first 
moment of pure sensation We would never cognize the blue, if we 
did not contrast it with the non-blue Those who maintain that they 
perceive, e g , a tree exclusively by their senses directly, should, as 
Jinendrabuddhi says,* at once see m one and the same object the 
bee and the" non-tree, see them simultaneously. But negation is the 
function of the understanding, not of sensation. Of the two sources 
of knowledge one is affirmation, the other negation. 

Prom among all European philosophers Herbart appears to he 
the ofily one who, 8 just as the Buddhists, has identified pure' sensation 

1 In sense-perception the objects are Ma-satfayS pramanam, for the under- 
standing (antonffna) they are jtttatiena (— apo/iora) pramanam, cp. TStp , p 9 8 

2 Cp above, p. 470 

* Cp however Kant’s remarks CPR,p 141 — « total absence of reality in 

a sensnouB intuition can itself never be perceived », and ibid p 117 — nthat 

which in phenomena (m perceptual judgments?) corresponds to sensation constitutes 
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syllogism, the stSnd haJSSTSSSj ° f fte 

1 Sc?f==S 

iR df^nS^ lr ° f l0g,C ' Just as tbe io e ical Mmmu Jem* 

IS distinguished into emu against consistency (oi error mthe maim 
promise) and ciror against reality (or error in the minor premi 
jnst so is truth also divided m a truth of consistency (or troth of the 
miyor premise) and inilh of reality, (or truth of the mmi premise 
and of the perceptnal judgment ). 1 * * * * 


§ 2. What is Extebsal. 9 

To he external means to be beyond. To bo external to cognition 
means to be beyond cognition, to tianscond cognition, to be the 
object residing outwmds from cognition If reality is external, the 
real and the external would then be convertible terms Bnt the object 
does not lie absolutely beyond cognition Hegel accused the Kantian 
Thing-in-Itsclf of lying absolutely beyond cognition and being abso- 
lutely incognizable. But there is no dire necessity of splitting reality 
into two parts, sensation and the particular thing. The thing can be 
reduced to sensation. 

The lelatirc terms subject-object internal-external are apt to give 
nsc to misundeistandings, if their different meanings are not taken 
into consideration. Our ideas, feelings and volitions are apprehended 
by introspection.* They aie the. « objects » of introspection, bnt they ' 
are not external Ideas are themselves introspective, that is, self- 
conscious. There is in this case that identity between subject and object 
which Hegel extended to the subject-object relation in genera!. Quite 
different is the subject-object relation between the external material 
world and the internal mental domain. The external is real and effi- 
cient , 8 the internal is ideal and imagined.* The fire winch burns and 
cools is real, the fire which I imagine ra my head jb ideal But ideal 
does not mean altogether umcal The real and the ideal are two hete- 

1 Since a perceptnal jndgaent refers ns to sensation this conception of EsaJib 

reminds ns of the Kantian postulate, « a bat is connected with the material con- 

ditions of experionoo (sensation) is realo, CPR . p 178 

9 ttasamteiana 

* arlha-lnya-lart 
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>>lH<£other,' by the admixture of whatBoever-’l^^sUgh’tegti'bti^clE'J 
Mofenia 1 '* ' 

y?/5Twe’ now see that if every concept contanm;in.‘.ii&Tf a «yes»<and, L 
4| fiho», two parts sublating each the oth^r*, if it,‘in'thissense,' contains ’ 
and non-existence; if a «cowu iff nothing) hnt ; a',negaid6n of"* 
^¥’«n<SnrCowiv, and a «non-cow» nothing bnt the negation of <fcow»; that 
^o^r'not yet mean that there is nothing positive at the bottom ofsuch 
’'dialectical concepts. It does not mean, as Kant pots it, that the resnlt 
Sof sufih mutual negativity is the Nought, nikd negaUmon irrep^aesenta- 


[■accusation that their philosophy leads to an absolute Null. Jin en"dra- 
ibnddhi 9 says — «our opponents are ignorant of the real essence of 
Hlktheory of the Negative Meaning of words. They impute to us a theory 
j'{wkch we never professed). .They maintom that this theory means , 
.'a'.hfimt denial of every reality and thereupon they always are ready 
pto^ndult us». Hegel says® — «The contradictory does not result in 
fSkabsolute Nought, m a Null, hnt essentially in a negation of its 
y-SW'special content” Kant perhaps would have answered fhat'ihe- 
tirafegation of one’s own special content» is just the Nought jHowdver, 
;,for 'the Buddhist Logicians there is a Fore Beality, just as, there & 
yi'Pore Thing, and that is the thing as it -is « locked up- id itself^ 
?thfe thing cognized in pure sensation. It is the first moment of that 
$j>ri|ht vividness which is characteristic for a fresh impression.' ’The 
'£T)iing is then cognized m its full concreteness, but quite indefinitely, ' 
tfttji&, SsSigwart says, « locked up». But as soon as it is «set free* bhd • 
into the domain controlled by the Intellect, its vividness fades ; • 
I'-ayay and it pan passu becomes definite. It gains in definiteneds* what, 
j^tpodses m vivacity. Vividness and definitness stand in an inverse ratio : 

another. The highly abstract notions, such as Existence, Cogni- 
« -Quality, Causation, seem to be totally dead, divorced-from concrete 
J^wSlity. Such notions as a jar or a cow (that is, jaraess, chwness) eta seem 
'-‘pxy 'near to the concreteness of a sensuous impression. Nevertheless-; 

are also constructions of conceptual thought on the dichotomizing - 
^principle, just as the highly abstract ones. As soon as tjie Intellect iiK' 
'^aroused, as soon as it begins to «understand», it compares and becomes-' - 


“™ am swahstmamjagaaaj. * Vti / 

<SP- »hove, p 470 . V* $ 

Uyy * w1bs ' i Logik, CBS Cp. EaorcJop, § 82 y, vy -“tf 4 
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§ 4. CnraoiL Realism. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what the theory of the Buddhist 
logicians regarding the problem of the reality of the external uoild 
was. The whole of our work ib, directly or indirectly, concerned about 
this unique central problem. In the first part we have examined the 
direct reflet of the external world in our sensitivity In the second 
and third part we have examined its indirect reflex in our understand- 
ing. In inference and syllogism the mmor premise is there foi keeping 
the constructions of the intellect always in touch with reality. The 
dialectical character of our concepts would have reduced all'ow know- 
ledge to nought, if it were not also attached to the concrete' reality 
of the external thing The external is real, it is flit Beality .Beal 
and external aic convertible terms. Ideality is imagination. But extei- 
nal realitv m directly cognized, or, more precisely, not cognized but 
reflected, only in pure sensation Sensation apprehends the particular 
individual thing. The understanding cognizes the thing only -on gene- 
ral-, it cannot cognize the particular. There is no definite cognifeiOtt 
without generality and generality is ideality. Thus Beatty and jj 
are contradictorily opposed to one another, the real is not the ideal 

and the ideal is not the real. T ,. ltv ir an 

External reality is moreover efficient, it is a .cause Idra Jr 

image, it is not causally efficient An imago can **&*££" 
nkoncallr as an intermediate link preparing a purposeful action 
- iSSir ! Beauty is dynamic. The external 

but it is Energy- Beality consists of focuses *«i**jj 
cecds and points to which purposeful activity «• *«* 
is work-, Beatty is instantaneous, it consists of poinfrmrfan 
are centres of energy, they are * ^ f M d tins idea- 

ity? It is causal and indirect # w „ sbnung 0 f a'g<® 

intellect indirectly, as the echo of a ^* teleacopedll to the road b ? 

i-SSS SS*" - — 11,M 
, » 

l yS th Btih saivo trtj/S 
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Bient reduces to the form «this is a jai » or, more precisely, «the image 
'of jar-ness is referred to this instantaneous event ». It is a perceptual 
01 real judgmeut It is perception in the element nthis», it is a judg- 
ment in the element jar-ness. The first refers to the thing as it is 
stuctly «in its own self », the second to the thing as it is «in its other*, 
in the non-jar. The first is reality, the second is ideality The fiist is 
sensible, the second is intelligible. The first is the pure object, the se- 
cond is pure dialectic. The first is affirmation, the second is negation. 
The first is direct cognition, the second is indirect cognition. Since both- 
elements refer to the same ultimate leality, the one diiectly, the other 
indirectly, Santiraksita 1 * * says that the Thmg-m-Itself is the ontolo- 
gical foundation* of the logical dialectic 8 of the understanding. Kant 
says 4 * , "that which m phenomena (we must say in judgments) corres- 
ponds to sensation (the element «this») constitutes the Thing-in-Itself» 
Hegel says 6 , «all Things are m themselves contradictory, this con- 
tradiction is the developed Nought*. This might he interpreted as 
meaning that the logical piedicate of pure existence is dialectical. 

Thus in supplementing Kant by Hegel and Hegel by Kant we will 
have DignSga 4 

It haidly is needed to insist that these similitudes are approximar 
tionB, they are what all similitudes are,, curtailment of difference 7 . 


e) Ulrici and Lotze. 

Just as the problem of the Universals, the problems of Negation, 
of Dialectic, the Infinite Judgment and the Thing-m-Itself have been 
abandoned by modern logic without any' final solution. These problems 
are allied, the solution of one means the solution of all of them. Post- 
Hegehan Germany having been overfed with mvstified dialectics, not 
only abandoned it, but feels disgusted at it. Sigwart is not the only 
author who becomes fiill of apprehension whenever negation and 'dia- 
lectics are approached . 8 


1 lS,p 316 28andTSP,p 317.2 
3 artha-afmala-apaha > 

8 jiiSna-Simala-apoha 

* CPE , p 117 ' 

* XT d Logik, 11. SS. 

0 It ]B not neegssary to repeat that we here allnde to the cd, 

tradietories », not to the « dialectic of contraries >, dialectic of eon- 

1 iheda-agraha ' 

8 Cj). Lotze Logic, 8 § 40, Tr'endelenburg log. Cut r I eh Trr it 
H artmann, TTeher die dialectische Methode, and a gritm^ othertrS" * 
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J; 1 *® the fae is a stncfl r mdiwdnal sensation of heat, oothins 
more. But by opposing jt to other things, through a remidiatm*.^ 
the contrary, we construct the universal idea of fire wbdi embraces" 
all fires in the world, past, present and future, but only negatively 
The non-A winch Lotze thought must be banished from log? as an" 
m»larc Gutte, b its real essence; -the Soul of the World.,. Such is 
the relation between the external, which is the particular and the 
internal, which is the universal. It is the same as the relation between 
the sensible and the intelligible. 


§ 5. UiiTniAiE Mosnar. 

Such is the result of the logical analysis of cognition. Beduced to 
its ultimate elements it consists of an external Thing-m-Itself, a cor- 
responding pure sensation and a following image. Knowledge contains 
two sides, subject and object Bren reduced to its simplest elements 
they are nevertheless two. Logic cannot pioceed any further It cannot 
imagine a higher synthesis uniting both subject and object into 
a monistic undifferentiated Whole. This step is translogical, it means 
a plunge into mctnphvsics a denial of the law of contradiction and 
a challenge to logic. For the Buddhist logicians, however, truth easts 
on two different planes, the logical and the translogical one Dignffga , 
1 and Dhnrmaktrti call themselves idealists, but they are reabsts in logic 
and idealists and even momsts in metaphysics. In logic reality and 
ideality are divorced, but the « Climax of Wisdom#, says Dignffga, 

«is Monism... In the veiy final Absolute subject and object coalesce 
«We identify n, says Dignuga, ..this spiritual Non-duality, 5 e,flie mon- 
istic substance of the Universe, with the Buddha i. e, with his so 
1 called Cosnucal Body ». J Philosophy heie passes into religion. 

Jinendrabuddhi* says: «How is it possible that from thsstand- 
point of a philosopher who denies the existence of an external world 
there nevertheless is a differentiation of the ..grasping# and the 
..grasped# aspect in that Imowledge which m itself does not contain 
any differentiation between a source and a result of cognizing?"- (™ 
-answor is the following one)- ..From the standpoint of Ttasness fra. 
Absolute Reality) there is no difference at alii# Bnt hampered as 

rip my atrodnction to the cdii.cn of the AM.miaayii-aUn.MrB, blUu 

Bill] Baddh 

9 Op vol. fl,p 396 
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In accoid -with this Ulria then gives the example of the .(definite 
colour red» and says , 1 «only because the red, just as led, is at the same 
time not-blue, not-yellow etc., only (through these negations) is it that 
definite colour 'which we call red». The positivity of red has dwindled 
away. It is definite, but definite means intelligible and necessarily nega- 
tive or dialectical. Wishing to escape fiom the Hegelian «pure exi- 
stence »* he nevertheless falls into the piecipice! 

Sigwart® has perceived the dangerous position of TJlrici and hurries 
up to his rescue. «The theory.., says he, ..which maintains that a pre- 
sentation becomes definite only, tinough differentiation , 4 this theory 
foigets that differentiation is itself possible only between already exi- 
sting differentiated presentations.. «Tbe sensation of red, or more 
precisely of a definite red, he continues to say, is something quite 
positive, having a characteristic content... It follows that this sonic tiling 
quite definite, quite positive, this very definite shade of red. is diffe- 
rentiated in the highest degiee without any help from the side of the 
Understanding, or as Ulnci puts it, from «the differentiating activity 
of the SouK The Understanding is then either unemployed, or it has 
to redo what is already done by others < 

It is evidently in order to emphasise this double work, that Lotze 6 
calls it a ..positive positing ». 8 But as already mentioned, he says, that. 
this position is so clearly united with the "exclusion of everything 
other », that when we intend to characterize «tkc simple meaning of 
affirmation » we can do it only through expressions im-nning the 
"exclusion of the other.., 1. e. negation. A very cuiions affirma- 
tion is it indeed which can be expressed only as... negation' Is it not 
again exactly DignSga's thesis that our words express their own 
meaning thiough the repudiation of the contiary’ ..This affirmation 
and this negation.., says Lotze, «is one inseparable thought ", 7 Is it not 
similar to Hegel telling us that affirmation and negation are one 
and tiie same , 8 since their thought is ..one» and "inseparable... 

1 Ibid , p 60 

s Ibid , p 59 — das Hogel’sehe reme Saw 
a Logit, I 8SS n _ • 

+ This of course can mean that it bei-omes ..definite through definition* or 
adificrrot through difiercntmtiono, different and definite are here almost the same 
6 Logit*, § 13, p se 
o erne bejahende Settling 

> Ibid , p 26- « Jene Uejnhnng und dicso Vemeimmg sm d nur ew untreun- 
oaier Gedankew _ 

d Logit II 5i— .Dae Positive and Negative 1st dasEeUieu 
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The external thing must necessarily be either simple orcomnosit/i 

! r""- P -yy * * . «- « , tJEZZ 

nor composite, it ) mil be eo ipso proved that it is nothing, * , s 

££* ^ 0Wfas » the sk y-* »* a flower growing ,n the shy , 
2“* “either simple , lor 1S it composite. That the composite mast 

necessarily consist 0 f slmpIe pflrtSi „ pr0Ted ^ theMoff)ng consldc _ 
ratwn Supposing we lemovo all composition in taking fiom a com- 
pound all parts one by one until the ancomponnd remains This nncom- 
ponnd residue will be partless, indivisible. However it also will 
be naextended; like an instantaneous mental object it will be 
a poin-mstant, like a momentary feeling; and therefore it will be 
a mere idea. 1 * * 4 S 


Another aignment is founded on the following consideration. 
Supposing a simple part, an unextended atom, is surrounded by other 
such atoms, the question then arises, does it face the neighbonnng 
atoms, the one m front and the one m the hack, by the same face or 
not.® if it faces them by the same face; the atoms will coalesce and 
tlicie will bo no composition * If it faces them by two different faces, 
it will liavo at least two faces and then also two parts. It will be 
a compound’ 

Some ntomists (or monadists) attempt the following defence. Let 
us assume that the atoms aie not the minutest parts of a stuff occupy- 


1 clSneka-smlihavam, ibid p 660 28, it moans parornffna and atityauo, op 
ibid , p 661. 8 

* trKya-rSSy-ahhavena, ibid , p 660 18 

a vyomctpahm, ibid , p 660 17 

' 4 Cp CPU , p 363 and IBP,, p 662 3 fl - opociymana tnnytun-ubhSgcm 
yadt mramlSh (ayui), tada art tniirta wrfanffrfuai ndkyanU, and Kant, «»airaallo 
ZMamtnensctenng m Gedanken anfgdboben wflrdo, so (wBrdo) kom snssnweniW < 
aetetn Tell and folglnsh koine (ansgodohnto) Snbstw gogoben sem> Tie »»• 
sent appears as if it were a translation from tie Gorman! 

S yena tkarOpem ekBmraVhwniUio lenoiwi nyara-ptiramnt-aUimvlk<< 
pridv sycll, ibid p 666 11. 31 Thosamc aignmont is repealed by Vasttadiu ant 
DignKgS 

tpracayo «a sySf, ibid , p 668. 12 • 

1 iiy-mga-bMo yasya osfi, tasya clalvam m pujynle, ibid, p wr. 

' “ I 
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is here called a definite thing. What Locke calls «distmct» comes 
to be called here « indeterminate ». The same confusion in regard of 
the expression « determinate » is found in the Sanscrit terms niyata , 
resp. amyata-pi atibhasa 1 Sensation is determinate in its uniqueness 
and the image is determinate in its generality. The contrast is more_ 
conveniently rendered by the terms vivid (sensation) and vague (image); 
or by the «real» paiticuiar and the «pure» universal, the term «real» 
and «pure» in this context meaning ultimate, or, as Sant says, trans- 
cendental At the'bottom it is nothing bnt the rather trivial distinction 
between the senses and the understanding, this simple distinction the 
full importance of which first occurred to Reid, but has been neglected 
by Ms successors; it has been followed up to its transcendental source 
by Rant and again neglected by his successors. 

Sigwart says that such affirmation, which is the foundation of ne- 
gation is the «enclosed m itself particularity and uniqueness of the 
Thing ». Lotze says that there ib in every name an ((affirmative posi- 
tions Johnson says that there is in every perception «the concre- 
teness and particularity of the individual things The « concreteness* 
and particularity of the individual thing.. evidently means nothing hut 
the (.particular particularity of the particular .. 1 These double and treble 
expressions pomt to the feeling their authors must have had of getting 
hold of something extraordinarily particular, containing ..not the sligh- 
test bit of othemesss 


1 Cp. index vol II, and the note* to the term myata 
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argument of the Idealist ^ s tifi 5151 *“* cm 

*ha chief argument consists in emphasizing the fact that 

the mtbje^hject dichotomy is a constrncbon 0 f the 

lt3S &a!eCf5cai 1316 ^ectisthemnXrt 

the object Is the non-sebjeot lie contradictory parts bde 
^entol in a single higher reality which is the common substrate of 
both. What is this reality in which these opposites flow together? It is 
the point instant of a single pure sensation, the ultimately radobrfable 
fact m cognition is pure sensation in a man whose sense-apparatus is 
in a normal condition® All theW Is in some degree, more or less, 
imagination This pine sensation is instantaneous, absolutely unique 
in itself and in itself quite unintelligible. It can be extended*, coordi- 
nated and interpreted by the understanding, that is, again hr imagi- 
nation. The understanding discloses that a certain sensation, which 
is reality itself and cannot be doubted, must be interpreted as inclu- 
ded in a threefold envelope (in-puff ). 1 * * * 5 The first is the Ego; the second 
is the object, say a jar and the third is the process of muting 
the Ego with the j an Thus the Understanding replaces a pure and 
real sensation by a threefold construction of a subject, an object and 
a process. There is not the slightest bit of pore reality m the Ego 
apart from the object and the process. It is entirely imagination. 
Neither is there any pure reality in the object jar. It is an interpre- 
tation of a simple sensation by the intellect Stilt less is there any 
reality in the process Cognition as something separate from subject 
and object, if it fa not the instantaneous sensation, does not exist There 
e only one real unit corresponding to the triad of cogmzer, cognized 
and cognition, it Is sensation. Ens et umm ccniertimtur. One unity, 


l fiimo-prcijnapUr afmimo ISranmn ty St, na slancthah, ibid, p 5®. 28. 

a Cp Kant's words 5a tie proof" of the Antithesis «die SimpiidlSt m 
■Wahraehmmig, ireJche sib such Bei, Wane geschlossea werdeno, q> «* “ ort 
paramSnvnam ai draft pro* wdgafe. ibid , p. 55Z 7 

* Uni, 658 21 

< End , p 559 S ff 

5 fUMrta^irfrffdi-jflffnBBi iaid_ p. 550. 14. 
j teSga-ttiala-nfii-hMaia, ibid , p. 560. 1 
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exist They are arranged in 76 kinds or in 12 categories. 1 They include 
the subject and the object, internal as well as external items. A unit 
of a feeling, of an idea, of a volition, is as much an Element of reality 
as a unit of colour, of sound or of a tactile sense-datum, i e., of mat- 
ter. There is no difference in respect of existence between materiality 
and ideality Everything is equally real There is therefore no differ- 
ence in the degree of reality between a thing audits qualities. «Whatso- 
ever is found to exist is a thing The reality of a jar is the reality 
of a patch of colour (one thing), of a shape (another thing), of some- 
thing haid (a third thing), of an image (a thing again) etc.; but .there 
is absolutely no such leal, thing as their unity m ajar. The jar is 
imagination. Just as the Ego is imagination, althoug all its Elements, 
the five slandhas are «things», i. e , Elements The eternal items, Nir- 
vana and Empty Space, are also Elements, ergo things. Element, reality, 
existence, tiring are conveitible teims.* 

In Mahayana this is radically changed. In the first period of 
MahSySna nothing but the motionless whole is declared to he 
absolutely leal. For the logicians Reality is opposed to Ideality. 
Not only every idea, feeling and volition, but everything ramatmrfi^ 
by the intellect, every Universal, every quality, every duration and 
every extension is ideal, not real. Retd is only the thing in its strictest 
sense, that which contains not «the slightest bit., of intelligible con- 
struction. Such a thing is reality itself, it is the Thing-in-Itself. It is 
just the Kantian Realtiat, Sactihdt, the tiring which corresponds to 
pure sensation. 1 

This ladical difference in the view of Reality culminated in the 
different conception of Nirvana or Eternity. In Hmayaua it is an 
Element, a thing, just as Empty Space is also a thing. In MahayHna 
it is not a separate Element, not a separate thing.® 

Thus it is that m the logical school Reality is not put on the same 
level as Ideality. Real is only the mtuulus sensitilis. The concepts have 
a merely functional reality. In accord with this double character of 
its subject-matter, logic is also double. There is a logic of consistency 
and a logic of reality. The first is the logic of interdependence be- 
tween two concepts, the second is the logic of referring these concepts 

1 »o«e <?/.«> mah = dtndaSa-ayatanam. 

8 tulyamanam dtau/am, cp. CC, p. 26 a 
* dharma — t asiu = Wiarn — rfroiyn 

‘ err.., p. ii7. 

■* Cp to f Xirvann, p 43 ff 
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rial object 'is needed. Successful action is a meie idea, 1 a represen- 
tation of something that appears as a successful action.* There is 
absolutely no need of a double successful action, the one supposed to 
exist beyond my head, the other m my head. A single successful actum 
is sufficient. It is true that all simple humanity ..down to the sheaj)heid» 
indulge without much thinking m the idea that there are real extended 
bodies m the external wmld 3 But the philosopher knows that theie 
is no logical necessity of assuming this duplicate of perceived object. 
Just as you assume external reality as the cause to which our repre- 
sentations correspond, just so do we assume an object and a cause 
which are i mm anent Knowledge is a running reality, every moment 
of which is strictly conditioned by the moment preceding it The 
hypothesis of an external cause is quite superfluous For us the pro- 
ceeding moment of consciousness* discharges exactly that function for 
which you hypothetically assume the existence of an external cause. 


§ 7. DigkIgas tract oh the Ukeeautt of the 

Estjshhaii Would. 

This work isashortfaactm8mnemomcveises with a commentary by 
the author, entitled ..Examination of the object of cognition*. 
The argument of this tract is in, short the follovnng one Itstate 
with the deda.at.on that the external object ^ be eite^t 
or an aggregate of atoms If it can be proved that it is neiteff 

lm ..««« * »““• * “ “ " *■ T 

a conespondmg external ze&bty. ,, ,™dictorv<*nrac- 

Thus the antinomy of infinite chief argn nient 

irar ta x. - 

ijnavam eiaarthalnyS-samxidas.M 558 28 

5 ‘I i a nibana-pttrll£ 5 “i >» ‘‘7 . vamaenobi and Benr«* 

** ' 
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ogeneous realities causally connected, th e external object is tlie cause 
of the internal image Thej ate connected byyausality. not by identity 
of reference. Theie is identity between them only fiom tbe standpoint 
of the Idealist who confotmds reality with ideality. The external thing 
is a particular, it is moving, instantaneous and positive. The internal 
image is universal, immntable and negative. 

The necessity of assuming an external object corresponding to 
sensation is psychological, it is not logical, not absolute. 

§ 3. The three wobebs. 

Independently from the path of logic which loads into cither a world 
of things or a woild of ideas, there is the path of Mysticism, which 
leads into the metalogtcal intuition of the Universe as a Whole. There 
are thus three diileieut worlds, or tlncc diffcient planes of existence, 
each existing m its own right. Theie is the ultimate metaphysical 
plane where the Univeise lepresents a motionless Unity of the One- 
without-a-Second. There is the logical plane where it represents 
a pluralistic reality of Matter and Ideas cognized in sensations and 
conceptions And there is a thiid, intermediate plane whcie there is 
no Matter at all, there arc only Ideas. Matter itself is an idea. Besides 
the world of Parmenides there is the world of Anstotlc, and in 
the middle between them theie is the Platonic world of ideas. Fai 
from exclndmg one another these three woilds exist every one in its 
own right and in its own respective plane, they mutually supplement 
the one the other and it depends upon where we start to arrive in 
the one or the other of them If we start with logic, and its «law of 
all lawsn, the law of Contradiction, we will arrive into 4 pluralistic 
world, whether it be the world of the naive realist or of the critical 
one. If we start with metalogic and neglect the law of Contiadiction, 
we will plunge straight off into Monism. If we start with Introspection, 
which appiehends a double world of things and ideas, and if we can- 
cel the logically superfluous duplicate of the things and admit the 
objectivity of ideas only, we will be in full Idealism DjgnSga has 
written his Prajn5p5rmitS-pindSrtha fiom the standpoint of the 
Momst, his Alambana-pariksii in defence of Idealism, and he has 
established the mighty edifice of his logic, his chief concern, on a foun- 
dation of critical realism He has eschewed naive realism, that realism 
which cancelBboth introspection and images and remains 'by the direct 
peiception of the external ( things alone (as the Mrmamsakas and 
Vaiiesikas have done). 
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riS-V "f lt TCre esteroal1 Th« ultimate reality 

Th J 1'u i at m l0Sie ms m e tol pout-instant. 2 
Thing-in-Iteelf, is here the internal «idea» Subject and object are ton 

SHatehrf bll? al /J d " d ° UWe n "" IS 80 *«■£» to 

the patch of bine and the sensation of bine. The same idea can be 
regarded as a cognized object and a process of cognition’ 

aiw " rema ™ *° the legnlar course of perceived eventswhich 
according to the Beahsts is due to their regular course In the exter- 
nal world, as controlled by the Biotic Foroe of Banna This is done 
by assuming a subconscious Store of Consciousness 4 which replaces 
the material universe and an intelligible Biotic Force which replaces 
the realistic Karma 5 


The Realist (Sarvasbvffdin) then points’ to the scriptural passage 
which declares that »a visual sensation arises in functional dependence 
on an object and an organ of sense» 1 How is this passage to be 
understood’ Dignaga answeis that the object is internal and the 
sense-organ is the Biotic Force.® Indeed it is not the eyeball that 


1 Ibid., tar. B, quoted in fall ISP., p 582 II. It memo — «The essence of 
the object Is something cognire of internally, although it eeoms to be external; (mil 
this is because) it is cognition (not matter) and since it is (its era) cause, (a u not 
produced by matter) 

* tijilapU-, at njitSna-matmta, cp TSP, p. 582. T andTrimdikH, ter. 17. 

* The unity of snbject (visaym) and object (nrapo) is here defaced from ticir 
inseparability, ibid , kar. 7 (Yamagudu, p 40). Thro u somewhat similar to Hegel’a 
method, W. d Jjogik, H, p 440 

4 alaya-n)Sl5na, cp. ibid p 40, identified TSP., p 582 JO, with samnmtara- 


s The Biotic Force (tffta»3) is double It links together lie preceding moment 
with a homogeneous following one (nyotiyo-iosana) and it brings discrete sensations 
under a common concept or name (abMISpa-, resp. 'v&alpa-t&senfi), cp Khai-nb, 
inthea-drol of hu works In TSP, p 582 13— 16 parts of k3r 7 (taity-aijxrmt .- ) 
and 8 (avirodhah J are linked together D. says, that since ever) conscious meme® 
has the Force (laJttt-Tatanfi) of being followed by the next homogeneous moneni, 
there is no contradiction in regarding every moment as a process and as a con ’ 
nahna and no&w is prot the same thing Nevertheless, says ». ‘bcrc a » ‘ 

taadiction no alto representing them as following one another <Jrm>eay>] 
probably say that psychologically .there is a difference of tune and degree 
Cosily it m just the same It is also the same problem a. the one of proroae 
andpHtoLu-pfiufa, mentioned by DJiarmakirti » NB H I * ^ 

is evidenced by the explanations of Jincndrabnddln Iranil . in v. , p 
e Op aiatarana to ksr 7c-d, tronsl , p 42 
v riipBB prufifyo caUut ca to*n-euiWnam atpadym 
s Ibid , kSr. 7c-d— iakhh — mdnyam 
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existence, non-existence, reality, generality, causality etc. are all nothing 
hut subjective constructions of the Understanding. 

One naturally will ask what kind of reality it is, what is it w 6 rth, 
if Tune, Space and all external phenomena are constructions of the 
Understanding? Nay, even the fundamental ‘notions of Beality, Cau- 
sality, Substantiality etc. are nothing but subjective interpretations 
of an unknown ultimate Beality? 

The answer is very srmplel Beal is sensation, nothing but sensar 
tion, pure sensation The lest is all interpretation hy the Understanding. 
Nobody will deny that what is « given h as sensation is leal, it is not 
imagination! 

The problem of the relation between external and internal has thus 
shifted ground and has become a problem of the relation between sensa- 
tion and image, between sensibility and understanding, between percep- 
tion anil conception, between the particular and the universal. Ontologi- 
cally a problem of theielatiou between the particular and the universal,, 
logically or epistemologically it is a problem of a relation between the 
senses and the understanding. Now, those two utterly heterogeneous 
realms must he « somehow » connected, the gap must be « somehow » 
bridged over, and it can be bridged only in the following way. The conne- 
ction is, first of all, causal. The image is «produced» by sensation; that 
ib to say, it arises m functional dependence, on a sensation. But that is' 
not enough. There aie other causes cooperating m the production of an 
image Pure sensation is distinguished by «confdnnity» with the latter . 1 

To christen an incomprehensible relation by the word «conformity», 
which moreover is explained as a » similarity between things absolutely 
dissimilar 11, is of course no solution of the problem. We have had’ 
several tunes the occasion to refei to this mysterious « conformity » 
and m the second volume we have tianslated a collection of texts cha- 
racterizing it from different sides. But it is only now, after having 
analysed the Buddhist dialectical method, that a better compr ehension 
of the theory becomes possible The similarity, as in all concepts^ is" 
hae negative, it is a similarity from the negative side. There is not the 
slightest bit of similarity between the absolute particular and the pure 
universal, but they are united by a common negation. By repelling the 
same contrary they become similar. That is what is called « conformity ». It 
is a negative similarity. 

Thus a pomt-instant of efficiency manifested m the fact of pouring 
water is an absolutely particular sensation, but by diffp.r anH^^f ng j t 
1 tadifipatti-tatsarTipyabhyam usat/a(S 
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The Bealist asks: «TThy do you not assume that the second class 
of images appears without such a cause as a foreign will’.. <.Bacause>. 
answers the Idealist, ..if these images of puiposefol actions could 
appear without a will producing them, then all our presentations 
of action and speech in eenoral would not be produced by a mil 
. The difference consisting in the feet that one set of m»ge« are con- 
nected with my body and another set is not so connected, does not 
mean that one set is produced by a will and the other is not so pro- 
duced. Both are .produced by a conscious will You cannot maintain" 
that only one half of our images of purposeful acts and of speech are 
connected with a will producing them. All oie so connected- 

The Idealist maintains -that whatsoever we represent to ourselves as 
purposeful act and speech, whether connected with oin own body or 
not, has necessarily its origin in a conscious will. The geneial essence 
of what wo call purposeful activity is invariably connected with the 
general essence of what we call a consaous will - 8 

The Bealist Hunks that 'he directly perceives foreigd- purposeful 
actions The Idealist thinks that he apprehends not ml external 
motions, but only tbeir images. These images he would not have, if 
their cause, the conscious will, did not exist There is absolutely no 
substantial diffei ence between the Bealist and the Idealist when inferring 


will ou the basis of a certain class of images. 

The Bealist' then points to the feet that external reality for the 
Idealist is a dream, it consists of images withont a corresponding 
reality. Thus his own movements, and speech will he immediately 
evidenced by introspection, but foieign acts will be dieams To this 


i Satra u 
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are bjr a! Transcendental Illusion (we perceive only a refraction of 
reality). AH that we know is exclusively its indirect appearance as 
differentiated by tbe construction of a difference between subject 
and object Theiefoie the differentiation into cognition and its object 
is made from the empirical point of view, not .from the point "of view 
- of Absolute Reahtyn. But how is it that a thing which as in itself 
undifferentiated appears as differentiated? Through Illusionl This 
illusion is of coarse a transcendental illusion, the natural illusion of 
the human mind, its intrinsic calamity. 1 * * 

The arguments of the Momsts we have exposed in detail m our 
work on the Conception of Buddhist Nirvana. The most popular pomt 
of accusation from the side of non-Buddhists against the MahaySnists 
is that they represent the external world as a dream (svapnavat)? 
But the meaning of this watchword of a waking dream is very different 
in the different schools. Accoidmg to Dharmaklrti, the formula of 
a waking dream means only that images are images, they are 
essentially the same both in waking condition and in sleep. They are 
not altogether disconnected from reality even in dreams, jnst as in the 
waking cbndition images, as indirect reflexes, are to a certain extent 
dreams 

§ 6. Idealism. 

Let ns review the chief arguments advanced In defence of Idealism 
The Momst who maintains the unique reality of the One and Immu- 
table "Whole® is challenged by the assertion that real is not that 
"Whole, hut the Idea 4 It is infinitely manifold, 5 * constantly changing* 
and brightly manifests itself 7 in all living beings. It alone exists, 
because the non-mental, material thing, if it be assumed as a thing 
by itself, is impossible. It is impossible for two chief reasons, viz, 
1) it is mvolved m contradiction 8 and 2) the grasping of an PYinmni 
thing is incomprehensible. 9 It is incomprehensible namely that know- 

1 antar-upaplaia = malhya bhrantifi 

8 Cp NS, IV. 2 SI. 

* i 8 TSP., p. 650 10 — yathopamsad-iadtnam. 

4 tyilanam, ibid , p. 640. 8. 

5 rmantam, ibid 

^ praOksana-vtinrSru ibid 

7 ojayatc sarta-pranabMam, ibid 

s "rtha-ayogat. cp ibid and p 559 8 

9 gTuhya-grdh&a-lalsuna-taidhurydt, ibid 

Stehexbit&v, I 
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both sea two real moons. 1 The sources.of oar knowledge are two, per- 
ception and inference. They are real sources, because they guide us u 
our purposeful activity® In application to our cognition of other minds 
direct sense perception is out of question. Inference is the only source 
both for the Realist and the Idealist. But this inference is capable of 
guiding ns m onr purposeful actions towards other animated beings 
Therefore it is an indirect source establishing the existence of other 
minds. But it is then equally a source of right cognition for the Real- 
ist as well as for the Idealist. There is m this lespect no difference 
Soli psism is no real danger in the logical plane. 


§ 9. Bistort op the problem op the Rbamtt 
' of the External World. 

In the system of early Buddhism there is Btnctly speaking no 
united external world facing a united internal Ego., The 
Ego is denied. This is the starting pomt of Buddhism. It is xepte 
by the Element of pure consciousness with regard to 
eL»ts ™ external. Mb* «™ *»> 

555»' c=t SSwS 

sonabty includes both the eme -lejnenta of what is usually cal- 
theextenmlworianndth^corrw^gj^ erson(1 i lt y all elements 
led the internal world. With regwu ^ B external 

are intemal Wfiih regard to one worM B 

m regard of all the oth “®‘ ® ™terti into the compositon of both 
contemplated by two pt g p rofeasor 0. Rosenberg though 

Sts 3S - " TZ t ' 

; £. - — - 

.internal element in the following way 


i Sutra 88 

;5E£Ii “y 00 " 5 


88 ff 
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■.nig'-space, but let us assume that they are' s^he'itsdfiii.Sphce- 


^liUg opiW) «UU *v* MU uwwuuw »““» »«'U T — — f ~'*J& 

?not consist of parts, but -of spaces, the nrimrteSMpart will he also' 
-'apace and' therefore divisible. It trill he the -mathematical space,* it ' 1 


'Trill be infinitely divisible, but it trill nevertheless not bean idea, .it’ 
■-‘trill be space . 9 To this the answer is as follows:,. Although. ^ou are 
.convinced that your words deny the extended atom,* they really imply , 
its exis tence. Indeed if you assume the simple in order to explain com- 
■ pbsition, you imply 4 that these atoms are a stuff occupying space. ■We 
should have to admit beside the mathematical point which is, simple, 
hut not a particle, other physical points which are- simple! like- 
wise, but possessing the pririledge that, as parts of space, ithey 


.are able, by mere aggregation, to fill* space. This is impossible. 
.Thus it is that the atom which must be simple, hut at the -same 
rime cannot be simple, is nothing. It is a « flower m the sky,». 5 , 
■ The aggregate does not fare any- better, since it is supposed to consist 


of atoms. ' 

1 The objector then asks that if the atom is an idea and if this 
idea is not utterly mane, it must have a foundation. That foundation, 
whatsoever it may be, will be the real atom* The Buddhist answers. 
Tes, indeed, the Vaisesjika assumes that the mote , 7 the particle, of 
'dust seen moving m a sunbeam, is such a foundation, but then, the 
.'Ego will also be a reality ■ If the image of mi atom is the atom,. the 

■ imagined Ego will be the real Ego. The real Ego will not consist of 

' * pradeia. Prof. H. Jacobi (art in ERE., T. II, p ISO) assumes that pradcla 

"mill the Jains means a point Bat TSP , p 667 31, expressly states that pradeias - 
are divisible (tatrapy aiayata-kalpanayam) The indivisible (nuramSa), unattended 
(amiirfa) atoms are dismissed in connection with particles occupying space, p. 663;" 
1 £ It is moreover stated <t although, (in assuming pradeia) yon do not assume 
different sides {thg-bhaga-bltedaj, your words deny it, but it is implied in year 
assuming composition, etc. (samyuktatmdi-katpQna-bdlad apatafija.lt is something 
like the mathematical, infinitely divisible space supporting the physical atom ..From 
mathematical space we will then have infinite divisibility, and from the physical , 
atom the possibility of composition. Kant accuses the Monudists of a similar'' 
1 absurdity, cp. his Observations on* the Antithesis of his Second Antinomv CPBI 
; P 867 " 31 . ^ 

>• * ya&param anavatfhatta [tsyafj, na tu prajUapU-malratvam . ibid. 
p 8S7. 22. . ^ 

' * dtg-bhSga-Wiedo (the different faces) toed ndbhyupagatas. iWd ,688 18., J 
* tttmyuUadi-dharma-alhyupagama-balad eta Spatati, ibid. > . 

„ s elcSnela-ttabh avena Sunyattad tiyad-abjatat, ibid , p. 568. 10. *. * 

■ * yat tad tipadanam sa eta paramSnur iff, ibid „p. 558. ZW # . . ' * 

7 {trataj-Tcnuh, ibid., p 558.32. . - \ v*, ’ "»* • 

' r t': ' 
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is very Subtle end Asanga himself, as well as other anthois, do not 
scruple to write m aoeoid with both systems. 1 

The now theory appears at first m a series of canonical sutras of 
which the Sandhinirmocana-eOtra is regarded by the Tibetans as 
the fundamental 9 

Bat religious works (stttras) in India are always followed by scien- 
tific digests (Sastras) in which tho same subject is represented m 
"a system.® 'Hie same Vaaubandhu who summauzed the doctrine 
of tbc IS early schools in his «gieat idstran, undei'took to lay down 
tiie punciples of the new interpretation in three minor Sastra woiks 4 
He was preceded m this task by a woik of his brothei Asanga on 
the same subject * In theso works Vasnbandhu deals with l) logical 
arguments in favour of Idealism, 2) the theory of a stored up conscious- 
ness ((ihya-vtjTiiina) 3) a changed system of Elements, 4) the theory 
of the threefold essence of all Elements. 

The logical arguments in faiour of Idealism and against the ieal- 
ity of Matter are the following ones 1) The picture of the world 
leroams quite the same whether we assume external objects or mere 


iCp taonrtrelo of E Obcrmiller quoted below 
a To the same class belong tho AvnUmsuka-, k»nka*a “ 7 a m 
Tj’Uhn and in fact the twenty of the aBtra* of tho eachoi. Mdod ** ^ 
On this school up. Sylvan. Mv,, SWriilaaklMrans, ie 

VijSaptiuiMtft (Paris,»1932), L do la Valle. ^ 

Himm Tenng, (1928), » T. Snsnk., Sl»tem tho 
loam- q w Das Gupta, Philosophy of Vasnbandhu (I H. It, 1 
Philosophy of tho LanKivaGra, in Buddhistic Studies, Cdoutts, ^, r „ r p, 
maguchi and HcnneUe Meyer, D.gnBgas Ilambana-p.^ 'f ®^ 
man) Notwithstanding all *■ work the pMm 
* not yet 'solved. The translations arc ttLactenshc ore 

will probably come from the stady -injavwanila-PrSsBneilin and the 
the fluctuations of oElTrs nrt.de .The doctnae 

“T— * 

Aetn Oncntalia, 1932 ' T i, t »eratnreTogSoarnd‘apr4s 

Trmiik^ the last two dwcovered, edited an l wgj, "J, a* is called the 

■ - — 

aW no of the Lower one (*»«<*) 
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one reality! But the Understanding makes of it a nucleus hidden m 
a threefold sheath There is a coordination of the imagined jar-ness 
with pure sensation. This coordination is called « Conformity ». Confor- 
mity is, so to speak, the « fortuity » of sensation , 1 * the fact that sensa- 
tion receives a form They become logically identical. Sensation and 
conception are psychologically 3 not identical, they are two different 
moments, the one the cause of the other. But logically they are iden- 
tical in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identify. They both refer us 
to one and the same pomt of reality, they arc identical by the identity 
of objective reference. Conception, although produced at a different 
moment, is referred just to the same thing that has produced sensation. 
«How is it, asks Dharmaklrti , 8 that the source and the result, the 
process and the content, (the noesis and noana) are one and the same? 
And he answers: "through conformity ". 4 * * i. e., through the «formityn 
of sensation, by endowing sensation with an imagined, general form . 3 
• And how is it that they are identical? Because sensation represents 
the thing as it is «in itself », and conformity is the same thing as it is 
•■in the other». We now know that «m the other» means dialectically , 8 
by negation of the other. The identity of sensation and conception is 
negative. That same sensation which is pure m itself becomes the 
image of a jar, by its opposition to the, non-jars. By further diffeien- . 
tuitions any amount of dialectical concepts can he snperimposed on 
the simple sensation of a jar. This pure sensation is indeed "the richest 
thing" in its hidden contents and the « poorest thing » m definite 
thought! 

The Realist then asks, has not the efficacy of knowledge been 
assumed as the test of truth? Has not the object attained in purpo- 
seful action been declared to represent ultimate reality’ But the object 
attained in successful action is the external one? Yes, answers the 
Idealist, successful action 7 is the test of reality. But no external mate- 


1 ladrupyad rfi sanipyad ibid , p. BOO 18. . 

a Cp. the considerations of Dlianaottara on the problem that a concept and 
a thing are identical logically (lalpifnm), lint the concept is the result of the tiling ' 
(Imhyartha-laryam) psychologically, NBT , p. 69 and 60 4 ff. 

8 NBT . p 14. IB. 

4 artha-rarfipyam asya pramanam, ibid. , 

s Siam =abhata — tariipya — anya-ryarrii as apoha. 

. 8 °P* KBT " P 10. S -atarnpya-vyairUya (apohena) tarupyam jfianatya 
‘*yatxttthapam-heluh * 

7 arlha-lnya-samvSias, ibid BBS. 21 
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stimulates sensation and is followed by the construction of an image. 
In' his tract he takes up and rejects the Vaise?ika view according to 
which the external object is double, as consisting of atoms and of their 
aggregates. The aggregates are assumed as things by themselves, 
existing over and above the parts of which thBy are composed. 
He then establishes that the atoms do not produce congruent images. 
Even supposing that they be the hidden canses of images this would 
not prove that they are the objects, for the sense faculties are also 
causes, hut they are not the objects . 1 * A cause is not always an object. 
An aggregate as a thing by itself it is a phantom, created by the Vaise- 
§ikas, it is a double moon 3 We want an object which would explain sen- 
sation and image Bnt the atoms pioduce no images and-the aggrega- 
tes produce uo sensations; each pait produces half the work . 8 9 From 
DignSga’s point of view the atom is a « flower in the sky », 4 because 
things are never indivisible, and the aggregate, as a second Ens, is 
bnt a second moon. 

Nor can an agglomeration of atoms explain the difference of form. 

, The jar and the saucer are composed of the same atoms . 5 * Then diffe- 
rent collocation and number cannot explain the different image, since 
collocation and number are not things by themselves These forms are 
phenomena, subjective forms, or ideas.® 

Thus the supposed indivisible atoms, the supposed aggregates and 
the forms of the objects — are all nothing bnt ideas . 7 

After this refutation of the realism of the Vaiiesikas Dignaga 
concludes that «the object perceived by the organs of sense, is not 
external ».® 

He then goes on to establish the mam principles of Idealism.® The 
object of cognition is the object internally cognized by introspection 


1 Alnmbanap, tanka 1 , it is quoted T8P , p 682 17, read — yadindnya- 
tyfiapieh paramamth larantrm Hhavet; evidently quoted by Xamal&sHa from 
memory 

8 Ibid, tar 2, according to the TpSanavadins the unextended atoms -will 
eever produce an extended thing, cp TB, p 662 20, cp. Alambanap, kar. 6. 
(Tamagnchi), p. 85 of the repnnt 

3 Ibid,, ad kar. 2 yan-lag-gog ma-thsan-bai-phyir, cp. Tama gu chi p 30 

* Cp TS, p. 658. 10. 

5 Ibid tor 4; fransl, p 83. 

s buddhi-niessa, cp ibid., p 83. 

7 eumrffo. ibid- kar 6, transl , p 85 1 

8 Ibid, p. 37. 

9 Ibid , k5r. 6 — 8 
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than anything rnfoto from tho notion of an immaterial knowing 
substance a. And Hume falls m line, saying , 1 uNo priestly dogma 
invented on purpose to tome and subdue the rebellious reason of man- 
kind ever shocked common sense more than toe doctrine of themfinite 
divisibility into its consequences*!. To tots antinomy Hegel tains his 
exclusive attention 8 Ho impugns the Kantian solution and pioposes 
n "dialectical « one. "Continuity, says ho, and discreteness cannot east 
the one without the other, therefore their unify is truth". However 
Kant maintained only that infinite divisibility cannot be applied to 
external reality, to tho things by themselves. Nothing prevents apply- 
ing it mpure mathematics. Since Hegel has cancelled the external thing, 
he ought, not to object against toe transcendental ideality of infinite 
divisibility But if the dialectical solution be applied to toe external 
object, it will be paialleled by a Jama view according to which one and 
the same atom is double, extended and non-extended at toe same time* 
«Such is the absurd opinion of some fools » I exclaims Santiraksita* 
According to the Buddlust Dialectical Method, continuity is nothing 
but the negation of discreteness, and an atom is nothing over and above 
the negation of extention Since the external thing can beneithei simple 
nor composite, it dobs not mean that the unity of these opposites is 
••their truth ii ; it does not mean that the external thing is simple and 
composite at the same time; it meads that the external thing, on being 
considered critically, proves to be «a flower in toe sky*i s Hegel’s own 
chief aigument no favour of Idealism * coincides with the chief argu- 
ment of Dharmaknti, it assumes an immanent 'object , 7 ( 

In the next following Symposion we will attempt to confront 
some of the most salient .European mews on the reality of the exter- 
nal woild with their Mian parallels. But toe respective positions of , 
ICant and Dignaga in this pioblem deserve special mention It is wdl 


i Essay on Hum Ond,Sect XU, part II 

* On oit , I 191 , 1 . 

' 3 TSP , p 564 I f., cp. ibid , p 667. 21 S the probably Jam* do** 16 ““ 
infinite divisibility of pradeiojs Op the argument of the Uonaiaie, CPit, P 

(l*cd, p. 440) i „ 1 

4 TS , p 654. 10 , 

a TSP , p. 860 17. 

, 7 Ibid , p’ 669 8 fi From the two chief arguments DigoSga 
atress upon the first (artha-ayogat), while DlannaMrti seems p 

« 3t ,SA ' i — 
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represents the organ, but a respective sensuous faculty. In assuming 
a subconscious store of consciousness instead of an external world 
and a Biotic Force instead of the physical sense-organs, we will be 
able to account for the process of cognition. Theie will be no contra- 
diction 1 

The leading idea of this Idealism is that the hypothesis of an 
external world is perfectly useless, realism can easily be transposed 
in a respective idealism. Everything remains, under another name in 
another interpretation. 

• The second part of the work is a recapitulation of Asanga’s Ide- 
alism. The originality of Dignaga is the prominence given to the fact 
of Infinity. The external world being something infinite and infini- 
tely divisible is unreal, it is an mdea». As m Greece Idealism is esta- 
- Wished on a foundation of Aporehc. 

§ 8. Dhaidiakibtx’s tbact ok the Repudiattok 
of Solipsism. 

, Dharmakirti was aware of the dangei which is menacing Idealism 
in the shape of its direct consequence — Solipsism He thmefoie singled 
out this problem from Ins great general work and devoted to it a spe- 
cial tract under the title ((Establishment of the existence of 
Other Minds*. * The tract presents great interest, since it contains 
a verification of the whole of Dharmaklrti’s epistemology in its appli-. 
cation to a special complicated case We are not capable here, for 
want of space, to reproduce the whole of its argument But a short 
summary will be given. 

Dharmakirti* starts by enunciating that the usual argument of 
the liealists. who reduce idealism ad absurdttm , viz., to Solipsism, is of 
no avail The Realist thinks that he can infer the existence of o ther 
minds by analogy. He immediately feels that his own speech ampins 
own movements aie engendered by his will, just so observing foreign 
speech and foreign movements, he by analogy concludes that their cause' 

1 Ibid . kar. SJ ; transl , p 48. - 

8 SantSnSntara-siddhi; a Tibetan translation has been preserved in the 
Tanjnr. Its test with two commentaries, the one by Vinltadeva and the other by 
the Mongolian savant Dandar (Bstau-dar) Lha-rampa has been edited by me in 
the Bibl. Bnddhica. A doable translation into Hussian. the one literal, the other 
free, haa bIbo been published by me St Petersburg, 1922. 

8 Sstra 1 
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tual judgment 1 A Thing-in-Itself means jnst the same as a canse-m- 
itself.* The conception of reality, we have seen, is dynamical 

Kant's position is much moic fluctuating in the Transcendental 
Dialectic where the whole of his argument inclines towards absolute 
Idealism, 3 notwithstanding all his desire not to he confounded, with 
Berkeley and to letam the Thmg-m-ltself as established in the 
Analytic The dialectic of infinity (infinite divisibility) undermines and 
explodes the natural human belief in the reality of an external world 
Since this fact seems to be a repetition of what previously once occurred 
_m India, - it becomes necessniy to define the mutual position of Kant 
and DignSga in this pioblem It can be summarized in the following 
five points Kant says that: 

'1) The key to the solution of cosmological dialectic consists rathe 
fact that all (external) (.objects are meie representations, as extendod 
beings and senes of changes they have no independent existence 

- outside our thoughts* 4 ' 

2) However they are not dreams; they are mere images without 
any leality corresponding to them,! but to he distinguiehed from 
di earns The nempiiical idealism* of Berkeley maintains that they aie 
dr eams, hut the ..transcendental* idealism maintains that ey aie 
«real». Whatsoever the term « transcendental* may mean m o er 

contexts, heie‘ it means « non-dreams* and at the same tan 
external According to this statement we must have »d°^e seUf 
images, images in dzeams without leality and images m reality, but 
also without any congruent external reality (sw ; ) • 

3) «Even the internal sensuous intuition of our mind as 

Of cl— s*. 1 . e the Ego, is not a real self, -because it is under 

condition of ’time* pv 0 are not 

4) If both the cognized object and JJ e “®T g the pl0 ccss of 
real by themselves, it seems to follow that neither the pio 

— Pan] sea that Kant had two differed cans- 

X Snell is the opinion of F. e PanJsen, * 

'alities in xievr, op. his Kant,* p 16T 

a yS thUUh eana InyS wmmne (of the Critique) the 

*^£t object wh.c"b 

mg rt w a thing, m the end it is an idea 
*CPB.,p A® 

- 5 Ibid., p 401 (led, p 491) 

s Ibid 
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5} The ultimate reality (1 e pure sensation.) is alone flee from 
all dialectical thought-construction. It is the foundation of that subject- 
object dichotomy, upon which all logic is founded. This logic is equally 
acceptable to the Realist, who assumes an external Thing-m-Itself and 
to the Idealist, who domes it. For the latter the subject-object relation 
is a dichotomy imagined' by the Undei standing. The first stats at 
a plane where subject and object are « given ». 

. The chief chargo of DignBga against Kant probably would have 
been' that Kant has failed to peiceive the double possibility, 1 of ideal- 
ism and realism We can admit the external Thrag-in-Itself and 
OTi<f. jn this mental plane without taking into account the final 
dichotomy into subject and object, but we also can take it into account 
and exist w. another plane.® There will be no contradiction There 
scarcely will be any change of language, if we in speaking of external 
objects keep m mind that it means only phenomena 8 


l According to WindelbW (op. fflt) Kant’s denial of the External Thing- 
o-Itsetf (wbat he calls the third phase of bis doctrmo) is his 
todanke/ dass adsserholb der VorsteUung Nieht. .«* dio 

u ktaimemhabe, ist das GSttergescbenk Kant’s an d.eMen.ehheit» Ti* ww 
L o^e Thmg-in ; Itsolfi on the other land, 

asst -skss =S iS 25 s 

eem to hare kept quite clear of contrad'dioa toMelf! (ho 

» The portion of D.gnbga m tins respect and real.® 

■errs of some modem philosophers trim come to jap"™ rf rrbcb 
t the same time. Indeed it-is the 

io Aporatic of inSmty w for bin ' wo arguments (praSjw^^' 

, supplement l^tiaiusm * 8) are aim the dnsf reasons of Dig- 
mdhttrya and artha-ayega, cp TSF-, p. metllD i LVS , <^1 idealism 

Bg»*rsrTjdBmen^bisieeliStmlo^ch> M tabhsh« tlatonr 

T s iiiis Hefatatlon of Idealism, C?R 'J' ’ fte gnateaceaf esw®® 1 
onsclonsness is a conemonsneas of * no snlseot 

lungs' in space outside myself, m pther w«da, d n order to pro's *e 

fiy JU*. M—M - 1 

ssa^gwSSSstf-wsS: 
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«How is it possible for the elements of existence to be, external 
or internal, if the Self or the personality with regard to which they 
should be external or internal, does not exist at all?». The answer 
is that consciousness is metaphorically called a Self, because it 
yields some support to the (erroneous) idea of a Self, « Buddha himself 
uses such expressions... The organ of vision and the other sense 
faculties are the basic element for the corresponding sensations; con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, is the basic element for the (erroneous) 
perception of a Self. Therefore as a consequence of this close analogy 
with consciousness, the sense organs are brought under the head of 
internal elements ». 

This confusion between external and internal objects has misled 
the Vaibhasikas to maintain that even m dreams what we see is 
a real external object Dhaimakirti ridicules that opinion. «Out of 
mere obstinacy, says he to the VaibhSsika, you have been misled to 
maintain such an absurdity, that evidently contradicts both scriptuie 
and logic. You must have known that never will I be induced to 
believe the reality of such beings which are only seen in dreams». 
ii This would mean that when I see m a dream an elephant entering 
my room thiough a chink in a window, that the elephant has really 
entered the loom, and when I in a dream see my own self quitting 
the room in which I sleep, it will mean that my person has been 
doubled, etc etc >■ ’ , 

In any case the standpoint of the Hlnaynna is thoroughly realistic. 
The objective elements of a peisonal Me are as real as the subjective 
ones. 

Bonghly speaking a real external world .is assumed in HinaySna, 
denied m Mahayuna and partly reassumed in the logical 
school. 

As a matter of fact it is denied in all the schools of the Mahayana. 
But the school founded by MaitrSya-Asanga m opposition to the 
extieme relativism of the Miidliyamikas is distinguished by assuming 
a Pure Idea 1 (ciUa-mati am = ujmpti-matram ') 2 not differentiated into 
subject and object as a final Absolute, and reducing all other ideas to 
illusions (jmrilalpi(a). Such Idealism is exactly the reverse of Plato’s 
variety of Idealism. The difference between both these Buddhist schools 


iTrlmSikl. Ur. 23 

«mt P ff 8668 * ®®* cncc between these terms, 
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ami cognition is indirect and eamal . 1 lint logically it is a relation of 
Identify.* «Ilowi<i it», asks DImrmottaia, nlliat the same cognition 
includes a part which is being determined and a part winch is its 
determination*? 15 "Is it not a contradiction to assume m the same 
unit a mu'* and its own effect?*.* And he answers this is posable— 
iii Negation' Indeed a pure sensation .produced by a patch ot 
111110 receives definiteness by a negation of the non-bine , 5 1 e,the 
Understanding interprets an indefinite sensation as being a definite 
image of the blue by contrasting it with non-Mac The same thing 
dificrentlj legarded becomes as though it were different itself. The objec- 
ts it) I s founded on causahtj pfu^ identity® Tims it is that direct and 
indubitable cognition is onl) puie sensation It contains every-tlung Itis 
the richest m contents and the poorest in thought But thought makes 
it definite hi negation Negation is the essence of thought Definite- 
ness understanding, conformity, «fonmtj«, negation, repudiation of 
the contran. image, concept, dichotomy, arc but different manners of 
deielo; mg the one fundamental act of pnre sensation Hie Thing as it 
is in it ‘■elf is disclosed b> representing it as it is in its non-self, 

«in the other". , . _ 

Tins part of the Buddhist doctrine we also find in Europe, but 

not in Kant, we hod it in Hegel , 


§11. IxDO-fiuBoriAif Srarosiox oh xnn Heaiitx or the 
Kxiehnal ‘Wobi®. 


a) First comersation Subject Monism 


3-st TcdSntrn. 
2-n d VeiBntm 
the Nought 8 


Beal at the beginning was the Nought 7 
Teal at the beginning was ne.ther Existence nor 


■ j MpalK. Cp >T3T, p 10 7 ^pr-rmeya-lSr^m la ft"*** 

*.ST 7a * am 

:5 ™ZL p 16. 19 — 2 ena ***» T,r ° eI,ah ,ySi 

*■* 3 148/ * 

166 

b Jig 7. 10, 129 u 
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internal causes for our sensations and images; 1 2) The subject-to-object 
relation is incomprehensible. It is a very poor hypothesis to imagine 
that consciousness can travel towards an object external to it, seize 
its form and return with this spoil.* S) The infinite divisibility of 
matter clearly shows that the atom is a mere idea s 

The theory of a store of the germs of all ideas (alaya-vijnam) is 
intended as a substitute for the t external world.* The consistent run 
of the events of our life has its origin in this store of ideas wluch 
one by one emerge under the influence of a Biotic Force (vasanff). 
Every idea is preceded by a « homogeneous and immediate » s cause 
not in the external world, but in that store fiom which it emerges 
and to uliich it returns. 

The change m the system of Elements becomes dear from ’the 
following table® — 


6 Beccptne 
faculties 
1 vision 

2. audition 

3. smell 

4 taste 

5 touch 

6 mind (Hi sta-ma- 
not). 


6 Ohjectnc aspects 

of ideas 

7 colour 
& sound 
0 odoni 

10 flavour 
11. tactites (Matter) 
12 mental phenome- 
na {dharmah) 


8. Ktndi of ideas 

18 visual 
14 anditive 
16 olfactory 
16 gustatory 

17. tactile 

18. intelligible (non 
sensuous) ideas 

18 subconscious store of 
ideas 

20 Ibe Absolute 
Idea 


The itejns 1 9 and 20 are added to the original table of the HmaySna 

The ten Elements of Matter (j\yvi 1—5 and 7-11) are converted 
into corresponding ideas. The item jfc 6 becomes the empirical Ego" 
(f.hsta-mams). because its former meaning ( ciUa-mStravi ) is now trans- 
ferred to 20, T he moment preceding the appearance of every idea 

1 Cp ISP. p 653 27-jrartif Wants* bUhyo’rtka iff talks iota sea (soma- 
vimtara-pratyavad era) i.iyamah siddhah. TimsatikS, tor. 1—9. , 

k 16 snd passim, cp S. Leo's Xndes. 

s rf P iu P '. S M 2 ' - 19 san '™ anla ' ta -P*rtyW = SlaySl.kye * 

6 Cp the table in toy CC, p 97. 9 

” Trims, k. 6. 
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or illumined, in the immovable light of the other. Inside Mattel 
itself, sis leceptive faculties and six respective kinds 'of objective 
Matter ’arc evolved There is thus a double externality, the one is of 
the Matter regarding tko 8pmt The other is of one kind of matter 
regarding the other. There is no GodI 

Descartes. All right' There ore only two substances, the one 
extended, the other conscious. But both aie eternally changing Thcie 
is a God, which is the originator and the controller 'of their concerted 
motion! 

The Buddhist (, Hinai/atia ). There is neithei a God, nor an Ego, 
nor any spiritual, nor materialistic enduring substance. There' 
are only Elements (iMr annas), rostnntaneouslj flashing and disappear- ' 
mg And theieisalaw of Dependent Originationin accord with which 
the Elements combine in aggregates. Jnst as m the Siinkya there are six 
receptive faculties and six corresponding objective domains There is 
thus here also a double externality. The one is of all Elements regarding 
one another, the other is of the six objective domains regarding the six , 
receptive faculties. 

SunUnja. These Elements are infia-atomic units (punas), they are 

unconscious and eternally changing. 

Hcradeitus. These Elements aie flashes appearing and disappear- 


ing^ aCcoid with a Law of coutmual change. 

Demolritin. These Elements are Atoms (material). 

Hcrlwt These Elements ate Beals (immaterial). 

Mach. These Elements are nothing but sensations Bott the Eg 
and Matter are pure mythology. When philosophy is no 
in reality of an Ego, nothing remains but the causal laws 
Functional^Intei dependence of sensations, in order to explain the 

connection of the whole. „ permanent' 

3 St Mta The so-called Substance urnafln ^ ^ n8ltoed 

possibility of sensations. -The Jrfer of our 

as substances, have been ^ ^ J snb stanee, but by 

sensations ». Phenomena are held togethei not oy a 

an eternal law (of Dependent OnginaUon) begum- 

Nfcvana, the world siib specie aetenhtatis. 



i-Cp mySlrv5ue,PP « 
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the history of Emopean philosophy when metaphysics was superseded 
by the critical school and epistemology became the leading philoso- 
phic science. How the Buddhist logical school emerged out of the idea- 
listic one has been indicated before. 

The speculations of the Buddhists on the ‘lealiiy of the external 
world have conduced them mto a dead-lock. The question has been , 
found to be unimportant. The important thing is logic and it remains 
quite the same in both cases, whether we assume or whether we deny 
external reality This ernions result has been attained m tie way of 
a compromise between the early extreme Pluralism and the later - 
extreme Monism. The Momsts developed into a school of Idealism. 
From the Msdhyamikas were born the YogScSras. The Pluralists, 
Sarvastivadms, developed mto the critical school of Sautrantikas. The 
latter were apparently the first to assume the reality of a Thmg-m- 
Itself behind the outward phenomenon. 

The logicians compromised and established the 'hybrid school of 
the Sautrantika-Yogacaras. 

‘ § 10. Some Eubofeah Pabat.ijslb. 

The future historian of comparative philosophy will not fed to 
note the great importance of the argument from infinite divisibility. 

In Indian as well as m European philosophy it appears as a most 
poweiful weapon of Idealism. Together with the other antinomies' 
it has influenced the balance of Kant’s indecision, by making him 
more inclined towards Idealism in the second half of his Critique of 
Pure Season. It is the principle argument of both Vasubandhu 1 * * * 5 
. and DignSga* for establishing their special variety of Wpalism , 
It plays a considerable pait in the equipment of the Eleatjcs for esta- - 
Wishing their Monism. The aiguments of Zeno, approved by both 
Kant® and Hegel,* are mainly founded on the antinomy of divisibility. 

Nay it seems even to have allured Locke and 'Hume, to a plane * 
dangerously inclining towaids Idealism. Indeed Locke® says: «Tke 
divisibility ad mfimlnm of any finite extension involves us in conse- - 
quences... that carry greater dificulfy and more apparent absurdity. 


l Vnniatika, k3r. 11 

* Alamb&nap , kSr. I 

* OPE , p 109(1 ed p. 602). 

*W.d.Logik,I 191. 

5 Essay, H, XSIU, § 81. 
Stcberfcatski, I 
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Buddhist. You needs must assume some sort of Bintir TiWa 

ofthe 1 j £“ VtoST mUb0 CIIhCr tbe ForC6 of %eno»ce,i 

, ” 4 Forcc of Productive Imagination* or the Force of ffinsMm* 

tomlfZ™ f th ° ! attW 1 t ? ero to!I ie no Teaht r a* ^ « the plm- 

* 01 1,5 If J»» assume the frit there J be 
n superfluous double reality. Jf you assume the second you will have 
tiansccndontai ideality along with phenomenal reality. 4 

■t j ^ e ° ,lsl ’ ^ 0,lr 1,1 °°0' resembles «a pm chase without payinglu 5 
Indeed the external world, although consisting of mere pomt-mstants 
receives coloured perceptibility through imagination, but it can offer 
nothing in'" exchange, since it consists 'of colourless points' If senaa- 
lion and understanding aie entirely heterogeneous, how can a pare 
sensation be comprehended undei a pure concept of the lmUpreianSing 
«as no one is lilcoly to say that causality, for instance, could be seen 
through the senses ?» 4 

Kant. Thai a must lie some third thing homogeneous on the one 
side with the category and on the othei with the object as it is given 
tu amcicto ' \ 

Dhamaltrti The intermediate thing' is a kind of mtefltgble 
sensation We assume that after the first moment of pure sensation 
there is a moment of intelligible sensation by the inner sense which is 
the thing intermediate between pnre sensation and the abstract concept 7 
Thcie is moreover between them a Conformity oi Cooidination 8 
The Realist , What is tins Conformity oi Coordination * 
Vasithandht It is the fact owing to which cognition, although 
also censed by the senses, js said to cognise the, object and not the 
senses. 8 The object is the predominant among the causes of cognition. 

Dharmalirti Coordination or Conformity is « similarity between 
things absolutely dissimilar » 10 Indeed all things as unities aie things 

1 -- - - , 

1 anubhnva-tasam 

* mlalpa-uasanS = vihalpasya sSmarthyam. 

s mtdya-vatana = maya „ , _ , . . Yn rit- 

< Op tbs detailed controversy betwoefl the SantrJntika Eenlut and tbs a 4 

«a» (Idealist) Buddhists in the II vol., p SGO ff 

* omiHya-dSno^rapa, op Tlttp,p 209 9 ___ », n =«« 

«OPR, p IIS; an almost eerbaivm coincidence with UBr., p 

nitpatine ISrye lafou janya-janaWMw rnrna **“'** 

7 Co tho theory of wrnioso-jpnrfpaUo, vol II, Append s in , - 

em,p 25S 18 — tatiSrupya-tadutfatmyam asayatvam 

* On. voj n,p 847. , o,o 

10 atywta-vildksananSm sSlaUanyam, cp. TStp , P 
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known that Kant’s position is not always clear 1 The usual charge against 
his Thing-m-Itself, me., that it can be neithei a cause nor a reality, since 
Causali ty and Reality are constructions of the.undcistanding, does not, 
m m y opinion, cai ry much weight Reality and Causality l efer us to things 
having extention and duration, but not to a point-instant of 'Ultimate 
reality . 3 A glance at Dharmalorti’s table of Categoiies will show at once 
where the Gatcgoiy of Causality lies 8 It belongs to the logic of rela- 
tions, to the logic of consistency, to the logic of the major premise 
The Thmg-in-Itsel'f belongs to the logic of leality, of the perceptual 
judgment, of the minor premise. It is the common subject of all the 
five Categories (Substance, Quality, Motion, Class-name and Proper 
name).* The fault of Kant consists perhaps in not sufficiently having 
emphasized the difference* between the logic of consistency and the 
logic of reality, the judgment with two concepts and the judgment with 
one concept His category of causality is deduced from the hypotheti- 
cal judgment. Just the same is done, we have seen, by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti But the Thing-m-Itself is not a relation, it* is not-dedu- 
■ced from the hypothetical judgment It is the subject of every percep- 


i Cp Windelband, Uebcr die Phases der Kantischen Lehro vom Diuge an 
ach (V lcrtcljabraschnft f. Philosophic, 1877, pp 244 ff.) 

a According to Anstotls the sensible particular Roc Ahcjmd is declared to be 
the ultimate subject to which all Universale attach as determinants or arcompani- 
ments, and if this condition be wanting, the unattached Universal cannot rank 
among complete Entin (Grote, Arist , App 1) Althongb this Roc ATiquid as j&sen- 
tta Puma Is entered by Aristotle m his system of Categories, bnt it is, properly 
speaking, a non-category, a non-predicate. It is always a subject, the pure subject, 
the pure thing, the common subject of all predications The predicate is always' 
a Universal Reality, Causality, Thingness arc predicates, just as jar-ness, put not 
the ultimate point of ifeality, not the ultimate cause that is lying at the bottom of 
aU universale. 

3 Op. above, p 264 

t Wo can haiethe judgments ictftis is reality#, a thus is causality#, a this is (or 
has) substantiality u. The concepts of Reality, Causality and Substantiality will he 
predicates and therefore Categories, hut the element utilise is not a pr edicate 
It is the subject, the genuine subject of all predication A subject means a non- 
Category, a subject that never will be a predicate Even if we construct the con- 
cept of oThisnessn the difference between the individual «this» and the Universal 
aThisnesss will remain the same 

s That this difference occasionally occurred to him is seen from his considers, 
tious in the Critical Decision (section Vlt ot the Antinomy) where he distinguishes 
between the logic of the major premise, where the connection between two concepts 
is «in no way limited by times (CPR, p 407) and the logic of the minor premise 
where phenomena are reforred to things by themselves ‘ , r 

84 * 
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. d) Foarth Conversation. Subject — the Thing-in-itselt 

o«® 2u“° 

■ is possible only between phenomena^ nofbehreen 

?"“• Ye f “*«l A tag Winch' is stiictly m ,M£ M 
has absolutely nothing m common with all other things m the whole 
world is a non-entity, a flower in the sky- If you wislfto dl^ 
ft from a non-entity you must admit -Thingness., as a real Category 
just as Causality and Substantiality 8 g ^ 

DharmoUaia. Thingness, Causality, Substantiality are of course 
genera] Categories of the Understanding They are general and dialec- 
tical. But the single pure sensation is neither general, nor is it 
imagined, nor is it dialectical. There is a limit to generality, that 
out of which generality consists Causality is not itself a sensible 
fact, 8 it is an mteipretation of it. Bnt the Tlung-in-Itself is a cause, 
a reality, an efficient point-instant, a dynamical reality, a unity, 
a thing as it is strictly m itself, not as it is in the «otker», or m the 
« opposite ». The terms ultimate, particular, ultimate canse, ultimate 
reality, the real thing, the leal uxut, the thing in itselfi the thing 
having neither extention nor duiation are synonyms Bnt it does not 
follow that Causality, Reality, Thingness, Unity, etc, are not general 
terms, different categories under which the same thing can be brought 
accoiding to the point of view. Theie is no other genuine duect reality 
than the instantaneous Thmg-m-Itself Its cognition alone is pure Affir- 
mation, it i& not dialectical, not negative, it is direct and positive. Thus 
.the fact that Causality and Reality are concepts and Categoues for 
the Understanding, does not in the least interfere with the fact that 
'the Thing-in-Itself is the reality cognized in pure sensation 

Hegel Tom Thing-in-Itself is a phantom!* It is Void 5 It is an 
-absolute beyond.* to all cognition. 6 Cognition becomes thencontra- 


II H Jacobi, Werke,H, p 801 f 

1 .9 TS, k3r 1718 — tasmat Vta-puepa-tulyatvam teehaiat iatya tasivmn, tatia- 

vam nama samanyam estavyam, tatsamanata 

* no laid d janyayanala-Wiavo nama drtfo’six NBT , p 69 12 
4 icGespenstx, op W dor Log; k, II, p. 441 ..... 

S 1 jbid, p 440, — -der formate Begriff ist sin Subjectiros gegen j 

)ingbeit-an-sicb» 

» Ibid -oein absolutes Jenseite far das Brkonnen-^ 
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cognition ■which connects these two' non-realities can be ical. However 
this is not stated by Kant. The word (.idealism » evidently should 
imply that the idea includes subject, object and piocess of cognition, 
the Indian « three envelopes 

5) But we must "have something which corresponds to sensibility 
as a hind of leceptivityx. 1 * * It is the « transcendental object**, that is, the 
thing by itself. «We may ascribe to that transcendental object the 
whole extent and connection of our possible perceptions and 
we may say that it is given by itself antecedently to all experience**... 
"but they aie nothing to me and therefore' no objects, unless they 
can be comprehended m the sciies of the empirical regi esses ■>.* 

To these five points the answer of Dignaga and Dharmatoti would 
piobably have been the following one. 

1) The external mateiial object is an idea Once say that it is 
infinitely divisible, once moan what yon say, and you will see that it 
can be nothing but tbe mathematical object, 1 . e. an idea 

2) Why should one set of images be images and real and the other 
set also images, but non-real? linages are images. In the waiving 

* state they are connected with reality diiectly, m dreams and other 
morbid conditions 8 they are connected with reality indirectly. 

3 — 4) This leality is the point-mstant of pure sensation 4 . By the 
Understanding it is enclosed in a ..tlueofold envelope** (tri-pidi) of 
a cogmzer, cognized and cognition. These three items do not represent 
opposed forms of reality, but only contrasting attitudes towards one 
and the same leahty. 5 * * 


1 Ibid 

S Ibid 

8 Kant save (CPR., p. 781), am dreams as -well as in madness n represen- 
tation may well be tbe mere effect of tbe faculty ot imagination**, bnt it can be 
. such an effect only throngh tbe reproduction of former external perceptions, 
cp. DbaraaMrti’s mow above, p 522 

4 Without this pure sensation which imparts indirect reality to all conventio- 
nal existence (samsrtt) the realist would be right who ironically remarks' «yonr 

supreme logic says that all things -without exception (bhiitany-eta) 'do not exists 
op. T5P , p. 560 21 

* Such is DignEga’s solution of the problem of n a sound starting point of all 
philosophy** It is a mere ..something** It may be contrasted with Descartes’ 

Cagito ergo sum which implies a real subject and a real object Hans Dnesch’s 
' formula «I consciously have something » (i e , I have it without seizing it), which 
, moreover implies the reality of an (.orders, corresponds to thfrlow of the SarrSstj- 

vSdins It really means «I have consciously everything ». 
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neous. We call it «unutterable». But again it is not unutterable abjn- 
lutely. Wo call it « the thing#, the «in itself#, thecausc. the point-instant, 
efficiency, pare object, pure existence, reality, ultimate reality, pare 
affirmation, etc. etc. Understanding, on the othei hand, means indirect 
cognition, judgment, inference, imagination, analysis, gencralih, 
vagueness, negativity, dialectic. Productive Imagination can imagine 
only the general and dialectical But the senses cognize tho real and 
the real is the paiticular. 

. Dharmoffat a. The relation of the object to the subject of cognition 
in logic is not Identity. The object is not included in the subject It. 
is wrong to reduce all relations to « otherness# and then to declare that 
the opposites are identical.. The relation of cognition to its object is 
causal. 1 Object and cognition are two facts causally interrelated. 


' 1 e) Fifth Conversation Subject — Dialectic. 

Hegel. The relation between subject and object, between' internal 
and external, seems at fiist to be causal, os between two realities.* 
But regarding them as an oiganic whole, there is no causal relation 
them at all. 8 There is nothing m tho effect which did not pre- 
exist in file cause * and there is nothing real in the cause except its 
change into the effect* Bat notwithstanding their identity cause anil 
effect are contradictoiy. A change Oi a movement is possible only 
inasmuch as the thing indudes a contradiction in itself.® Motion is Hib 


reality of contradiction 7 , _ 

KamalaSila We must distinguish between Causality and Contra- 
diction. Causality is real, £onti auction is logical. Simple bamat i y, 
whose faculty of vision is obscured by the 8 ; 

ranee, indeed identifies causality with conti adict 

.prams'' 


l NBT jl 40 6—7 - apramS»ataUag« pramga-tM* ailhynU 

3 Uni p 291. - awirn lias Pntwdisem ate orgonwdm Ar -B 

, ufgl S M fait, filft m der M dor 

iinvflg# „ . „ mi -kE* 1st komfnlmK tin’"' 

* Encycl. of philos Sciences, p 161 «» f*m -*«*• 

' l w 

“**f ‘V? ■ —a,. * a**"’”*’ ' ! "" 




' Such 
n given 

it is only pure sensation. — -5-=^ } - - - - - — . - - , 

t step. The subjective Idealist maintains the taSS&itg? o'f inis- 1 step,' but' 
“for him it means only that e\‘ery perception mfisffife xefenM’ td’somtf" 
/object imagined as existing beyond ns.' Through this act of'jmagma^ 

' tion we only airive into « a second plane » s of s imagination, but not’ 
into an independent external world.* "" * ’ ’ » _ ' \ ' ' 

The necessity of objectiviiation is indeed psychological^ bttif’thfefe' 
is no logical necessity to assame' a real objective world behind tlie- 
, world of usages. There will he no contradiction', says DignSga, 8 ' 5 
' The fluctnation of Kant appears from the' Indian point of view aj> 
a fluctuation between two theories which are both pOBSible. KWif' 
, was lead by his speculation into two different worlds) but it did not'; 
occur to him that both were logically possible.' Tins doable possibility., 
is disclosed by Sigwart. * \ • \i 

There is, as Sigwart nghtly remarks, 7 only a psychological ^neces^' 
dty of inferring from the direct evidence of a sensation a eaiisS Tor 
it in the external thing. There is no logical necessity. Psychologically 
sensation is one moment, the thing which has produced the stininltis' 

’ is the foregoing moment The next following moment, after the's&jisa- 
\ tion by the outer sense, is a moment of attention or sensation by -the' 
inner sense, 8 it is a kind of mjfcelligible’ sensation. And finally ,cam«f 
■ the moment of the intelligible image.® The relation between object-' 




, 10p cit , I, 408 . 'V , I' 

s Vorstellung. , . ~ 

” Ibid., oem zweites Stadium des VorsteUensM. ' 1 . * • 

* Ibid, '« die Wirkhofakett welche wir behaupten 1 st nnr eine WiiKlicKkeit' 
I ,vou Erscheinungen, nicht ron Dingen, welche von nns unabhSngig wlrenu. ‘ 7- 
. * Ibid, X 409 Cp. the interesting views of Dharmottara on the ddfeieirf Mnda 1 ' 
of connection, exemplified on the connection of words with thdr'-canse, in HBT 3 
\ P- 80 - The connection between a word and the intention (aMipraya)’ -mth .whldflt* 
18 pronounced is causal and real, or psychological (mstava) TheumneCbon between^ 
word and the external object which it expresses is causifl and constructed/fr.*-! 
.logical (lalpita) The connection between a word and the conception 
* it expresses is logical (latpita) and one of identity {^hJiaat-Tidittvami'’- VA ■ Z 
Li‘ « Alambanap, kSr. 8, (transl. p 45)* • 1 •' /C'lspv sv 
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is expressed in the major premise. Their connechbn with sensible 
.reality, is expressed in the.mmoi premise. In tins part the doctrine is 
again nothing but tliedbvelopment of the fundamental idea that there 
are only tiro sources of knowledge. The doctrine of the rimWhmj 
character of- the understanding is a ifuither feature of .the same fun- 
damental ^dea, .because there are only two souices, tho non-dmlectical 
did the dialectical, which arc* the same - as the senses and the under- 
standing 

, The> external woild, the world of (hp Particulars, and the internal 
world, the world of the Univei sals, are again nothing .but the two 
domains qf the senses and of the understanding The Particuhu is the 
Thing as it is m «itself», the Universal lS the Thing as it is m «the 
othein. > 

* ^ \ 

And at last, ascending, to the ultimate plane of every philosophy, 
wc discover that the difference between Sensibility and Understanding • 
is again dialectical. They aic essentially the negation of each tho other, 
they- mutually sublate one. another and become merged in a Final 
Monism , t ‘\ 

Thus at is that one and the iiamc Undeistandmg must be charactc- 
.rized as a' special faculty /Whidi manifests itself m l) the Judgment, 

2) the Sufficient, Season, 3) the double piinciple of Inference, Identity, 
and Gansabty; .4) the construction of the internal world bfthe Univer- 
sala and 5) the dichotomy Bnd mutual Negation contained m all concepts 
la all these five functions the Understanding is always tho same. It is 
the contradictorily opposed ,pmt to pure sensition. DignSga was light . 
in putting at the head of his great woik the aphorism* ..There arc only 
> v two souices qf knowledge, the direct and the indirect". 

•Dignaga’s system is indeed monolithic 1 
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3-rd Vedantin. Beal at the beginning was only Existence, the 
One-without^a-Second. 1 It was Brahman 

4rth Vedantm. The Brahman is identical with our own Self. The 
«Tlnsj> nrt «Thou!»* 

Parmenides. There is no Nought 8 The ‘Universe is the One. It is 
immovable 

Demob Hits. Immovable is the Nought. It is Empty Space. It is r 
filled by moving atoms.* 1 , 

The Buddhist There is an Empty Space It contains an infinity 
of perishable Elements There is a Nought (NirvSna), when all the 
perishable Elements have perished 

Nagarjuna. All perishable objects are relative and void. Then- 
Nought, or the Great Void, 8 is the only reality. It is the Buddha (in 
his Cosmical Body). 

Spmosa. Theie is only One Substance* It is God (in his Cosmical 
Body). 

Dignaga The Culmination of Wisdom' iB Monism®. This Unity 
is the Buddha (m his Sphitual Body) , , 

DharmaUrti The essence of Consciousness is undivided* 7 Subject 
and bbject is an illusive division. Their unity is Buddha’s Omniscience, 
his Spiritual Body! , 

Yogacdi a Buddhist With the only exception of Buddha’s know- 
ledge which is free from the division m subject and object, all other 
hnowledge is illusive, since it is constructed as subject and object 8 
b) Second conversation. Subject Dualism and Pluralism. 

SdnUnja There is not one eternal principle, but theie are tno- 
Spirit and Matter. Both are eternal, but the first is eternal stability, 
the other is eternal change. There is no interaction at all possible 
.between them However the change of the one is somehow reflected, 


l ChSndogya, VI 2, 1 — 2 

s tat tiam ast 

3 o&x Im (in etvai 

* jx-fj w Slv ?i to vujStv. Cp H Cohen, Logik d r. Erk, p. 70, yq ov 

apparently = tadanya -+- taiuruddha—paryadasa =parthara, our ov = abhaia. 

* maha-Sunyata = lana-dharmSiiam paraspara-apektatS, 

e projilS-jpararnttS j/lttnam adiayam, ea Tafhagatah (cp my )tntrod. to the ed. 
of Abhisam&yalamkara) 

7 aeibhago hi buddhyatmd, an ottea quoted verse of fjhannaMrti, cp. SDS 

p. 52 > r » 

8 tanam alamlane IhrantammultiS Tathagntajmnam, jtt 'Zoadeara-matcna 

cp HBTTipp , p 19 _ ' 
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BBgnrjniia, 14, 22, 28, 29, 186, ‘ 141, 688. N PrBsangika-Mad 

TfvltJS 9 A Alfa nttaenn *t I t> Lt J nn , 


'Nagnrjnna, 14, 22, 28, 29, 186,' 141, 888. ^ Prasangifea-Mitdliyamika, 14 , 46. 1 

Ny^ya, ,24, 418, passim. . Bmabudnr, 86. ■ 

NySja-fcandali, 84, 86, 213/ 264,-260, Brahma-tattva-samiksa, 154 V 

passim. , , Bbavya-viveka (= BhSraviTeka), 344:. . 

Nyuya-kamka, 49, passim. „ ' BhStta-mimSipsabfy 22 

„ Nyaya-dvlra, S3,' 64 (v. Nylya-praveSa Bbasorvajiia, 849, 853. , 
j. , and Nyaya-mukha) Bnddhnghosa, 188 f 

■ Kya^a-pravesa, S3, 64 ' Mali ayana -p aSiea<!l:andb aka, B2 6. , , 

Bfyflya-bmdn (NB), passim., Madhyatmkaj passim. , 

BySya-bindu-tlkn (If. b. t or BBT); pas- Madhyamika-YogScura, 45. ' 

1 aim. i ' ” "Madkyamika-YogacSra-SantrSnbbs, 46. 

Ny3ya-bmdn-tika-tippanl (by Mallavadi), MImBipBS, 22, passim. 

pasBim i , ' 1 ' Maitreya,,29. , j / , 

Myaya-blndu-ttkS-tippam (by unknown Taman, 36, 42, 44, 46, 47. 

>J author), passim 1 1 , YaSomitra, 19, 197, 210 . 

Nyaya-mokarnnda, 198 Yoga-P5tafijala (system),' 20. 1 « - 

-ByBya-mnkba, 38, , 216, 980, 886, 842, Yoga-Srtyambhinra (system), 20, 224. 

„ • 347—349 . ' - ’ , YogaCBra, passim. , ' ^ ' 

“Uyaya-THdin (Buddhist), 14* v / *' Bam Gnpta, 44, 47. 

Ny5ya-v3rtika (NY), passim ' ' Baja-tarangmT, 41. , 

" Nyaya-THrtika-tatpaiya-tlka (NVTT or Hahnla, 1298. 

' T3tp.), passim . LnnkaVafflra-sntra, 626, 626. , 

Jfy aya - v5rtika - tStpary a - tika-parianddbi, Yasn (- bandhn), bodhisattva, Tfd ac 
. , rva. 32 a. *■ 


passim ' 

Nyaya-YaiSesika, 24, passim. 
Naiyayika, passim. . 
Poiicapadartba,' 61 
Parsdoka-sidcDu, 41.- ^ 


rya, 82 n. *■ 

Yasnbandhn (tie great), 12, 14, 22, W, 
30—88, 100, 110, 111, 129, 210, 230, 
■438, 248, 688, 340,TS40, passnn., 
Tarsaganya, 170 


Parsdoka-siddhi, 41, iTTSl «. 68 ' 


• , '.I. 

Paramartha, 68. _ _ ^paJrfra, 49, 126, 203, 214, 223, 

PataBjala-Yoga, 20 tu ^ 268, 261, 826, 826, 386, 419, 

Parthasarathimi8ia,,61j 468, 610 ** 

aya), 43-45, 47, 208, 268. # YStsyByana, 20, 49, 92, 850, 441 

* Prabh5karI, , 46-U7,'60-52, 98, 166. yJ^rt^aspU-mStpB, 

- pipdartba, 88^509. , * vLya-sUtr., B7. , 


pinuaiw.^ , Ymaya-sutra, ' - 

’ Pramana-nySya-aidhi, 66. /Vinitadera, 186, 189, 24 
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Tram5na-T!jn§caya, 87$ • • # Y,|aia£alatatl, SO, 88 , 4 
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- PraiastapSda, 49, 60, 64, , , , y^^ya-sOtra, 28 

- 358, 846, 847, 368, 868, 449. , 
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YHtsyByana, 20, 49, 92, 850, 44 . 
YnpSatikS, 626 ff 1 ' ,, 8 

Yljnfina- reip ^YjjBapli-mHtf»®> 
a- Yigrsba-yyWTsrtinl, 28.’ ( 

/ Yyuanabhikso, 108 . ( 

' * Ynnoktasena (3 rya), Ba ; 

. Yimnkta*ena (bhada^its^ S2 , 

Yigslitmalavatl, SO, 88, 461 

, YedSnta, 21, 416, 836,637. 
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c) Third Conversation. Subject— the Logic of naive 
' Kealism and critical Logic’ 

Dignaga. However the Universe sub specie aetemitatis can be 
cognized only by mystic intuition 1 * * 4 It cannot be established by logicl 

Xhndrali) ti. It can be established by the’ condemnation of logic'* 
Since all logical concepts aie relative and unreal, there must be an- 
other, non-relative, absolute reality, which is, the Great Void. It is 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. 

Dignaga. In logic «we are only giving a scientifical description 
of what happens m common life in regard to the souices of our know- 
ledge and their respective objects. 8 We do not consider their trans- 
cendental reality 1» In logic we can admit the reality of the external 
world. 

Ganch atei h What is the use of that logic,* if it does not lead 
to the cognition of the Absolute? 

Dignaga The Beahsts are bunglers m logic They have given 
'wrong definitions. We only correct theml 5 * 

The Realist. The external world is cognized by us m its genuine 
reality Just as the objects situated m the vicinity of a lamp are 
illuminated by it, just so are the objects of the external world fllumi- 
nated by the pure light of consciousness. There aie no images and 
no Introspection Self-consciousness is inferential. 8 

The Yogacara Buddhist. There are images and there is Intros- 
pection. «If we were not conscious of perceiving the patch of 
blue colour, never would we peiceive it The world would remain 
blind, it would perceive pothingu. There are therefore no external 
objects at all. Why should we make the objective side of knowledge 
.double? 1 

Realist. But the running change 7 of our pepceptions can be 
produced only by the Force of Experience. They change m accord 
with the change in the external world 1 8 


1 yogi-pratyaksa, op ibid , p 16 ff 

* Ibid , p. 135 ff 

8 Ibid , p 140 ft. ' 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

8 Cp. iol H, pp 852 ff 

7 ladaeillatva 

8 Cp vol. II, p 869 and NK,, p 259 11 
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in themselves, absolutely dissimilar from other things But in the 
measure in which we overlook their absolute dissimilarity (their «m * 
themselves »), they become similar. They become similar through 
a common negation. That is why all images are Uwversals and all 
thmeisalsaie mutual negations. Negativity is the essence of our Under- 
standing. The senses alone are affirmation . 1 

Hegd. According to iny Dialectical Method Negativity is equally the" 
essence of the objective world, which is identical with the subjective one. 

Dliarmahirh We must have an Affirmation contrasting with the 
Negativity of concepts 

Hei bait. Puie sensation alone is Affirmation, .it is absolute positionl 

Dignaga . Our logic aims at being equally acceptable to those 
who deny the existence of the external world and to those who main- 
tain it No one can deny that there are two kinds of cognized essen- 
ces — the Particular and the Universal. The paiticular seemingly always 
resides in the external woild, the universal is always in our head. 

Beill eg. There aie no leal universal or abstract ideas. 

Dignaga Theie are no particular ideas at oilman idea is always 
abstract and general A particular image is a contradktio in adjedo. 
Particulais exist only in the external world. In our Mind apart from 
pure sensation, we have oply umveisals. 

Bealleg However to exist means to be perceived, esse est percept. 
The external woild does not exist beside what is perceived. 

Dignaga To exist means to be efficient. \ 

Slant It is .< scandalous » that modern philosophy has not yet 
succeeded to prove beyond doubt the reality of the external world' 

H there were no things in themselves the phenomena as they appear 
to us wpuld become such things The things are « given-, to our sen- 
ses, they are ..cognized.., i. e., constiucted, by the Understanding 
m accord with its categories. 

tSa iiln al sila . Yes' Puie sensation is of course non-constructive, 
but it it is a pomt-mstant (Ei aftpund) which stimulates the under- 
standing to produce its own (general) image of the thing. 

Dharmottai a. Is it not 'a great miracle' The senses represent 
the Thing brightly, vividly, but they understand nothing definite ’ 
The intellect understands definitely, hut without 'vividness, vaguely ' 
dunly, generally, it can construct only a Universal However the miracle 
is easily explained. The Understanding is Imagination! ‘ 


1 pratyalsam = viitk-svarupam 



index: of main logical topics 


, r ' 

. ( Analytical Judgment (scabjiauinumana), a judgment of concomitance 
establishing the 'connection of two concepts through. Identity (not of the concepts 
themselves, which ere different^ hut of their objective reference which is one and 
the name), 250, 424, the predicate is included in the subject, not as actually thought 
(psychologically), but as logically implied 272 n 2; all inathemaScaljndgments 
_are analytical in this sense. 202 n , 278, Cp Identity (the law of), Helations, Cate- 
gories. 

t AvTtapaficaka, the fire negatnre syllogisms of the 'Sankbyas, 2B3— 4, 

Appendix. _ , 1 

Categories (l), five ultimate' predicables (paBcaridfla-ialpana), originating 
in the name-giving, or perceptual judgment, 216 ff* _ . 

Categories (2), three ultimate' relations (avznStihaia), originating in the 
judgment of concomitance, 248 cp. Relations 
1 -Causation (I), nltonate (prafitya-eamutjxida) is Functional Dependen 
. of every Joint-instantron its precedmg potato, U9,thm theory the ■ 

among the jewels", of Buddhist philosophy ibid; C is 
lantia ) 124 efficiency is synonymous with existence (sat), ibid , 

Sana f-tssasjcasa-jSjr 

Wily preceding ones (W^l^ar^-lSrona^mx a), is a catego . x , 

* Conformity ^ 

MM*- 1 “ V^rra^C^»ommn, or ‘he thmg «« « 

" £h e tiling S3 it is is. itself (nalaksapa) a ^ P 215,511 »t ** t<a ** 

Kin the other" (in«wnpfl-7oIsano ^ UstlhSfl 5 mr 51 altan!>art)- - 1S - 

milarity of things absolutely dmnmfinr" *1«- 

ti* similarity produced by a neglectofdjrflanty^^^ # d4nWe , „ aw* 

' mon negateon^gpoha) 6Ut this relation ^pspysMtogm). «»» on**" 03 

■jgSpSS33B 

•Sl7.Cpvoin,S^406 . . . ' 
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it becomes ' a , cognition of 'a reality which is never 


Bmokntus? The Thmg-ih-Itsolf far from being a phantom is 
nothing bnt the material Atom, underlying the whole of phenomenal 
reality 

Epilui us. The Tbpg-in-Itself (cspp) 18 material Atom together 

•with the Vacuum and Motion. ■ _ , 

Lucretius. We must admit a pmmpium or semcti, it is the mate- 
rial solid Atom. , 

HegeJ.Threpi rncipim is neither the Atom, nor an « absolute beyond », 
but it is included in the ‘idea of cognition. It is true that the, very idea 
of cogmtionieqmres the object as existmgby itself, but since the con- 
cept of cognition cannot he lealized without its object, therefore the 
object is not beyond cognition "Inasmuch as cognition becomes sure 
of itself, it is also sure of the insignificance of its opposition to the 
object* i * * * * * * 8 Thus it is thatithe Thrag-in-Itself as something beyond 
cognition, and opposed to it, disappears and the -subject and object of 
cognition coalesce, according to the general rule that everything 
definite is not a thing «in itself », bnt a thing «m its other# Or «in 
its opposite* » 

Dharmottora. It is true that the thing becomes definite only 
when it is a thing related to, 01 included in, the -other. Bnt when 
it becomes definite it pan passu becomes general and vague Vivid 
and bright is only the concrete particular, the Thing as it is in itself. 

Dharmaliti ti First of all it is not true that the Thmg-in-Itself 
means cognition of something that never is cogmzed And then it is 
also wiong that the relation of the object to its cognition is one of 
mclnsion or identity. Indeed, if the Tlung-in-Itself would mean some- 
thing absolutely incognizable, we never would have had any inkling of 
its existence It is not cognized by oni Understanding, it is not "under- 
stood* hut it is cognized by the senses in a pure sensation. It is cogni- 
zed biightly, -vividly, immediately, directly. Its cognition is mstanta- 

i Ibid — *em Erkeoceo Hessen was ist, welches zugleich das Dmg-an-sich 
mcht erkennts 

a We take Damokritns as the pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical expla- 

nation of the universe The opinion of W Kinkel (History, v I. p. 215) vrho con- 

Tmts him into a a consequent rationalistic Idoalistu, is very strange. 

a Ibid,— ados Object 1st daber zirarion dor Ideedes Brkennons als an sieh 

seiend voroosgesetzt, aber neseatlioh in dea Terjiiltass, dass sis ihrer selhBt 

rad der Kichtigkeit dieses Oegensatses gewiss, zu Eealisierqng lines Begnffes m 

Shm bonnes , , 
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But philosophers must know the difference between contradiction and 
simple otherness,' between otherness ^nd' necessary interdependence,' 
between Causation and Coinherence, pr Identity They must know the 
theory of Belations of our Master Dharmakirti. . . ( 

R v. Hai tmann (to Hegel). Tour Dialectical Method is simple 

- madness^ \' ' ' 

DJiarmaUrti (to Hegel). Your Dialectical Method is quite all right; 
but merely in the domain of the^ Understanding, i. e. of constructed 
^concepts! Concepts are interrelated dialectically. Reality is mterfelate'd 
by the causal laws of Dependent Origination. There is moreover an Ulti- 
mate Reality where subject and obiect coalesce. There is thus an nna- 

- giued reality (jpanhdpita), an interdependent reality (paratahtt a) and 

an ultimate pne (parimspanha). * - 

1 1 • * f K ' 

, 1 ^ ’ CONCLUSION " j ' , 

In the course of our analysis we have quoted parallelisms and 
similarities, partial and complete, from a variety of, systems and many 
thinkers of different times. But it would not be right to conclude, that 
the Indian system is a patchwork of detached pieces which can be 
now and then found singly to remember some very well known ideas. 
The 'contrary is perhaps the truth. » ' 

There k perhaps no -other-system whose parts so perfectly tit into 
one compact general scheme, reducible to one single' and very simple 
idea. , This idea, is that our knowledge has two heterogeneous sources, 
Sensibility and Understanding.' Sensibility is a direct reflex of reality. 
The Understanding creates concepts which, are but indirect -reflexes 
of reality. Pure sensibility is only the 1 very first moment 'of a fresh', 
sensation, the moment x. In the, measure in which this freshness faded, 
away, the intellect begins to “understand" Undeistandmg is judgment 
Judgment is x=A where x is sensibility and, A is understanding.' 
Inference, or syllogism, is ,an extended judgment, x=A-+-A l . The' 
x is now the, subject ’of the minor premise. ,It ’continues to 
"represent sensibility, The A -i- A 1 connection -is the connection 
of the Reason, with'the Consequence. This- reason, is the Sufficient 
Reason or the Threefold Reason. It is divided in only two varieties, 
the ‘reasqn of Identify and the reason’ of" Causation. ,It establi- 
shes the consistency of the concepts created by the understanding and 

* ^ S " ' 

. i «Eme kranfchafte ReisleOTerarung»,,'cp E ’v. Hartmann. Ueber die die* 
lectwche Methods, p. 124. , ' " - 

SkbexbatdcT, I 1 » '©*5 
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necessary reason (leaving alcmo Negation q. c.) is dlfforenbatod either as Identity ■ 
■{idebtical reference) or Oansntion (non-fdontical, but interdependent reference), 
v there is so third' possibility, 246, 809; the ^corresponding judgments (inferential) 
<arc either Analytical or Synthetical, 250 . ' _ ' . ' 

<■'- Relations (gamlmndlw, samsargaj, represent nothing real per sc beside the 
'things related, 246;. B. in time and spaco constructed by'prodnctive'nnagination, 
■Si lt, relation of nehessary dependence (avmabJiavn-myama)} 247, relations mathe- 
matical and dynamical, -275 note, there is always a dependent part and a part on 
which it necessarily depends, 248, the dependent part is the Beaten (nsufficaanti), 
necessary, or middle term), the pnrt an which it depends is the consequence (ne- 
cessary predicate or ‘major term), ibid.; there are only two kinds of nmreml and 
necessary relatione, -either relations of ideas referred to one and the same reality 
,{matmy\) or relations of matters of fact, called causation (tadutpalh) 248, they 
v produce respectively analytical (mathematical, logical) .deductions (iooMninuti- 
vnEFnaJ and synthetical (cansal, dynamical), inferences (laryamwiBw) 260 If, 
thii table of E is exhaustive, 266. Cp. Categories (2), Analytical and Synthetical 

Judgments , • . , . 

' ' Sources of knowledge foramana), only two, tho direct one, or sensibility, 

and the indirect one, or. Understanding 74. ,147, 237, 269, their (logied) retanea 
of mutual exclusion ibid; their msepiraWity, 177; mtbont the element of 
ability the undesstauding is .empty, without thfe operations of tho understanding 

<*«., — »* * 

arguments, 811, founded upon tuo grept principles, Hon y i - 

' r S3 

consists of two propositions, a .general one and «u TO*P»8 : • - , 

-the applying’ or minor ®^3y a perofi piu«a judgment, 280, 

rule to a particular point of reality, it ^ onperflaods, 281, neither is 

' .the 'separate mention of the -conclnsn 3 ^ figures rf the syllogis® ore only 

example (induction) a separate member, > subtlety, 809, tlip mejor pm- 

mise expresses ooncomitance( — posiW®) , fienres arc tho modmpo 

- it-is a hypothetical (con&Uonal) ^g,™; 284, SOS , tho Ssnkhp 

-«cns and modvs toUcns of the mixed yp » j-tt-ms 293 fcp Appeadi^, 

'"echoolprohahly the' first 
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AtthasSliuI, 197. \ 

Anuruddha, 185 

Anek?mta-jaya-pat5ka, 90, 180, 228, 241. 
Apoha-prakarana, 41, 467, 600 
AbhidhammatfhaBttmgaho, 186. 
Abtodhama-kosa-marina-pradipa, 83. 
Abhidbarma-sangraho, 526. 
Abhmavagupta,' 36, 41. 
AbhisBmaya-alank5r& 512; 587. 
Abhisamaya-alankflra-Sloka, 9 >• 

' Avatamsaka-sQtra)' 626. * 

As ok a scary?.. 86 

Asanga (nrya), 12, 14, 22, 27, 29, 31, 68, 
114, .155, 225, 268, 271, 340, 626, 628. 
Ahrika. 195 

Agama-anuslrm (Buddhist), 14. 

Ajftaka, 132 
Aiiandavardbana, 36, 41. 
Alambana-parfksB, 38, 509, 518 ff 
ISvara-krsna, 170. 

'ISvara-sena, 268, 270. 

Udaynna-Bcarya, 43, 60, 68 
Uddyotakara, 49, 124, 289, 246, 350. * 
Uttara-tantra, 114, 268. 

KatbS-vatthu, 85 , 

Eamaln&la, 32, 46, 66, 124, 126, 222, 236, 
241, 408, 427, 429, 480, 447, 448, 
544, passim. . 

KnmSr&ISbba, 225 
Eumilrila-bhatta, 86, 61, 265 - 
• Kautollya, 16 
Ksana-hhanga-siddbi, 41. 
Ebandana-Kbapda-Khadya. 22, 52. 
Gangela-upSdbyaya, 50, 858 
Gunaprabbn, 32 
■Gunamati, 72. 


Gotama-AksapSda. 27, 28, 29, 360, 351. 
GosiIIb, Maskariputra, 182. 

GaudapSdii, 22. 

Ghana-TyCba-aEtra, 526. 

Cakrapitai, 26, 170. 

Candraklrti,-^, 63, 110, 212, 689. 
Candragomm, 86. 

Caraka, 18, 25, 72, 211, 223. 

CKrvSka, 80 

OhattopadbySya, 20. , 

OJiSndogya-upamsad, 636. 537 , _ 

JaySpTda, 41. ' 1 * 

Jataka-mSla, 37. "" » 

Jina (fickrya), 44, 47. 

Jmendrabuddbi, 83, 158, 160, 196, 266, ‘ 
461 fi) 497, 498, 504, 612, passim. 
Joiminija, 06, 80) 

Jama, 16, 194, 224, 246/829, 630."' 
JBSnagarbha, 208. 

JSEnaSri, 42, 46 47, 1 89, 90J ~ 
Jnanasribliadra, 43, 46 
Jasnasrlmitxa, 42. v * ' 

Tattva-cintSmani, 50/ 

Tattva-sangraba (TS), passim 
Tattva-sangraha-paBjika (TSP), passim.' ' 
TnmsatikS, 526 ff. 

TnkBla-patfkpS, 80. ' 

Dignaga, passim. « 

Dsra (Srya), 14, 22 ' 

DeTendrabuddhi, 35, 86. 40, 45, .46 ' 
Dharmakirti, passim. ' _ 

DharmapBla, 84. 

DhannottamH, 42. 

Dbarmottafa, passim. i ■ ' , 

DhTanySloka,'86. 

KayapSla, 42, 48, 46. , - 


I 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX 


J * 

Profossor Ui in a recent publication of the Ten^su Umveisity, on 
the evidence' of Chinese sources, 1 proves that the thiee^aspected logical 
reason has been introduced .by the Siinkhyas’nndlfayasanmas s (=Pa- 
Supatns?) before Vasnbandhu. What is really due to the Ssnkhyas, as , 
has been stated above," is the special pioving force supposed to belong to 
the modus toUens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, _ the canon of the 
five avtia-Jintus. It is true that ni this syllogism the nunoi premise 
18 no thin g, but the first aspect of the reason and-' the major premise 
corresponds to the third aspect which is a contraposition of the second 
one. Virtually the Mixed' Hypothetical Syllogism presupposes the' 
existence of the three ^aspects.' What makes thc origmaUty of Dignaga’s 
.position is the eguipollcncy of the second and the third aspects. 
Oh this ground Dign.lga dissented with the Shnkhyas 'who thought 
that the modus toUens (avUa-hetu) as nn independent way of proo'^ 
cp N. mukka, trnnsl p. 21 What onoimons importance this change . 
-means «f seen from Dignnga’s dialectic 4 . The introduction of the Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism, position and contraposition, and the tree-aspects 

imooitancc of -the whole' theory,* its position in Dignagas logic 1 1 
■Mrt**- cstollitad b, no eta > »* 

Naiyilyika always maintained and as, I hope, the readers 
book will not fail to perceive ^ >' 


■ ■-* 

j-fio above, p."298-4. . , ' , wthe Stowe, than,to u» 

Btetelian one,. but tne . , i ' _ ' 
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~Yaidalju-prakaratia. StSj 659i 
Taiyakarapa, 187. 

"YaibhTisikn, SO 

Taisefika, 24. 241. 418. passim. 
Ty5fch.j5-yukti, 528. 
feta-SSstta, 82. < 

Sankara-dcarra. 22, 52. 

Sankara-sramin. 88. 54, 215. ' 
isahkarlnauda ((he great Brahmin), 42, 
45 — 46, 247. 

;§5kyabaddhi, 268. v 

S?ntiraksita, 45, 82, "20 — 95, 118, 124, 
141,194, 216, 402—408. 418, 641, 
passim. 

-Ssstra-dlptka (SD), 61. passim. 

Sara, 86—37. 

Srldhartv S38, 444. 

Srtharsa, 22, 29, 62. 344 . 
Sanksepa-SMraka, 12S. , 


Santonin tara-siddhi, 87, 89, 247, 389, 521. 
Sandhmirmocana-sEtra, 528. 
Saptadasa-bknmi-Sasta, 29. ■ 
Sambandha-pariksS. 87, 247 
SaiTSauata-muni, 128. * 

Sarv5stiv3da. -in, 32. 80, 166. 206, 620. 
Einkhva, 17,72, 138, 195." 223, 224,830, 
332, passim. 

Sautrlntika 206, 225. 
SautrSntika-TogSCSra (school). 163, 629. 
Sautrantflm-Yogucara-MSdhyamika 
^ (school). 45 (corr.) 

Sthiramati, 82 , - 

STltantnka-Madhyamika, 14, 45. • 

SviyamMmva-Yoga, 17, 20. 

Hanbhadra (the Buddhist), 9 u. 
Hetu-cakra (samarthana), 321. 
Hetu-bindu, 37 

Hetn-mnklia, 38 (cp Addenda) 


2. European (inclusive the names of modem scholars' of India, 
Japan and China). 


Abelard. 45S. 

Aristotle, 193. 199. 234. 245, 252, 264, 
264, 275, 296. 297, 300, 317—319, 354. 
411, 417, 424, 429. 481, 433 
Bain, A , 257. 258, 269 279. 285, 805, 
313, 854. 358 360, 373. 

Baradnn, B, 58. * 

Barth Panl, 815. 

Bergson. H_ 107 109, 115, 15.1, 180t, 372. 
Berkeley; 448. "453. 641.. 

Bosanqnet, 230. 

Bradley, 230. 285, 246, 891, 894—896,’ 
420. 434, 439. 

Brenhrao 227. 22S". 

Btthler, G_ 42. , 

.Campanula. 490. t ' ' 

Caird, B_ 209. 

'•Cnsano, 17, 424. 

Das Gupta. S. If , 18. 22, 27, 626 
Descartes J99, 533, 538. 

Demokritus, 587. 

Denssen. 686. 

Drfesch, Hans^BSB/ 


Dynnik, AT. A, 429. 

EpiBnriis, 548. , 

Erdmann, Benno. 276, 390, 894, 489.’ 
Faddegon, 348. 

Garbe, B, 131, 171. , \ 

Goldstflker. 28. 

Green. T EL, 177, 179. 

Grote, G., 198, 229. 296, 297, 299, 312, 
855, 417. 426, 481,. 435^ 436, 531. 
Hamilton, 428. 

Hamelin, 180. s \ 

Hartmann, E v , 601, 545 ' , 

Hartmann. Nicolai, 584 
Hegel, 182, 194, 208, 280, 498 ff, passim. 
Heraoleitns. 114, 411, 425 t,, 486, 688. I 
Herbart. 200, 882, 411, 442, 497. 588, - 
Herbartian, 169. 

Hobhes, B , 897. 

Hoernle,'l82. 

Hubert, K.. 180 i * 

Hume, 169 176, 529, 580 , 

Husserl, 464. s 

Jacoby H. 17, 27, 42, 226. 294, 847, 516. 
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addenda et cobeigekda 

t X - 

- iEead 

' p. 261 a 8) 

grammar * * * 


\ 219 - , 18 of rationalism ' 

' **£,- SB ^cp. TSP.p 57417 ^ 

,-m- » \ZZS‘ 

240 ’ 16 'From that hight 

_ 2*2 29 • inferential ■ ? - 


, 2« 

- 80 

■ Subject’s ' , . ' ' 

248 

34 

fiatribanShmati - ' , » ' 

'265-, 

88 

' tff objective ' 

269 

, ,18 

than either , 

, ' 272' 

36, 

UB.n , , i ; 

27B 

' 27 

1 analytical / ' 

278 ; 

87 

' characterised , . , 

, 280 ' 

80 ' 

A more precise formula IvOithct -dsn {identical with), or ais» 

. 

# 

(produced by), P, therefore S vise (contains) B-*-P, cp the 

294' 

4* 

three meanings of ctis», p 441 (add,). 

, 29 

' proves - ’ " . ' , , ' 

„ 299 

16 

were, the » . , 

809 

6 

We will see that 

810 . 

10 

’ (he law ' 

317 

'20- 

are groping after ■ ' , 

— 

84 

identifies - 

. 346 

,42 

is apart from 

- 849 '' , 
/B68 

27' 

system * - * 

,0n the pre-history of the Ey3ya system of logical Fallacies 

/ , , 
V / , 

■ 

op now the veiy interesting synopsis by Tneei, Pre- 
' DignHga Texts] p XX. ' ' 

864 ‘ 

9 

■ of them, the •• 

867 

.88 

, abhasamm , 

,% 376s, 

12 

af&fihatfve 

893 

.12 

,have been led. 

894 

6 , 

eoinoideuce 

467 ' 

86 

Apoha-praltarana 

492 ' 

8 

indeed seeing and blind 


/ • 
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INDEX OP PB.OFEE NAMES 


3. Tibetan names. 


U-yng-pa-ngs-pai-son-ge, 60 1 

Sag-dbau-brteon-grns (Agvan -zondrn), 
cp. hJam-dbyanB-bzbad-.pa, 
mNa-ng-grra-tshag (Any Datshan), 56 j 
Kan-dgah-rgyal-mtshan (Gunga-jaltsban), 
46, 56 (the b^drand 'Lamp of the 
8 a] a -country, cp. y ,N p 328). 
bKra-iia-lbnu-po (Daihy Luubo), nfona- 
. story, 50. 

mKhos-grtib (Khaadnb), 40, 42, 46, 56 
Eion-rdol-bla-ma (LoSdol Lama) 42 
dGali-ldan (Galdan, Gnndan), monastery, _ 
60. 

dGe-hdun-grnb (Gendandnb), 56' - '» 

rGyal-tsbab (JsBshah), = Larina -nn- 
dhen, SO, 32, 46, 56 
Go-man (Goman), 57 m / 

Chaba-cbos-lcyi-senge, cp. Phya-ba... 
TiirnnStha, 81, 86, 88,"42, 44 
Tbos - beam - glia - grva-tsban (Toisamlip 
Datshau) 56. ” 

gTan-tshigs-ng-pai mm-gi _ mnms-grans 
(Bau-tsig-ngpi mingi namdaS), 42. 
Xhar-lam 268. 

1 hJam - dbyauB-bzhad-pa (Jamyan - zhad- 
ba) = N.ig-dbaTPbrtaon-grus 
Dander (lha-rampa), 521:' 

Darma-nn-chen, v rGyal-tsbab 


Phya-pa-obos-iyi-seS-ge (Oba-ba-cboiltyi 
.BCuge), 65. - 

Bp-ston (Budon), 37, 46, 526 
Byan-rtse-'gra-teituI (Jafitse Bateau), 56> 
Bras-spnHs (BraibnS); 56,_ 

Bla-brau (Labrang), 57. ' , 

Blo-bzan-grags-pa (Lobsan-Dagpa)=Sn- 
mati-kirti, = TsoE-kba-pa (ZoKkba- 
ba)= Bogdo-Lama 40, 42, 45—56, 220, 
225 

Taou-bha-pa, cp. Blo-bzaS-grags-pa. 
Tsbad-mai-Tigs-pai-gter,'w6rkofSflja-pa?- 
dttn. 1 •. 

Ben-mdah-pa-zhon-nu-blo-gros (Rendaba- 
zhonnu-Iodoi), 56 ^ 

|"Logs-btad-sni5-po, 220, 225. 

Lun-dc'weij 58 - 1 

Lun-shih, 53 

Luu-hsm, 53 „ . 

Sar-rtso-grra-sthaS (Sartse Datsban), 56. 
Sa-sbya-pgndita (Sajapandita), 46! . 

Se-ra, monastery, 66 - 

Se-ra-byes-grra-tbsafi (Sera-jes Latsian). 
Se-ra -smad -tbos-buam-nor-bu-glin-grva- 
tbBan (Seramad Toionm-norhu-hu I)a- 
tsban), 56. _ 

bsTau-da^ Lba-ram-pa (Dandar), 621. 
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. . ' . INDEX OF WAIN LOGICAL TOPICS , 

J ' 

Contradiction (birodim), .mutual and complete exclusion (paraspara-pan- . 
linra) of, two concepts, 408, or two judgments, ‘,438, the law of C. is a law of 
Excluded Middle and Doable Negation, 404, the law of. nOtheinesBn dependent 
on 'the law of G) 409; various formulations of the law of C., 410, the origin of C,, 

1 400, -dynamical opposition to be distmgaiahed from logical contradiction, 404, 
history, 413; denial of the law of C. by the Jams 415, 530; parallels 418 it ' 

Contraposition (vyatireka = modus icllens), correlative with position or con- 
comitance (amaya = tnodits poncns), 388, 802, the holy hind of conversion having 
a logical sense, 803; bath correlated as existence and non-existence (anvaya-vyati-' 
'relay = bhava-abbaVan, NBT , 79 7j, therefore it ib an aspect of the law of Contra- 
diction (ibid ), tbo second figure of the syllogism, 279, 303; the second and third 
roles of the canon of syllogistic roles yield together judgments necessary - and 
universal 24G, 803, 313 • * * , 

f Conversion (simple, o( subject and predicate) useless for logic, since it never 
■can result in judgments universal and necessary, sds , ^bd logical position of subject 
and predicate in judgments is fixed, 212, in a perceptual jndgment the element 
«this» (Iltjo Ahqitid) is always the subject, the predicate is a universal, 803, in 
a jndgment (inferential) of invariable concomitance the Babject is alwayB the Season 
(Middle Term) and the predicate the Consequent^ (Major Tern), the inversion of 
this order is a fallacy, 803. . * 

Copula, only in analytical judgments, 424, the three manners of connecting 
subject with predicate, 441; the negative copula, 895, 897 n, 495. < , 

Dialectic, (in different senses), 1) the art of argumentative attaolnand de- 
fence, the precursor of lope, 840 , 2) arguments of great -subtlety, also disho- 
nest arguments, traps, sophistry, 842 , 8) logic of ilhiBiOb, 4S2, 4) natural illn- 
sion of tbo human mind when dealing wife the problems of Infipty aid the 
lute, antinomy of snob concepts, 477 , 5) antinomy contained in every concept, 483- 
fi) dichotomising procedure of the Understanding,' 219, 242; 7) didactic in nature 
- the objective' dialectic of the Jains denying' the law ot contradiction, 415, 530 
from the Indian point of view Hegel confounds in his D four quite different rein-' 
turns, 429 n * . v 

e™^ >, ^ lee1; » 0al } letIl0 \ ?f Bnd4 >“ ts (<’Pom, fee method’ of regarding 
^ member of a conple the parts of which arc contradictorily - 
- dichotomy; every thing .consists of ’yea and no (oat,-' 

tn a* Mder8ta ? <i ' BE lU0lf a W» -negative, a faculty of distinguishing 
f 1 ,’; “ ° f negat ’O n ' 1 c 1 400, the method of cognisdagfeTthfaf 

™‘, aS 2 t “"“ bnt M lt 15 ® «**» other ii, defiptenessis negatmtycon Wasted ' 
vrith sensibility which is pure affirmation, 192, 495 . - 

Cfthetame»°l* the fundamental featuro 

of the hnmafi understanding that it can Construct its concerns only » the w^rf 




i 


‘INDEX 03? >TATK LOGICAL TOHCBi , &0D 

v _ ' 

reality -with a constructed image or concept 211 j its pattern nthis is a cow», ibid.; 
jis subject always. the dement «tbiB«, its predicate always a tuuversal, 212; 222; 
its formula x = A, where x is pure sensation and X a concept or image, 212, it 
establishes iisimilarity between things absolutely dissitmlaru, 88; this fact is called 
« conformity » sarufa/a), q c.; the real judgment is the perceptual judgment, 227 f. 

X as synthesis, 218 ; as analysis, 219, as accessary prgjectaon of an image into the 
external world, 221, as name-giving, 2U, history, 228; parallel?, 226. 

Judgment^), of concomitance (inferential), (ut/apti) between either two 
concepts (analytical), or between two matters of fact (synthetical or causally 250. 

Kalpan.T, arrangement, construction, productive imagination, predicate, Cate- 
gory (paiiamdha-talpanS), dichotomy (vdaJpa), 219, paBsim 

Motion (hnya), is discontinuous, 98. . , \ , 

Negation is twofold, either absence (svcpqet;) = (anupalabihl) or^opposi- ' 
tion (ev*vtufrqc)= (mrodlia), 459 n.ptbe first is a judgment of non-perception 868; 
the second consists in the distinction or| definition ) (pancclutU, = lyamcchtlU) of 
every concept or name, 412; a sense-cognition is never negative, eensatiorir is 
always affirmation, 192, 495; negation is always indirect, cognition or inference, ' 
866 ; it consists m a direct perception of an empty place and of the repudiation of 
an imagined presence on -it of the denied object. 868 , coincidence between -this 
new and the theory of Sigwart, 890, N simple (siabhSidnupdlabilii) and deduped 
(karyadi-anupalabdln),* 870 ff , ten figures of deduced N, 37547; all rbdscible 
to simple N., 382, this negation refers .only to sftisihiha, 882, impossibitity^of 
denying metaphysical objects, 884, N. inherent in every name, every judgment,. . - 
in the Understanding itself, p 460, op. Dialectic, history, 8B7, paiallels, 890. 

_ Paksa-dhnrmatl, the second (applying') proposition of the syllogism, a com- 
bination of the minor premise with the conclusion 280 s , 

Particular, (= the p object, svalalsana), the Thmg-m-Itself q c , 
Perception, = sense-percoptiou (pratyalsa ),. one of the two sources of onr 
knowledge (pramana) x it is pure sensation (ntrvikdlpdka), 149, reahty of pure sen- " 
sation. 160, 179; four varieties of direct intuition, 161 ; history, 169, parallels, 178, 
ban lalpola , perceptual judgment of the patterns « this is a cow» (so'yam gauh)^ 

. R entity ft astu = sat =paramarthasat =s artlia. — drat.ya = dharma), 1) of 
the elements (dharma) contrasted with the unreality (ideality) of everything com- 
posite/m Binay'.ma 2) of the Ultimate mole, contrasted with the unreality (re- 
lativity) of all ite elements, in the Madhynmika school, 8) of the Thing-in-Itself, 
l. e the thing corresponding to pure sensation, contra the unreality (ideality) of 
all constructions of imagination (external reality) 69, 81, 506 ff 1 

Reason (lieln = Imga — sadhana), the pivot of every argument, its Middle 
term, or Us central point, 286, 242, 248; nil onr arguments founded upon two great 
principles (reasons) Identity and Causation, (tadalmya-tatyitpattt), 248, 809; the 
complete logical reason is doubly threefold (in-riTpa),M hns’three formal condi- . 
turns (which also represent the canon of syllogistic rules) 244, and it is threefold 


ones, and o)iu the subject whoUy, 24J, every infringement^ one rule singly, or 

uLSc °f!v em “ °“^ C ” riM “ crarKi l , <®?">g Fallacy, 820, only nine possible- 
positions of the reason between, similar and dissimilar cases, -828, 'this sufficient or 


4 



VI 


rendeied accoidmg to oui habits of thought The notes contain also 
a philosophic comment of the tianslated texts The reader who would 
like to have a me d’ensenible of Buddhist philosophy as it is lepre- 
sented in its logical part will have to go through the labyrinth of 
these notes and texts and make for himself a statement as well as aa 
estimate of that doctrine. This task is facilitated in the fiist -volume 
which will contain a historical sketch as well as a synthetical recon- 
struction of the whole edifice of the final shape of Buddhist philosophy, 
as far as it can he achieved at piesent Hie second volume thus con- 
tains the -mu ter ml as well as the justification for tins leconstruction 
The first volume is in the press and we hope that it will appear 
before long. 
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fa tiMnaundmtal, Ihii; the' absolute particular, uhid.; -irrepresentable m an image-,*; 
and unutterable, 186} an efficient point instant 189; its relation to the monad jina ^ , 
the atom, 190; it is dynamical, IBS; .produces a vivid image,'I86; it corresponds' 
in logic to p ufe affirmation (MhCstmrSpti), 192; its relation to Aristotle’s First * 
Substance, the Ztoc Aliquid, 198,—toHerbarfs « abBolute-positiopiJ,, 202;— to Kant’s ' 
Thwg-iu-Itself, 200; coinddence with Kant’s definition c that winch in phenomena 
corresponds to {pure) sensation constitutes the-tsanscendental matter of all objects 
as things in themaelTea (Reality, ’Sachhatyt, 201. -> ' 

Time, as duration (sthula-iala, efhiri&ia) a .construction of productive pa- 
gination, real only asa point-instant, QJa$a — mqlateana), 84. -•< ’ . 

Understanding ( halpanS , ti&alpa, buidhi, .micatfa), that source of jmow- - * 
ledge which fa not sensation, 147; indirect cognition, thought-construction” pro- 
ductive imagination, judgment, inference, synthesis (whether the synthesis ot £hp ’ 
manifold in one concept or the synthesis of two concepts jn a judgment Bfcoiicdr,' 
mitance), a comprehensive name fot the three laws of thought, 1 e. Oontfadii&oi^ 
Identify and Causal Seduction; the dialectical source of knowledge, coghitioh of £ 
the object not as it is In itself hot as it is ain the othero, 546, passim. - < 1’c*^ 
Universale (sapianga-lalsana), according to the Realists; posses unity; ■■■f 
eternity and inherence in evary particular' of the class (darfea-ntf yatmwiasff-' " - 
mavetntoa),- according to DignSgft they ere men concepts (ulalpa )',, mere named, .‘4, 
(samjfia-matTa ) and mere negations (apoha), names are always’ negative^ 460) they 1 13 
are osimilantiee between things absolutely dissifaUarn, v»II) p. 416;'real things’, 1 - 
are particular*, therq is in them not the sUghtest'bit of a common or general <stnff^ $ 
446; the reality of a common staff is replaced by similarity of action,, 446j 
efficient point-instant of external reality calls forth ftn image whieh ii viyik. jEhd'tV 
particular In the first moment and becomes vagus and general in the measure ih; 
which its vividness fades away, 186, 467; thbs Interpreted a a -concepts and negd-.ij 1 
uons rt is explicable that universale possess logical unity, logical stability (eternity) v' 
and logical inherence m the particular, 4^6—8; the particular, is the thing, vm^. 
itself a, the mnveraal fa (just as with Hegel) tile thing *in the other »,' 484. 

» t * ‘ ‘ ,» 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA ' 
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'• . Read- » ( 

is in India, just as it is m Europe, a natural corollary from the 
theory of syllogism. • ' 

The Buddhism of this period, i. e after Aioka, was divided in 
18 schools - 


38 

86 
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88 
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32 
SO 
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88 
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On the prehistory of the Nynya system op. now also Tucci, 

* Tre-Dignliga Texls, IntrocL, p. XXVII 
The YigraEa-vySvartan! is now available in a Sanscrit 
translation by Tupci in his Prp-Dign3ga Texts ' 

On the six genuine works of Nugurj una op. now, besides my 
Nir'enna, p 66, also E. ObermilleryBnston tranel.,'p 51, 
and hy the name The Doctrine of PrajEnpSramitil 
1 (Reprint from Acta Driest , vol X, p. 61). The Vaidalya- 
pralcana is evidently spnnoaa ' 

(add) Hetnmukha (TSP., p. 839. 16) ' 

" Boston, History, p. 44, 45 , 

My friend S Oldenburg ctjUa my attention to the fact that the 
correction in sir A. Stem’s translation of the Rtgataranglnlr 
, has already been proposed hy the late Professor Hnltzsch 
m the ZDMG , sol 69, p 279 (1916) 
v Mndhyamika-Sautrnntikas. , 

Hn-shib- ' t 

^ YI-th century 
IRAS 

K’wei v , 

1 mrwlalpala-pratibhasa. - 
union-sum, U.og-pa and 
transcendent 

deny the Tisibihty of samataya 
corollary from • 

of the canses 3 

Tatp.p 99 
■ S&nkhyas , » 

has been' led 
Isaya-pa 3ma 
totally, on all .sides 


cp. above, p l6l 
alntaim — 



A SHOE! TEEATISE OP £O(H0 


0f f tLls toeatise-js the cause* of all successful human 

rS fs aiTt hv C l{° * th f ory f cogIutI011 18 alone > statea (*- 

rectly) 2 3) But by m hag such a statement the Bubject-mattei Vof 
the work) its aim and its fitness* (for that aim) are (indirectly) In- 
dicated. Mood when it is being stated that right knowledgj the 
source of all (successful) human action, 8 will be analysed in the pre- 
sent work, it is also implied that nglit knowledge is the subject-mat 
ter of this literary composition, its aim is an analysis of (the pheno- 
menon) of knowledge, and the woik itself represents the means 
through which the analysis (is achieved). (2 5) Directly stated is thus 
only (one) point, the unpoitance of the subject matter, (the other nointsl. 


Its fitness etc., aie then implicitly understood * The (prefatory) sentence’ 
alone is not adequate to give a direct statement of the subject mat- 
ter, the puipose and the connection between them (separately) By 
naming directly only one point, it indirectly alludes to all three. (2 7). 
The word «tlua» (knowledge) points here to the subject matter. The 
words <i will be investigated!) — to the purpose The pm pose here meant 
(is double). For the author it is the task of composing the work, 
whilst for the student it is the task of studying it. (2 2) Meed, all 
reasonable men set themselves to work when they have some nsefiil 
aim m view To the questions* as to why has the Master written tins 
treatise and why should it be studied by the pupils, it is answered 
that its purpose is an analysis (of knowledge). It is written by the 
author in order that he may himself become the teachei for those 


cognition, and then the threa usual preliminaries as implicitly contained in n Be 
thinks that a distinction between pralaranasya Sanra-prayajanam and alhShe^- 
praj/Qjannm is useless, since Safin i> first of all Saiia which is not investigate 
l it Stiff must be inserted before praynjana, p, 2.2, ep Tib rypi-Sid-ia 
bttan-pas. 

s sambandha 

a BOTBSB-artta-wjMjfflp* —partua-artha-ndiki-hthi 
*Ut, p. 2S « Therefore by the toe of direct statement (dbhmnaioi 
the importance (prayojaim) of the part (which is) the subject, ^ 

expressed u. »h thus insults that the first sUtra, as a whols 

tha three usual preliminaries ore then to bB understood imptat!y_Via 
thinks that aWnShtya tm&prayojana are expressed *"**&£"£ L} wd 
of Mt p B2 2 of SI. de I* Vallde-Poue^^n -J^ 
sambandha indirectly The importance of a thwry of ceputio 
hy hue as a praywanasya apt prayvawm (p 85 ej 
8 tfc samiayt 
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tion about the ntnal to be followed at the (re-)marnagc ccicroony of 
ones own mother 1 ; or that the aim conld possibly he attained m an 
easier way than through this hook; 01 again that it was altogether 
useless. If any such presentiment of uselessness arises, reasonable 
men will not apply themselves to the study of the book By stating 
the subject matter eta some useful purpose is (always) suggested, 
and this checks the suspicion of uselessness Seasonable men are thus 
incited to take action Thus it is clear that the connection (be- 
tween the subject matter and the purpose) is stated m order that 


the hook may be credited with efficiency, since such consideiation 
incites human activity 


§ 2 Bight knowledge defined 

(3.5). Bight knowledge is knowledge not contradicted (by ex- 
perience) 3 In common life we likewise say that (a man) has spoken tiutli 
when he makes us reach the object he has first pointed out. Similarly 
(we can also say) that knowledge is right when it makes ns reach 
an object it did point to But by «making us reach an object# nothing 
else is meant than the fact of turning (our attention) straight to the 
object Indeed knowledge does not create an object and does not cffei 
it to us, hut in turning (om attention) straight to the object it (eo 
ipso ) makes us leach it Again «to tarn a man stiaight to the objects 
is nothing else than to point it out as an aim of a (posable) purposive 
action Indeed, (one should not imagine) that knowledge has the 
power foicibly to incite a man (against his will) 8 


1 This is an indication that Buddhists had m India the same arencm » 

remarnaga of widows as the brohmiiuoal Hindus. «m- 

a This is the Buddhut definition of empirical knowledge . 

mSm) Iti. opposed to the definitions of the 

of the OarvSkss (ariha-iarSam), the NeiyeyiSa ^ fllnswm 

* n M^ims t a t.ho ■fip.M of exMnence only .s/vAMttsl. 


to definition refers to the field of 

both with the TogSoara and Soahs® is here*®**"" 3 

But to Tip? , P 18— -18> ® t * endrabuddhi’s newep. Appwi“ 

the Sautrfntika realism adhered to AswJinendra remark* are 
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sive action Thus it is that sense-perception points out a defini te 1 
object, (i.e, an object localized m tame and space) which appeals be- 
fore us directly,® and inference likewise points out a definite object by 
way of the mark it is connected with These two (methods of co- 
gnizing) pomt out definite objects, therefore they are right know- 
ledge. (3.17). What dififers from them is not (right) knowledge. Know- 
ledge is nght when it makes us leach the object, and it makes ns 
reach it when it has pointed to an attainable object® But an object 
pointed out m some diffeient way, not according to the above men- 
tioned two (methods of right knowlegde), is either absolutely unreal 
as, e. g , water seen as a vision in a desert — it does not exist, it can- 
not be reached — or it is unceitam as to whether it exists or not 
as, e. g , every problematic object. Since there is no such object in the 
world, which at the same time would be existent and non-existent^ 
therefore such (a problematic object) can never be attained (3.21) 
And all imagination * which is not produced by the (real) maik of the 


1 my ala is hero contrasted with samiaya and nparyaya, it is the same as 
niScita Cp niyata-pratibhasa on p 8 10, and nt yata-SkSm on p 70 11 , where 
the meaning of myata vanes 

2 pratibhasa = mrbhasa = abhasa ^pratibimbana, op Tipp.p 1* « 

3 Lit p 3 17. « There is no other vyflana "What points to an object, w 
it is possible to attain, fetches, and by *tdimgitis light 

have a better meaning if this first sentence were united with the following 

"No other sensation (wilSna) indicating (ffdorfoyai 

able of being reached ia such as « makes reach.. (prSpaka) and twongn 

support this interpretation V V flSna m lope loses wns con . 

sensation which it hadm Abhiffianna /J^dhyamikss 

trasted with samjfia as a definite idea. With the YogSca traD8Cen dental 

,t is often contrasted with 3H5na which has ldB>I or re- 

knowledge (=Tib ye-Ses) Here it has the 8““^ . flff o ttrc here used 

presentation, jnst as m the term .. then= 

indiscriminately, as the next some conlex.s 

imtbya jflatiam aB p S 23 ,cp my H.rvBna,h.daH^ere 

where, as will he seen below, we mmd |take ,*.-£**££* that when 

jsssaSSss 2 -' sr ” ! * « 



PREFACE 


More than twenty years have elapsed since we have first treated 
the subject of Buddhist logic and epistemology as they were taught 
in the schools of MahaySna Buddhism. Our nearly nnique source at 
that time was the Nyaya-bindu and £ka, this solitary Sanscrit remnant 
of what has been a vast field of literary production. Since that time our 
knowledge of the subject has been considerably enlarged. Important 
Sanscrit texts have been discovered and published in India. The inter- 
connection and mutual influences of Indian systems are bettor known. 
The Tibetan literature reveals itself as an almost niimited source of 
information- Prof. H. Jacobi has contributed a series of articles on the 
early history of Indian systems. Prof. J.Tucd has recently elucidated 
the problem of Buddhist logic before Dignaga. Prof, de la Talifo 
Ponssm has brought to a successful end his monumental translation 


of the AbMdharma-Kosa. Prof Sylvani Ldvi has enriched our know- 
ledge by important discoveries in Nepal, Pro£ M. Walleser has founded 
m Heidelberg an active society for the study of MahaySna. A great 
deal of work has been done by Indian and Japanese scholars. The 
Nyaya-bindu is no more a solitary rock in an unknown sea. Buddhist 
logic reveals itself as the culminating point of a long course of Indian 
philosophic history. Its birth, its growth and its decline run parallel 
with the birth, the growth and the decline of Indian civilisation. The 
tone has come to reconsider the subject of Buddhist logic in its histo- 
rical connections. This is done in these two volumes of which the 
second apears before the first It contains translations which aim at 
being intelligible, a reservation not unnecessary in rndi.™ matters, 
since we have witnessed translations by authoritative pens which read 
like an absolutely unintelligible rigmarole. In the copious notes the 
hterary renderings are given where needed. This will enable the reader 
tuny to appreciate the sometimes enormous distance which lies between 
the words of the Sanscrit phrasing and their philosophic 
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quality or a different place or a different time, 1 Indeed every vari- 
ation is its characteristics (makes the characterized object) «anotbei» 
object. (When we say that) the real object is « other#, (we mean) that 
it either has another quality or another place or another tune (than 
what is contained in our cognition). 9 Thus cognition representing one 
form of the object, is not to be considered as a right cognition when 
the real object has a different form, e- g., the yellow conch -shell seen 
(by the dnltomst) is not a nght cognition of this conch-shell, since it 
is really white Neither is cognition nght when it wrongly repiesents 
the place of the object, e. g, the radiance of a jewel seen through 
the chink in a door, when mistaken for the jewel itself winch is m 
the room (behind the door), is not a nght cogmfron of this jewel* 
(4.6,). Nor is our cognition right when it represents the object as 


1 The proper plane far time remarks would Imre beta, as stated by Urn 
Tipp, T> 11. 8, later on, p. 18, when discussing the nou-illnsiraese of sense-per- 
ception They are directed against Vinltadeva’s theory that the imagemap 
wrong while sensation la nght, since the real object is neverthe ess reacted by 
subsequent purposive notion {arCka-matnaya prapielt, T 'PP 1 \ , 

n The law of .otherness., as understood by the Buddhists, is tee sMd 
to Concepts, ideas, ejects are arhfloal cuts m uu uumtermpted dow of mate* 
Every veriaU m tune, space and quality «« "n" 

thing .other, (pad ^ruHha-gham^^ tan B 
idea or an objeetthus reduces to a amgle T-Sr ,«!*. 
time p^-nnnnnsutej.nor extension in space (md thus 

Isanabheima msttmo bhtdah, **** ' definite coemtran, since Jt corm- 

Tipp, p II D From this point of view eveq on of 
ponds to a subsequent moment, when 6,9 Bat empinsal eop»l' m 
an .other* object, striotiy spealong it toil be .L.mh i-bMa) ism* 

fere to senes ef moments "as *» “P* m,k 

taken into account. The defi , *** 

realities having some stability, XXXI 

TmP, P- 11 18 About « otherness. cp W.E J m . in ,» m edtb*t«tetbeo'SS |!t 

sSivKS^^sSKSS; 
-iasOTvr 1 *?-'- * “ z 
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recting our attention towards a possible object of successful action 1 
Of those two only (the last variety), that knowledge which stimulates 
purposive action, will be here examined It meiely precedes, but does 
not duectly produce successful action. (4 15). When we acquire right 
knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Bemem- 
brance stimulates will,® will pioduces action and action reaches the 
object Therefore such knowledge is not a direct cause. (417). In cases 
when puiposive action presents itself directly (the aim) is leaehed 
straight off and (the process) cannot he analysed. But m cases when reason- 
able men strive and doubt, it may be analysed By intuitive know- 
ledge® the aims of man ore attained (directly), in such cases men 
have no doubt about their aims. Tins makes an analysis impossible 
(4. 19). Thus it is that the word « cause u 4 has been omitted, and the 
word "precedes » used in older to suggest that right knowledge, 
when it is not immediately followed hy action, is worthy of being 
analysed. 

(4. 21). H uman action has an aim. That which is aimed at is an 
object, i a, that which is desired. 6 There are objects to he avoided 
and objects to be attained. An object to be avoided is an object which 
we wish to avoid An object to he attained is an object which we 
wish to attain 6 Thera is no other class of objects different from tome 
two. The indifferent object, since it is not desired, belongs to toe class 


of undesirable ones 7 ,, 

(4.23) Success is the (actual) attaining or avoidmgof toe oq. 
When success is achieved by causes, it js callerl production 
it B achieved by knowledge it is called behaviour 6 It consists 

l ortho-W-Mt* must be interpreted a< ' 

»mrttefflpp,p M 13 > ^rVSrn3«-M 

tion is likewise suggested by tb® 5 ’ a ud with respect to 

IritiS-jliSnam would be anmtaraJBnnim m the *"*_***■“ 

225 it would toon be ***** **—*»*— 

a aiMSsa, desire there it knowledge (sc eonsaousm®) 

a artlia-lrtyS-ntrlJiSsejIiSne, W , ewhen there is tnowie g= i 

• ^/indifferent 8 objects nre assumed hy the NaiySyifc*i ^ 



CHAPTER I. 


PERCEPTION. 

§ 1. Subject Matter and Purpose op this 'Wore:. 

I All successfnl human action is preceded hy 
right knowledge Therefore this (knowledge will 
be here) investigated 


(1. 6) In this sentence the importance of the subject of the pre- 
sent work is pointed to The body of a liteiary work, indeed, has a donble 
aspect, it consists of words and subject matter. The words, in the 
present case, have no other purpose than ,to convey their meaning; 
they will not be analysed. But if the subject matter were of no use, 
no work could be devoted to an enquiry 1 into it, just as no reason- 
able man would ever undertake an enquiry about the teeth of the crow, 
because this would serve no purpose. 2 Wishing to show that this trea- 
tise deserves to be written, the author points to the importance of 
its subject matter (1. 10). Because (says he) all successful human ac- 
tion is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this (phenomenon) 
must be investigated, and with this aim the present treatise is under- 
taken Such is the meaning of the (prefatory) sentence 8 (2.2). (By 
making this statement, viz) by stating that right knowledge — the 


1 pratipalti = bstati-pa 

* w011 ^ “Pert ^Ska-danta-parflaS-prayaiiana-abhatat, since the mean- 

ing is not that the teeth ore useless, bnt that an tmuiigalion about tm existing teeth 
“ useless, op T5tp., p I. 17, and tnfro, p 2 22 (text). This would agree with 
Vmltadeva’s interpretation according to whom the eyutpaiii (=panksa) must 
have a prayojana Since vyutpatti is already the praytyana of the treatise itself 
{pralarana-Sanra), its importance will then be prayojanasya prayojanam To this 
double prayyana Dharmottara takes exception, he is thus obliged to give a so- 
m rtM tl,Tk, ' ard ^ 10 tls sample Bnt cp. T5tp , p 28 12, nntprojroane (•*»*> 


a* ? S b 10 ’ hS ’ interpreted fte ^ sentence as containing an 
indication 1 ) of the subject-matter (abhdhey a =,a a myag.j, law), 2) of its aim 

{sambantihd ) and 4) the aim of the aim 
S ofThTihT £T'”T ) ’ referring to the real importance of the 

tionVL™ of 811106 eefiuthon is involved in every pmposive ac- 

tionDharmottart ohgects to the nnnsnal prayojenasya pray m nmB.e takes 
the tot sentence as a whole, indicating the importance of a ttet^of 

1 
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§ 3. Vaeieites of bight knowledge 

its vanetis^tTs^said^-l eJ60t JniSMnc ^ tlon regarding the number of 
2. Right knowledge is twofold 

the division into tTO^b^rdZSlhS 1*5 ““ nUmber ’ 

stsrsj: 

of different (vmetS) is ^ 

the essence (of knowledge) is double. Without mentiomng the it 

* IS lrn P° ss,ble express this double 
essence The number has thus been stated at the beginning, because 
tins is the only way to specify the essence of knowledge. 1 
(5 22) Now, what are these two varieties? 

3. Direct and indirect (perceptive and infe- 
rential) 


(6.2). The word for direct knowledge (or perception) means 
knowledge dependent upon the sensos * (This meaning) of a know- 
ledge dependent upon the senses is suggested by the etymo- 

1 This remaik is a repetition of what Inter on,p IT, text, is said in regard 
of the twofold division of inference Bat there it is gaits natural, since two absolutely 
different things are designated by the term c inference », a method of cognition and 
its expression in propositions la this place the remark is strange, since tho author 
has just been dealing at some length with a general definition of nght knowledge 
It may bo Dharmottara had the feeling that his definition of nght knowledge 
■as nncontradioted by experlenae was, to a certain extent, merely verbal, meaning- 
less without reference to its both varieties of direct and indirect cognition Tml- 
tndeva’s comment contains the remark abont the impossibility of a general dofim 
lion only m the nght place, i e , with regard to the definition of inference 

2 Lit, p 6 2 aPratyaLsa means that the sense-organ is approached, reposed 
•npan The componnd word is composed according to {the rale) that prepositions 
like oh etc. in the sense of (atij-lranta etc can enter into composition with (their 
■complement) in the aoonsative case. In woids compounded with prapla, cpnnita, 
■atom and prepositions (the role) according to whioh the gender of tie componnd 
most bs the same as tho gender of its lost member is not observed, (and therefore) 
it agrees in gender with the olgect to which it is referred, (and thus) the iwora 
pratyalsa is established ns (nn adjective which can be need m any gender 1*, 
cp VSrt ad PSnini, II, i 20. 
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■who are being instructed in (the theory of) cognition, and it is stu- 
died by the pupils desirous of acquiring for themselves the instruc- 
tion. delivered by the Master. An analysis of knowledge is thus the 
purpose of both the composition and the study of the work. (2. 13). 
No word (in the prefatory sentence) indicates the connection between 
the subject matter and the purpose. It must be supplied from the 
contest 1 Indeed when a reasonable man is working at this treatise 
for the sake of an analysis of right knowledge, this treatise is just 
the means of attaining his purpose and there is no other. Thus it is 
clear that the relation between this treatise and its aim is that of an 
expedient and the thing to be expedited. 

(2. 16). However, (the advisability of stating these topics at the 
beginning can be questioned), since, even if they are stated, no rea- 
sonable man will accept them without farther evidence, before having 
looked into the hook. This is true! "Without a foregoing study of 
the book these topics, although stated, cannot he appreciated. But when 
stated, even without being authenticated, they provoke the spirit of 
inquisitiveness s by which people are incited to work (2. 18) Indeed, when 
leasonahle men presume that a thing may be of some use to them,® 
they (immediately) set to work, whereas when they suspect that it is of 
no use* they give it up. (2. 19). Therefore the author of a scien- 
tific work is especially expected to make at the beginning a state- 
ment about the connection (between his aim and the subject mat- 
ter) For it is all very well for writers of romance to make false 
statements in order to amuse,® hut we cannot imagine what would be the 
aim of a scientific author if he went (the length of) misstating his subject- 
matter Neither (do we see that this actually) occurs. Therefore it is 
natural to expect inquisitiveness concerning such (works). (2. 22). If it 
were not stated, the student might possibly think that the subject 
matter served no pui pose at all as, e. g., an enquiry about the teeth 
of a crow: or that (the aim) was irrealizable as, e g., the instruction 
to adorn oneself with the demon Tak?akas crest jewel which re- 
eases from fever ; or that its aim was undesirable, like the instruc- 

1 samarthyat 

3 samfaya 

* artha-samlaga 

* anartha-samlaya 

Afferent way for the £5 be lmglhei w * 

6 Cp the same simile T3tp , p 3 6 

1* 
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. d “ Mld ” ( ® nneGta « du “t and indirect know- 
ledge) coordinates perception and inference as having ecus] force’ 

Just as perception is a scarce of right knowledge, because bang al- 
ways connected with some (real) object it leads to successful puL. 
sire action, just the same is the case of inference. It likewise is a 
source of right knowledge always connected with some (real) object, m 
as much as it leads to the attainment of an object circumscribed by 
its maik. 


§ 4. Perception defined. 


4 Direct know ledge means here neither con- 
struction (judgment) nor illusion 

(6.16). Tile word « heron indicates localisation, 2 but it is (more- 
over) used to indicate a selection. Thus the meaning of the sentence 
is the following one «Hcre»,i e, among direct and indirect knowledge — 
this is a refeience to the inclusive whole, "direct knowledge" —tins 
lefers to one part of it A part is thus separated or selected from the 
whole, because the latter is the general term 8 (with refeience to the 
former). (6. 18) Direct knowledge is here taken as subject and the 


1 The tenet that there are only two sources of cognition, the seises end the 
intellect, hue a capital importance for the whole Buddhist system Op the discussions 
about pramanasamplava and pramana-tyaiastha, in NyByavnrt, pB 1, wd 
Tatparyat, p 12 Slf, cp Oandrakirti’s polemic against it in myNirvBna 
p. Miff. The realistic systems admit a greater number of pnmSnae and maintain at 
the aatna tune that perception ie the chief pramana In the Buddhist view both 8™ 
mental constructions on the basis of pure sensation, in this they have equal force 
Perceptive knowledge ie direotly produced by nn object (taste), inferential ib mdi- 


XCUMJ ^IVUUbCU — - . . x. 

(iaiSlmya-iaintpaili), cp Vinltndeva, p 80 1 The Buddhist division pretends to 

be exhaustive since it corresponds to the double essence in every object, tbepsrti 
(concorvcd os the extreme concrete and particular, the unique, the Urn i", ttesw- 
lalmna) and the general, or the coordinated, the similar The amenta 
object as for as it represents ft complex of general features is nct conadcrcd as a 
particular (tva-!aIUana) All general charecteiistics ore universal* even when m 
oluded w n conoreto object Every cognition of a universal is not ■"'1^, 
The term inference thus has a much wider connotation than ^ 

so uwtetood perception and mference represent the passive and **££ 
m SZ, the senses and the intellect They have thus "J*****Z* 
thoy^produce knowledge together, they oon produce Srn/g 

Witout any possible sensation it will bo pare imagination, withoc »ay 
or comparing (sSrEpyc) it will bs pure indefinite sensation 

: si **8 » ■ 1 


pratyaUSnam 
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Jseaconstiuctummcans to be foreign to coasfa action, not to have b*. 

m 2?? ™f“ ent ( or Judgment). -Not an iflusion,. means not contrii- 

Th!fjLrn (U ! lIy “ B) es sence of reahty which possesses efficient 

untiLw fi C ° nS1StS ° f PatCheS ° f COlOUr Whi6h are thB substrate 
underlying the arrangement (of parte in an object) 1 Non-illusive means 

knowledge which is not at vauance with this (direct reality). 

(7. 8). (However, as they stand) these two characteristics are m- 
tended to dear away wrong conceptions, not (alone) to distinguish 
(direct from) Indirect cognition. The chaiactenstic of snot being a con- 
struction » would have been alone quite sufficient for that ( 7 . 4 ) But if 
(the second characteristic) of nnot being an illusion» were not added, 
(the following misconception would not have been guarded against 
(There are some who maintain that) the vision of a moving tiee (by 
an observer travelling by ship) and similai perceptions aie right per- 
ceptions, because (there is in this case an underlying reality which) is 
not a construction. (7. 6). Indeed a man acting upon such a perception 
reaches something which is a tree, 9 hence (it is supposed) that ex- 
perience suppoits 3 his perception. It would thus he consistent know- 
ledge and so far would he direct, as not being a (mere) construction. (7. 7) 

In order to guard against this view the characteristic of «not being an 
illusion i) has been inserted It is an illusion. It is not a (nght) per- 
ception Neither is it an inference, since it is not derived from some 
mark m its threefold aspect. 4 No other way of cognition is possible 
We maintain theiefore that the vision of a moving tree is error. (7. 8). 

Vacaspati, but this is perhaps trno. to a certain extent, only at respEct of the 
formulation of the theory. I did not realize then that its essence is already psr 
fectly well known to the earliest Bnddhiste, where it isjxratained under the names 
of vyflana-slandha (= nirvikalpala-oRana) and tat^ila-tlatidha 
jitSna) respectively Op my Central Conception, p 18, and U day an 

Pansuddhi, p. 214 1 , . . . ,.i, „ . 

l By pure sensation we may cognize the presence of an olgect ws 
patch of bine colour, (we shall have «to-*o«o».<nn = 
will not know that it is blue (we will not have the nOam tti ^ 

knowledge is arrived at by contrasting it with other olgects ari Tho 
is the work of intellect, not 

reading vat natmala is supported by the Tib tronsl The dternative r« ^ 

wi- «» — , *■ 

ultnnata Blnnant in ths BjBtBm of Htotjana, I> _ rc m^HJp ar " 

a mUa-matram = wUa-awtmpa, ** oerceptions ore ngM, «P- 

. s layuHalahSt BignSga assumed that snch percepuona 
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obiKt . ^Mch operates (freely) without taking notice of lnnitahon (by 
reality) can but refer to a problematic fact (about which to neither 
?«£■ nor Art it does not exist Such an object can 

aever be reached. Therefore every cognition other (than perception 
inference! is not a source of right knowledge, since it presents an 
object which cannot be reached, an object which is (either) abso- 
hrcelv unreal (or) nncertain as to whether it easts or not. 

(3. 23). (Sentient beings) strive for desired ends. They want that 
knowledge which leads them to the attainment of objects fitted tor 
successful action. The knowledge that is investigated by the theory 
(of cognition) is just the knowledge they want Therefore nght 
knowledge is knowledge which points to reality, (a reality which) is 
capable of experiencing purposive action. i * * * 5 (4.1). And that obj'ect alone 
which has been pointed out by such right knowledge can be -reached.., 
(Le^ clearly and distinctly cognized), because, as we have stated above 
(p. 4). we und erstand by -reaching., an object its definite cognition. 
(4. 2). Sow, if there is a divergence between what is pointed out (by 
our cognition) and the real obj'ect. the latter has either a different 


i The realistic sjstems as well as. in a limited sense, the Madhynmikas 
and Tedlntics admit additional sources of knowledge, besides perception and in- 
ference. e. g_ testimony, cnalogy, negation, similarity. Baddhist logic includes 
them all in inference, or indirect knowledge. Therefore whatsoever is neither per- 
ception nor inference is wrong knowledge. In realistic systems there is also a diffe- 
rence between premoro (=yTBmo-fatre{io) and promo ( =priroi3nn-pfinio). In 

Buddhist lope this difference is denied and prom5pa=sajBjnrp-fiiSaia,the«reachmg 

of the object (prepare]® which was interpreted above, p. 4, as e reaching by defi- 
nite cognition.. is here taken in the sense of an actual successive action. 

a Although the schccl oi DignJga (they are called the later Tcg3cara5, or 
she TijKravSii logicians, cr the Sactrontiks-Toglclrss) deny the reality of an ex- 
cereal world corresponding to oar ideas, they in their logic and epistemology in- 
vestigate- cognition from the empirical pomt of view, cp Candraktrti, 3I3dhy. 
-p tit. p. 55. 14. transh in my SirrBpi. p. 140 ff. Therefore their definition of reality 
as efficiency (arthc-irpff^-nrrtcaj and of knowledge as artha-irtya-iamartha- 
'^irr-prsaarlcra are purely empirical. But they contend that their analysis of em- 
pirical ccgunioa leads to the establishment of an nncogmrable transcendental sub- 
stratum. the ico-iobJcriv-parinrortSo-faf. the a thing in itselfs The validity (pra- 
•varycml cf empirical kn-wledge is thus established by a subsequent step (panr- 
fehb The question whether the act of cognizing carries in itself (smiaTi) the feeling 
cf its validity, or whether this is due to a further cognition (parefehj is very much 
debated in Indian philosophy. The school of Bigniiga has thus established the 
validity cf ccgritica in opposition to the condemnation of all logic by the Mldhya- 

mikus. This prrraanr-nmfejra-rffifa is represented by Vi-caspati. Tatpar- 
yat_ p. 7. 25. 
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(7. 13). (In any case) one should not take «non-iUusiveii to be 

' y ). of C£ f slstent Pledge. Thu circumstance alone is sufficient 

for making it consistent To repeat it would be useless The meaning 
of the sentence would then be, — ..that kind of consistent knowledge 
which is called direct peiccption is free fiom constniction and is 
consistent... PfflfecUy useless repetition! Thus it is dear that non- 
musive here means not contradicted by that (underlying) essence of 
leality which possesses efficiency 1 

(7 19) What l and of ..construction., is heie alluded to? 
forence is an illusion since it opeintes through ascertaining an object in the non- 
object which lopiesenfs (this inference's) own rofier. Perception, on tho contrarr, 
is not mistaken in regard of the essence [nipt = son-rilpc) grasped (immediately). 
Perception, e g , of die proceeds from a momentary sensation to a constructed re- 
presentation of the object fire. Tits first possesses mere reality than the second 
Tho first is a sense-datum, the second, the physical object <r fireo, a construction, 
a «non-oiijeai {«mrtlm)c. The first, as Bertrand Knssol (Problems of Philo- 
sophy, ell T ) puts it, is cognised nby nognawtanoei., the Becond nby desenp- 
tionn. When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke the process 
of thought can he legarded as rerorsed The cognized, or mfoired, fire is a gene 
laiity Tho Buddhists do not distinguish here between concrete and abstract gene- 
lality. Both for them are constructions (lalpana) Bat the oonstrnction in order to 
he a real cognition must be referred to a possibility of sensation Thus inference 
pioceeds from the gonorn] to tho parbcnlor, whereas perception takes the opposite 
course, from the putt. color sense-dntnm to some general eonetrnction. The term 
praiMusa leased to donote the pnmafacwweaM content Both perception and in- 
ference possess a sca-pratMasa (= yrShya-eiArSps os contrasted wit!, their 
aihyavaseya-sun tipa) Thnslaipanffpodfliirefeia to sensation, bat abhrnota, accor- 
ding to sHtrs I 0, to VmTtaders nnd Kamalasila, is the same as nrasomrSdin, 
it refers to false oonstrnction (pfSpyit-msayej, accoding to Dh it differs from 
wutsatHdtftftn, and refers to sensation (prffhya-woaye) Op AnekSntaj , p SOS. 

l Xu tins alternatiro interpretation tho term « non-illnsive » (abkranfaj becomes 
almost a synonym of unon-wnstructives (Ulpanapoiha), since all construction, 
every judgment or inference, represents illusion when compared with pure sensation, 
the genuine source of real cognition Inference is indirect knowledge, it i» »« 
illusion, because it is indirect It is constrnoted, synthetical, salijectee knowledge 
It is nevertheless light knowledge, since it, although indirectly (pami opmm 
also leads to successful purposive action (W.rantam apymamSttnm ortho 
dheno Brnmffnam, T5tp p 268) Tims it is that inference (or jndgment) » 
knowledge empirically, Vt at the same time it is an 

Thexearefor Bign3ga,justasin Kant's TrauscendenfalD.aJe^cPI ^ ^ 

trnnd. n 38B), two kinds of illusion, an empirical nad a transcended , 

3rIxx^£=»«sE 

-tssasssasrssssi— 
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indeed, a distinct cognition in which the mental reflex 1 has coalesced 
with its designation by speech 8 as, e. g., the constructed 8 (cognition) 
njar» with a man to whom this word is familiar.* It contains such a 
mental reflex which is accompanied by the word «jar». 

(8 3). Bat we may also have (mental constructions) which, althongh 
not accompanied by corresponding words, are capable of being so accom- 
panied as, e.g, the mental constructions of a baby not knowing tie 
import of words. (8.4). If constructions referring to mental reflex® 
accompanied hy words were (alone) here mentioned, the constructions 
of those who do not speak would not hare been included But smceit 
is said « capable of coalescing)!, they also are included Although the 
mental constructions of & new horn 5 babe are not accompanied by 
words, they cer tainl y are suitable for such a connection Those that 
are connected are (to ipso) also suitable Thus by inserting the word 
o capable" both (the primitive and developed constructions) are in- 
cluded.® 


1 abhaea—pratibhasa 

Slat, p 8 1-2 « Among them(*rfwj some distinct cognition (praffli) ensfs 

possessing a reflex 

3 l.alpana = yqjana, more lit <cthe coMtmcbve judgment ("tin is a j«r») 

4 ryuipanna-Banleta 

5 ta&almrjaln, cp Tatttas p 3671*” . 4e *ae6*(=«- 

« This lalpaoa mart he the 

iarla) of the Yaihhlcih.s Ahoat the mesnmg J -« h- 

Abhidharma, ep. my Central Conception, p i JLf „ metmctive sjntheCT 

of nicrl* which they name ^Wa^ritarta, YogSc5rfi£ tmder- 

inherent m all sensabon, cp A bifurcation of consciousness into *da ect 

stand by vilalpa ( - M'-lara™) the " mncc I , nnfc- 
ond obi^grShya-grmialaiia-taelpam^e, , „ coostrmtioii or 



rccha InUaMd-rS!!^ *"''*£* SpInlosopbyDsradstM^ 
fiignatnm of an extreme pM* 8 " fcf^LnatSm offseties of 

SSSS2 ZSZXi-sx 
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avoiding the avoidable and attaining the attainable. Behaviour con- 
sisting in such activity is called succesful action. 

(5.2.). When the (prefatory sentence) mentions «all successful 
human acbon» the vroid «ali» is used to indicate the totality of the 
objects, bat not the different ways of action. Theiefoie it is not meant 
that the (above stated) two varieties of purposive action depend upon 
right knowledge, but it is suggested that eveiy successful action, 
whatsoever it may be, the totality of actions, depends upon right 
knowledge. Accidental success through false knowledge is impossible. 1 

(5. 5) Indeed, successful action is possible when (knowledge) has 
lightly constructed* the object whose (existence) has been pointed out 
by sensation. 8 And tins is done by right knowledge alone, not by wrong 
knowledge. 4 How could cognition which has not rightly constructed 
(its object) lead to successful action? Wrong knowledge indeed doeB 
not lead to it. That knowledge which alone leads to it is right know- 
ledge. (5.8) For this very leason it must be carefully investigated. 
And since it is the only cause of every successful human action, 
theiefoie the author, when stating this, (has emphasized) that «all» 
(success) is preceded by right knowledge. 5 (5.10). Thus the meaning 
of the (pi efatory) sentence runs as follows,— because every efficient 
action is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this knowledge is 
investigated m the present treatise. 

(0. 14). The word ''investigated » refers (to the method adopted) which 
consists in expounding the subject (indirectly) by lefutmg all eontiary 
opinions. They are fourfold, in so far as they concern the number of 
varieties, their definition, their object and their lesult. 


ini tad ova and Santirnk?ita(’) think that a succesfnl action may hnp- 
f “ accidentally when acting upon a supposition, as e g , when yon approach a well 
and reach water without knowing beforehand whether there really is water m the 
rbtolJ heyt a“irf tCrProt ^° WOrf referriner to both ways of behaviour, 

s iwffpajmti, op aboic. p la S 

! =^' , °>«=>'iw*r^) !a =S7oc a « 0 =„,n : ,7.a7p a l a .o re w ra 

Vi arent'cessariiy correhUvI, ** SeB5e of and 
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a synthesis* of the S’ 6 “ * has not *•*«* 

experienced in tLZtoL l ^ TOth the breast * ^ 
^T-thereitis! *? Owtab- 

«?«^SS5S 

? ?° 0 n l- moment * T r sensation^ became the (asL 
me ' -22T? 7° Uld ? sactl « corres Pond (to thesyntheftcimage) 

a irorf r” 'in U i ‘\ S ‘ Tnt ?? C mag<0 “ Capable ofcoate ™S *» 

( } !® Se ’^ l0wIed ^ is (strictly) dependent upon rts object. 

. “ J ® re “PtiYe only in regard to what is fieally) present before 
it And since the (real) object is a cause confining the reflex (to itself), 
(the corresponding cognition) refers to a (strictly) limited reflex, (to some- 
thing unique) nhich therefore is not capable of coalescing with a mud. 

(S.18) (This equally applies to every particular sound of the 
speech). Although we admit that a (particular sound) can Lave a mean- 
in&* we nevertheless, just foi the reasons (stated above), maintain 
such non-constructiveness ® of the particular, 7 (the absolutely mugne 
sound) Indeed although the strictly particular (sound) can be signifi- 
cative, nevertheless the cognition of an object associated with snch 
verbal egression is a (synthetic) construction 

(S.20) (Objection) Now, • a sensation,® since it is a reflex stnctly 
limited (to a unique particular) object, cannot produce a reflex capable 


1 pratymaniTbati ^zpratynblitjannii = cZTlaroti 

9 Here again r tjflana is used contrary to its meaning in Abhidharma it 
refers to a judgment, <tsa cTffyamaifyai.cna tilalpruya arastha ucyate cp Tipp, 
28 4—6 The abhidharmic sense is then expressed by the compound mdnp'i- 
vytlana, cp p 8 16 and S 20 

8 pratibhasa —preiiLmba tr reflex* «as in a mirror* [aiarlatafy as appear 
from this passage, can be either simple and direct (nitrate) or indirect and condi- 
tioned (pmyata) Its counter part is m fcaya = aihyarasaya JJharmallrti 
says — prtriyabsam—grbnah no ntlcaycm, bn tarhi lat-pratibhascna, cp -Aae- 
t jntaj p 177 Inference has also a sia-pratibhusa, cp. text p 7. IS and rila.pa- 
can be atastu-nirWiasa, cp 2T. feaniil, p 124 

* Lit, p 8 16-16 «And the indcpendent,since there is no cause hmilmg ta 
reflex, possesses no limited reflex* 

s tncya-rScala-ibaat 6 anf.alpalalm 

- szdaUana 8 ijuJnya-vyilSrM 
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logical analysis 1 of the word, not by its actual nsc s (m philo- 
sophy) Tlie idea of being dependent npon the senses contains, as 
its implication, 3 the idea of direct knowledge 4 which is thus being 
suggested. 5 This alone is the real meaning 0 of the term perception. There- 
fore any knowledge that makes the object (appear) before ns directly 
is called perceptive (6 6). If the proper use of the word involved 
nothing but dependence npon the senses, then sense-knowledge (or 
sensation) alone could he called direct knowledge, but not (the three re- 
maining varieties of it), mental sensation etc. Thus it is, c. g., 
that the (Sanscrit) woid go «cow», although it is etymologically de- 
rived fiom the root gam «to move.., is actually used to express the 
idea of a con. This idea is incidentally suggested by the fact of 
motion when it is inheient in the same object Qnt then it comes 
to be generally accepted to denote a cow, whether she moves or not. 7 

(6 10) (The word for inference means etymologically ..subsequent 
measure •>) The word «measure» suggests an instalment (by which an 
object is measured, i.e, cognized). A source of knowledge is thereby 
indicated, whose characteristic essence is coordination 8 It is called 
..subsequent measure.., because it appears aftei the logical mark (or 
middle term) has been apprehended, and its concomitance (or major 
piemise) has been brought to memory. (6 11). When the piesence of 
the mark npon the subject (i.e, the minor premise) lias been appre- 
hended, and the concomitance between the minor and the major term, 
(i.e., the majoi piemise) brought to memory, the mfeience (or conclu- 
sion) follows. Theiefore it is called ..subsequent... 


1 vyutpaUt 
- pravrtti 
8 Biimaieta 

* artha-sulsat-iantia. 

8 laUyate. 

« pramritt-nimtla. The Tib translation contains, p. 18 B, a charnetenstic- 
additionojiratjKiliu has not the meaning of being dependent npon the senses* 
Una definition {alsam prrtitya tfUtum) belongs to PrniastapSda, p. 188 12 

L , "°L 9 ° 'T 18 ex P Inine4 aa ^ving from the verbal root gam 
go» in order to conform with the general conception of the Panraean school 
aooord ’ n f t0 eTer l word must be necessarily explained as 
I" 1101 f oot - Accordin e to this interpretation of the term «par- 
XTan^gL 7 8apen “ tQral m ^ le Samts, BoL- 

8 Coordination [tarupya) is a characteristic not only of inferential bnt 

=K3SJ£SaiSSS‘*--'» 
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S °" nd aUd &e meaMn S’ be ^e ^ cannot 
(now) what has been experienced a long time ago. 

6a ? e , klnd -° f must be applied to the (am. 

Z 0f *}■*** 1116 meaD “S of * «* w 

know , lt dBe- W- B 1S n«t synthetic knowledge however 
it does not grasp former experiences which happened at the toe of 
the formation of language. ( 9 . 4). 

6 Knowledge exempt from such (construction), 
when it is not affected by an illusion produced 
by colour-blindness, rapid motion, travelling on 
oard a ship, sickness or other causes, is perceptive 
(right) knowledge. 

(9. 6). Knowledge which is free from construct! veness, i. e, contains 
(an dement that is not) an arrangement (or judgment), if itis(at the same 
time not illusive, is perceptive knowledge — this ishow the sentence should 
be connected with what follows, because absence of construction and 
absence of illusion constitute the definition of perception taken to- 
gether and not separately, ha order to point out this, it is said that 
knowledge which is free from construction, if at the same time it does 
not produce an illusion, is perceptive knowledge. Thus it is shown that 
both these characteristics combined with one another determine the 
essence of perception 

(9. 9) Coloui-bhndness is an Bye-disease. This is a cause of illusion 
located m the organ of sense. Rapid movement (calls forth an illu- 
sion) as, e. g., when we rapidly swing a firebrand, (we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery cirde) If we swing the firebrand slowly, we do not 
have it Therefore the swinging is qualified by ihe word «rapid» This 
is a cause of delusion which is located in the object of perception. 

(9. II) Travelling by ship (produces illusion as, e. g), when the ship 
is moving, a person standing (on the deck) has the illusion of moving trees 
on the shore. The word « travelling » points to tins circumstance Here illu- 
sion depends on the place wlieie one is situated (9. 13) Disease is the dis- 
turbance (of one of the three humours of the body, l e,) the gas«® s ' 
the bilious and the phlegmy. 1 When the gaseous principle in 
is disturbed, deceitful images like that of a flaming post arise. Tltts^ 

i“ Those three humours do not represent exaotly air, bile 
three very subtle principles conventionally so called whose equipoise *4 
to health, whoso disturbed equipoise is equivalent to ockD f s (he 

S All psychical diseases are attributed to an abnormal condition 
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characteristics of non-constructive and non-illusive (cognition) are 
predicated. (It is not a definition of its essence. 1 What its essence is) 
yon and I very well know (in general). It is a kind of cognition which makes 
ns (feel) that the objects are present to ns directly. It is (now intimated) 
that it should be viewed as (something) non-constructive and (something) 
containing no illusion. (It may he objected, that since we do not very 
well know what these characteristics mean, we neither can know what 
direct knowledge is. Bat this is not sol) We must not imagine that if 
(the notions of) non-constrnctive and non-illusive are not familiar tons, 
we must refer them to some different special kind of direct knowledge 
which has been given tins name and is here spoken of. The term ^direct 
knowledge* (or perception) is familiar to everybody frames application 
(to that variety of direct cognition) which makes the object present 
to onr sense-faculties and which is invariably connected with them. 

(6 22). This (perception) is referred to, and the chara ctensKim 0 f 
being neither a construction nor an illusion are predicated. Not® to 


1 As e g., mthe sentence a Bound is impermanent » impermanence is a charac- 
teristic (JaUana) of the sound, but not its essence (razrupa) These remarks are 
directed against Vinltadeva who has interpreted the sUtra as containing a defi- 
nition and has even reversed the order of subject and predicate by stating that 
^whatsoever 18 non-constrnctive end non-illusive is direct knowledges (p S9 12) 
The sanieis doneby Knmalaslla,op erf p 866 26 , who maintains that, although 
pratyaUa is here the lalsya, it is also the predicate [mdhiyate) Cp Tipp. , 
p IT— 18 The term pratyaUa is grealeriaeitension than sense-perception (indnua- 
jilana), cp above, tort p. 6 6—7 But a thing must be known in general when its 
special characteristics are given and what « direct knowledge sis in general that 
-everyone knows from the example of sense perception 

n , t5nS Gdabriltad definition Wpmapoiha) of Dignfiga wKohis discussed 

os in eve^ Sanscrit work on philosophy or logic ts not at all supposed to re- 

chTrU^ TT 11 ? defiwtlon of P erc8 P t “> n > h nt only an indication of one of its 
characteristics The feeling of the presence of the object in the range of onr sen- 

ction^md^/TT 011 V SL * t4Sn * ta -*ygt >Sro) and it is followadby a conatrn- 
ction or judgment (cilolpena anugamyatc) The Bnddhists admit both pure sensation 
(nwMfrU^UlpanSpoaha) and definite perception (so^ST tTSS 
under the names ofpr aHka. p rL h 

“rf Vgtsy^a" TvllSf^ to themterpre: 

refers to the nfnLlw J and ft* i” Vficaspati, the word aoyapadoiya 
fnatyalsa The difference’ between both tte **mlalp<Aa 

^! en * 3 r DignTga to pure sensation l>iL<apa $7 toTlr 

wfl 6 t£ r X^f ^ifTM,STV abS0,Bte r ”**• 

(Germnn translation, p 192 ) I ascribed 3 the "dish ° nd ■ E P iatamoI °gy» 

■definite perception to Dign.ga, and it, Sm^KyS 
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8. Sense knowledge (sensation) 

.fiit»«™arrz«"r e rss?“ o,r 

? *£5‘ r - 

the object, (l. e., with that momentaiy obieefi ubicl 

pr ° s *' *“-«* 3*2 

(10.8). The proper object of sense-knowledge (is the object m tie 
moment corresponding to sensation). The Mowing object is the ob- 
ject which is not different, (is quite snnilarto it). Difference heremeons 
interval in tune as well as difference in guahty. (10 9) Thus, (every) differ- 
ence (between the two momentary objects) is denied The quite simi- 
lar second moment following upon the moment when the object has pro- 
duced sensation and supported (by the preceding one) is here alluded 
to. 1 (10. 10). This hemg the case, (it n clear)’ that the nest following 
moment of the object, after the moment corresponding to sensation, 
a member of the same compact senes of moments, is here meant This 
(second moment) is here said to cooperate with sensation (10 II) Co- 
operation (oi causation) can have two different meanings It can mean 
either a real mutual influence of (one fact upon the other), or (the 
compresence of two facts followed by another fact called their) one 
result (10 12) Since we are here (on Buddhist ground ) all reality is 
reduced to momentary (sense-data) A momentaiy reality can not pos- 
sibly have an increment (as a result), therefore cooperation (is to ba 

l.t— 1 . J A _«_7A /All 


two facts) (10.18) Because the object and the sensation (first produced 

by it) are together producing (i e , aie only followed by) one mental 
sensation, therefore there is no mutual (real) influence between them.- 

l Lit , p 10 9-10 n Therefore when difference is excluded, the 
(VfScUya) moment of the object of sensation (ininjra-rsjiWna) which casts w 
second moment (and!) is homogeneous, is talon u. 

s Buddhist philosophy has gone deeper into the analysis of (ho idea c 
sality than perhaps any other philoiopby has done The literature d ® T0,c . 
Seeder? extensive Some dotmis will bo found in my Nirvana, P ® 
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If it is error, liow are we to explain that a tree is nevertheless reached 
(when acting upon such erroneous perception)? The tree is not (really) 
reached upon it, since a tree changing its position in space is the 
definite image 1 (corresponding to the visual sensation), and a tree 
fixed on one place is actually reached. (7. 10). Therefore the object 
which has produced the sensation of a moving tree is not actually 
readied,® and (mee versa) the tree actually reached is not (the object 
which) has produced the visual sensation Nothing at all is reached 
on the basis of this (wrong cognition). If a tree is actually reached, it 
depends upon an altogether different cognitive act. Thus it is that 
the characteristic of «non-iUusion» has been mtioduced in order to 
clear away the theory (that illusion may lead to success). 8 

(7. 12). However, the characteristic of «non-illu8ion» might also be 
taken as suggesting a difference between (direct cognition and) inference. 4 
In that case the characteristic of « neither construction » would be directed 
against those contrary theories (which include some synthetic activity of 
the intellect into direct perception). 8 For, indeed, mfeience, (as indirect 
knowledge, is to a certain extent) an illusion. The course it takes 
consists m having to deal piima facie -with mental contents of a (ge- 
neral), unreal charactei, and in ascertaining through them some real 
fact On the other hand, what direct cognition prttna facie appiehends 
is (pure reality), not unreality.® 

1 pancchmna, 

2 Lit , p. 7 10 ^Therefore where-placed the moving tree has been seen there- 
placed itgis not reached » 

2 Dharmottara haB discussed this question at length m Ms Pramdna- 
vimsoaya-tTka. Tattvasg, p S94. 16 ff, ascribes the view that illusion may some 
times he light (trfhhramc’jn pramanata) to Dignlga, who therefore has omitted 
the word abhrania in Jus definition Healso objects to the incinsion of the oha- 
racteristic <rnon-Mosive» (aipobhtcann) by theNaiyUyikas into their definition of 
sense-perception, N 8., I 1. 4, because, snyB he, illnsion ib always mental [ytd-lyi 
yul m hlhml-pai yul yin, cp Pr. B franco., L 19). Under karika L 8 he ntataBthat 
pratyaUa-abhasa, or lUnsiona, are due to imagination (frrtagt-nae 7i]ug-pa=mkalpn- 
prmrtta) Cp Tipp ,p 10 11 — samlayo vikalpasya, 

* In the printed text of my edition (B. B. Vm) on p 7. 12 the following pass- 
age, confirmed by the Tibetan translation, must he inserted after mrasartham— 
laihSblwanta-grahancnapy an mnSiie nnaittte lalpanapoQtia-grdhimam •mprati- 
patti-mralanBrtham, (bhrantam hy...) 

5 According to the Abh Kosa, I. 80, there is always mclnded m every sen- 
sation a rudimentary synthesis called siarwpa-ntarla (mtarU=vtkalpa). 

8 Lit, p 7 “12—18 (with the sentence restored according to the Tib.) « Tiros 
likewise by mentioning snon-illnsivea inference being rejected, the 
of anon-constrnctivea is (then) in order to reject divergent news Indeed m- 

2 
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sense (both are inseparable). The deduction ad ahsurdum, that 
namely the blind and the deaf would not exist, if the inner sense could 
apprehend a special object, (a moment of it) not apprehended by the 
outer sense — this deduction is thereby refuted, 1 

(10. 21) Now we contend that such internal sensation is (a load 
of) direct cognitive process (m the presumption that) the efficiency of 
the outer sense is extinct (in one moment) The (indefinite) sensa- 
tion of colour which we have at (the moment) when the sense of vi- 
sion is efficient is entirely and exclusively sense-cognition. (1ft 22). 
Otherwise (if both these sensations, by the outer sense and by the 
inner sense, were simultaneous), we would have no (pure sensation at all), 
no sensation at all depending (e. g ) upon the organ of sight exclusively.* 

(11. 1). This internal sensation is a postulate of our system There 
are no facts to prove it (directly) But there is no contradictionin 
admitting it, if it were of tile desmibed kind In this sense its defini- 
tion has been given 8 

(11.3). Self-consciousness is next being defined 


1 Lit p 10 18—21 «Aud since fli* object of mental sanBation (wma-tfl*- 
mm) „ different from the object of teniat.on proper («**>*»■ 

STS the abhidbnrmic «>** thereto the Mid 
(6 saii,Oa) became of cognizing the cognized, is *““***• ^ jctenon 

is taken which has a substratum* the fexrded, 

of the fault (dosa-prasanga) of the absence nany7 aA ^ sensation# 

because it cognizes another * ** cot be 

» Since the second moment would hs hkewize imnyvjj Tipp , 

possible to distingmsb between an^ra ^ sea- 

p 30 8-B nlfthe organ of sight will °P Br8te ' y monded it will mate the 
nation not ansa in the •* *>' * 

object present (pojrj/o-titrane = saUatlSripf) a j m Tatp,P 111 2 

tSl not be oalled aensations(omeoatersen^)? J ^ , no(c d mtht 

s The eiddhaiita mentioned p. U anurehendB^ m W® 

TiPP P 28 10, wheie Bnddha declares that , . b the external oat 

by te'sense of ms, on and by the " “^ 0 ^ The rcmarl is d, 

»h deems it a sufficient proof and no a d a f orma I argument 18 

xLted against »>».«bhu “ *“ ■“?£ 

{aronr of the existence of such a thing beterogen eon8 sonrces of woe 
mental constrnotion are, in this system, two qto ^ be seamens on one 

— lyt-tss ST, Si * — " 

Tipp, P- 80 ! assumes, oeauu, 
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thing (internally) m the shape of well-hems «, 
which is a tlung different (from the patch of Jour) I ™ ? 

maintain that a patch <* e. g., L coC7t^ZS^ 
pleasure (it affords us), because the verdict of our mtelS doS 

ofriLure »! mjTw "t™ **? ° f Wae C ° I °® 1118 ltse!f tbe fom 
, J , , ( L n )' ff lt were tbe ^ >f we were satisfied that 

S„h? d x 08 6qUi7alents > tben we “aid maintain such 

identity . (11. 12). (We call) cognized directly that aspect of (the ob- 
ject) regarding which the function of dnect peiception, i e, the mere 
pointing out of its piesence, is followed by the construction (of the 
corresponding image). But (wo cannot maintain that the sensation pro- 
duced by a patch) of bine is Mowgd by an image (not of blue, bat of) 
pleasnie (11.18) Theiefore weieally are expeiiencmg pleasure os 
something quite diffeient fiom the object blue, as something which is 
not equivalent to blue, and this is, no doubt, knowledge Theiefore we 
do experience onr own knowledge Selfconsiousness is essentially a case 
of knowledge, it makes present to us our own Self It is not a con- 
struction, it is not an illusion, and therefoie it is dnect knowledge. 

(11.16). The intuition of (the Buddhist Saint), the Yogi, is next 
explained. 


11. The (mystic) intuition of the Saint (the Yogi) 
js produced fiom the subculminational state of 
deep meditation on transcendental reality. 2 


1 Those remarks are directed against the BSnkliya theory which assumes 
that pleasure and pain are something oxtei nal, inherent m the objects which pro- 
dace pleasure and pain Cp Tipp, p 32 10 

s This u a kwd of perception winch is entirely mental, not at aU anunom 
It can ho, to a certain degree, assimilated to sense-perception because of tie n- 
vidness with which the contemplated pictnre presents itself to tbe imagination In 
a system which assimilates an representations, even the perceptiro presentations, 
to dreams, the difference between a dream and a perception consists msinly m B 
vividness [sphutSblml no) of the lattei A new characteristic of perception is there- 
fore introduced, the vividness of the mental image The two former cliarac _ 
xistios of «aon-construetive» and enon-illnsireu, and tbe general oaaraotens 
snot contradicted by experiences (actsamiSdi) may be interpreted so as o 
this Idnd of perception, but not without some difficulty Mjsbc in ‘““ n "7, 
pZyaUa) is that faculty of the Buddhist Samt 0*4 by ** ^ 
completely to change all ordinary habits of thought and con ' c ®^° a b ,jic ab- 
Trad mage, that condition of the Universe which has bem ostabbshed by ^ ^ 
fctract oonstrnctions of the philosophei The Bndatast M “ " ^ ^ 

ditmn to his moral perfections, is capable of contemplating the wire 
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(8 8) It may be questioned that if (mental construction) are not at- 
comutmied bv words, how can we hare the certainty that they are 
<aJble of being accompanied? We answer— because they are mental 
JtaL not Sted* (strictly to the actually perceived). They are not 
limited, inasmuch as the cause which would be a limit (the ^ wtach 
would exactly correspond to them) is absent. An object apprehende 
<by acquaintance) can produce m the mind only something limited (to 
the actually present) as, e. g, a patch of colour producing a visual 
impression 8 can only produce a mental reflex limited to that very 
patch. But constructed knowledge* is not produced by the object 
(actually apprehended) and therefore it is not a (narrowly) restarted 
mental reflex, since the factor corresponding to it does not exist, 
(it is created hy the synthesis of productive imagination). ( 8 . 12 ) Why 
is it that such a construction (of productive imagination) is not produ- 


form <rtbis is flmtu *a etayam, cp Tipp, p 23.4; e. g, «this is Dittha* » nama- 
lalpanS, n this is a patch of bine colour » 13 guna-ldlpana , i this is a cow n 18 }ati-lal- 
pana etc This can be called the oepistemologicals form of judgment and CTery 
jud gment reduces to this form, tinea it is a known fact, admitted now m European 
tope, that in every real judgment a reference to some reality is always under- 
stood, cp Sigwart, Logit, 8 p 67. It con be also mewed os a construction, a dro- 
mon, a bifurcation an imagination (vHapla) etc , since every snth judgment sug- 
gests in its predicate a division of the whole into the predicate and its counter- 
part, e g, blue and not-blue, cow and not-cow etc Op about v&alpa Madhy. 
vpttyp 850 12 A detailed discnssion of Dignagn’Elalpano is found m Tat tvas., 
1214-1811. 

i The term myata was used above, p 8 16, in the sense of niScita, It was 
then the contrary of douht and error. Both gratyalsa and armmana have each 
their myata-pratMana = tva-praiib1mia, op. p 7.18 and 12.19, this jwoti- 
tfiasa is referred to anariha in the ease of anumana, hence it is v&alpa-risaya 
Infra, p 70 11 (fiiyata-SiUrah ialpiio irasfavyah ) it likewise refers to the con- 
structed, synthetic object, not to the momentary sensation ana), not to the abso- 
lutely particular (rtvdaUana) But here, m the sense of e limited#, it is referredjnst 
■to that momentary indefinite sensation. Even the representations of a new-born 
child are supposed to he synthetic images when compsred with such sensation. The 
author assumes as quite evident that a mental construction is not something 
a limited*, i e., limited to a single indefinite momentary sensation, rilalpa-jilS- 
nasya aniyata-pratithasatiam ess, cp Tipp, p 22 IS Thus it is that what is 
called aniyoin-jirafiWmsa (= oniyoio-alora) m the context of p 8. 8, is called 
m'yata-filMra in the context of p 70 11. 

8 gfaihya is contrasted with adhyavastya = propantya, cp. p 12. 16—17. 

8 ccHsur-vgUana. Here vtjftana is used os in Abhidharma, it is spare sensa- 
tions produced by colour and the organ of sight, cp my Central Conception, p 16. 

4 tiUlpa-v\}HSnam. In the Abbiaharma this would not be termed ruiidno, but 
souijila (rnmmitta-udprabfmo) cp. Central Conception, p. IS. 
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w** r£^Jr^'T ,afc) k "" w »’ »*> “ 

with words, (indirectly mctodmnt ““ages capable of coalescing 

ttao ol ao of^lST’"' (*" «• X* " 2 

back to the time) of the f nrm !f S f ^ expeneDce (which reaves 
has been annSiended hvZf^ ° a ° guage means that its object 

Sg“ y b T’ i d t 6 

thing present before the observer, it lacks the vmdness (of direct 
perception) without which it remains a construction. Bat when this 
vividness is reached it becomes non-constructed (direct, non-synthetic 
enow c go). (12.8). Moreover it is not contradicted by experience, 
since (the object of meditation) which is being apprehended represents 
the npnre» object (the point-instants of efficiency that are elicited) by 
enquired 1110 halnt of realizing the Belntavity (ffinjiatajand unreality of the phene- 
menal veil (samvrii) concealing absolute Reality (poramartfta = mtSrtha) He 
enters the MahEjEmstic drstwnSrga and the first of tic ten Mahayomstic stages 
(bhiimt), the stage called pramudita At the same time ho becomes filled with met- 
whelming devotion to the Salvation of all living beings (mdhS-Tcdnnutj Cp HIdhy 
avatlra, I Iff He then understands the eFonr Truths of the Saints in their iffiiC- 
) Emetic interpretation ns a formula intended to suggest theequipollenoyofSamsBrs 
and Nirvana in a monistic Universe Thin intuition is a transcendental (foJoffafB) 
capacity, it ib not, j like Spinoza's mfmitis, supposed to be rational Yogi- 
pratyalsa is not a pramana in the sense mdioated above, p 8 n 2 Itis an intm- 
tion of a condition nncognizable by logical methods (aprameya-tasilbian mstpatHa- 
drstih) However, according to the school of XogEcEra Logicians, it is a pramam 
indirectly, because the relativity of all our conceptions (mlolpn) or judgments 
(ialjpana), as well as the non-relative, absolute (pnramortfia) character eflheee- 
cognizable c thing m itself a (mlt&stma) is established by logical analysis bcP° 
destroys the naive realism of a pluralistic universe The underlying Unity 
samvrlS SBnyatS) is nncbarnctensable (amrvacatiya] according to the Helatmsta 
(litnya-eSdm), it is pore, undifferentiated conscionsness (tSnyatS=<V’ l ° M ' 
matram grahya-gt ahala-nvrmuftam) according to the Idealists (njHam-tSM}- 
Op. the coatroyerey between tbB Logicians and the Belafinsts m my 
p 140 ff. Cp. also the masterly exposition of the Katyayila-aWnmata-i/ogffTtttyatia 
m T3tp, p. 49 17 ff and N KanikS, p 147 4 ff According to SaiitSnantsra . 
(coad) the supreme Xogi.i o, the Bnddha alone possibly intuits thenndiffewnmi™ 
Absolute, tie ordinary Togins can intnit only its sabjMt-ohject upert, 'P ™ n _ 
p 84a 4 . Cp. analogous ideas of Kant an nnpossibityofointellectneBe 
nngs, Entity pp 72,149,808 
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of bemg associated with awoid, it is non-constractive But an auditive 
sensation 1 appieliends a strictly particular sound. This strictly parti- 
cular sound (has a double character), on the one side it is a sound, on 
the other it can have a meaning. It follows that the strictly particular 
(sensation of a) sound corresponds to a mental relies which is capable 
of coalescing with a woid, and (there yon are!), it is a construction! 2 

(8.23) (Answer) The objection is not founded! It is tiue that the 
stnctly particular sound may have this (double character) of a sound 
and a meaning, (and that meaning involves synthesis), nevertheless it 
is really apprehended m this double aspect (not as a present fact, hut) 
as something which was experienced at the time of the formation of 
language*, (when sounds at first received their conventional meaning). 
(8. 24) The fact that an entity has been expenenced at that lime (ib 
bygone and) does not exist at present And just as that experience 4 
has now vanished, just so is it impossible for a present object to be 
apprehended by past experience 5 Hence an auditive sensation cannot 


1 We would expect, p 8 21 iroirn-iynana, op Tib, p 20. 5, ma-baunam- 
par-ies-pa. 

2 These remarks are directed against Vinitadeva He has explained, p 41 . B, 
that the words «a mental reflex capable of coalescing with a wordu refer 
to the fact that the general aspect of an object eon coalesce with a general term, 
because there is between these two generalities an invariable connection [anutya- 
ipaftrelo) There can bo none between particulars The particular must here be 
taken m the Bnddhist sense as the absolute particular, the nrnqne (ksana-mala- 
Ixano) The pomt-mstant cannot coalesce with a word, cannot be named, (p 41 8) 
arthasy a rtgtsah, sioi upasya (sra)-lalsanasya rvpam, aWulapayitum na Salyate 
(read mt-mu-U instead of tehus te) Neither con any particular sound or word 

rn T T»t» eanl0g "q-d J 41 15 » = *tWa-ufeeen« abbitap ayitum na Salyate), 
cp Tattvasg , p S<8 7««t fit tlahUant eamlctah, napi labfa-na-laUane, . 

aialya-iamayo mfatiitinm StmS. But the contention that .the parhmla, word 
H ^ Dh[imott!ira aa opportunity for criticism 

f w l , ?“ “ ]ar * ord ^ have a waning, not the momentary sound by 
fbmat!^ rfln “fcuitions which may reach back to the tone of the 

ibnnation of language. ho doubt Vinitadeva means the same and Dharmottara’a 

"a 3 S r^d ; e5<rt3,B - H SBCh parucnI “ s i 

cow a horse and _ ® Ikd “ f, P r ««"S‘b an a over-absurdity », we could name the 
are ani K tmgmshMe<^'n)lTT U “ derlrU,g Pomt-mstants. the stalalsanas 
ntara-sid I dTi I ^ka e '’ruiItadevn 7 viTe ” 4 In ta *o SantanS- 

* samlcta-lala. ^ “ pres8Ion t0 s,nuIar 

4 darlann 
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(12. 16). (Every) reality, indeed, has its leal essence which is the 
particular (the unique) and a geneial (imagined aspect) That which is 
apprehended in direct peiceptiDn is the unique. The object of cognition 
is really double, the pnma fame apprehended and the definitely re- 
alized. (The first is) that aspect which appeals directly (m the first 
moment ) 1 (The second is the form which is constructed perceptive) m a 
judgment . 9 (12,17), The directly perceived and the distinctly con- 
ceived are indeed two different things. What is immediately appre- 
hended in sensation 8 is only one moment. What is distinctly conceived 
is always a compact chain of moments cognized in a construction 4 on 
the basis of sensation, (e g., "this is blue») And just this con- 
structed synthesis of a chain of moments is (finally) realized by direct 
perception, because a unique moment can never be realized in a defi- 
nite cognition. (12.19). (The opposite course is taken by) indirect 
knowledge (inference) An unreality appears in it to the mind, and its 
couise consists in distinctly cognizing an unreality as (a land 
l eality 5 It apprehends ( pnma fade) an unreality. But this imagined o 
ject, winch is apprehended (by mfeience), is definitely referred to a 
(imagined) particular. (12. 21) Tims it is that constructed parti- 
culars aie the proper province of mfeience, but its 
is an unieality (12 22) Consequently when the author mnte 
statement that the object of direct knowledge is 

a. fr, «. /M ** (' *. . 

(12 23) Further, how can we recognize (the presence 
momentary) object of knowledge which is the particnhu 


— ' _ r „ T i„„. D 05 and Bradley, 

imy Nirvana, p 149 * . siSram onotilrffmpa 

l uaSSKaram is an atgayibhma = W» aMram 

S U CP TCP, P B7 » 

s For the 1st rendering cp p 17 » 8 P ^ f (<w toteiKr) >“ 
e Bharmakirti ewdently uses the un ■ ^ „ hto-P^n 
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an internal cause of illusion. (9. 14). But each of these causes, whether 
they be located in the organ or in the object, whether external or in- 
ternal, invariably affect the organ of sense, because when the organ of 
sense is normal 1 there can be no illusive sensation. 8 All these causes 
of disease, down to the internal one, axe but an exemplification of the 
possible causes. (9.16) The words «and other causes » are added in 
order to include such organic diseases as the disturbance of vision by 
jaundice, such objective causes as a rapid movement to and frow. When, 
e g,,the firebrand is seen rapidly moving to and fro, we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery-coloured stick Such external causes as ndtng on an 
elephant and such internal ones as the effect of strong blows on vul- 
nerable parts of the body are also included. Cognition when it is free 
from illusion called forth by these causes is perceptive knowledge. 8 


§ 5. The vabietieb op direct knowledge. 


(9 20). After having thus given the definition (of direct knowledge 
the author now) proceeds to point out its different varieties, m order to 
refute the divergent opinions of those who maintain that there is no other 
direct knowledge but sense-perception, of those who find fault with our 
definition of mental sensation, and of those who admit neither selfcon- 
sciousness nor the transcendental intuition of the Buddhist Snmf- He savs 

7. It is fourfold 

(10.2). There are four varieties of direct knowledge. 

1 amkrta . 


» tndnya-Mrantt ft follows from this expression, if it is not a metaphorical 
one, that illusions ere partly to be pat on the account of the senses, and partly 
on the ncconnt of the interpretation of sense-data, by the reason, cn above, p 19 n 
Vmltadeva, P 48. 9, calls attention to the feet that the word «knowledge» 
Oitaito) is absent in sUtra L 4, where the definition of perception is given, but 

*• K 8eem8 “ th0u * h — W- hid objected 
6 ! n T Pnr ®, 8an f' p9txa P tu>a slightest admixture of the 

““V ” d ( maintained that it would not even represent knowledge, 

co Tattv^ 86 ’ ofTf ™ 8 ' XamaSQlom > ‘VBSnawmvam . . pralyaUtm, 
cp Tattvasg.p 366.21 Yinltadeva, p 43 lOff.and KushUi, a w 

1 ft, therefore maintain (in supporting their new by the same exam ple) that, yaw 
most he understood in the definition implicitly This apparently ia approved by Dh. 
cp ipp,p 26 6 (tend bhranter) Dharmaklrtrii addition of the word abhrania 
s given rise to a great deal of disagreement among all commentators He hhnsBlf 

used either in a direct or in an indirect senw Beal™!^ thm 
$r«tyalsa * Heal Pramana is only the pure 
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(13.6). Frnther, why is the particular the exclusive object of 
sense-perception? 1 Indeed, do we not realize in distinct thought a fee 
(when its presence is indirectly inferred from smoke), as something 
capable of being experienced, (as a permanent possibility of sensation)? 


14 That alone (which is unique) represents ulti- 
mate reality. 

(13. 11). Ultimately real means something not constructed, not ima- 
gined What so exists is the ultimately real That object alone (which 
contains no construction), which produces an impression Bharp or dim, 
according as it is near or remote, is the only real Since it is just 
that thing which is the object (producing) direct perception, therefore 
the particular, (l. e., the unique moment, the thing in itself) is the 
exclusive object of sense-perception. 

(13. 14). Why again is this (absolute particular, the non-constrncted 
point-instant) alone the ultimate reality? 

15. Because the essence of reality is just* effi- 


ciency. 

(13 16). What is aimed at ia the object It is either something to 
be avoided or something to be attained The first repels the second 
attracts The object, i e., the aim, has an action, i e, P roda “ B 60 “' 
thing. The efficiency, i e, the capacity to produce BorneUm®, 
a force- Just that is the character, or the essence ofr^( 
be a centre of foices). The test (of reality) is to be a force prod mg 
action (attracting or repelling something). For this reason (the rnnq 

. nrnSnrPj! a reflex [prattbliBea ^pratibimban ) , Tt answered 


ever produces a reflex * m aUoreal It » 

(sufflunpulpredoces a eorrespoBdiBg r^ ther^ro ^ ^ Mt 8 

that the efficient point-instant is alone nltnnately rew, of reality, 

"arate efficiency of Us e™ 


mental habit {msana- 
t Bead, p 18 16, 
■pta®Sna-niimd nI5a i I 1 

s rupam^sUimpo.m 


op Tipp.p SB 8-»- 

_ laUanaltSd ei a tastimah 


Honacandra^a 
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(10 14) A similar (correlation, exists between the sensations of 
or&nai? men and those of the Yogi who is supposed to be capable of 
apprehending them directly. But in that case a foreign) sensation is the 
objective fact followed by the Yogi’s perception of it. 1 In order to di- 
stinguish this (analogous case of correlation between a sensation and 
the following moment of consciousness) the words « immediate » and 
.■homogeneous., have been inserted. It is homogeneous as a mental 
content, and it is immediate, since theie is no interval between them, 
and it is a cause, since it is followed by it. Thus it is an immediately 
preceding (moment m the same chain of momentary entities). Upon it 
(a mental sensation follows, i. e), springs up (10.16). Thus it is bemg 
expressed that the outer sense and the inner sense represent (two 
succeeding moments), two parts of the same compact series (of one 
stream of thought, and in this sense) mental (or internal) sensation is 
a species of direct knowledge. Thus the intuition of the Yogi is discri- 
minated, since it is part of another stream (of thought, different from 
the stream to which the sensation he is able to dmne belongs). 

(10 18) (Two objections have been raised against this theory of 
a mental sensation, 1) it is a repeated cognition of the some object 
and is no new cognition at ail, and 2) if it ib a leal cognition of an 
external object, then the blind and the deaf would be able to appie- 
hend colour and sound through mental sensation). But since the object 
of the inner sense differs from the object of the outer sense, (the re- 
proach of repetition, i e), of not bemg a cognition because of appre- 
hending what has been already apprehended by the outer senses, is 
ill-founded (10. 19). On the other hand, since the moment of grasping 
by the outer sense is underlying the moment of grasping by the inner 


164 ff and Index 6, b v. Causality The main point is here very well ex- 
pressed There is no question, in the Buddhist outlook, of one entity really produ- 
cing or influencing another ont of itself or with the help of other forces, but there 
is a coordination between moments following one another m on uninterrupted flow 
of a stream of becoming events. There is no duration, no stabilized entities which 
conld have the time to produce one another This is the real general import of 
pratiiya-samutpaSa as contrasted with adhitya-samutpdda and other theories 
l Lit, p 10. 14 cBy Buch sensation, when it becomes an objective condition, 
a direct perception of the Yogi (can) be produced », i e , the Togi owing to his extra- 
ordinary gift ot divination may guess what the sensations of another man are, but 
the relation of the guessed sensations to bis intuition will not he that of samanan- 
tara-prahjaya towards its phala, but that of an dlamlana-pratyoya In an irre- 
proachable (ksoda-lsama) scientific definition even such subtle faults against pre- 
cision must he foreseen in order to make it secure against all cavil 
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(14. 10). (The author) now states that this universal essence can lie 
apprehended by indirect knowledge. He says, 

17. It is the province of indirect knowledge 
(inference). 

(14. 12) It is the province of indirect knowledge, i. e., it is pixma 
facie apprehended 1 (by inference). 9 

For convenience’s sake this remark about the object of inference is 
inserted in the chapter on direct perception, because if it cere in- 
tended to discuss the geneial essence as the object of inference in the 
(second chaptei), it would have been necessary to repeat the vihole 
passage in which the essence of the particular is tieated. 5 

§ 7. The result op the act op cognizing. 

(14. 15) After having repudiated misconceptions regarding the ob- 
ject of perception, (the author) proceeds to dear away that wrong 
theory which assumes a (difference between cognition and its) result. 

18 This direct cognition itself is the result of 
cognizing. 


i SETS' » *■ “ d the gmdcr ofthe (word de,,0 ‘ 

thro-gb inference we mnet bore -~-£J 
nefate, prime facu, object C^ntys-riy>«) ^ of£ra froL tic pre- 
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10. Every consciousness and every mental pheno- 
menon are self-conscious. 

(11 5). Consciousness simply apprehends (the presence) of an ob- 
ject. Mental phenomena apprehend special states of conscious- 
ness, such as pleasure etc. 1 It is (emphasized) that every (flash of) 
consciousness and every special state of it are self-conscious. Indeed 
pleasure eta are being clearly experienced and therefore are present 
to the mind. (Self-consciousness) is not itself a (special) mental pheno- 
menon differing from all others. In order to remove this supposition 
the •word « every® has been inserted into the definition.® (11.7) There 
is no mental phenomenon whatsoever it may he which could he un- 
conscious of its own existence. (Jhis feeling of its own existence, is) 
jmmcAmta (direct) cognition. 8 (11.8). For, indeed, (we feel our own 
existence in some way or other, and) this aspect of our knowledge, 
which lepresents a feeling of its own existence, is direct knowledge. 4 
(11. 9). According to our (system when an external) reality, such as 
(a patch) of colour, is apprehended, we at the same time fed some- 

dnced from a heterogeneous cause But then the hypothesis becomes useless 
Dharmottara seems to say «let it be useless, but it involves no contradictions. 
It ib evidently not what was meant by DignSga U h is again misled by Ins pole- 
mical fervour The position regarding vumo-vtjiiana or mano-vtjfiana-dhata, the 
dhatu Jfr 18, is qtute different, cp my Central Conception, p 17. After having 
established a radical distinction between the parts of the senses and of the intel- 
lect m cognition, DignHga was evidently in want of something which would 
he partly sensuous and partly mental. He thus established Ins omental sensations. 
A similar course, as is well known, has been taken in European philosophy. Some 
particulars about this exceedingly interesting theory of a mental sensation as well 
as translations from VXcaspati and the Tipp will he given m an Appendix. 

l Hot alone feelings are here meant, hut all other mental phenomena, all 
caitaeila-iharmaa, ideas, volitions, passions, etc. 

s According to the Abhidharma ctmseionsness (ctttam — manah — wfiatta — 
mana-ayatanu = mano-Shatu) is imagined ns a separate element of pure consci- 
ousness winch accompanies every cognition, cp. my Central Conception p. 16. 

8 Lit, p. 11 7—8 rr There is whatsoever no condition of consciousness in 
which the cognition of its own self is not immediate*. 

* Lit , p. 11 8. alndeed m what form the Self is felt m that form the feeling 
of the Self is immediate {pratyak&a)*. Hus remark is directed againet the Indian 
realists, the NaiyByikas and the 3IImSipsakas who imagined in self-percep- 
tion o real relation of cognizing mmd towards a cognized Self According to the 
SautrSntikae and YogacSraa this relation does not exist in reality. Our know- 
ledge is self-luminous (svayam-pudEla) like the light of a lamp that does not 
want another light m order to be illuminated The YaibhS?ikas and Mndhya- 
mikas did not agree in this doctrine J 
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right knowledge. When this (lesult) is reached, knowledge becomes effici- 
ent (Bat this does not mean that the efficiency-function is something 
different from knowledge itself) (15. 3). We have indeed stated above 1 
that the efficiency function of efficient knowledge is nothing but the fact 
that it makes manifest tie object of possible purposive action. Jnsttbe 
same perceptive knowledge 9 possesses (both) the character of being a di- 
stinct cognition of the object and of pointing to (the presence of the object 
in one’s ken). Theiefoie the result of cognizing is bnt cognition itself 

(15. 6) Bnt then, if knowledge as a cogmzmg act 3 is the result of 
cognition, what indeed is the instrument, (the source) of that act 3 

20. The source of cognizing consists m coordi- 
nation (between the constructed image and its 
real) object 

(15.8). The fact of coordination,* or conformity between cognition 
and its object, this is (a fact that might he interpreted as a kind oi) 


i Text, P S 5 tr, transl , p 4 

ZpraiyaUa is here nsed not In the meaning of sensation, bat it is co mprewa- 
give of definite perception [savikalpala) also 
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former represent tfce posibra *?.. Sautranfaka aa a y<jg5e2ni schools 

thing, its .form# (SkSra). The Buddhists the aforasu of onrideas,<her 

Readmit, tat w.thveiy >»por MjJjgJlS,*,. 
are tSMwSimah Pore ^ aa ^l%f^l i (fa ^ ra -av,^Sl) Bnt.»>®' 
distinct cognition, because it m not ‘ a Settel) is cspaWe of 

Iftrity* (lampya), or generality , . deer tad fetrnct 

giving it a for® (eafSpyavatlmm rtfsadiBiislB as Conceptualise 

Uea However we cannot, on to score, cha^temefheBnd® ^ ^ 
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(11 18). Reality is sometlung leally easting, (l. e, transcendental 
reality) Such reality is elicited (by the philosopher) after logical 
criticism, e g., the Four Truths of the Buddhist Saint. 1 The contem- 
plation of transcendental reality means its repeated facing into con- 
etiousness The culminating point of such contemplation means the 
point when onr mind, containing the image of the contemplated object, 
begins to leach a condition of clarity (as though the fact were present 
before the meditator) (11 20) The adjoining (stage is that stage) 
-when the clarity is as yet not grate complete. Indeed, as long as the 
clarity of the image is not quite complete, pi ogress is going on, 
•when it is complete progress ceases. Thns, what is called a con- 
dition nearly cuhmnational is that degree of clarity which precedes 
complete -madness (11 23) (A state of mind) which is brought about 
by tbs underculminational point, a knowledge apprehending with abso- 
lute vividness the contemplated (image), as though it were actually 
present before the meditator, this is the Saint's direct perception 
(12 1) There are indeed here (three degrees of transic absorbtion, 
the first) is that when the image begins to he dear, contemplation 
is in piogress, the (second) is the subculmraational degree, when 
(the Saint) contemplates the (ideal) reality as though it were veiled 
by a thin doud; in (the thud) the object is peiceived just as 
dearly as though it weie a small giam on the palm of one’s hand— 
this latter is the Saint’s direct knowledge * (12 3) It has indeed the 


aetcrmtaUa Cp my KirvSna, p 16 ff The MlmSmsakos deny the existence of 
yogis and of mystic intuition altogether, cp Tipp , 25 6, where correct na santi 
instead of no sampi oil 

i Abont the Four Trnthscp my Nirvana p 16and55 Their MabSy&nstic in- 
terrelation is here alluded to They then are the equivalent of the «two troths*, the 
empirical and the absolute, the latter is the bhiitdrtha—yan-dc.g-pai don,\ e ,the real 
condition of things, or transcendental reality, so as it has been established by the phi- 
losopher ipramSnena ilmSata ), it is Isamkatiaih-grahi man o vyfianam (Tipp,, 
p 33 9), team Katta is contemplated also by the Hinayanistic Saint, the Arhnt 
The Bodhisattva contemplates Sunyata cither in its idealistic (Yogacara) or in its 
relativistic (MJdhyaimka) interpretation But the abstract form of these philo- 
sophic constructions {aWiSkaram vdcya-idcatet-i tipam) then vanishes and remains 
a Inna of direct vind conBcionsness (niyom crf(wiipam), cp Tipp p. 34 7 

s According to Vmitadeva, p 47, the bhavana-^pnlarsa comprises 4 de- 
grees, mrty-upasthana, tisnwgata , nmrdhan and l.santi , the praXarsa~yaryania la 
the same aB laul-ikayraiharma. About these so called mnedia-bTiagiya-stsges and 
the mriy-upasthSnas cp Abhidh Kosa.YI 14 £ and VI 20 ff After that comes 
the decisive moment, the meditating man snddenly acquires the faculty of trans- 
cendental intuition (yogi-pralyalsa), he changes completely, it is another pulgala, 
a ‘-amt, an Srya, a TwShisattia. All his habits of thought haTe changed, he has 
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turn of the object means a self-conscious idea 1 of it Coordination is 
tho cause producing (distinctness). (1 6. 15), Direct cognition 8 of an object 
In thp form of a perceptive judgment® is possible, i. e., (the object is 
really) being cognized, owing to the cooidination (of on image with 
a point of external leaht/ and its contrast 4 with correlative images). 
(15. Id). Indeed, as soon as our awareness® (begins to present itself as) 
an image® of something blue, only then can we judge’ that wo hate 
a distinct cognition of it (in the form «this is hlue», «it is not non- 
blue»). It then is (really) cognized 

(16.17). The senses, indeed, and® (the object which together) 
produce (in as an indefinite) sensation 9 are not equal (to the task) of 
determining it as an awareness of the presence in ue of a self* 
conscious image ® of something blue. But as soon as we become aware 
of its similarity with (other) blue (objects and its contrast with 
everything non-blue), it then can be determined as a self-conscms 


image of (wliat is) bine. 

(15. 18) Howevei, the relation (which is here admitted to exist between 
coordination) as producing and (cognition) as obtaining (distmctnej) 
is not founded upon a causal relation (as between two things). 
It would be a contradiction (to assmne snch a relation 
opinion), is hut the same entity On the other hand, the relahon 
being determined (as a content) and of determining it (os a process ca 
be nssumed to exist in what is essentially hat one thing) 


i tern pretend 1 by 

*=I>rSplt = adhyaouSya, cp N ^ 1 6 ‘ p 85 4, W 

s vyftana menus here cp antral 18, » * 

o prafitt = adhyaiaeaya^lalpanif, cp aboTe, p 
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logical (analysis) 1 Hence it is direct knowledge, just as (sensation) 
and other varieties of direct cognition are. Yoga is ecstatic (direct) 
contemplation The man who possesses this faculty is a Saint 2 

(12.9). So much is to be said about the different varieties of di- 
rect knowledge 


§ 6 The object of direct knowledge. 

(12 11). Having done with the exposition of the varieties of direct 
knowledge which (includes) no construction and no illusion, (the author) 
proceeds to dear away the misconceptions concerning its object and says, 

12 Its object is the (extreme) particular. 

(12 14) Its object, i e , the object of the fourfold direct knowledge, 
must be conceived as being the particular. The particular means an 
entity or an essence which is unique, which is shared by nothing else 
(which is the thing m itself) 8 


ipramana-Suddha-artha-graki either means pramanena Suddham artham 
grhndti or Su ddhartham pramanena grhnat*. The firat would mean pramanena 
Suddham pramanena mntSeitam, artham =bhmrtham, grlmati The second — 
Suddhartham = st rdaksanam = artha-lnya-lan-hsa nam pramanena grhnSU. 
The Tipp , p 36 1, seems to favour the second interpretation, on p 24 5 and 24 9 
itnses the word Suddha m a smnlarway The expressions Suddha lalpand, 
Suddham prafyaUam, Suddharthah remind a* of Kant’s terminology of creme 
V«monft», creme Sranlidikeit., nremes Object » The definition of right know- 
ledge as knowledge c not contradicted hy experiences (ausomtadtj, which sounds 
so empirical, is here, mmystic intuition, interpreted as referring to the transcen- 
dental object 

4 ^“ 49 ’ Ze6k ° m Nowise as yagi-praSyalsa the varuras 
“"r 011 dmDatl0n “ a P"* 1 * 8 ? with which the Yogis are 
“ * 1 Db 8 com ® rot contains here not a single word about them 

ml D . ,gnHgIl ’ ! dootnne aioat tte particular and the gene- 

ererv d™ t " * "T** ° f ** p “ w as the unique The existence in 
: " 0{ ' “ Bomet1n "g ™'<P“ by being present to me in perception*, 

m also pomted out byBosanauet, Logic, I 76. Here it assumes the rtle of the 

ifreummute f a * * ab ‘° 1Ute partlcalar - tte hunt of all synthetic constrnebon 
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certain extent, a process of cognition and, to a certain extent, a 
r 1 1 t ' n ® “ n ^ nt of l4 > tIlls 1011 n °t involve ns into contradiction. ^ 
(15.21). Coordination is indeed , the cause imparting distinctness 
to our cognition. Our self-conscious image of (e g.) a blue patch is, 
on the other hand, the content obtaining distinctness. And if it is 
asked now is it possible for the same cognition to be (at once) ob- 
taining and imparting distinctness, we shall answer as follows 


(15 22) When we become aware of the similarity of onr cognition 
(with other blue objects), it then appears (as though) grasping 
something bine in a definite judgment, («this is bluen). 1 But {at the 
same time onr cognition is being determined as a self-conscious image 
of the blue, (it may then be regarded as a content which is being 
grasped and thus) obtains distinctness 

(16. 3) . Therefore coordination, when (it is regarded as a process 
and) contrasted (with other processes which are) not coordination, 
becomes the cause conferring distinctness (and self-consciousness on our 
cognitions). Bat when (the process has been, as it were, stabilized and) 
our cognition appears as a self-conscious image of the blue, it is then 
contrasted (with other ideas which are) not images of the blue (and it 
then can be regarded as a content) obtaining distinctness 2 

(16. 4) . What imparts distinctness (to our cognitions) is a con- 
structed image It must be regarded as something which is called 
forth (m us) by the influence of (pure) sensation 11 But it is not itself 
(strictly speaking) a sense-perception,* because the latter is (passu e), 
non-constructive 5 and therefore it is not capable of delineating its 
own self in the shape of a self-conscious image of the blue patch 

(16.6). at tbnng ti onr sensation which has not yet been determined 
m the judgment 7 («this is blue») really exists, it is nevertheless 


1 iu£caya.-pratt/at/a =1-alpan5, cp above p 20 n 0 
S lat p 16 22—16 i ('Because Hus cognition (pyilnna), being exp 
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13. "When the mental image varies according 
as the object is ne&T or remote, the object then 
is the particular. 

(13.2). The term «object» means object of cognition, i. e., an ob- 
ject which is being cognized. «Near» means localized in a near place, 
«remote ii — localized in a remote place 1 (13.3). According as the 
object is near or i emote, it produces a different mental image, a dif- 
ferent form of the directly cognized (first moment), making it either 
vivid or dim.* (13.4) 'When an object of cognition produces a vivid 
(flash) of consciousness, if it is near, and a dim one, if it is, although 
i emote, but still amenable to the senses, it is a particular. (13. 6). In- 
deed, all (external) reality is vividly experienced when near, and dimly 
apprehended at a distance. This is (an indication of the presence of) 
a particular 


cnlar, the Hoc Altqmd — .bmcid idam , the pore alambana , existence localized in tune- 
space (Uma), the limit of all mental comtnictioiiafnomn-jatjndi-lolpoiio.onod/ia 
but not grttkya-grahaka-ldlpanS-apodha), the point-instant of efficiency capable of 
sheeting our sensduhty (o.Hha-l^ga-tmmrtha), it then already contains what 
Kant would have called the apnon forms ot our sensibility, the possibility of coordi- 
nation (mrSpya) if not already some rudimentary coordination; such is the 
meaning liere and on this score it is sometimes supposed (Tipp , p IS 10} that 
BignSga’s school w*. partly S.utrSntikn; 3) imetaphonjy) every concrete 
and particular (_ \jyall\) object, since its substratum is tho ibing m it Be if. 

i Vinitadeva has explained aanmdhana as presence in the ken and osan- 
*.dda»a as rntal absence, p 50 l,thams-cad-lyi thamt-ead-du msd-pa, cp Tipp., 
p 86 9-10 The sntra wonid then refer to the presence or absence of an ‘object 
in the ken This interpretation seems much preferable 18 

Db y P f Bage ™ mn8t M1 y ™tae ‘tat, according to 

m a dun image? it, is not the particnlar /DomtTmrf^ . rt a distance, appears 
generality by itself is something m- ea l n he answers *tat a 

oient, efficiency alwavs bricnm, m ‘ . not exist in the sense of being effi- 

P 87. 8 5 , «The clear or dim image of Ih^S. ^ 

(castu = panromrtfiosot), hut thatHne wh.ch represent the r ' al 

point-instant) which is capable of being efficient^ X m M dwI J»« 

dun images are produced by the tuideri™® « f oi 8 ec ‘)> dear and 

. tt. real object (or- 
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the procedure of constructive thought consists m imagination 1 (16 16). 
Therefore, when we have a perceptive judgment (concerning the preserce) 
of an object (in our ken), (although it is a construction, nevertheless) 
our synthetic thought conceals (as it were) its proper function, and 
gives prominence to the function of direct presentation We then 
{usually say) that it is j'ust perception alone that has brought ns this 
knowledge 3 

End of the first chaptei of the Short Treatise 
of Logic. 


l Lit, p. 16. 16—17. «Thns from axpanence (annMaio) they rewire 
that the function of thought » (productive) imagination Therefore in whet object 
judgment (adhyavatSya) preceded by seneation [praiyalsa), after harmg «*«** 
it# own function, presents the function of sensation, there just pure sensation elms 

is thoaomce of knowledge (pramofKtJe , 

a This concluding passage might haT» been easily mtatastood 
that the discussion about the process and the result of cognihon reto m the 

relation between the sensation and the followmg constructio n, or judgmen t, 

ant so. The trend of the discussion »to ^ J^^aont exception, it » 
Attribute of ft Sonl, hut it )B immanent to every 6 ItamHo Eure sense- 
neither » substance, nor the attribute of a eu ®t , t on presses 

perception, says Tomas, p 3907, although containing no cegtruc i 

the force of evoking a emattntM^c a ^ „ oansal relation 

vtlalpotpaitt-taktmat. As stated above, p. that in cognihou tic 

between two facts The Buddhists do E0 I “ of a infinite 

first indefinite sensation (mrri Mpg*) “/°”™^by a purposive action (nr*" 
image or idea (mmlalpalM — proftti), ft* cause and tie fofiowng the 

jfaiya) They do not deny that the preceding ep . Butin conwdenng 

S (with the proviso of t he B nddhis concept.<m ^asa^E 
the question of the result they neglect the ns a urnty rf 

toanayor ^tiomortheself-oon-ons^ 
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L e, the point-instant is the only reality). The term nieal object » 1 2 * is 
synonymous with n ultimate realityn 

(13. 18) The following is meant We apply the term "Ultimately 
real» to anything (that can he tested) by its force to produce an 
effect* Such an efficient object (is always localized, it) is either near 
or remote. Depending on (its localization) it produces different impres- 
sions. 8 Therefore such (a localized point) is the ultimately real 
(13.20). This indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized 
in regard of objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects con- 
structed (by imagination). (13. 21). This explains the feet that an ima- 
gined object, although we con in thought realize it as something quasi 
visible, is by no means directly perceived, because no purposive action 
is possible upon (such fended image). (14. 1). A (1 eally) perceived object, 
on the other hand, produces pnrposive action. Consequently real is 
only the particular (l the unique point of efficiency, the thing 
in itself), not the constructed object (of imagination). 4 

16. Different from it is the universal charac- 
ter (of the object) 

(14.4) pie object of knowledge which is other than the unique 
(pomt), which does not represent tile unique point, is its general cha- 
racter. An object, indeed, which is distinctly conceived by synthetic ima- 
gination does not produce different impressions when it is (imagined) 
in a near or in a remote place. (14 6) An imagined fire owes its exi- 
stence to imagination, and it is imagination that makes it near or re- 
mote When it is imagined, may it be as near or as remote, there is no 
different impression on the mind in regard of vividness Therefore it 
is said to he different from the particular (from the unique). (14. 8) The 
universal character of something is that essence which exists owing to 
generality, i. e. that essence which belongs equally (to an indefinite 
number of) points of reality. Indeed, (the fire) existing in imagination 
refers equally to every possible fire. Therefore it represents the uni- 

VArsL'i! Mconno 
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2 '’rtka-l-nya-vmtrrtha 

2 Lit. crefleaseg jftana-pTatibhasa 
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(17. 9). What are these tiro varieties? 

2. For one self and for others 

(17. 11). (Internal inference is) inference «for one self*. When tie 
cognize something (internally) for ourselves, the mfeience is an internal 
(process of cognition). (Its formulation m speech) ie inference «for 
others H, it is (a method) of communicating knowledge to others. 

(17. 18). Between these two inferences, for oneself and for others, 
what is the characteristic of the first’ The author Bays, 

3. A cognition which is produced (indirectly) 
through a mark that has a threefold aspeetjUnd 
which refers to an object, (hot perceived, bat) 
inferred — is internal inference* 

(18.2). The threefold aspect of the mark will he treated later on* 
A (logical) mark is that by which something is marled off \ which con 
veys something, (from winch something indirectly follows) (18 3) The 
words «produced from this threefold mark# characterize internal inference 
by its origin. (18.4) The words «refemng to an inferred object ^ dwe- 
term, 11 tom til object™ sole. WHI » P™*™ 1 Hr »■ 

(18.5) Thus the definition oill be — internet mfeteo 8“ 


mSnamammatiam , as opposed to the non-sya . g0J the sanes aa« 

Kant's conception about two transcendental so ! lto , jbont 

sme-pmception and mference- In fi8 a tiroceBB of thought and os sniofift 
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(14 16). Just that direct knowledge which has been described above 
is the result of the act of cognizing (There is no difference between 
the act of perception and the percept) 1 

(14. 18). In what sense is it a lesult? 

19. It has the form of a distinct cognition. 

(14. 20). Distinct cognition means determinate knowledge. 9 When 
duect knowledge assumes this form it possesses the essence of dis- 
tinct cognition This circumstance is the reason why (the result does not 
differ from the act of cognition). (4. 21). The following is meant Bight 
knowledge is effluent knowledge. 8 The faculty of being effluent (i. e., 
capable of guiding men’s puri osive action) is not produced exclusively 
by its dependence on the presence of some object (i e., by passive 
reaction from some object). A. sprout, e.g., is invariably connected with 
a seed, but ’it is not capable (of cognizing it). 4 Therefore cognition, al- 
though produced by some object, (is not a mere ie3ex), but it necessar 
uly has to accomplish some spontaneous function of absorbing the 
object, which alone when achieved makes the object distinctly cognized 
(i e., assimilated) (15. 3). And this is just (what we call) the result of 


l It is dear from the whole exposition that the anther assumes two different 
stages in perception, a first indefinite moment of sensation and a following mental 
construction. Since the second u called forth by the first, it can he called its result. 
Bnt here the problem is envisaged from another point of view. The Realists consi- 
der the act at cognizing as an act of « grasping » the external object by the senses 
and of conveying its <■ grasped v form through the intellect to tho Son! which alone 
is self-conscious. For the Buddhists there is no «act# of « grasping », no agrasped# 
form, no 8onI and no adegnate external object, bnt in every idea (etjflffno) there is 
immanent aclf-eonscioosness Adishnct ides (profits) may by «nputef.o» be regarded, 
jns OB the case may be, either as a source, an act, an instrument (pramana) or os 

a " nteat > a mn5t of agnizing (pramUna-phala). The result of cognizing 
s cognition, cp the notes on p 43, 48, 48, and 49-60 Cp Tipp, p 89 ff Xbere 

LcL™ ““*"«* * nd ln ■* of cutting," there ,s no difierence 

between pamchxtti and jffina m the act of cognizing 

xsJ-lZ' “ n ° 3 7° = = ^ph - partcelatti = nticat/a = aihyata- 

Th^Tn “ W ^ P “ " 6 nearI y ojooupos Cp TEtp , p. 87 20, 88 2,87.26. 

They all contain an element of smrfi or samlara 
8 Cp above, text , p. S 6 ff. 

‘° tb0 r ext ’ ffieans 
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(18 11). Just the same (can be maintained m regard of the 0 W 
cognized through) inference. (Supposmg vrehavecoi £*! 

?ra?^KanIA3 B ^ # ^^Tff 0, T nd8mB “ t " “ BngIe idea > daa ^Sna^ 

, p 12j 2 ff 10 Perception we cognize the object in its ovmfom 

J7S, 1 / B f e,<mC ?r WC COgldze indirectly through its mark But thereat 
the same, it is a sclf-conscions idea coordinated with some external realitr. Tin. 
idea has a double aspect, the ohject-nspect (grSItya) anS the self-aspert frShala) 
There is no difference between cogmzor, instrument, act, object and result, they are 
mereljr different aspects of the idea (njflonn) Thus these Buddhists are called 
Idealists (t'uirana-iffdiu) When we, e g , cognise throngh an inference the pre- 
pence somewhere of fire, the selfconscious Wes of the fire is the result. In its inch- 
utire state it is jnst a feeling of something either desirable or undesirable, this is 
its self-aspect which through coordination develops an object-aspect (Pr sarnucc 
I 10) The difference between perception nnd inference is not in their resnlt which, 
from this standpoint, is the same, hut in their essence and in their respective objects 
says Dignaga Pr. sarnucc II 1 The essence of perception is to give a vivid, 
immediate image. This vividness is inexpressible in speech If comments Jinen- 
drabuddlii, f 95 a 4, it could he so expressed, then the blind canid see colotns 
throngh verbal testimony. Inference produces an abstract, dim, non-mnd image of 
the object As regards the pnma /non object, in perception it is the particular, ic 
inference the universal, the abstract, the imagined which is always dun The self 
conscious idea being the only result can nevertheless be viewed in different aspects 
Coordination of the image with a recognizable point, the judgment cthu is bluer, 
prodnecs its identity nnd distinctness, its contrast with everything else This 
aspect can be regarded as the act or the sowcb of knowledge [pramana), bemuse 
this feature appears as the most decisive factor of cognition, pralrsta^ipnfSrdit 
(Tipp,p 42 8) =s sadbalatama-laraua ~ afflitpnlt-pnrtt/aya The self-conscious 
distinct idea (profit! — badha = samudana = cyitana) can be regarded as a bed 
of result (pramana-jpltdta) — The statement that the resnlt of inference is the seme as 
the result of perception reminds ns of the view expressed, among others, by B Bo- 
sanquet that wthe tast of drawing a line between what is and what is not infe- 
rence is an impossible one* (Logic, H 16) When this author further states that 
oat least a suggested distinction* is as wbetween direct and indirect reference to 
Reality* (ibid II 27), we see at once that this fs quite the new of DignSg* 
When we also read that «the processes of Recognition, Abstraction, Comparison 
Identification, Discrimination are characteristics which no judgment or inference 

is without* (ibid D. 20), and that perception always contains some inferenc^we are 

reminded of the rtle attributed to sarvpya nnd xyritrtti When it is staled 


itevery idea which is entertained must be taken to be ultimately afnrmoo rniew 
tibia. I 6, 76 ff , 146 ff ) wo are reminded of the rtle of sia-bUnna, end when ^ 
sanscritist reads that « consciousness is a single persistent judgment* (i i _ 
cannot hnt think of adhyaiasSya = mScaya = Idjrnm 

details about the interesting fact of a certain mmdanly betnveD^ La^h 


cannot 

Some 


rjo and that form of tbs science which it him 

ltdkenco ofKaatian ideas, at the hands oftolxe,8ohuppeaudSigw d „ 

“of B. Bosanquet and others in England, will he found m the Ihtrodnc 
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a source 1 producing knowledge For us* (toddhiste,whenwe say that) 
a cognition has sprung up from an object, this (simply) means that 
this cognition is a fact which is coordinated to a (momentary) object, 
as, e. g., the cognition produced by a patch of blue colour is coordi- 
nated to (the substratum of) this blue. 

This coordination is described (in other terms) as an idea, or 
representation 4 (of the object) 

(15. 11) But then, is not coordination just the same thing as cog- 
nition? In that ease, the same cognitive fact would he the source and 
the resulting (content) of cognition? Howerer.it is impossible that the 
same entity should he its own cause and its own effect B In what 
sense then is this fact of coordination an act? 

21. Owing to this, a distinct cognition of the 
object is produced 

(15 14). «This® means coordination, ® Owing to this" means 
through the influence of the fact of coordination The distinct cogni- 


some reality only through a substratum, the efficient focus (arfha-lnya-lan), the 
point-instant (Lsana), the « thing in itselfs (nalaXetma). A distinct cognition is 
thus produced from tiro sonrees its coordinations, arranged hy the human mind 
according to its own laws, and an indefinite a thing in itself®. The c ohject-intent- 
ncssD (visayata) of our knowledge does not consist m <r grasping® (grdhana), hat 
it is the expression of these two facts (tat-sarupya-tad-vtpattibhyBm timyatiam). 
Opponents hare stigmatized this theory as a <i purchase without paying the price 
(a-mtilya-dana-lraya) n, since the supposed reality receives perceptibility (Jvraf- 
yalsaiam (a&fcatc), i e , becomes a clear and distinct perception, but a does not 
pay any equivalent®, i e, does not impart its atom® to this perception, since it 
is itself formless Translating this phrasing into Kantian terminology we oonld 
say that the empirical object consists of an nncognizable substratum, the ® thing 
m itselfs, and a superstructure which onr reason imposes upon it according to its 
onn categories of understanding The best exposition of tbis theory is by Tscas- 
pati, Nyayakamkd, p. 266 ff, 289 (f, (reprint), he also several times alludes 
to it in the TstparyatikS, c. g, p. 102 14 ff, 269.9 ff., 888 ff Cp also my 
Soul Theory, p 838 1 pramana 2 tha 

8 Slant 

* abbasa This abhasa = praUbhata possesses the immanent feature of being 
aarSpya-samvedana through which bodha = profit! is attorned, it can be regarded as 
a Itnd of pramana = eadhalaiama — pralrsfa-upaloiola, cp. Tipp, p. 42.8 

* In Yinitadova’s matarana there is no question of the same entity being 
its own cause and its own result, he simply asks what will be the process of (defi- 
nite) perception, if perfceptive knowledge is regarded as a result, and answers 
that the process consists in coordination or m contrasting. 
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(18.20). Although the word « necessary » is not expressed in the 
definition of this (first aspect), it nevertheless (will be) found at the 
end, (when defining the third aspect). It must be eqnally referred to' 
loth the preceding aspects (19. 1). JBecanse the maik produces a cog- 
nition of an absent object (by logical neccessity), not by a possibility 
to do it, as e g, a seed (winch is capable of) producing a sprout (Ibe 
seed, even if wc do not perceiie it, is fit to produce a sprout) 1 Bat 
smoke, (the mark of fire), if we do not perceive it, will never pradnce 
the cognition (of the presence of fire in a given place!. (19. 2). Neither 
is the mark comparable to the light of a lamp (when it reveals the 
presence) of, e. g, a jar. (Such) revelation of concealed objects is a cause 
(producing) knowledge of anything (that happensto be present) (There 
is no necessary bond between the lamp and the jar) 3 Supposing, indeed, 
(smoke) is perceived, nevertheless we will not know (the presence 
of fire) if wc know nothing about its necessary 3 concomitance (with 


The object of the inference, or minor terms mnst necesanlr ^ 

presence of the mark, or middle term, smoke, i e. mole must be ■. *}* *» 

net absent Tbe particle «jnst. (era) lays stress catbatw^ of ft* 

which rt is attached and thus changes the meaning of the •«“?*. jf* 0 ®"® . , be 
tttf! sentence eon this spot there » preset of -*» 

speaker is to express that moke is really present, not Art 
the anie is presents, this would mean th.t 

the presence of something else If it were Mi l' 

this spota, the intention of the speaker ^^“^^detotmn >< 
and toassert at. presence exdumvdy « « ***jS£S error m the 
fall of meaning, because each of _them pr« ^ ^fthe middle term 
complete system of frUoeus. Speaal f « TPW * I e nresent in one part of 

not be present at all, 2) if it wdl «* 1 * 

concealed by possibility, as concealed objects depeatog^^ 

( s The Buddhist conception *««■ ^ ^ suppose to be « « 

able and necessary connectbn ia y » logical "> nn « !h0 " SL. 

ssry bond, because such « the namo ^ ^ 

sssisr-ss r— — 
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(15.20). (This depends upon the point of view). If we therefore 
admit that the same entity bos the (double) aspect of being, to a 

tat question should not astonish ns, it is something similar to a problem which. 
European psychology has also discussed, the question whether perception should be 
envisaged as a content or as an act or as both, cp. B Russel against Meinon g, 
Analysis of Mind, p. 16 J£ Just as this author, Dharmaklrti maintains that there is 
no difference bewteen perception as a mental content and perception as a mental act. 
It is the same thing, it can be viewed either as a mental content or as a mental act, this 
depends upon the view-point When constrasted with other processes, it is a process 
of coordination When contrasted with other contents, it is a coordinated content. 
This evidently refers to the final stage of the synthetic image, and by no means to 
the initial sensation The Indian realists, the hlimSipsakas and Haiyayikas, dung 
to the idea that cognition is an a act of grasping a which mast have an instrument and 
a separate result, just as the «act of cutting woods has an instrument — the axe, 
and a result — the fissure Cognition and self-eonscionBness were for them a pro- 
perty produced m the Soul by the outer and the inner senses. This was opposed 
already, by DignKgia who maintained (Pr. anmucc, 1,9— 10) that, 1) the « acts and 
its k resulting » content are two different aspects of the same cognition; 2) the 
« result a la also (yan-na) a self-consooua image (i an-rig = sia-samvedana = 
amvymasSya) Self-consciousness is not the property of a Sonl which does not 
exist altogether, but it is inherent in every image, whatsoever it may be That Bnch 
is the meaning of the much discussed Buddhist theory about cognition as containing 
in itself its own result is very clearly stated above by D h. himself, cp. p. 6 (transl,). 
Perception is here taken in its final form, as a natty, not as a consecution of mo- 
ments, analahta-lsana-bhida (cp Nyiya-kandali, p 181. S). That the momen- 
tary aspect of existence must be very often left out of account when considering 
Buddhist logical theoneB has been stated above, p. 8, n 4 (transl.). But when the 
relation between the first moment of sensation and the subsequent clear image 
is considered, this momentary aspect can by no means be disregarded The first « 
“ evidently the cause of the second Dh. himself states it, since on p. 9 (tr ansl > 
he speaks about the tuo different moments of sensation and distinct perception, 

" r .r ntal a ™ at, ° n (" s »™V°tV 0 lea) he clearly says 

that the first » the cause (upadana-lsana) of the second. He also 

a J’ r “ cm where is followed by construo- 

OMI (aUsat-lSra-vyapSro vilalpma anugamyate, cp. p. 8 18 - 14 , ll 12 textl 

itT r d 1 TT iWB m admftiiettoakS 

two momenta, and the first is clearly the canse which produces the second if we 

Mrartarjr; srsrusr 

ar sssssx^ssss^^^ 
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Eeason. Because it is perceived by iiswn, «fa.i 

Thesis Trees aie sentient beings. 

Benson. Because they sleep * 

Trees, the subject of the mfeience, (the minor tem). assess 
sleep which is manifested by the closing of their leaves (ot^b!). 
But m one part of them this mark is non-existent Meed all trees 
do not close their leaves at night, but only some of them 

(19.8). The definition lays stress npon the circumstance that the 
mark, or middle term, must in any case be connected with the minor 
term, the subject of the conclusion, (i. e , the minor premise nmBt he 
in any case realized). If, on the contrary, the emphasis were pat on 
the word «object», (i. e., the object of the inference, or the subject of 
the conclusion, the minor term), then the definition might have beca 
misunderstood as intimating that the middle term must represent 
something which is the exclusive propel ty of the minor term, in which 
case an Inference like the following one,— 

Thesis. The spoken word is non-eternal, 

Beeson Because it is apprehended by the sense of audition, 

might have been legaided os a valid inference * 

(19. 10) The word «necessary» aims at excluding every proble- 
matic mark* of whose presence in the object of inference we con 
have no ceitamty. 4 


Indian logicians and all unorthodox schools assailed this theory vehement!?! ^ 
became fire* the principle point of dissention between the early logic™* 
syllogism was thus introduced, with infinite subtle variations, as the usual cxsmpc 
m manuals, and retained its place, although the theory to which it owed its m 8 m 
bod lost very much of its importance 
» Bend, p 19 B, caksueattai tty art 

n This syllogism is the argument by which tue Jsibs establish ths an 


olants.ni accornunco min msu * — , 

1 Lit , p 19. 8—10. «By putting the word ejuete after the word ‘P 

an exclusive anahty (asadliSrano itmmh) is set aide If it **"®*V* 
ejnsts in the object of inference, then «just» oodihility woold he o 

t tawitgiha-wdiha . biu.1 

s As e g, in ssomeone is omniscient, because he spealrst, op- P 
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quasi altogether non-existent, 1 * * (if we ■want it to represent) the self- 
conscious idea Of the bine patch. Therefore our cognition (begins) 
really to exist as possessing its essence of a self-conscious image of 
the blue* only when it is being definitely shaped in the judgment 
(«this is blue »). s (Coordination is then immanent to the image). 

§ 8. Perception is a judgment. 

■ (16. 7). (Pure) sense-perception thus becomes a (retd) souice of our 
knowledge only when it has elicited a judgment. As long as the 
judgment has not been produced, our cognition has not been determi- 
ned m its essence of a self-conscious idea of the blue. 

(16 9) Thus it is that without such judgment cognition is resultless, 
since its essence, the distinct image of the object, has not been 
elicited. Such a mental (process) cannot even be regarded as cogni- 
tion, since the most characteristic feature of cognition ib here in 
abeyance. (16 10). Bat when the definite judgment («this is blue») 
has been elicited (internally) and the mental process contains the 
self-conscious image of the blue patch as determined through its 
coordination, it is then proved that jsst this coordination is the (real) 
source of our knowledge, since it is the cause which gives it distinct- 
ness. 

(16. 12) If it is so, then sense-perception becomes a (real) source 
of om knowledge only in combination with a (constructed) judgment, 
and not (in its genuine form of) a pure (sensation). Not (quite) sol 
Because in a perceptive judgment which is produced on the baas of 
a sensation, we judge that we see the object, but not thatwe imagine it. 4 
(16 13) «Seeing» is the function of direct cognition, we call it presen- 
ting the object directly (in om ken), nlinaginmgn, on the other hand, 
is the function of constructive (synthetic) thought 5 

(1 6 14). Indeed, when we mentally construct an absent object, we ima- 
gine it, we do not see it Thus it is that our own experience proves that 


1 aeat-Uilpam era 

a ntla-haclha-Stmana 

8 micayena — htipanayti 

* Lit, p. 16.18 « Because by a judgment {adhyatasaya) which has been 
produced by the influence of sensation {pratyalpa = nimhaTpala) the object is de- 
finitely realized [masiyalt) as seen, not as imagined », 

* ulatpa = Xalpma. 
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Thesis. Someone is omniscient 
Benson. Because he speaks 1 

The similar cases are cases of omniscience. (The existence of omni- 
scient beings is problematic, hence it never) can be made out with 
certainty whether they speak, (or not). 


7. Its absolute absence in dissimilar cases is 
necessary 


(10. 20) What a dissimilar case is, will be stated later on. The third 
aspect of a logical marie consists m its absolute absence in dissimilar 
cases, (such absence being characterized by) necessity. Here the word «ab- 
senccxaimB at excluding a contrary mark, since the contrary is present in 
dissimilar cases. (19.21). By the word iiabsohrte* an overrode® maik is 
excluded which embraces (all similar coses and) part of the dissimilar 
cases (as well), c. g, 

Thesis. Words are produced voluntarily 
Reason. Because they are impermanent. 


In this example the mark (impermanence) is present in one part of to 
dissimilar cases, such as lightning etc. (winch are not volnntaidy pro- 
duced and arc impermanent), and absent in another me, e g. Spa 
(which is not voluntarily produced, bat is eternal) Tkmefore 
be necessarily rejected (as a valid mark). 

..absolute absence a dissimilar cases* the autiioi ave tenths 

nhasis on the word « dissimilar cases, the meanmg would have be® 

luntanlyn would not make a vahd maik, beranse it is r y 

i The origin of tbia strange-loolaDg I “^ orenca (i ’'^^ fto fociatyofsp 
The Buddlust Saint, the aya, thB BcdhiartW*. 82n W hen he h»» «•**?* 
prehending the Universe ra S he directly into* h 

the irth-mSrga nil Inn babas of th 8 w ld „hicb re v«* ***”“ 

»«hc intuition (y^^ 0) *^"c.ence *Z 

the jnoBistie philosopher. Tins is , . verbnl expression (amrons"'^) 

2tW). But this ontloolc is something * omniscient » «* 

Therefore whosoever puts h« tea®mg 18I ® ff Ihe^ 

W n be seen later on, oh “ 

S cSWranu, cover-embracing 
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INFERENCE AS A PROCESS OF THOUGHT. 

§ 1. Definition and result. 

(17 1) After having done with perception, (the author) proceeds to 
analyse inference and says, 

1. Iufeience is twofold 

(17. 3). Inference is twofold, i e , there are two different inferences. 
Now, what is the reason for (our author) to start suddenly hy poin- 
ting out this division, when we would expect a definition? We answer. 
Inference «foi others*, consists of piopositions, (it is a c ommunication ). 
Inference «for oneself » is an (internal) process of cognition Since they ai e 
absolutely diffeient things, no inclusive definition is possible. (17. 6). Thus 
it is intended to give (two different) definitions, each appertaining to 
one dass only, (and for this aim it becomes necessary) to start with 
a division. For a division is an indication (of the mnnhei) of instances 
TVhen this has been done, it becomes possible to frame definitions 
suited to each case separately. Not otheiwise. Thus to state a di- 
vision means (here) to divide the definitions 1 Having realized that it 
is impossible to do it (here) without previously indicating the number 
«f instances, the author begins hy setting forth the division 3 


^ ’ P 17 r 7 * Therefore the statement about the Simon of speciesis {here) 
nothmg hut (eeo) a moans {anga) of distinguishing between the definitions* 

* , gnKg f T B refOTm 111 1 °8 IC «taed at a demotion between logic as a theoiy 
lEw f'r 1 t6aChmg dialectical methods. The lope 

5S“^Ks=5a555 
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* ° r<Icl fimt Hie necessary connection of «,» , 

kerned O-icdicnfc) should be osfabh mS»Z”Z ° ie 

necessarily allow 0 f no execution mu } ° smce ,,u 7 ant'd 

evpiessed. not both (ogefiief ‘n,^ lt is “ rf J™ *"*1 actually be 
logical mark are given Jf 0 fnn,«, T" tvo «**«** °< the 
teach piccision « E 2L ^ J “ oriw fa 
«* »« piedicnfo oi l^Z -* 


§ 3. Misok mar. IwiTOmwr fboh mmun a* d mssmiuH 

INSTANCES 

-,1” ] 1 8) ' V1,ei ‘ S1, ' ug an a “0»"t oi the three aspects of the logical 
mark (the toms) ..object of mfe.cncc.., ..sunilnr c.isc», -dissSlar 
case., base been mentioned Their definition shall now be given What 
is here understood under object of inference? 


S. The object (cognized in) inference is here the 
substratum whose property it isdcsned to cognize. 

(20 1(5). Tlie word ..hero.. means that the object of mfeience np- 
lieais as a substance (a substiatum) when the definition of its mark is 
consideicd, (the mark being an attribute of this substance) Bat from 
anothei standpoint, when the deduced (conclusion) is icnlizcd, the sub- 
ject of the inference would be a complex (idea of the substiatum to- 
gether with its property). 1 * * * * * * * (20. 17) And when the imamble concomi- 
tance (between the middle and the majoi teinis) is consideicd, then 
flic inferred fact appears as an attubute 9 (of this substanie, as the 


1 ntnmcj/n, «thc thing to lie lofeircda run general senscit may meanan object 

which possesses the aimed properties of the major, the minor and the middle 

terms, c g, «tbe moitul man Socrates », it is thcnelain tyilamm ft may also mein 

iho major torn or the eonelnsion sopaiately, os well as the thesis whnh * 

also the conclusion (—jmlsn = sadfiyn) la a epcual souse it means the minor term, 

the subject of the conclBSion,nnd ctcs, more precisely, the underlying snhsteatnm 
(rihormin), the efficient point-instant, that underlying point ofrcaltty upon which «nf 

amount of interconnected qualities may he assembled ns a superstructure TheBnd- 
dhists do not admit tho transcendental reality of tho relation between inMancc and 
quality ( tDiitrm-ilhnrmt-blini n) Tho substritum alono is reality the qualities are 
construction Therefore m tho formulation of inferences the subject of the conclu- 
sion, the minoi term, since it contains a reference to this indefinite substrata®, w 
usually expressed by ..heron, nnow», nthiau And cicu when not so expressed is 
alwajs so aadorstood in overy judgment or mfenaicc op B Bosanquet, Logie 

a iharma, not dlmrmn, i. o, the major term, the inferred, too deflate 

quality 
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produced by a three-aspected mark and concerning an inferred 
object. 

(18. 7) This is (our author’s) answer to the different definitions (of 
other schools) He now proceeds to repudiate the misconception about 
(the supposed difference between inference and its) result. 

4. The distinction between a source of cogni- 
tion and its result is here jnst the same as in 
the case of perception 1 

* (18. 9). (The problem of a special) result produced by the act of 
cognizing must be solved here, in the case of inference, just in the 
same manner as it has been done foi perception. (18.10) Indeed, 
when we have some (indefinite) sensation (and) begin to feel that it is 
coordinated with the object «blue», (our sensation) then faWa the 
shape of a definite self-conscious idea* of the bine. We thus (may 
regard) the fact of cooidination of our cognition with its object «blne» 
as (a kind of) cognitive activity produemg distinctness. (The samp 
cognitive fact) viewed as a definite self-conscious idea of the blue (may 
be regarded as) the resulting (mental content) obtaining distinctness.® 


1 Vmltadeva’a comment on this sUtra, p. 56. 16 ff., runs thus a Just aa in 
the case of perception this very cognition (i e , the definite presentation) has been 
said to be the result of that cognitive method, just so in this case (i e , in infe- 
rence) jnst the cognition of the inference (anumanatya j«5nam) is the result of co- 
gnition (pramBna-phalam), since it has the character of definitely ascertaining the 
object (artha-mniScaya-siabhaiati5() Just as coordination (or similarity, tarupya) 
with the perceived object is a mode of (definite) cognition, jnst so coordination of the 
lnfon-ed 18 a mo ^ e of (definite) cognition, because through it ft. e through 
coordination) the definite ascertainment of the object is established!) 

® nVa-todha = nila-samitima = nVa-anuWmta = nilam ,u vijiianam. cp 
aDtfvf*, p. 16 n 1 ■ * 


3 The realistic systems pondered over the problem of a special result for every 
special mode of cognition and considered it as a senes of.steps in the act of cogni- 
the ftltowmg step being a result of the preceding one The result of the 
inferential mode of cognition of an olject consisted in the conclusion of the inference 
it was considered as the result of the preceding step, the minor premise U=ArTxJ- 
Ungaparamria) A further result was the idea of a purposive action and tilt 
, W ?° nt " 8,1 den * in e tt « <***»« of these steps and their character 
^ Bnddiusts aPPbed to them their conception of Causality 
(prantya-samutpSda = ntrej/aparab tone iharmSh, cp Pr. samacc. I 10 and 


4 
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-■being contraiy include the conception of the absence of a similar 
case, because through the analysis of these two conceptions (the third 
one) is revealed. 1 (21, 10), Thus it is, that absence is conceived as so- 
mething repiesenting the non-existence of a similar case directly. Dif- 
ference and contrariety are conceived as representing it indirectly. 
Therefore all three are dissimilar cases. 


§ 4. These kinds op logical marks. Classimoation 

OP INEBBBNOES 

11. And there are only three varieties of the 
tliree-aspected mark 

(21.13). Owing to its three aspects the logical maik is threefold. 
Another division in three varieties is now added (m the words «ond 
there are ‘only three varieties of the three-aspected marku)- s The que- 
stioner 8 has first asked about the three aspects of the mark, now he 
has (another) question concerning (the varieties of) the three-aspected 
mark Of them the three aspects have already been defined. The three 
varieties are next going to he defined. The threefold M^n ^ 
three, l. c, there are only three vaneties (of the mark). What are 

they? 

12. Negation, Identity and Causation. 

;isSJr. , Ss5isrS5o r - — 

(21. 20). An example of Negation is (now) given. 

it -«« 2 »p“ 

^s».-^«sas2S52 

Otherwise rt seems more natural to tr«> slllt > 

sn^sssas«=. 
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mfeience the presence somewhere of a patch ,of hlne colour.) 1 * * * * * This 
image of the blue arises (at first indefinitely); it is then settled as a 
definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch (by the way of its contrast 
with other colours which are not blue). Thus the coordination of the 
bine, (its contrast 8 with other colours, may be regarded) as the source 
•of such a (definitely circumscribed image), and the imagined 1 distinet 
representation will then appear as its result, because it is through cooi- 
dmation (and contrast) that the definite image of the blue is realized. 

(18.15) The misconceptions about the number (of varieties), the es- 
sence and the result (of mdu'ect cognition) have thus been repudiated. 
The misconception concerning the object cognized through inference 
has been repudiated in the chapter on perception.* 


§ 2 Invariable Cohoomitahoe ob the THBEE ASPECTS OP A 
VALID LOGICAL MAR K. 

(18. 16). When specifying the definition (of an internal inference), 
the thiee aspects of the logical mark have occasionally been mentioned. 
They are now defined 


5. The three aspects of the mark are (first)— ..just# 
its presence in the object cognized by inference. 

(18 18). The three-aspected mark means that the mark has thiee 
aspects. We must understand 1 that they will now be explained The 
(author) accordingly goes on to explain what these three aspects are. 
(18. 19). What an object of infeience (a minor term) is, mil be stated 
later on. The first aspect of the mark consists «just» in its presence 
in this object, (i e., in its presence there in any case, but not in its 
presence exclusively there * This presence is) «necessary>». 


P °! blM ooIonr 18 tbe asnal sample of sense-perception Bnthere it 
fir “ ' bj f W \° ae presence is not Perceived, but inferred As a matter of 
- f j C “ bB , C0gIU8ed e,aw fcreefly by sense-perception or indirectly 
through inference or verbal testimony Yinltadeva refrains from this example 


1 See above, p. 87 

5 Lit , «vre must add (fesoh)» 

« The nsnei example of an inference is the following one 

Wherever there is smoke there is, also fire, 

On tins spot there is smoke. 

Hence there is fire 
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The object 1 of the inference is constituted by a particular snot vi 
sible to the observer (22.5). eNojam, this * L prefccafe* JL. 
turn means (here) knowledge. The totality of causes producing W 
edge are Manual to it, because they constitute its essence An 
object included 6 among these (causes is so called), because it is inch- 
ed among this totality, as (one of the causes) giving birth to {cogni- 
tion). (22.7) An object which is in the condition of cogmsabihtj is 
(nothing else but) a visible object, (an otyeet which could he visibly 
The -words «because we do not perceive any» contain the reason (or 
middle term). 


(22. 8) Now, (it can he questioned), how is it possible for a (jar) 
to be perceptible in a place ftom which it is absent? It is said to be 
perceptible, although it is absent, because its perceptibility is ima- 
gined We imagine this object in the following way. »if it were present 
■on this spot, it ceitauHy would have been perceived » In this case aa 
object, although absent, is ex hypoOiesi 8 visible. (22.10) Andwbat 
is the object which can be so imagined? It is tbe object whose (empty) 
place (is perceived), all the causes of this perception being present And 
when can we judge that the causes 7 ore all present? When we (actually) 
perceive another object included in the same act of cognition. Wc call 
"included m the same act of cognition# two objects, dependent upon 
■one another, amenable to the same organ of sense, (two objects) upon 


1 (Tharmin = anutnrya, cp Sutra II 8 

2 tndhya, the thing to he proved, to be deduced, to be inferred, the mV 
term, it is also called anumtyn, cp comment on sUtre II 8, aoce the inference, or 
conclusion, represents the minor and major term combined. Subject aad pre- 
-dhcate, anuiSda and ndhi or mShcya. ere the terms of a proposition Smco In- 
dian logic distinguishes sharply between judgment and proposition the term pre- 
dicate is used only for wont of another one 

1 upalabdhi is cognition in general, but amtpalMn is non-cogudi on or n g ' 
-turn conceived as the absence of sense-perception [tbiyatwnpMfii), »“5 lorc 
can be here rendered os perception, cp. text, p 37.5- npafaMfiih -Mha 
4 lalrnna — ItiUyalt nnenn 
*» prapta « aniat-Wiufa 

7 or Mu-ptatymjasSmogrl are the font 

elude the Mus, hclu-pralyw, the «*■ 

bona or ortho being here reckoned separately of „nao«- 

poll — the orgau of sense, the lamanontam the P f „ p n *r Ww 

ness, tho 7«t« or eahalStt-pralyayn, light and o cr ° ~ ren moment n 

Stic whole condition of tho nmverso with respect U. 
included, cp mj Tirana, Index 
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the latter) 1 (19. 3) Therefore the function of the logical mark, owing 
t JSt* k able to mto eognlta et Art tags, » -»■* 
than the necessity of an invariable concoimtonce ^tween (the per- 
ceived mark and) the absent object (19.4) It follows that the word 
«necessary» must be referred to all the three aspects xn which the 
mark manifests itself, since all these three forms, viz. 1. the positive 
concomitance of the maik with the deduced predicate, 2. its «>ntrapo- 
sibon (or the inverted concomitance of their negations) and 3 the 
presence of the thus characterized mark upon the subject of the 
co nclusio n — all these three connections, since they represent the 
essence of the function performed by a logical mark, mnst he ascer- 
tained as being necessary. 

(19. 6) The word « presence u (in the above definition) arms at exclu- 
ding a (quite) unreal (non-existing) mark, as e g., the mark of being 
amenable to the sense of vision (in an inference like the following one), 
Thesis The (spoken) word is non-eternal 3 


section founded on an exhaustive table of necessary a priori existing principles 
(tadatmya-tadutpattt, cp below p 62, text) The second admit invariable connection 
sabaearya, avyablncantia, but not necessity, since «the devil of a doubt* 
{SatdM-pii&ci) can never be completely removed, they deny the exhaustive table 
of connecti n'"! (sambmdho yovatata bbnatu) end maintain that the connections 
are various and can he cognized by induction, by the method of agreement and 
difference (amaya-vyatireld), by summarizing (up atamharena) 60 me observed facts, 
cp. TStparyat, p 105 S The characteristic na yogyalaya behib IJinyam) is 
repeated helow, p. 47 9 and 49. 15 The comparison with a lamp is admitted by the 
Naiyhyikas 

i One of the words for a logical reason, or mark, is m sansent beta which also 
means cause It is here distinguished ss not being a producing cause ( utpadala-hetu ) 
like the seed of n plant, since it does not operate automatically (sea-xattayd)Jike the 
senses, hut only when cognized (jfiOtafaya = drstataya) Neither will it be quite 
right to call it an mformetory cause (jflapala-hetu, jnana-ulpadala, the Tib. 
translates, p 42.4, jilanapeksa as if it were jfianatpadala-apekha-) comparable to 
the light thrown upon an object in the dark, because it is an ascertaining reason 
(mteaydka), a fact whose connection is eneceasarys. 

3 The syllogism deducing the impermanent, evanescent character of the 
spoken word, and of the sound in general, from the fact that it is produced by 
special causes, for whatsoever has a beginning has also on end, — this syllogism 
performs, in the manuals of Indian logic and in all countries which have borrowed 
their teaching of logic from India, the same function as the syllogism about the 
mortality of Socrates in European logic The orthodox brabmamc school of Ml- 
mSmsakas have exhibited their religious zeal by establishing a theory according 
to which the sonnds of the words of their Holy Scriptures were eternal substances, 
something comparable to Platonic ideas, the actually spoken words were then ex- 
plained as the accidental manifestations of these nnchanging substances The 
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cognition of that same hare place. (Negation means the presence of a 
bare spot as well as the fact of its cognition) 

(22. 20). Further, what is meant by the presence of (the totality) 
of conditions producing cognition? 

14. The presence of (ail) the conditions of 
cognition consists in the presence of an indivi- 
dual entity and the totality of all othei con- 


ditions of cognition. 

(22. 23) The conditions of cognition are present,— this means that 
the totality of the causes producing the perception, e g , of a jar, is pre- 
sent The words «the totality of all other conditions® have the follow- 
ing meaning. The cognition of a jar is produced (partly) by the jar 
itself, (partly) by other factors, the sense-organs etc The words «othei 
condi tions ® refer to the conditions other than the perceptible jar 
itself. The «totfthty« of them means their presence. (23. 1). The exis- 
tence proper, that what distinguishes (one thing) from another, that 
peculiar (fact), j. e, separate (discontinues, individually distort 
existence). 1 Thus it is that an individually distinct existence and th 
presence of nil other conditions must be both considered as constituting 
the perceptibility of jars and other (individual objects). 

What is an individual? The (author) says, 
l* Tt is a thing which, being present, is ne- 
cessarily perceived when all other conditions o 
perceptibility aie fulfilled 

existence individually distinct, ^ h „„ 

- -r - 

tndmduattams, or Grondsat* « r J*" to KBd particular momentary ttwg 

It must be distinguished : km - the snd wh)ch „ ch ar*oten«4brI.oe^ 

(evalelsana = Ksana) which has the momen t it begins® 

m a truly Iad>an manner, as «ewhper «tog , ^ ^ fi i6)0 hxtomtM 

Bawass^-jsasSsSi 

as sensible existenc^ a of sanB1 ble existence u» 1 #od 

*• 
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C Its presence only in similai cases 

(19. 12). The definition of a simjlai ease will be given later on. The 
second aspect of the logical mark consists in its necessary presence 
only in similar cases. Here Ukevnse (eveiy word of the definition aims 
at precluding some logical fallacy). The word «piesence» aims at exclu- 
ding a contrary mark. Such a mark is absent m similar cases. 1 
(19 13). The word «ouly» sets aside non-exclusive maiks, for such 
marks are not piesent in simdai cases n only., but in both the (similar 
and dissimilar ones).* (19.14). The emphasis is put on the wmd «si- 
milarn, (the mark is piesent in similar cases «only», never in contrary 
cases. This does not mean that it must bo present in every similar case 
without exception, but it means that it must he found in similar 
cases only, never in contrary cases) Thus the mark of ..voluntary pro- 
duction ii will he valid (m the following inference, — 

Thesis Words are non-eternal. 

Season. Because voluntarily produced). 

Tins mark (of production at will) does not extend to every case of 
non-etemality, (but it never occurs in eternal substances). 8 

(19.16) If emphasis were put on the word « presence », the meaning 
would have been, «just» the presence, (l e., presence always, never 
absence), and the mark of (.voluntary production., would not have been 
valid, (since it is by no means piesent in all non-eternal entities) 

(19. 16) By the wmd -necessary., an unceitam logical mark is set 
aside, a mark of whose dnect concomitance (with the predicate) we have 
no certainty, eg, — 


. rni * A8 * S i -there is here fire, because there is water., or -words are eternal 
because they are voluntarily produced. • 

aiat., p 19 18 «By the word -jueL the geneial-nneemm 15s set snd.l. 

Thesis Our words depend upon volition, 

Season Because ibey are impermanent. 

r?:r r -t 

does Mt depend npon human volition ’ ® ’ ], ghtmng whose production 

eettce.aev^drtyjA^^'^^p^® 1 ^^^ 18 ^ 1 ' 0 ^ before mentioning epre- 
enstence sot embracing (all) similar cases.” & ^ 1 eS - * hlch ? 088e8a6B 
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(23.17). Tho essence of a tiring (enn be a valid) logical reason. 
This is tlic idea. 1 What kind of logical reason consists m its merely 
being contained m its own predicate? Tlie predicate possesses tlie cha- 
racteristic of existing wbcrcsoevor tlie more existence of the reason (is 
ascertained). (23. 18). A predicate whose presence is dependent on the 
mere existence of the reason, and is dependent upon no othei condi- 
tion besides the mere existence of the fact constituting the reason— 
sucl) is the predicate winch is inseparable fiom the reason (and can be 
analytically deduced) 

(23. 20) . When such (a predicate) is deduced, the reason repiescnts 
the same fart of existence as the predicate, it is not different, (it is 
identical). 

(23. 21) . An example is given. 


taUu-matra-bliavini}». Cp Slgwart, op at I. 204, «v?o ova Subject far sich sos- 
rciclit (r= tin-sattS-malra) seine Jicaliramngcn {= sStthya dkarmu) aothusndig m 
maclicn . . . fassen vtir die Hothwendigkeit (mfecyo) sis emo lnntres. Tbosn^cct 
in an analytical judgment is thus tho e sufficient reason* far deducing teFeai- 
cnle. It is therefore lightly ohaiaotcntfld hero as a reason (lingo, lt«l«) »« 
also appear ns * subject* of the mnior premise fa tho fully expressed formula M 
deductive reasoning When two cbaraetenrtics nre essential and «««««• 
snmo ohjecl, at tlie same moment, tho mere fact of the erirtcnco of the object 
(sio-antlff-miitrn) w then sufficient for deducing the presence of its 
perty. The analytical judgment .Asolut » a 

lence in the form of «tta»» a tree, because rt is an Aioka, u-hntsocrcr i* ^ 
is also a trees. Tlie mtyor prem.so in this inforonco is an “ 
subject represents the xMM 

connection is a connection of Identity (tedatispn) & A5otaisexiBte"t'- 

tree there is no difference in the unde, lying relation, 

ally identical with the tree Pbarmalilrt, ^ 05 Kant,Kn- 

m this sense, as founded on ^ conneL of «» 

nkd.r.TS.p.IV, calls analytical those judgments whore tas «■ ^ 

predicate with the subject is conceived “^^r^^ L.InWy m *► 
1 . 284, calls it oparUelio Idcntittitn, ® 1C ' W prefers to call it* *P<*- 

rencon, Sigirnrt, ep eff, I. Ill, , objecting l’ 264 ff, gives also 

mcnt» tUcberoinsUiamung). The last namodanUm ,ihd I wlbBr0 ntor 

Bion to tho view that tho necessity of ovCTjthingoxi , thienontf eorre- 

S essence or out of its origin (ans dem \Vcsea ^J*®**^ on Idest.* « 

^.nd to Dliarmakirtl’s division of off. rmatton as founded oit^ ^ 

feSSggMaSSS 

3t !; '££* »»»«■ "v-* - * “ ■“““ 

1 snmhniid/i(t. 
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In (some) of the similar (i e. impermanent) coses (such as lightning) 1 
Therefore the words «m dissimilar cases » hare not been emphasized. 
(20. 3) The word « necessary » (absence) sets aside a problematic mark, 
& mark whose absence in dissimilar cases is uncertain. 

(20. 5). The Mowing question arises TVhen the presence of the 
mark «only» in similar cases has been stated, its « absolute » absence 
m dissimilar cases must evidently follow by implication. 2 Why is it 
then, that two different aspects of the mark have been mentioned? 
(20. 6). The answer is as follows. Either the positive concomitance* (of 
the mark with the predicate) oi (its contraposition, i. e.), the inverted 
concomitance (of them negations),* should be actually used. 5 But both 
must be without exception. 5 Not otherwise. In order to emphazise 
(tins necessity) both aspects have been mentioned. (20. 7). If however 
both were actually used without being applied stnctly, we would have 
the following lesnlt — «a mark which is present in similar and absent 
in dissimilar cases is valid u. and then we would have a valid inference in 
the following example, ' 


Reason. Because it is her child 


Example. Just as her other children whom we see. 


In this example the fact of being the son of this woman would be 
a valid mark, (although this is not the case, since the complexion of 
the future child depends npon the diet of the mother ) 7 (20.9) There- 
foie, either the positive concomitance or its contraposition must be 
actually used in inference. But both must needs be without exception 


1 P- 20 1—2. o (Supposing) the emphatic word precedes the word 
absence, the meaning would be the following one, .that is a reason which is ab- 
sent m dissimilar cases only. But the abeing produced by a voluntary effort, is also 

Sir! “ SeS ’ M.w some impermanent objects), there- 

fi>re it ivonld not be a reasons. * 

. 2 20 8 when “ * said the presence .gust, in similar cases 

does notnecessonly follow that in the dissimilar oases there is a, net. absence?,! 

syllogism COmSP ° ? *° ** mnjor P remlse first figore of Aristotle’s 

* tyufirelu, contraposition. 

s prayollavya, lit « formulated*. 

* ntyanurean, limited, necessary. 

i When a pregnant woman feeds on vegetables the complexion of the ,h,M i« 
supposed to turn out darter than when she keeps a tmlk dieT ml l “ 

example of an unsufficiently warranted generalization 6 U8Ual 
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tion of causality is not given, in contradistinction from the analytical 
reason (whose definition lias been given) 


§ 5. How ABE SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC JUDGMENTS POSSIBLE. 


(24 13) (The consistency of a division into Negation, Identity and 
Causality) might be questioned (If they are quite different) three prin- 
ciples, we cannot at all speak of one logical reason (m general). And 
if they are the different varieties (of one genus), then (the vaneties 
may be endless), because the various cases of an analytical deduction 
alone are innumerable, and it becomes impossible to reckon only toe 
vaueties of logical deduction To this we answer that (the principle of 
the division) is the following one 


19. (Cognition) is either affirmation or nega- 
tion, (and affirmation) is double, (as founded either 
on Identity or on Causation) 1 

(24 16) The word «hereu means «amoDg these three diflerent 
logical reasons.'. Two reasons establish reabt.es 'Ihey are the foen- 
dation, or justification,* for an affirmative judgment The 
one is the reason, or justification, foi a negative judgment It must Be 
kept in mind that by negation we mean (all deductions of) ab mg* 
the practical value of negation m life 4 (24 IS) Th< .meaning. « 
mg one. (The reasons are different not by themselves, but mdnecuy, 

» Llt , p 24 16 .Her® t wo are establishing real things («**»), °" e 18 ** 
reason of negations. 

(tidhij The following terms mnat he regard* cp . j 12 l8,=o^ fl - 

U i P 19 °L P T - e 4s7 l9 p - 

p 31 {Bom 7 

jrrrssrs 

kSSsk&k S sSHSfe 

nfmu. " ”*„Tr'ibSS™ .«*• » ‘"'“‘"2 SLi. 

iSrjjsrASB-xi— — 

srrsss* ’***■■'*•'• ' x ' 
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major term) In order to point out (these differences) tlie word 
«here» has been used. We call « object of inference» an object whose 
pioperty, or specification, it is desned to cognize. 

What is a similai case? 


9. A. similar case is an object which is similar 
tlirongh the common possession of the inferred 
property 

(20.21) A similai case is a similar object. An object which is si- 
milar, which is analogous to the object of the inference, winch meta- 
phorically is called its copartner. It is characterized by the word «si- 
milar» 1 (20 22) All right' But what is this similarity which unites 
one part with its counterpart 12 The answer is, (they are similar) by the 
common possession of a quality which is the logical predicate It is 
(the predicate), the thing to be proved, since it is not yet proved (as long as 
the inference is not concluded), and it is a pioperty, because its existence 
depends upon a substratum &om which it differs Thus it is a predi- 
cated (or derived) quality, (a property whose existence is being de- 
duced). (21. 2). No particular can ever make a logical predicate.* It is 
(always) a universal. Therefore, it is here stated that the thin g to he 
cognized, <thc logical predicate) is a common property It is a predi- 
cated property and it is geneial. The similai case is similar to the 
object of the mfeience, because both are comprehended in the nmvei- 
sality of the predicated quality. 

(21.5) What is a dissimilar case’ It is said, 

10 A case which is not similar ir dissimilar— 
(it can be) different from it, contrary to it or 
its absence. 


(21 7) That which is not snrniai is dissimilar Wlrnt is it that 
cannot be similar? That what is diffeient from the similar, what is 
cnlniy to it, ut 7** » equivalent to the absence of a similar case. 
(-1 S) Both the being different and the being contrary cannot be con- 
ceived so long as the concrete absence* of the sinular case is not 
realized. (,i. 9) T herefore the conceptions of being different and of 

I p'‘; P a * ha word ™ 13 * substitute for tamanaa 
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these (connections) are contained in the one expression n existentiallj 
dependent.)' 1 (25.9) (Tins means that) because the fact (expressing) 
the reason can prove the existence of the fact (coiresponding to) the 
predicate, only if it is existentially dependent (on the latter), therefore, 
the above mentioned three relations alone can prove something, and 
there are no other relations which would allow to deduce (one fact 
from another).® 

(25. 11) Now, why is it, that ve can deduce one fact from anothei, 
only if there is existential dependence? 


21. Because a fact which is not so dependent 
upon anothei one, cannot he invariably and ne- 
cessarily concomitant with the latter. 

(26 14). «8o dependent)) means existentially dependent A fact 
whose existence is not dependent upon another one, is not so depen- 


dent (26. 15). If one feet is not existentially dependent on uuu™* 
one, it is independent, and there cam he no regularity” m its cmro- 
mitance with the lattei. Snch a feet, representing that part from which 
the other part depends, cannot itself be subject to a rule «n> 
tanee> (25. 17). The meaning is the following. If a fett is no 

m avdbhaufammana thiB tern means identity m the bdwen 
it then is radusiw of the relation of “ dependence Smoke re 

ataMSro-Iwwa. identity 

icna p raiibaddha with fire, bnt t y vrotibaddha t« e i 

On the other hand Aloha, although hhemee enaWau In the latter 

includes the latter in its eta5fiata, e »ior ’ of „ tenn.Tta 

- ss .-s^asass ta - — ~ 

The word fa has the sense of « because# a8 stated atom p. » > aax T 

* Since internal inference ( ^uumSM, « J igmen » H > 

judgment, the dasmficatton of d e to onr do- 


aification of jndgmimts insjn ^ A u pon-analytical, ic 


saiS'-^rassss! sssss— ■ 

every regular connexion between w V 

cnnsation „,sencc, for tins slrt 
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(26. 2). Tin's existential dependence is (a dependence) of the logical 
reason upon the fact (corresponding to thepiedicate) The logical reason 
being the subordinate part, is dependent On the contiary, the feet 
corresponding to the predicate is not subordinate, and therefore it is 
(the principal part), the part on •which the mark depends, 1 and which is 
itself independent (26.3) Hie meaning is the following. Even m those 
cases, where there is (an analytical deduction founded on) Identity 2 (of the 
predicate with the reason, thoie always is a dependent and on inde- 
pendent part) It is the dependent part that possesses the power to 
convey the existence of the other The (independent part, that) to 
which the other is subordinated, 1 ^ the deduced part (26 4) If the 
essence of an attribute 3 is such that it is invariably concomitant* with 


something else, it is dependent upon the latter, e g, the fact of -bang 
produced by a voluntary effort» is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent upon, or subordinate to), the foct of -not being an eternal entity. 1 
On the othei Land, a quality whose essence admits of being some- 
times concomitant, and sometimes not, does not depend; it represents 
the fact upon which the other depends, e g., the quality called ^on- 
etenuty.. vmsus the quality of -being a voluntary product., (for there 
are other non-eternal objects besides those' produced by a votary 
human effort) (26 7) The possibility of deducing one ftct &oir ia 
reposes on a necessary connection • The essence of a tag S u** 
bv a voluntary effort is never to represent an eternal (substance), « 
is a necessary characteristic (of such things). (26. 8 ) J ll ®|' e or ®^ f t { 
sents) just the fact which invaimbly is - 
impermanence. Thus it is that concomitance amnot be anyth 
the (necessary relation) of a determined object 


ISSIS » m -*^**~*****~'* m 

the terms of an analytic! judgment op above, p 66 n 
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■which, the eye or another organ (can he simultaneously') fixed with 
attention (22.12). Indeed, when two such objects are (before ns) we can- 
not confine our perception to one of them, since there is no difference 
between them as regards possibility of perception. 2 (22 13). Therefore 
if we actually perceive only one of them, we (naturally) imagine that 
if the other were present, we should likewise perceive it, because the 
totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled. 2 Thus something fan- 
cied as perceptibile is imputed. The non-cognition of such, an object is 
called negation of a hypothetical visibility.' 1 (22 15). Therefore that 
very spot from which the jar is absent and that cognition which Is in- 
tent upon it are both styled negation of a possible visibility, since 
they are the real source of negative judgments.* 

(22. 16). Indeed we must at first be able to assert the presence of the 
(second) object which is a part of the same perception, and (then be able 
to assert that we have) this cognition. As long as (these two judg- 
ments are not made) we will never be able to assert the absence of 
something that could be present.® (22 17). Consequently what we 
call negation is (not absence of knowledge, but) a positive reality, 4 and 
an (assertory) cognition of it (22 18). The simple unqualified absence 
of cognition, since it itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no 
knowledge But when we speak of negation whose essence 7 is a negation 
of hypothetical perceptibility, these words may be regarded as 
necessarily implying* a bare place where there is no jar and the 


i vogvnla 

f, 22 15 ~ 14 •Therefor* when one (thug) combined in one cognition 
(!rT«mbleo b * 1roald ? 0S3e33 whole totality of vision, it would bVjnst 

* is reetmted With firlirn^mpnlabm, negation of 
1 T T* be w hieh w® therefore cannot marine a» 

obiectB > *> e.£,in omniscient being whose eSLnc* 
can neither be affirmed, nor denied, since it is something unknown to experience i* 

is not asserted (nifeife) toowLT'V* ** ° 6jeCt Ja one ignition 

” tot “» '**• - 

• riJjp? 

* roccrn-rwortli/dd er „ 
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facts constituting) the reason and the consequence 1 (26.16). (We kve 
already mentioned that) s the possibility of deducing one fact from the 
other always reposes upon a necessary (connection between them) 
Therefore their difference (in an analytical deduction) concerns exclu- 
sively those (constructed) conceptions which have been superimposed 
(upon the same reality) and which aie necessarily (connected)’ Hie 
(underlying) reality is the same. 

(26. 17) But Identity is not the only (possible i elation between, 
a logical mark and what can he deduced from it) There is moreover 
(the relation of Causality) The mark can represent an effect of the fart 
(whose existence is then) inferred from it The logical reason (middle 
term) can be existentially dependent on, (and therefore invariably conco- 
mitant with), another fact, the existence of which is deduced from it, 
because (the leasou) owes its existence to it* 

(26. 19). "Why is it that a logical connection can be the outcome of 
no other relation 8 than these two, (Indentity and Causality)? 


24 Because when a fact is neither existcntiallv 
identical with another one, nor is it a product 
of the latter, it cannot be necessarily dependent 
upon it 

(26.21) If one fact is a characteristic of the same pmderlyme) 
existence as anothei one, they are (here said to be) existentially > 


1 Lit, p 16—16 «Bat the object of mental construction 
Irupa = sianipa) triad. has teen superimposed by mn.gmeUon ^merop. !, 
respect to it, there is a split between tie reason sad consequence* 

!S1.1 ‘/.Therefore difference is 

referred to (that tbeir) essence whioh u situate ’ J 0 f w j MJ ,«ornty- 

sertion, mSc«ya)» -It has been noted shore, , p . ^ OT ] cdge (piwffii = 

ama is assimilated to premana and sornp 03 ,,, —ml.ctipite = mmarop'lf^ 

UiU^amgama etc ) is co " ed 1 ^^^f^ ery 1efimte asserts .» ^ 

nsxzssr-jr *££ 

judgment (ndhpocasapo = ltdpana). bnt also there is origination 

5 nnntffaj 
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(23.6), An individual means an entity which, being present, neces- 
sarily is perceived when all other conditions of perceptibility, i. e., the 
causes other than the perceptible jar itself, are fulfilled. The following 
is here meant 1 . It is a definition of perception made from the stand- 
point of an individual observer. (23 8). Indeed, if a man is actually 
observing something, the perceived thing possesses the two (above 
mentioned requisites of perception). But things imperceptible, whose 
place, time and essence aie inaccessible, 2 have no distinct leality for 
him, although all other conditions of perceptibility he fulfilled. (23. 10). 
The (subjective) factors which -allow the observer to see are, indeed, 
present. (Even if he sees nothing of the sort) they are present when 
he looks 8 But if he does not look at all, objects, although they be 
m a place amenable to his senses, cannot be perceived The din ti m* 
object is then present, the remaining conditions are not fulfilled. Things 
remote m tune and place will then lack both conditions of perceptibility. 
(23. 12). Thus it is that if somebody is looking on, the distinct thing 
might be absent, but all other conditions are not absent If he does not 
look on, then an object, situated in his ken, (an object) which he could 
perceive, (but does not perceive), is deficient with legard to the other 
(the subjective) conditions of perceptibility (23. 14) All other objects 
(the remote and the inaccessible) are then deficient in both respects. 

(23. 15) After having done with the example of negation, (the 
author) proceeds to give an example of an analytical reason (founded 
on Identity). 

16. Identity is a reason for deducing a pro- 
perty when (the subject) alone is by itself suffi- 
cient for that deduction.* 


i Mall avail!, fill. 49, says— nanti dela-Wa-ivdbhava-mpralrstdhpilacadayo 
emad-adi-pratyayantara-saialymantas, tatha taddeia -f ollfflo- writ - mtrusama 
yS a * nrat y altS! <*. “? 5 m apy upalaWn-laUana-praptatind 
vpalahdhi-hUana.prSpiaBych yad uleeanam (22 1) d'lSdi-upralrsta^yamrta- 
Inm tad anarihedamevety SSanlya aha tad ayam tl» (23 7). Cp. text, p. S3. 20 ff 
nt ., t hJT'^ ‘ SVa u * ralr ? ta wfer8 to things metaphysical, uncognmable, 

S IL 28 4S S 4rirT n °a r - ? ” MOn (= aitlya ' “ ot adrS ’J™*™), S mfrn 

“ T. . 28, 48, 40, in. Si and Kamalaiila, p 476.S. MallttvSdi, f. 49 has 
not adrlyamSna Vialtadeva seems not to involve vipralrsta here 

SdayakZJtst^'Z'™?-'' meTl ' mn « lotto, calsur- 
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inference * 7 *° estaihsh «* existence of someth,™ 

<ion (causal belTna]/^ 1 ^ and Causa- 

prehended prepay Vr If * ltlier to a “>*>- 

reference to Iteaht,. ,* ‘ effect Inferential 
fJns basis. J 18 possib l* exclusively on 

k^ed excl^iVd^nponTbrae^ 0{ . d * dums one fact from another is 
Causation, and si J they Z of i mderi 7mg) Ident, ty and 

either the presence of ftcoL™ ?S ^ f ° Unded lively upon 
deduction of the compiihSre^f^ ) attabute (nUowrng ntfrui 
(must bare a cause) ESfJ Tl\ ° r upon tbe &ct aat “ nsnft 
is possible CS ! abllshmg of reality, or affirm, on, 

Causation.* P 6 ^ ° f «*• tno relations, Identity aS 

only from Bo, 'nfn, C ~ ? . * b ®> for £nre > 0131 *e Own-existence-bona comes 

eonw»yora?u ’ '““J'^nded P™P ert y) done (and) the effect (alone) are 

beloaJtokr V 8 ~ U . * A " d the *° Hentl ‘y-^«l>-tlmt and Originatum-from-tlst 
Md 10 tUc effect al ™ e ' th " s fromThem nlonem re- 
SmcVr.Tr ! e ^ h ^ ci 0,656 «« The word tftin the sense of .therefore. 

t ', D , ® a,1Bat ' on hate their stand on .own existence u end resell only 
,, i » DB ® 0,ein ,s 0,6 relation of deducer and dedneed, therefore from 
U.om ahme. Srom a ocra existences and result, comes establishing of reality oraffiram- 
. ' ThoJhetoT being a tree (erfretw) is included in the fact of being an Asoka 

tm apa ca), the first fact .depends,, (praUbaddha) upon the latter, ft is invan- 
t * mcom}tQnt with tbe latter because the latter is oils onn existence. (sro- 
Imava), i o , both are characteristics of the same underlying reality {zastu—paia- 
m nrt/ia-sai = staTal Sana =* 1 Sana) "We have here two terms so related that hr 
the analysis of the one we get the other, by analysing the term of greater com- 
prehension (vyapta) we get tho term of greater extension (vyapaka) This relation 
is here explained as .identity,! (tadatmya) of existence, since both terms ultimately 
refer to the same underlying sense-datum A result, on tbe contrary, points to 
another reality which is the cause from wich it is derived These two relations 
alone point to realities Upon snch a basis alone cao we establish inferential refe- 
rence to reality or truth. The term tasfu .reality » is need os a synonym of tirfJ, 
.affirmative judgment., cp text, p 24 16 and 27. 11 All affirmative jadgments 
so far thBy represent cognition of reality can be reduced to these two patterns, 

.this is a tree, because it is an ASoka., and .there ra fire there because there is 
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17. As e g.— Thesis This is a tree. 

Reason. Because it is an Aloka. 

(24. 2). The word «this» points to the subject (of the conclusion), 
the words «& treen contain the predicate, the words nbecause it is an 
Asoka » contain the reason. This means,— this object is fit to be called 
a tree, because it is fit to be called an Aioka (24. 3). Now, if some 
unintelligent man who does not know the proper use of the word Atoka 
(would reside) m a country where such trees are abundant, and if so- 
mebody would point out to lnm a high Asoka and say «this is a tree», 
then the man, being unintelligent, will think that the height of the 
Atoka is the reason why it is called a tree. Looking at a small Asoka, 
he would think that is not a tree. (24 6). Tins unintelligent man must 
be induced (to use the word tree properly, as being) the general mark 
of every Atoka. It means that not the height or some other special 
mark aie the reasons for using toe word tree, but (its essence alone), 
the meie fact of its being an Atoka, its (general) char a cter istics, its 
boughs and other attributes, are the reason. 1 

(24.9). In order to exemplify (a deduction by causality, where the 
reason is) an effect, the author says 


18 The effect is as follows 
Thesis Here is fire. 

Reason Because there is smoke. 

(24 11 ). <■ Fire H is the predicate (major term) "Here» is the subject 
(minor term) "Became there is smoke« is the reason (middle term). 

Causality is a conception familiar in common life.* It is known to 
be derived from experience (of the presence of the cause wherever 
there is an effect present), and from the negative experience (of the 
absence of the effect when its cause is deficient). Therefore the defini- 


P 10 12 and m the setrae! n 70 ~ - M 40 thls tbeor * #bo ™> 

-rsrasrarcs: 


5 * 
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(27. 20). Why this alone is the basis, (and why is negation of 
unimaginable things impossible)? 

28». Because otherwise, (se. if the absent thing 
has not been imagined as piesent, its absence, 
and the entaile successful actions, cannot folios 
with logical necessity). 1 

(28.3). Because otherwise etc. The word iiotherwisea implies — 
•« because unimaginable (sc. metaphysical or problematic) negation is 
possible even if the (corresponding) entity be presents That is the 
reason why successful negation (in life) is founded on no other (but 
i maginable ) denial But why is that so? Why is it that even admitting 
■the reality (of metaphysical entities), their (non-perception by the 
senses) can be (only problematic) * 

28 ii. Because when entities do not conform to 
the conditions of cogmzability, when they sic 
inaccessible m space and time and (invisible) by 
uatuie, since all human expeiicnce is then exclu- 
ded, apodictic negative judgments arc not poss- 

lbl f28 51 We have stated above* that an object is said to be satis- 
fying to all conditions of perceptibility, 1) when all the accompany 

•applied thetr ^ 

Uana of MS tala which, aa all pannSmMa , » cognmed, they mam 

_ Mllmr'UMm ml INK *“**» 

sambhaiat , , t 07 jaterpret «®ro H > 28 “ s 

to M whfch are not aon.ib.ha, 

their Matter [pradhSno) and Sonin (pur ) ^ “ 

Their non-peroeption alone (anupala . are cognis'd hy samait;/ 11 

apodictic negatwe judgment 

2 ££— "** "TSt * ^6 thT^dhiafs admit ** ** 
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through the difference in the things they help to establish). The reason is 
subordinate to the deduced predicate. Its aim is to assert the existence 
of the predicate The predicate constitutes the mam (independent) part. 
Therefore the reason which is subordinate to the predicate is split into 
varieties not by itself, but in accordance with a division of the main 
part, the predicate (24.19) The predicate is sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative. Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes 
mutaally exclusive, 1 * * * the reasons for them both must be different. 
(24.20) Affirmation 8 again, (i. e., the reality which is asserted, can 
only be) ether different from the fact from which it is deduced or 
identical® with it. Difference and non-difference being mutually 
opposed by the law of contradiction, their juBtifacatnms must also 
differ. (25.1). Therefore, there is altogether no inherent difference 
iu the reasons qua reasons,* but when the deductions 5 6 * (that follow) 
are exclusive of one another, their reasons become different (indirectly). 

(25. 3). Why again is it that these three (relations) represent lo- 
gical reasons? Why aie there no other (relations) representing valid 
leasons 56 In his answer (the author) shows both why the three men- 
tioned varieties are alone valid reasons, and why the others are not. 

20.Because one thing can convey the (existence 
of) another one when it is existentially depen- 
dent (on the latter) 

(25- 6). Existentially dependent means dependent in its own existence. 
Existential (and necessary) dependence m'eans dependent existence.’ When 
the cause of something is to be deduced (synthetically), or an essential 
quality 8 is to he deduced (analytically), the effect is in its existence de- 
pendent upon its cause, (and the analytically deduced) fact is by its 
essence dependent upon the feet from which it is deduced. (25.8) Both 

i paraspara-parthara is the second mode of the law of contradiction, cp. be- 
low, satin nL 77 

- Here again affirmation (uddhi) means object of which the existence is af- 
firmed, uahlyate tf» ndJnft (Karmn-sadJtam) 

* obhinno, cp p 48 9 — so sm irlsah, souo fmlapa 

* srafn era. 

* sadhija 

6 KaiySTihas assume an indefinite Tanety of relations (sambandho .. yo 
to so to bftarafn) established by experience, T£tp , p 107 10. 

* lit , p 25 0—7 « Being tied up by one’s own existence means baring one’s 
<,TO ^T>. en<!ebe,iUI1 Tlle com P°stte noun is according to the rule, PSmni II 1 32» 

The term sraMaro is here used in two different senses, sraWiffia-prafc- 
Imndha is existential tie which tndudet the relation of the effect to its canse. But 
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* ■■ - 

established (by direct mtulffluS f “ ndamontal M P“9. ■ 

— 5 * ■ — RC&K Essex*? 

n jar, although absent, is nevertheless said to be pansnd°bMKm * 
of ZTt “ S PCrCCiVed ’ as bojns c °enized in all normal coDdifions 2 
iniUon ’ UP ° n “ P]aCQ nppearS as part of the «• act of 

V** We ““ nfieative “Panence* is this object 
(the substratum) itself appearing as part of the same cognition, and 
the cognition of such a substratum. Because on the basis of this percei- 
ved substratum and of its cognition we arnve at the judgment* on 
the absence of an object which is being imagined as perceived m all 
normal conditions of a (possible) experience?. 

(28. 22). Consequently when we asseit the absence of the 
perceptible jar, we necessarily assert something positive, (wo 
assert the presence of the bare place and the 'fact of ist cognition).* 

p 28 17 — 18 « The object jar etc perceptible to the observer, its tib- 
aenco is non- cognition, its essence menus so mnch as tie absence of this (object) 
Just this non-existence is not dcduciblc, because onon-perception of own existence. 

(the fundamental first formula of negation; is, established (itself).. aihSva-Tj/ma- 
flora is deduced in tie first formula, ahbSia is deduced in the remnmmg ones cj>. 
text p. 38.4 

* eamagra-ramagrlla 

3 fraUjalsa-mtt lit. 

* atastyutc = mitHtjaic = t xkalpyate as praKgale — prapyaie etc 

5 Lit , p 28 22 .Therefore just (positive) cognition of a thing is called non- 
existence of a perceptible jar» Cp Bradley, Principles*, p 117, — « every nega- 
tion must have a ground end this ground is positive., it is affirmation of a quality 
x which <is not made explicit., and, p 666, he even maintains that the negative 
is more real than what is taken os barely positive, B. Erdmann, Logik’,p 500,— 

«die Urtheile mitverncinendemPradicatsmdtrotsdembajsbend. According to the 
Indian view every judgment reduces to the form » this is that., so eta at/am, it m an 
arrangement (XaTpana) or a conjunction lyojana), at the same time it is a resolve, or a 
judgment m the rcnl sense of tbe word (aihyaiasfiya) and a choice, a distinction, a 
contrast, tho result of a disjunction (tilalpu) These terms desonhe tho same ftet 
tanarthantaram, Tatp, p 87) Now, in the owyanotion of the two parts «thu. and 
<t{hat», of Thisness and Tbatness (idemtSund ialtS, op N EanikS, p. 
part alius, refers to Reality, to the point-instant, to the uthrng in general* ( s 
Oberbaupt), or etbingm itself. (sioTnIsontt=Mstu = cidfii-stim?pa) Tba ’ 
uUaiOTio affirmation (toilu = mdhi, op above, p 680.8, 
iX-fe, TStp, p 840 II) The judgment ia made up by tbe second pert by 
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"by its existence to another one, it cannot be necessarily concomitant 
■with the fact to which it is not tied np. Therefore, there is no rale 
of their invariable concomitance, i. e, of the impossibility of the 
one being existent without the other. 

(25. 18). The possibility of deducing one feet from the other 1 re- 
poses upon an invariable rule precluding the existence of the one 
without the existence of the other. (25. 19). For we do not admit, that 
the logical mark is comparable to the light of a lamp which occasio- 
nally 8 brings to our knowledge some unperceived objects. 8 On the 
contrary (the logical mark is always a feet whose invariable connec- 
tion) is ascertained beyond the possibility of exception.* (25. 20). There- 
fore if (two facts) are existentially connected, we can assert that one of 
them cannot exist independently from the other, and therefore from 
the presence of the one follows the presence of the other. Hence it is 
established that the existence of one fact can convey the existence of 
another only when it is existentially dependent on the latter, not otherwise. 

(25.22). Now, if among two facts one depends upon the other, 
tlieie must be a dependent part and an independent part.® And here, 
between the logical reason and the logical predicate, who is dependent 
upon whom? 

22. This is a dependence of the logical leason 
upon the fact which is deduced from it, (upon 
the predicate) 


genco m that, is non-divergence in this objeot of being tied np. its rale ... Rend 
jrirtiOfflifc-iiMji, => Mrrf-pm yul gaS ytn-pa . . According to the Tib 
P ’ _’, WC wo ™ JWfc pratibandha-ntayat iatmnn avydbhcSraslad-am/- 
" IT" 2 prat,Mdm 19 the ,0 ™ of lesser extension, e. g., the Asokn tree. 
pmUbandlM-maya is the term of greater extension, e g , the tree in general 

M XBl 67 u > 19 on object from which there' 
ext n SffiSZ l “ 0 ' her ob > ect 18 not ^variably conconutaat, op 

a r comn„r!l dT’ f‘ mdd,eter “> i9 ^I 9 a term of lesser extension 

dependent ’ " “ 1#r toB Therefcre 14 » ^ed npn or 


l ?“>»Vn-S0Bi 0 ta-Nint B 8 
3 About im arable ooncomitonce cp above. »B 2 » l it™ . . 

as necessary, op also belo,,p 72 notes 6 Td V Vt » here characterised 

p is. ?Za Mow 2s ed io V 28 16 ’ Jnst 88 ab0Te > 

and then me^T ss raon iutae ? ^ 

Tntp.p 87 25 osaertion, judgment cp above, p. 47 and 

the independent on the other j '* DOt * tl<S ° f ,be dep0Ddent tle °tb«r upon 
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(29. 0. literofoi c,* when »ota e realized the non-peiception oftlie obtect 
after lmu D g mgmrt its presence, (tins process contains) by 4? 
cadon the idea of it' ntm-eusdenre However, this idea lias not ret 
been translated into life.* It can therefore recede pinches! application 
on the basis of (an inference whose middle teim is) non-perception* 
(20 b). Consequently we must keep in mind that what is called ne- 
gation (has a positive giound in) the associated bare place and in the 
fact of its being perceived, because this can be regaided as the middle 
term in an inference which repels the suggested presence of a visible 
object 6 


risible is imagined, from it non perception of the risible is ascertained, and just 
from the capacity of the ascertainment of non-perception of Ibe visibly the non- 
existence of the risible is ascertained* 

* ati i cvnmbhiitad drdiia-anupalavibha-niScnyad iti samStiddhUnranyam (ibid) 

" tamarthydd 

'• tymahlirla — On lie practical importance of negation m life (aWiarn- 
ti/aiahara) B Erdmann delivers himself, LogiK 3 , p 500, as follows, odss 
fortnuhorte Dcnlteu findct . AnKtssc far die Bildnng kontradictomcber Aitnntei- 
srhietlc. ehin noil es dnsWirhlichc rem Standpnnct der practiscben VTeltanschaouiig 
aus deutet, del d.ts nnschaulich and practised - tclibtogfch Hervortretende tot 
allem ins Aage fallen 13sst» Cp. H Bergson, op at,pp 297, S12, S15 , 121 

* atha ya dt drlya-aaupalnmhhena Ictala-bhatnla graln-pratynlsrna irlyo- 
ghata-abbaio mSciyatn era, «n ryaialmyatc, larja lenn lymaharlaey* ily She 
ilrlycfyatU (p 29 5), drlyo-anupalnmbhcna Iwgn-tbulaia lytnnh onoipn «<!! 
arlkalt (thid) Cp ICnmalasiln, p d8l 18, — tatmal ranmra sinlMtaiiupabib- 
dhir anatl-iyainhara-hcUth paratHar thoinh laiyatmpalabdhtr era droslaryS 

'■Lit ,29 0—7 a Then fore another thing which is being perceived and «s«- 
cifttcd in one cognition and its cognition, since they are the logical reason Qietu) 
for the asem tnmra ent of the absence of the perceived (thing), should be regarded 


ns called absence of tlio perceived* — The fully expmsed-formula of a negative 
inference is given in III 9 — All these subtleties ore probably the ootcome of 
controversies with the Mtmamsahns who also admitted « repelled suggestion* or 
aehnllengvd imagination o (drsya-dnapritabiihi) as a method of cognising an 
existence (lastu), though they viewed it not as on inference, bnt as a a«ri,inM- 
pendent source of onr knowledge, ep note 8 on j 77 For the Bn 18 8 
reality (iast«) is the bare place which is cognised by the senses We 
retorted that the place is also perceived when the jar is present We won 
have the absurdity that the absence of the iar must slso he perceived ftheja 
present Therefore they concluded, absence must be a 
taro*) - Among European logicians Sigwart inclines tot towr*' 
is really an inference (eseenndiver und abgeleiteier Anslrnek*, £ 
j S. Keynes, tn despair, thinks that cthe nature of logical ^“ofecora 
and ultimate a character that any attempt to explain P 


mini — _ , _ . _ .nf\ 

rather tfcao to iltaiacu, cp Formal Logic*, p 120 
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(26. 10) Further, why is it that the marls, (i e., the reality under- 
lying the reason) is existentially so related to the predicate? 

23. Because, as regards (ultimate) reality, (the 
entity underlying the logical reason) is either 
just the same as the entity (underlying) the pre- 
dicate, or it is causally derived ftom it. 1 

(26. 12) In reality (there are only two necessary relations, Identity and 
Causation). «Identity» with the predicated fact means that (themark) 
represents (the predicate) itself, its essence. Since (m those cases) the 
essence of a logical reason is contained in the predicate, therefore it 
is dependent upon the latter (and invariably concomitant with it) a 

(26. 13) The question arises, that if they are essentially identical, 
tlieie will be no difference between reason and predicate, and then the 
aigumentwdlbe (arepetition or) a part of the thesis? 8 Therefore it is 
said, «as regards ieahty», l. e., the two aie identical with reference 
to what is the ultimately real essence, (n e., the sense datum under- 
lying both facts). (26 15) But the constructed objects, those (conceptions) 
which have been superimposed (upon reality), are not the same (m the 


i Lit . p 26. 11. o Because m reality there is identity with, and production from, 
the thing predicated jj. The authoi insists that there can lie only two kinds of logical 
relations The principle of hiB division is tins Existence is split in point instants 
Every efficient point-instant can be the substratum of a variety of characteristic!, 
It can be a tree, an Adoka-tree, a solid body, a substance, etc , etc All such 
characteristics refer to the same entity, they are smmltaneons, they will he, 
according to the terminology of the author, identical Bnt if a tree is characte- 
rised as produced from a seed, this will be a lelatara between two realities, two 
underlying point-instants, since there is a causal relation only between the last 
moment of the seed and the first moment of the sprout Therefore there can he only 
two relatnms between the terms m cognition, either the one is contained in the other, 

or SyDthcsls ’ e,ther ^entity or causation 
,p “ ” Fro “ realit y etc, of what this probandum is the Self, 

ftee Sdf “t*," ' ! ’ OSSesaor) of ,ts Self Its condition ,s its-selfness, 

£* Sdf of one thing belonging to anothei thing), for this reason Since the »! 

TtaTthTJT Ti 8lf ^erefore 11 » existentially tied7p 

sTh«rr lne i,7 J,r v nS P0SaeKeS the n ™ “ ,steno ® » f ^ protxmdum, l 
tree » ^ 7 eg, s this is a treeo, and the reason .hecanseitis an Asoka- 

Mrt of^,° r r° a contains the predicate .tree*, or Asoka-tree'is a 

P trees in general, prat i;itg is here the same as tWma or vaXsa. on. ITT in 
The analytical judgment being reduced to the formula irriie ax.,, ° P ’ *0- 

seems utterly useless Th.. “ lormuia «rthe Adoka-tree is a tree.. 
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remembered, nor the fact of the failuie to neicmve «» » * 
spot, whim tlieie is no lai on it t P y But a present 

imagined « nor the LJ £ ^ZZTITT’ Jf* 
Thmtm the mini, Acta of niobLniM™ “ * '”«*»> 
as a chaiacteustic of a piesent neeation 1 a . lyis not me!mt 
« 4« the .E " bjt “ * *»« 

, ( l 9 - 1S J 18 meant » «us Negation is valid in regard of a 
P t object, if this is clearly remembered, and in legard of a present 
one We can cognize -there was heie no jai, because ue d S not 
perceive any.,, -there is here no jar, because we do not perceive any. 
But the mdgment -there will he here no jar, because we will not 
perceive any- is impossible, since a future non-perception is proble- 
matic The tune of valid negation has thus been HrSt-h i 

(29. 22) Its function will be next indicated It consists m maim- 
use of the idea of non-existence (by applying it to life) (It includes) 

1) the judgment -there is not», 2) the words expressing it, and 
3) successful purposive action, ronsistmg m moving about with the 
ceitainty (not to fall upon the absent object) The last case is the 
physical 8 use of the idea of non-existence When a man knows that 
theie is no jai (in the place), lie moves about without expecting (to find 
it) This threefold piactical application* of the idea of non-existence 
is based upon non-perception of the hypothetically visible 

(30 1) But has it not been stated above that the judgment .there 
is no jam is pt educed by (sense-pei ception, by the perception of) the 
baie place?® (And now we include this judgment into the practical 
consequences deduced by mfaencc fiom tlus perception) (30 2) (Yes, 
we do not deny that') Since the baie place is cognized by sense- per- 
ception, and since the negative judgment -there is heie no jar» is a 
judgment produced by the direct function of perception, (that fnnction 
which makes the object piesent to oui senses), therefore (it is quite 


l Yinltadeva hM interpreted this passage as iftbe qualification of »»«”- 
obliterated memory, could refer to both the present and the past experience, cp p 
68 1— 5, (but not in 69 Id) Dharmottnra takes great pains apparent!) to redress 
this slight inconsistency , 

a Lit, p 29 17 — 18 .For this veiy reason the word .and. Ins been nsc , 

.and of the present., in order that it should bo known that the .present, wif iou 
any qualification is combined together with the past as possessing qualification, 
s layika 

S Mtpalabihcr, p 30 1, is explained by M(alIaTKdI as = mtnfod 
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(30 10). Why is it then that negation is valid (only) in legard of 
past or present events? The (authoi) says, 

30 It is exclusively on the basis of such 
(negation) that absence can be ascertained (with 
logical necessity) 

(30 12) The absence (of a thing) is ascertained only horn it, i e, 
exclusively through a negation of a determined time, as has been indi- 
cated ahoie. A future negative experience has always the nature of 
being itself pioblematic Since it is itself uncertain, 1 a negative jud- 
gement 8 cannot be (sufficiently) founded on it, but a past or piesent 
(non-perception is a sufficient reason for deducing a negative 
judgment) 


§ 7. The different forms of negative judgments 
(30 14) The different varieties of negation are next shown 
31 This (negation) lias eleven varieties, accor- 
ding to difference of formulation 


mtion of (Re visible turns out the ready made cognition of non existence, bnt to 
not make the unmade Therefore the ascertainment of non-existence, althougaii* 
nod ont by non-oognition, is made by perception, it is said to be turned o« i 1 « ' 
cognition Thus non-cognition is directing the ran ot non-existence® * 
cedis attention to the circumstance that this passage should not be » 

mere repetition of the argument contained in the passage ««»■<«• em «n P •> 
and expins that the objector ,n 29 1 if contended 

of a non-Ens is produced directly from the perception of the bare plac e, ^ 
idea itself (abhaia-mSatya) is produced The solution, in ® ths 

p 29 2ff,.a that sense-perception produces , a negatr re 'jwWj 1 , * 
negative inference deduces its praotical applications , , .there is not* 

passage yudyw c a etc , p 30 !, the objection is 

is also comprised under the praotical applies ons o , n etos perceptual 

vyaiahara) and must be, accordingly characterized w> a egRtITe judgment 

We are thus seemingly landed mto a contradiction, to neg^ 
which was at first said * 

consequences deduced throngh Uie he p d an rim . e m (has 

M V*«> •»«— *• '""r.”™?™ «»*«''■» 

— - <" m 

l astddha 

s ahhava-mScat/a 
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§ 6. The ebincule or negative judgments. 

(27. 12). Now, why is it that we do not consider non-cognition of 
a thing 1 nnimagined as the cause of success, (when purposive action is 
evoked) hy a negative judgment?® 

26. The success of negative behaviour is only- 
owing to a negative cognition of the form des- 
cribed above. 

(27 14). The success of negative behaviour reposes exclusively 
upon such a (process of) repudiating m thought the imagined presence 
of an object No other basis for it is therefore given. 

(Two questions are now raised, 1) why does it repose upon such 
a basis, and 2) why no other basis, e. g., no real non-cognition of areal 
non-existence is possible)? 

(27. 16) First, why does it repose upon such (a process)? 

27. Because when a real object is present (it 
is perceived and it) becomes supeifluons (to ima- 
gine its presence) 

(27. 18) Because if the object to be denied® were present, (this 
would he perceived and) it would be impossible to deny its imagined 
presence 4 This proves that negation is founded upon such (a process 
of repelling some suggestion) 


smokes It mil be noticed that judgments, or inferences, about fatare resnlts are 
not considered as valid, e g., a there mil come a ram, because there are clootie u 
is a valid inference for the NaiySyikas. bat not for the Bnddhists, because they 
assume that canses are not always followed by their results, cp text, p. 40.8 
Results necessarily must have always some canse or causes, therefore there is 
« necessity n (niScaya) in such affirmations, but no necessity in deducing a future 
result from its possible cause 

i adrSya-anupaiabdhi is always problematic, cp infra, p 78 £ 

s pi atiscdha-nddhi = praitstdk a-vyazahara-sidihx = praUsedha-taiat pitru- 
sartha-siddhi 

» E g, the visible jar (Rgyal-thsah), for Dh this seems to refer to vipra- 
\nta-\astu, cp. p 28 9. 

4 The Indian realists maintained that negation is a cognition of real absence. 
Just as affirmation is cognition of ml presence, they thought that negation is a non- 
cogmtion of real absence. The MlmSgisakas viewed non-existence as a realitT sat 


* _ not as anu- 

moim.but as a special pramana which they called abfiSre.TheNySya-VaiSesika 
school viewed it as a special category (padffrffia), a reality cognized by the senses, 
owing to a special contact (mStsya-^leiana-lham-tannikorsa) The Sdnkhyas. 
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33 Negation of ail effect is as follows 

(Thesis) There are here no efficient 
causes pioducing smoke 

(Reason). Because there is no smoke. 


(31. 9) «Heie» is the sublet. Unchecked, l a, efficient » Causes 
whose efficiency in pioducing smoke is not checked, are not present", 
this is the predicate "Because there isno smoke»isthelogicalreason 
Causes, indeed, do not necessaiily produce then effects Hence 
when we observe the absence of the effect, we can infer only the ab- 
sence of such causes whose efficiency has not been interfered with but 
not of othei ones Causes whose efficiency lemams unopposed are the 
causes which e\ist at the ultimate moment (of the preceding com- 
pact chain of moments), because the possibility of all other (prece- 
ding moments) being checked (in their efficiency) nevei can be ex- 


cluded 

(31 12) (Tins method) of negation of an effect is resorted to in 
cases where the cause is invisible, because if it were viable, the memo 
of direct negation (first formula) would haie been adopted 1 

(31. 13) The following (is a case where this method «■« “ 
applied) (Supposing a man) stands on the loofofapalaccwberefro 
fails to perceive the court giounds He looks ! 

ties of the walls enclosing the court on its four s«te and * ttM 
time he sees the space which is called the range- of his ^ 
to, smoke. 01.1k) 6*. k «• -» < «««“' “ 
spate, la most emMe « to VST ^ 

winch to produce smoke is unchecked m . p -produced 

tool* Jk tie «t* f» H> H» 

by a fire situated in the court would be present m the ^spa i 

to tarn) Therefore be must mM 

(33 IS) Than the man standing on the loo fe as ^ 

sma ,, 1(5 .Becanse of the « rtw “ r w 
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necessary conditions are fulfilled) and 2) when the individually distinct 
object itself is present. When one or the other of these clauses is deficient, 
the object is said to be in a condition of non-perception. The words 
« do not conform to the conditions of cognizabilityu point here to the 
absence of the first clause. The words «inaccessible in space, time and 
invisible by nature" point to the total absence of individual distinctness. 

(28.9) There can be no certainty about the absence of such objects. 
We contend that we never could know it with certainty, even if such 
entities did really exist 1 

(28 10) Why is it that there could be no such certainty? It is 
impossible, because human experience of such objects is excluded. 

(28.11) Since human experience* m respect of (metaphysical 
objects) which do not satisfy to the conditions of possible experience is 
excluded, and there can be no apodictic knowledge of their non- 
existence, 3 therefore, even supposing that such objects really east, 
only a metaphysical* negation regarding them is possible, a negation 
whose essence is to be beyond human experience. 

(28.12) Thus the basis of negative judgments is that (process of 
thought which we have) described above 

(28.14). The time to which such cognition, if it is valid, 5 refeis 
its essence, and its function will next be stated 

29. Negative behaviour 4 is successful when a 
present or a past negative experience of an ob- 
server has happened, provided the memory of 
this fact has not been obliterated. 

(28 17) The preception by somebody of an object, e g., of a jar, 
has not happened. This is called negative experience. This wwana that 
the essence of negation is the fact of some experience having not 
happened 8 


* ^.P 289-10 «Evea if reality easts, its non-existence is admitted* tasya 
Marah — mScayatya abhatmh, sati muiura —praitsedhye sati custom 

* = im-praUcSdi-pratyalsa-mcrtU (Rgyal-tbsab) 
abhava-ntfeaya-abhava, ^assertion as of a reality (utitv),<btd. 

adrSya = giaWtava-viScsa-vtpralrsta. cp Butrall 15 
8 pramana 

a negative judgment, a negative proposition and a cor- 

22-Sli El!? aCh0n aM 8nggeSted bf text, p 29, 

23, for abbreviation wo may express ft as negative behaviour P 
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like the A^nlitt tioo is not being perceived If it were in a condition 
affording possihilih of poi cejilion, simple negation of the hypotheti- 
cally umWp, {i e, the first foimula), would be sufficient. 

(32 7), Now (lot us imagine befme us) two contiguous 1 elevated 
plains, (lie one coicied with a foiesf, tbeotlici consisting of mere rock, 
without tree oi liu«li. (Let us imagine) an observer capable of seeing 
llic Hers, 1ml not capable of discerning their species, Asoka or othei 
Foi him the picscnce of frees imperceptible, but the presence of Aioka 
tiers is not (32.10), Then (turning) to the treeless place which con- 
sists of bale* lock, lie piodiices a judgment* («I cannot discern Asoka 
tree-, m this wood, hut on that place beyond there are surely none, 
because thete aie nltogrtliei no tices») The absence of tiees he 
ascertains through simple non-pen option, 3 because the} would he 
tjMbfc, (he absence of Asoka frees - (indncctl}) tluougli the absence 

of the pm ailing term, the liccs 

d o u) ’J'bis method of negation is lesortcd to when non-existence 
is predicated in cases nimlogons to (the example heie given) 

(32 12) (Tim foil! Ill formula) consists m the affirmation* ofsome- 
tlnng which bj its nature is incompatible with the presence of the ne- 
gatived fact. It is exemplified 

35. Aff n mation of Bomcthing incompatible 

(with the fact which is being denied) is 


follow .s 
c o 1 d 


(Thesis) There is 


hei e no sensation of 


(Reason) Because there is fne 

(32 14) «IIcre» is the subject ..There is no 
c a negation of such a sensation, is the predicate « 

is fire» is the logical leason This va " e ^ d ° f 0 B t e b °“^” “m P i e negation 
where cold cannot be directly experienced Otbeiw.se^ 

would be sufficient* nonce it n > ^ ^ch of) colour, hnt 
directly perceived l»y seeing a charge mbt&a , ^ 

cold, because of its remoteness, althongli present, cann 

1 pSna-apBUt-itpatlista 

a ntasyaU = ^moh = UlpayaU 

l Urtm-ampalambhat 

« U paum.h = M, OP p f 5 

slat, P S2. 15 « Because, when it >s pi 

ccptible is applied* 


of the P^' 
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And 1 since we are dealing here® (with rofeiential knowledge as far as 
it eontiols our purposive actions), absence is not the bare (phantom) 
of a non-Eos, because this alone could not produce an ascertainment 
of the absence of a (definite) perceptible thing. 

(29. 1) Now,’ (if) the absence of a visible thing 4 is ascertained 
through sense perception, 5 (and not through an inference, the practical 
importance of negation as a guide of our actions, could be derived 
from the same sornce)? Quite truel (It could be so derived). However,® 
(mfeience bkewise plays a part, flora the following point of view. At 
first) an object is imagined as viable (in the following manner), «if a 
jar did (really) exist on a place which would he a part of the same cogni- 
tion, this jai would certainly hg visible », and then, on the basis of such 
(a hypothetical judgment), we ascertain our negative experience. 7 (29. 8). 
When it has been ascei tamed that an object perceptible (by its nature) is 
not being perceived, we just eo ipso 8 realize its absence If the viable object 
wonld have been present, its non-perception would nevei have occurred.® 


«thatness», -which contains no intnnsio affirmation (nirasta-mdhi-bhaua), it can be 
both, affirmation and negation (pour asti, gaur naitt, M , p 840 10). It is alwnjB 
a universal (samanya-laUano) a construction, not o a thing in itself a, it involves a 
choice, a contrast, a distinction A judgment without any reference to reality e, 

to sensation) in the element «this», will be, as the Indian savs, a lotna growing in 
the sky All real cognitions are, m this sense, positive, whether they be expressed 
in the affirmative or in the negative. Op aleo H Bergson, Evolution Cr&tncc.U 
pp. 297 ff , S Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, p. lBSff 
1 iti-Sabdah punar-arthe (Mall avSdi) 

3 theft htiga-prast See Itbtd) 


3 natm yatlm bhutala-grahi-pratyalsam ghata-abJtaie pramanam, tatha abJiS- 
ta-iyavahare'py astu. Urn d r fya-anupalamUena linga-bhutcna ISryam, ttipara- 
htam prakafnyann aha tmm tlyadt (p 29. 1) {ibid) 

4 driya-mvrttir ghnta-abhmah {tbidl 

3 driya-anupalanbhad tt» Inala-bliStala-graht-pratyalsad tfi fata 'abhara- 
vyauihdro ’pi tatah eySd tft parahayah ( ibid) 

« nanayady amai^Uasya mlyam tty ffdmfffp. 29 2) anumalts, tadd driya- 
ntvalabdhtrttngatsna yum, tty Sltmlya aha, Utalam tty Mt, kmtu wmamL- 
haranyam tti (ibid) tamanaihUaranyam here evidently means that the same fact 
can be viewed either as a sense-perception or os an mfei ence, op KamalaSJla, p 


7 driydmpahbdhtr 8 sdmarthyad eia 
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^Thesis) The evanescent character. eTen 
of such things which hare an origin is not 
something constant 

fEeason) Because uheir desrrnctiom de- 
pends npnn a special cense 1 

‘.33. :_i Constant is v-hat necessarily. constantly. octiirs "Xot con- 
stant >» i. e.. the denial of constancy. 13 the predicate: -'Eranesreii.; 
is the subject. Even of suck things that have an origin' :s a qsii - 
ffcation of the subject. (The opponents of the Buddhist theorr of Un- 
Tersal ilomentarmess maintain thatj the impermanent chaiac'er r f 
products i e_ of things that have a beginning is not soEEtfl.Eg 
constant. Still stronger are the reasons ibr denying constant eraaescrcre 
in Hnprt'iGced f'eternait substances . 5 That is why the qaakSct a 
«e-en (even r-f things tnat have an origin! ba- been added 33 i<tt 


1 Ue re x: exarmie !s appsreatiy tansea -r!th die cia rf reetrr c! --- - 

shat. ft emy nejatfca is trims ter a resadjfm of fuscaca Tirt-n iy. 
objects ana aracesses wiirb are irTirbie to crdzisiy cea by tiefratitrfcT-- 
nsver be I aide to this bind rf repi-'ca. Tie cb.-£rters =iu.*=is E'a-ps*?"^'' 
deizyi^Keia^a-cn-jCff^^f; cp aborep SI are 5a6a 5 . 3 a H.C5 S? - *’* 
:he Buddbies are adrrrats cf Cmrssd Xrmera-iress fer iestttte 4a «*-• 
seens lriKas to tell bis opporErte cif yoa ttA to «?==*»*« - lsl 
tfble c tea-art desswsira. yea can do it caiy by deavag a v-sibie. 
ca naaw . rot aa irdrib 7 e. cetayhysea! ere". MaltavSn: ssjs— ' 
Ktb7-7r-/rj’7c«i> daga-HnlafSite p-cyiyinfr. «Wft «T f , , 

fcl. 6 A Ssval-tissi "rtrodnets the etsrp’e with the roSinn^-rp-*- . ‘ ^ 

si. c,7s-jh> rfer ceo. fj, n-p,r-jy or- '-?" ^ 

b/y-fe ym-^i-pVir 'ta'-to-Sar 

po cho'-esr.... = r-- 3 r^:>^T-r.r5T nrryUPvm y - 

». W - 5 rf«r* 

i-of'.a-pr.wonpin yratn/yor . a . Sr-iri."-'- 

Tfca OM "> »7 ^ « 

•Jfc. .\<iyc 4 t= ari the J&r^saas that ireaibysca 7 sat- « a -°- 

ete-ra! ari Th« •?**-*- J 
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(29.7) Ana just as a jai, although absent, (can be now) imagined 
as present on a percent spot which » part of the same perception. 
<we can likewise remember the absence of a ,iar in the past) The 
chaiacter 1 * of the jar is the same, it is a non-existing ) ar, it is imagi- 
ned on a present, or lemeraberod on a formei, place, it is appertaining 
to the same cognition, piovided the memory of thelattei has not been 

obliterated. 5 6 , . , 

)29 9) Thus the essence of logical negation 3 has been explained, 
it is' the perception of a ).ir that has not happened. And this is a 
real fact established (by introspection). 4 Thus the non-evistcnce of a 
iar cannot be deduced, but tlic negative judgment, as mentioned above, 1 ’ 
is deduced (from that fact) 

(29 11) “> T ot obliterated" refers to an implosion 5 produced by 
an expenence and having the capacity of evoking a recollection This 
refers to a past experience of some human individual, and a present 
expenence of such an individual is likewise lefened to. (29. 13). But 
the qualification of «uon-obhterated» memory does not refer to tlio 
present cognition It oocuis that an tmpies«ion pioduced by a spot 
without any jai upon it leaves no traces, neither is the imagined iar 


1 lad-t iipum 

i Lit p 29 7 - 9 « And just as the perceptibility of ajai on a perceived 
(place) muted in one cognition, although it does not exist, just so on this (place) 
united in one cognition post, if the memory-impression has not been obliterated, 
and present, this form of the jar is imagined although non-existent, thus should 
it be considered » 

a driya-anupalabith 

* sa ca ' nddha , p 29 10 = ta ca ndlha, TattTns, p 481 2, cp. 479 22, 
Ut sit really exists », a it is established as an objective reality », the reality 
is the bore place The realists who maintained that negation is n negative 
cognition of real absence (mWyn-amijxiIebdhi) contended that the Buddhist 
idea of a non-Ens had no corresponding objective reality, that it was asiddha, 
tueeho The Buddhists answered that thoii view was proved and the objectne 
reality of their idea of a non-Ens established ns on actu e principle of cognition and 
conscions behaviour (abhdm-vyamlma). bv both perception and introspection (*io- 
samicdana], perception of the hare place and introspective awareness of that per- 
ception Cp JIallavSdT, fol. 68, — afha bhaiaHyapi anupalabdlah parolm-mvrtii- 
aiBtra-huxha-rSpa-amyalabdhuad anddha syad tty SSanlya aha, -5 ceiyadt 
(p 29. 10) laala-bKHaJa-grShi-jOSm-fvpSya nnupcddbdheh eta-tamiedam-pia- 
tyalsa-siidhatvat, Urnla-bhittala-rSpayaS ca hnala-bliUtdla-grShi-prait/aUa-jfiH- 
m-nddhaliac ceti 

5 p 29 6 

6 Here the term sambara = tmrh-VSja is used m the JfaiyByita sense, as the 
special faculty mclnded in the tmrh-ganala-samagn 

0 * 
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(33.14) For os 1 (Bnddbists) constant is permanence (eternity), 
non-constancy impermanence 9 Since permanence and imperma- 
nence aic (qualities) exclusive of one another,® it would be a con- 
tradiction to assume their (simultaneous) piesence m the same place. 
(33, 15) In suck cases, if one of the two contradictory qualities is 
piesent, the presence of the second must be eo ipso denied* (33 16). Bat 
such negation is possible only in regaid of an (object) whose percep- 
tibility is hypothetically assumed IVlten denying the leahty (of the 
predicate) we, indeed, must aigue in the following mamara 5 »If the 
feet before us were permanent, we would have some experience of its 
permanent essence, but no peimanent essence is being expenenced, 
theiefore it is not permanent” 0 (33.18) It follows that when we deny 
permanence this denial refers to objects of a possible experience 


l j ha, cp above text, p 10 12 

a The argument is that the real thing bong one (untu numeral, cannot poffira* 
t„o such contradictory tharacenatioa as origination and destruction mra™* 1 ** 
bJiSvah latham las pa uttaralabm ISranantarmh svamvantararn smyali, 
KamalaSTla, p 134 S The real thing can be either miya, eternal “ d ™ cia ” I! “ g 
or amtya^Uanika, momentary - apra^m-an^p^ua-sthraikrniamx^ 
t„am alhyByatC, praMv-cka-lsanaM-dhamakam eW* (AnelSnW 
p 18) The Hcalists and the Jamas assnme a limited 

m that case possess both characteristics of engmatmn and f hM" ' r “2L 
assume pannBma-miyata an evei chnngmg subsumco the Bnddhi ^ 

change without any substantiality, simple momentary flashes ^ 
name for such a flash, and -MM- jS-» 

here alluded to amounts at asking whether ™ ^ImtoKathS- 

mnyatia is itself XBnya, op my Nirvana, p 40 ff 

a paiaspara-panbaTa, cp below, text p es ao that thing) anft 

* fSdSttnya-mstdhB, lit , °_’J. ^elvatomSuth or MW- 

tszttzss s+i ^ jrrssr:* 

Slrdto the vasta, but between two ***** n.^ 1 

^rrss"-— ^ a°™'«< b ° ii « >v(n{aemoo " t,inm 

- T 1 . 
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true) that the negative judgment immediately following on the per- 
ception 1 of the bare place is a perceptual judgment (30.4). Indeed, 
the negative judgment, accoidmg to what has been said above, is 
directly produced by sense-perception, because (qualified) peiception 
lias just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence 
(befoie us) of a baie place 0 (30.5) However,® (the proper function of 
negation consists m the next following step) Objects might be not percei- 
ved, but this only gives rise to doubt, (the feeling arises as to winch 
of them) might be present? So long as this doubt has not been lemo- 
ved, negation has no piactical importance, (it cannot guide our pur- 
posive actions) 4 (30. 6) (Imagination then steps in, and) it is thus that 
negation, (as a negative deduction), gives practical significance to the 
idea of a non-Ens Smce an object wlucb I imagine as piesent on a 
given place is not really perceived, just therefore do I judge that «it 
is not there ii (30 7) Consequently this negation of an imagined pre- 
sence (is an inference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non- 
Ens, it does not newly creatg tins concept itself Thus it is that (the 
author) maintains that the negative judgment receives its piactical 
significance (thiough an inference) ftom challenged imagination, 6 al- 
though it is really produced by sense-pel ception and only apphedmlife 
(thiough a deductive process of an mfeience whose logical reason con- 
sists in the fact of) a negative experience 0 A negative mfeience, there- 
fore, guides our steps when we apply in life the idea of a non-Ens 7 


1 pratydkaa-vyapSra = nirnkalpal/i-pratyalsa, tad-amisa,l mScayah = sat,t- 
lalpala -pratyalaa, in the Bense explained above, text p 16, trims] p 46 

s d,t,ja-anvpal<mblm-eabdma (p 80 4) Ihmia-jMnam Wmtalam co l ta m 
Mallnvadl 

3 heidlam, the cheda after sambhaiat must be dropped 

* vyaiahartum = prawrtayitum 

* anvpalamhhal lingat , ibid 

* anupalambJicna hnga-rupma, ibid 

. , ! I, ' t ’ P 30, 1-80 9 nAnd ^though the cognition cthere is no iar» appears 
just from non-cognitton and just this is an ascertainment of non-existence new 
thcless, since by perception the bare place ib cognized, and theiefore the ascertain- 
f0ll0WS 011 Motion of perception thus .there , “n 0 
J , erefore the ascertaining of non-existence which follows on the function nf 

(things) non-peroeived can also exist thrnn^l, a ' 30 Ha ' 7BTer < B1 »ce 

to use non-existence ’ gi doubt of «istence be is not able 

the vunble is not perceived, theX” 
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(Thesis) Theie are here no efficient can- 
ses ot cold 

(Reason). Because there is a fire 

(34. 7). ..Here.- is the subject -Causes of cold-, i a, causes whose 
efficiency to produce cold his not been arrested, this is the predicate 
-Because there is a fire- is the reason. (34. S) We can avail ourselves 
of this foimula m those cases where neither the causes producing 
cold, nor the cold itself aie directly felt Where cold is felt ire ml! 
use the (second formula), the formula of denying the resnlt (-there 
are heie no causes of cold, since theie is no cold»), and when its 
causes are amenable to sensation, we will use the formula of a simple 
negative judgment, (the first formula, -theie aie do causes’of coM, 
because we do not perceive them-) 

(34 10). Consequently this is also a method of deducing non- 
CMStonce We avail ourselves of it m cases where the observers 
situated at a distance He can neither feel the cold, nor perceive the 
causes which would piodncc cold sensation, but fire, notwithstanding 
the distance, is perceived through its lefulgence. 

(34.12). (The eighth formula of a negative judgment) consists in 
affiimation of something incompatible with a fact of greater extension 
than the fact denied An example will be given 


39 Affirmation of something incompatible with 
a fact, of gieatei extension is as follows — 

(Thesis) There is here no sensation pro- 
duced by snow 

(Reason) Because theie is a fire. 


(34. 14) -Here- is the subject «Nb sensation of snow- is * 
predicate -Because there is a fire- is the reason This meth (o 
proving the absence of snow) is used m cases where neithei to 
of lessei extension, the snow, nor the fact ot greater atom ■ 
cold, can be directly experienced, because when thej 
cad directly, either (the first foimula), the simple negafton JJJJJ 
oi (the third formula), the negation of the fact of gres 

t e. of cold) will be resorted to (34 10). Conseqnentlr jto « Ito 
wise a method of deducing non-existence For a iemo * 
vauety of cold lies heyond the range of sensation, and to sens 

the other hand, owing to its specific refulgence, 
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(30 16) Tins negation, sucli (as lias been lierc described), lias 
eleven diffeient varieties What produces this difference’ It is a diffe- 
rence of formulation. We call formulation tlie method 1 of expressing 
s omething m speech Speech indeed may sometimes expiess (negation 
indirectly, through) what prmta facte 2 3 would be an affirmation of so- 
mething else, oi it may some times expiess a negation, (but also an 
indirect one, a negation) of something else Neveitheless (a repelled 
s ugge stion), the negation of an assumed perception, 8 will always be 
understood, even if not expressed (directly) Consequently there are 
different varieties of negation according to the different methods of 
expiessmg it This means that m its essence 4 5 it is not (different, it 
always i educes to the same formula) 

(30 20). The diffeient varieties aio (now) explained ' 

32 (The first formula) is existential (or direct) 
negation, it is the following one 

(Thesis) There ib here no smoke 
(Reason) Since, the conditions for its 
peiception being fulfilled, none is perceived 

(31 3) (Simple negation), or non-cogmtion of the existence of the 
denied object, is exemplified 6 «Here» is the subject of the inference.® 
«No smoke*> is the predicate. "Because of non-perception of (an ima- 
gined smoke) which nothing would prevent to perceive, if it existed**, 7 
this is the logical reason It must be undeistood as explained above 
(31 6) (The second formula) expresses the absence of an effect, 
from which the absence (of the cause) is deduced An example 
(follows) 


l Lit,p SO 17. "Application or appliance is called the denoting power (abhidha- 
na-vyapara) of the words** 

a saksat 

3 driya-anupalaldhi 

* svafupa 

5 L,t , p si. S o"What is the own existence (na-Wioia) of the thing to he 
denied, its non- cognition is as follows n 

a dharmiti, a the possessor of the quality*, i e , the real substratum (siala- 
ksana) of the constructed cognition (lalpana) 

7 Lit , "Because of non-cognition ol the contained in the essence of cognitioD 

thus the reason* " * 
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(35. 12) «Hei> is the sublet. t, «ShiveriBg», chattering teeth etc. 
are special symptoms produced by cold They are different from the 
expressions of fear, devotion and other (emotions), therefore they are 
called special symptoms Their absence is predicated. An efficient fire 
is a fire which is distinguished from other fires by its capacity of 
removing cold. For there are fires which are not capable of that, as 
e. g. t the fire of a lamp. In order to set aside snch fire, a qualification 
has been introduced. «a proximate good 1 fire«. Its presence is the 
logical reason. 

(35 16). Thisformula is applied in those cases where cold, althongh 
existent, cannot be directly felt, and its symptoms, like a shivering 
produced by it, can neither be seen TOen these symptoms can bepercq)- 
tible, direct negation of the hypothetically visible (the first foimnla) is 
used When cold can be directly felt, the negation of the cause is 
applied. Consequently this is also a method of deducing non-existence 
(35 19) Indeed, fire is perceived at a distance owing to its specific 
refulgence when neither the cold can be feltnor the shivering observed 
(lirectlv. Therefore their absence is dedneed (indhectly). fromseemg a 
fire) which is incompatible with thefr cause. In such cases this formula 

18 ”(35*21). (The eleventh fonunla of negation consists) in 
of an effect of something which is incompatible wita the cause oft 

fact denied. An example is given 

42. Affirmation of an effect •/>»"*»’ ’ B ' 
compatible with the cause is as follows. 

(Thesis) In this place nobody exhibits 
symptoms of cold, such as shivering etc. 

' Reason) Because there is smoke 

(36 3) -Thi, *U.- » S* 

shivering and other symptoms of mid, tfasmr ' “ nbeo bier- 
there is smoke- this is the reason on fmI) when the cause- 
yed, we use direct (tte nmeth formula}, 

the sensation of cold, can be toads ft. ^ £re H percep- 
the formula of non-perception of tfae perce pti«n of 

tible, we nse (the ten* . “ ^ Bnt whe n aU the three cannot 
the thing incompatible with the cause s 


i Saham-t^tta 
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un-perceired part, (not of the perceived part alone). It is a complex of 
something cognized directly and something invisible. It has the power 
of bringing about a judgment on the absence of fire The word "here », 
which points to perception, refers to the visible part 

(31. 21 ). The subject of an inference (or the substiatum of a 
judgment! is a combination of a part perceived directly and a part not 
actually perceived not only m the present case but in other cases 
alsa £ sr.. when it is being deduced that the sound represents (a com- 
pact senes! of discrete momentary existences, 1 * * * * * * only some particular 
sound can directly be pointed to, others are not actually peiceived. Just the 
same occurs in the present example The subject of an inference (or of a 
judgment! represents a substratum (an underlying reality), upon which 
a conception (corresponding to) the predicate (is giafted) 8 On the 
present example it has been shown to cons'st of a part directly pei- 
ceived and a part unpereeived. That the same is the casein the follow- 
ina formulae of negation (the reader) will be able to make out by 
himself. 

(32. 31. The third formula represents negation of a fact of greater 
extension from which the absence of a subordinate fact is deduced. 
An example is given 

34. legation of a term of greater extension 
is as follows. 

(Thesis) There is here no As oka tiee, 
(Reason) Because there aie no trees. 

(32.51. «Heren is the subject. ><No Asoka tree®, i. e, the absence 
of such trees is predicated. «Because there are (altogethei) no 
trees®, i. e. the term of greater extension is absent This is the logical 
reason This formula of negation is used when a subordinate term 


1 Ignmln. 

9 p SI. 21 — 82 1 a And just as the subject (Aram), being the substra- 
tum for the cognition of the pTobandum (sadJiya-pTnUpatU-adhUarana), is here 
shorrn to consist ..a. Tho real subject of a judgment (adhyaiasaya =: ni&caya 
viKdlpa), whether it he an inferential or a perceptual judgment, is always a point of 
reference to reality which in speech is expressed pronominally as ethiss, a there n 

etc., it then corresponds to the Buddhist « thing in itself » (si alaUana), or it may 

also include some characteristics it then consists of a risible" and an invi- 

sible part and is expressed by a noun. Op the remarks of Sigwart, op eif 1. 142 

upon the judgment ethis rose is yellow® which reduces to the forme this is yellow »' 

the real subject being expressible only by the demonstrative «tbis». the actually 

perceived part 
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a i their essence is direct 


negation, and thorofoie included m it, 
negation 1 

(37 1). However tlieio is a diffeienco between tbe formula of direct 

3 Tr if 84 ? a) 1111(1 the f0muIae of ^"‘Perception ofthe 
result, (i e., the second) and other formulae Therefore how can they 
be included m the formei ? Ho says, 1 

•14. Induoctly Theie is a difference of formu- 
lation, (a fact is denied indirectly) through affir- 
mation or negation of something else. 

(37 4). Although there is a diffeicnce of formula, i e, of verbal 
expression, nevertheless they aie included. How is this different formu- 
lation to he understood? (Our author) says, through animation and 
(negation of something else) In the (fourth formula), the formula of 
affirmation of something incompatible with the existence of the object 
denied, we have, e.g, a positive cognition, or affirmation, 2 of something 
different from the denied object Hi (the second formula), the formula 
of non-perccived lesult and similar formulae, we have a negation (of 
something different from the object which it is intended to negate). 
(37 6) Thus by affiimation of another, (i. e., of an incompatible) feet, 
and by negation of another, (l e, of a connected) feet, the fonnulae 
are different. 

(37 7) If in diflcient formulae some connected facts are either 
affirmed or denied, how is it that they axe included? He says in- 
directly, l e, mediately (37.8) The following is meant These (ten) 
formulae do not duectly express a negation of imagined wsiMiti, 
but they expiess an affirmation or a negation of something dse, 
and this invariably leads 8 to simple negation of the hypothetically 
visible Therefoie, they are included in simple negation not directly, 

hut mediately . 

(37.11). Now, if the difference is one of verbal expression, tms 

should be discussed under the heed of mfeience .for others- (« 
gram)? Difference of formulation is, indeed, difference of verbn eyp ' 
men But speech (is not internal mfeience oi judgment, it) is 

T w, p 86^-22 .They go through identity into 
cognition o/ own-existence, this means that they possess oun-eastence 
cognition of ovra-existence » 

a upaVibdhi = w®* 

8 avyabfocaTin 
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(32 18) (The fifth formula) consists of the positive perception of 
the effect of something whose presence is incompatible with the pre- 
sence of the fact denied. This gives valid 1 (negative judgments) 

36 The affirmation of an incompatible effect 
is as follows 

(Thesis) There is here no sensation of 

cold 

(Reason) Because there is smoke. 

(32 20) «Hereo is the subject (.There is no sensation of cold.., 
i e , the absence of such sensation, is the predicate .(Because there is 
smoke» is the logical reason 

(32 21). In those cases wheie cold could be felt directly, its simple 
negation will give a valid judgment IV here fire which is incompa- 
tible with such sensation is directly perceptible, (the fourth formula), 
the affirmation of the incompatible, must be resorted to But when both 
are beyond the range of sense-perception, we can avail ourselves of 
(this fifth method, consisting) m an animation of an incompatible effect, 
(i e, m deducing the absence of something from the absence of 
something else, this second thing representing the result of a cause 
whose presence is incompatible with the presence of the denied feet). 

(33 1) (This happens, e g),m folio wmg cases Snpposmg somebody 
perceives a thick column of smoke coming out of a loom. This allows 
him to infer the presence of a fire capable of removing cold fiom the 
whole ratcnoi ot the room Aftei having mfeired the presence of sneh 
an efficient hre, he concludes that there is no cold In this case the 
subject consists of the visible place m the door together with the 
whole intenor of the room, as has been noticed befoie, 2 because, when 
realizing the predicate 5 (absence of cold), we must conform (to its 
peculiai character of filling up the whole intenor). 

(33 5) The (sixth formula of a negative reason) consists m the affir- 
mation of a fact which is subordinate to (or less in extension than) 
another fact, when the latter is incompatible with the presence of the 
feet denied An example will be given 

37 (A negative reason consisting in) the affir- 
mation of something subordinate to an incompa- 
tible fact is as follows 


1 gamala 

2 Op above, p 80 
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§ 9 Negation rounded on sensible experience 


(37 21) Howevei, it may be questioned, how are these formulae 
all implied in the (first one), in the negation of a (hypothetically) 
visible object’ Indeed, in such formulae as, e g, the (fifth) which 
represents the non perception of a lesult, the presence of causes is 
denied which are anything but perceptible, because m cases when 
something that might be perceptible is denied, we are obliged 
to use the formula of direct negation. If such he the case, their denial, 
(it' would seem), is not made on the basis of an imputed percepti- 
bility? 1 

The answer is as follows 


46 Negation is the piocess through which 
either the absence ot something oi some piac- 
tical application of the idea of an absent thing 
is deduced "Whether the facts be denied by way 

of an affirmation of something incompatible with 

them or through the negation of then causes 
etc., everywheie negation, on analysis, lefers o 
possibilities of sensation 8 


(38 4) Absence and its application (arc beic mentioned, because 

in the fiist foimula), m direct negation, the deduction refers t 

practical application (of the idea of an abseiit tlung of a ^ 
aspioduced by sense pen option), m the lemaming formula ***** 
(7the denied facts) is itself deduced The ™ 

which both aie founded (always refeis to sensations actual 

""Ss 6) All the formulae of negative deduction ie tore « £► 
mufof direct negation, because whatsoever be the facts denied 


V ST 21— 2S "And how 

nblo onuses etc m ncu-cegmt.on , ^ „ ofth o 

the formula of non-cognit.on of own-exiBtenc tofl of the {*«*!’ m, 

if it is so, there is no negation of them from * pcrcejiiddoT” 
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A special cause 1 is a cause different from ougination, 3 e. g, a 
hammer (by whose stroke a jai is destroyed). Evanescence (ac- 
cording to Realists) is dependent upon such a (special cause) 
«Becnuse it so depends" is the logical leason. (33.11). Now, 
(the fact of being) dependent on a special cause is not something 
constant, 8 e g., the coloin of a cloth depends upon a fortuitous pro- 
cess of dyeing which is not constant Non-constancy is the opposite of 
constancy (33 13) Evanescense (interpreted) as the fact of having an 
end, is assumed (by Realists) to depend upon special causes 4 They there- 
fore deny itb constancy, on the giound of experience, (winch teaches) 
that it depends upon special causation, (and this fact of accidental 
caus ation dispioies constancy), proves the opposite (of constancy) 5 


1 hetb-nntara 

a The Buddhist theory of Universal Momentum ness (Isamintza), converting 
the turn eise into a kind of cinema, maintains that there is no other cause of de- 
struction than origination, entities disappear as soon as they appear, the moment 
when the jar is broken by a stroke of a hammei docs not differ in this respect from 
all preceding moments, since every moment a new or « other u jar appears, con- 
stant destruction or renovation is inherent in every existence which is really a 
compact senes of ever new moments The realistic opponents of the Bnddhists admit 
the duration (sthayttui) of entities from the moment of their origination np to the 
moment of their destruction by a special cause (heti-antnra) The SXnkhyas establish- 
ed the theory of constant changofjmnnnma-Ritpatalof Matter. The Bnddhist theory 
of Universal Momcntanness is once more alluded to below. sutra III 11 ff , cp notes. 

1 I"t p 33 11 « Dependence upon a special cause indeed is contained under 
(vyapta) non-constancy® 

4 Lit , p 8S IS « And destruction, being the very essence of the destructible, 
is admitted to be dependent on another cause® The Tib , p 75 11, emphasizes m 
repeatmg hjxg-pa yaii According to the realists destruction which they call 
pradhtawsa is a reality sw genens (bhaut-siarvpa — bhazantara), according to 
the Bnddhists it is a name for the thing itself, for the momentary thing, since every 
existence is a flon of disci etc moments, bhavn era ztnaSynii lit Irita mnai/r ity 
Slhyayate cp Kamalasila, p 137 22 This simply means that every duration is 
really amotion and that causal connection exists between moments ohly. a concep- 
tion of causality vshich is not unfamiliar to students of European philosophy Prom the 
Bnddhist standpoint the hetumtara can be only the preceding moment, (cp p. 8P 
and Tattvas, kar 376), but not midgmait Hence, if unaSa is the vtaWiava of 
existence, it cannot depend upon a special came The passage therefore means «thc 
t mg8 which we, Buddhists hold to be evanescent every moment by their nature, 
yon, realists, assume to possess duration and to be destroyed by special causes). 

Lit p 87 18—14 "And destruction whose essence is to possess an imper- 
manent nature is admitted to depend upon another cause Therefore observing 

(«>» dependence) being subordinate to what is in- 
compatible (imiddhc) uith ^constancy), constancy is being negatived" 
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Causality and of Subalteination (89 9). If we do not have m m me- 
mory some negative experience* we will not icmembei contradiction 
and other (relations), and then, m that case, the non-existence o! a 
fact would not follow from the affirmation of an incompatible fact 
or fiom the negation (of its cause) etc Since the negative experience 
which we have had at the time when we first became aware of the 
fact of incompatibility oi (of a causal relation) must necessarily be 
remembered, (it is clear) that a negative cognition is founded exlusi- 
vely on such (a repudiation of imagined visibility) (39 11) Thus, 
although the negative experience is not occurring at present, it did 
occur at the time when the incompatibility of the facts and their other 
relations have been first apprehended. Its presence in onr memoiy is 
the leal foundation of our negative judgments 1 (39.13) The negation 
of the result, (i e , the second) and Mowing formulae, differ from the 
(first) foimula, the direct repudiation of an imagined presence, m that 
they deduce the absence of something from a past negative experience* 
but since, by the affirmation of the presence of an incompatible fact 
or by the negation of the presence of the cause, they implicitely refei 1 
to a negative expenence, therefore (in these cases also) negation 7 is 
based just on such a repudiation of an (imagined) presence which 
occurred at anotber time, but is neveithele=s present in memory, and 
therefore these foimnlae axe (virtually) included in the (fiist) formula 
of sensible negation Thus it is clear that the whole (of the preceding 
discussion) pioves that the ten formulae of negation aie at the bottom 
nothing but negative experiences of sensibdia 


§ 10 The value op seoaoion nr metaphysics 

(39. 18). Negation which has been here analysed (as reducing to a 
negative experience of sensibilia) is a valid cognition often sene 


issrsirs * 

fiom the formula oi noa-perceptian of the miWo» 


a aksipia 

i abh&ia-prattpattt 
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distance. Hence from the presence of lire the absence of cold in gene- 
ral is deduced, and from it tbo absence of its variety, the sensation 
produced by snow, is ascertained, because tbo specific sensation is 
included in the general one. This method will accordingly be icmrfed 
to m specific cases. 

(34 20). (The nineth formula of a negative reason consists m) a 
negation of the causes of the denied fact An example is given. 

40. Negation of causes is as follows 

(Thesis). There is here no smoke 
(Reason). Because tlicic is no fire. 

(35.2) «Heie» is the subject, «No smoke» is the picdicate. ><Bc- 
cause there is no fire» is the reason. Tills method is used when the 
effect of something, although existent, is not directlj perceived. When 
perceptible, we will avail ourselves (for denying it) of the method of 
simple negation of the hypothetically perceptible, (tbe first foimnla). 
Consequently this is likewise a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35 4). (It occurs, e g., in following cases). Supposing we have a pond 
covered by an extensive sheet of motionless water which in the dim 
twilight in winter tune emits vapour. Even if some smoke were present, 
it would not be possible to discern it (m the darkness) Nevertheless 
its presence can he dewed through non-peiception of its causa For if 
there were file, (in a piece of wood) swimming on the water, it would 
he visible through the characteristic refulgence of its flames. (35.6). 
Even supposing it is not flaming, hut lingering m some piece of wood, 
then this fuel being the place where file is concealed could be visible. 
Thus fiie would he m any case visible, either directly oi through the 
object in which it is concealed 1 In such cases this formula is applied. 

(35.9). Next comes an example (of the tenth variety) which con- 
sists m affirmation of something incompatible with the cause of the 


41. The affirmation of a fact 
with the causes of something is as 


incompatible 

follows. 


(Thesis) He betray 
such as shiveung etc 
(Reason), because 
fue near him 


s no symptoms of cold, 
time is an efficient 
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does not prove the non-existence of the object, and since (this absence 
of knowledge) proves nothing, the negation of the non-imagraablc* is 
the souice of problematic leasomng, not of (assertory) judgments 3 

(40- 7) But on the other hand it is only right to maintain that 
the existence of a (suitable) source of knowledge proves the existence 
of the correspondent object A right cognition 4 is the product of its 
object A product cannot possibly exist without a cause. Bnt causes do 
not necessarily carry their results. Therefore the existence of right 
knowledge pioves the existence of real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge cannot prove the non-existence of (the conespondmg) 
object. 

End of the second chapter of the Short 
Treatise of Logic 


« >» sZiZS'ZXz™ 

Omniscient absolute Being, a Buddha Thm agr ees ^ nassaco of Suntan Hin- 

as expressed in other contexts, cp , o g , 

raeiddhi Such entities are also ’ n J d p. 39 18 In regard «f 

sss^vs=^“--— 

explained under sutra II 87 

rgggsssssss 
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be directly perceived, we use the present formula Hence, this is also 
a way of establishing non-existence. 

(S6.7) This formula is a suitable means of cognition in those cases, 
when neither the fire nor the cold nor the shiveiing can be directly 
perceived by a remote observei, but smoke is perceived directly. Such 
smoke is here meant which points to a fire capable of extinguishing 
the cold m that place. If fire in general is mfeired from the presence 
of some smoke m general, then neither the absence of cold nor the 
absence of shivering can be ascertained Thus it must be borne m mind 
that the leason does not consist m the mere presence of some smoke 
m general 


§ 8. The importance of the fohmulae of negation. 

(36 12). If there is only one reason, (L c, one logical process) of 
negation, how is it that we have enumerated eleven (different) reasons 
from which non-existence can be deduced? 


43 All these ten formulae of a negative judg- 
ment, beginning fiom the second, are (virtually) 
included (in the first), the (direct) non-perception 
of the existence of something 


These, i e , the formulae of negation. The word «these» points to 
the formulae winch have just been specified How many of them are 
meant 0 The non-perception of the lesult (the second formula) and the 
following ones Three or four or how many out of their number are 
meant 0 He says. ten. Are the ten examples alone meant? He says, 
all (36 18) The following is meant Although not mentioned, but 
similar to those which are mentioned, are all (the cases of nega- 
tion). Thus it is that since the word «tenn comprises all the adduced 
examples their totality is suggested (through this word alone, 
the word walla becomes superfluous) However, since the totality of 
the quoted examples is already suggested by the word «ten», 
the additional word «aH» refers (to another totality), the totality 
of the cases similar to the examples 1 They aie identical with simple 


1 m * superfluous remark is probably directed against Ymltadeva who has 
quite naturally , interpreted the word aalla ns meaning that all the tea varieties of 
negation, wnhont .any reception, can be reduced to one fundamental formula, the 

to DhSra0tor3 5eraS CTery F053lbIe snbt,e ~ 
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me called (respectively) direct concomitance 1 (or majoi premise 
expi essed positively), its contiapos'tion (or the same pi emise expressed 
negatively) ! and (the minor premise or) the fact of the pressure of the 
mark in the subject (of the inference, 1 e, the fact that the subject of 
the inference is characterized by the logical maik) 8 (41.4) The logical 


1 aniaya, e g. owhermcr there is smoke, there is Urea, orcwhatsoewrisa 
product is lion-eternal n, it corresponds to the miyor premise of the first figure of 
Aristotle 

O vyatmla , means that subject and predicate, or the middle and major terns, 
exchange their places and change quality at the same time, it is a crarreisiaa of 
the negations of both the subject and predicate of the major promise, c g,nthere- 
sooTcr there is no fire, neither is there smokes, or ^whatsoever is eternal, (i e, 
not non-eternal) is not a product o Although one of the piemises, the judgments 
„ there is no smokes and <nt is not a products are negatire, thfe inference itsolf mil 
not, according to the Indian view, bo a negatire process of cogmuon, became He 


conclusion is positive, eg — 

Major premise 'Wheresoever there is no fire, neither is there smoko 
Minor premise But there is here smoke 
Gonclnsion Hence there is here fire 

The conrlnsion, and therefore the inference, . e, the inferred cogmhoo of 
some reality, ,e exactly die same as when die major prmmse was ' 

Older a negate syllogism, or -egattve mtori I **** < 
rent is understood, as bosbeen explained above, cb H,p 7, ff 

^££2* does not correspond to Aristotle's mumr premmo^ 

for it not only ascertains tho presence of ^ “f ^“^Tv 
to such n middle term whose invariable concomitance with J ° w verr 

been ascertained in the foregoing nmjor prem.ee, * «• Therefore them., 
smoko which ,s known to bo invariably sea.cnees, 

practically no need of expressing the * e s awIH 368 

they are both understood withont being exp 1^ ie ’ M , re0 both the *«»(/»»- 
Tbe syllogism of the NaiySyikaa counts > , , re eqmra- 

Za^i'Ua) and the conolns.on (m 3 n«nn«= tmce once 
lents, appeal ns separate projwsitiom, an e descending process of De ‘ 

» fe Ending process of h« " e, 3]% « » ** 

dnehon, e g, 1) the mountain has fire, 2 > 4)ti>8 Tery smoke is present™ 

kitchen etc smoke ,s always conconutimt’Otb ^^ a thne j,«M 

s=»£ f^stsr.=5=Ssss 
— Sir to-oSTJES = 
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inference (01 syllogism). In answei to this question (the author) 
says, 


45. The foimulae have been specified under 
the head of internal inference, because by their 
lepeated consideration the distinct conception 
of what a negative judgment 1 represents inter- 
nally (as a piocess of thought) becomes thus 
also cleai to the (scrutinizing individual) himself. 

(37 15) Foimulae are scientific constiuctions The repeated oc- 
currence of their cognition, again and again, also leads the cognizing 
individual himself to a right conception of what limitation or nega- 
tion is, m the way which has been analysed just above.® (37.17). 
The meaning is the following one. By a study® (of these different) 
formulae we ourselves also in the way thus (indicated) arrive at 
understanding (what negation really means) * Therefore, since 
(the study) of the different foimulae (does not exclusively serve the 
purpose of communicating knowledge to others, but) since it also 
serves the purpose of om own analysis* of them, they have been con- 
sidered (in the chapter) devoted to internal mfeience (or inferential 
judgment) On the contmry (the methods) which are exclusively used 
to communicate with others will be necessarily examined (in the last 
chapter), as a veihal expression of inferences,® (not as a process of 
thought) 


l lymacchcda is properly limitation, contrast or distinction, but hero it is 
explained, p 37. 17, as —pratisedha. 

-Lit, p S7 IB— 17 o Consideration of the formulae etc Of the formulae 
tihtch hare been constructed m science (fii,tra) the consideration, the knowledge. 
Its repetition, its reoccurrence again and again Therefore, for (this) reason. Also 
6r himself, i. e , also for the cognmer himself Thus, in the above mentioned manner 
Of the contrast fryaiacchcda), of negation, the distmot knowledge (prafffcl arises 

The word »t» in the sense of v therefore » ip j arises 

** abhyasa 

5 praitpalh 

® pmrSrlhSnnmSna, as stated below tntn an « 

ist formulation ' P 40 18 not an hut only 
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inference will be here discussed (41 14) On the contrary, the aim 
being to explain what inference is, its essence should he elicited, and 
its cause found out 3 This cause is the three -aspected logical mark, 
(the middle term and its concomitance) which produce mfeienco either 
when cognized directly or when communicated by another (42 1). 
Therefore both the essence of the logical maik and the words by which 
it is communicated must be elucidated. The first has been done (m the 
preceding chaptei), the second will be done now. (42. 3) Hence, the fall 
meaning 2 is the following one. Oui Master (D i g n a g a) iias given the 
name of inference to propositions,® in order to suggest that (the 
methods of) expressing inference must necessarily be discussed 
(42.5). The varieties of this land of inference -.for othcis»‘ arc 
now given. 


3. It is twofold 

(42 7). ciltu means syllogism 5 It is -twofold#, i e, it has two 
vaiieties 

(42. 8). Why has it two vanetaes? 

4. Because it is diffeiantly formulated 

(42 10), Difference of foimulalion is difference m the exjaffiswe 

worda) to «■ * „1, IS.'" 

18 divided into two varieties according to a difference in J f 
ton* .1 a. words, m « the » »- «■« MWjjg 
(42 12) In oi dei to show this difference, produced by too 

of expiession, the (author) says 


x Lit -Because the essence of Terence mnet bo exph^ * ««- 

should he exphunod » 

» * •»>•« — 

— J 2 .* ‘ST. or. —to" " 

the hearers, cp *«*P J^ 1 * 10 

5 i 


hearers, cp v - 

5 parartha-enumana , ^ certain syllogism hj. > 

ef— has the mean.-g of a fo ™ 0 u ^Tdenofied with M'*'* 

«7 15 (text), here and abote, p 80 1B i 11 . jtau capacity cf >n* rctt 

cp p 87 15 (text;, n ^ rf wora6 „ competed "Ub aSf „prf to a 

'7£ xssszss 23& z ~- ~~ 
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all of them, they aie all sens tbilta, 1 1 e., objects susceptible of sense- 
perception 8 

(38 7) How is it pioved that they are all sensibiha? They are all 
sensibiha because in all these formulae there is either affirmation of 
the contradicting counterpart of the denied fact or the denial of its 
cause etc, (and the laws of Contradiction and Causation lefei to sensi- 
biha only ) 8 

(8S 10) To be sure, negation is expiessed in them either by the 
affiimation of something essentially incompatible (with the fact denied) 
etc or by the negation of its cause etc. But nevertheless, does it fol- 
low that negation refers to sensibiha only’ 

(38. 11) They refer to sensibiha only foi the following leason. In 
order to establish the subalteraation of two facts or their causal rela- 
tion, and in order to know what will contradict these relations, we 
necessarily mnst have had some experience of them, 1 e , we must have 
had some perception of their presence and some ftr pp.neo ty. 0 f their 
absence, preceded by a perception of their presence 8 Objects which 
have been alternately perceived and not perceived are necessarily per- 
ceptible 

(88 14) Consequently when incompatible and other facts are being 
denied either by the way of an affirmation of their correlative part 
oi by an elimination of their causes etc, we must know that this 
lefeis to sensibiha only, to such objects whose piesence and absence 
have been alternately observed 4 


3 upalabdhi Ictfr&ana-prapta 

<apud Mt^csTp^r theC ? 71* Sp — 

sss rr £^rr£“r w “ ^ KSiSs: 

69 U (text) g ta<>t,ms from «P«nenc« is another question, cp p . 

a" “ Mea » 8 <« 8 * of.leca- 

ed of them the negation (refers to obf efts! ° ■ |( faots ) tlle negation is expresa- 
the perceptible, therefore it is indnflrf m con * hons of cognition of 

thatthis^onlrtope^^He^rr:^^ 

ca haB meaning oi cause (38 8) Became TZTT"* ° H " e alS0 **“ WDrd 
l I .Because negation is expiessed by affirmation 
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(Example). As e, g., Space 1 

<®»r Prato* But to ™ d! of speecb ere a 
(Conclusion. They are impermanent), 

T 71 d T8rgence IS Produced by the feet that the one is 
and the other is not a product 8 

(42.22). If the (pnwia /acw) meaning expressed in both these 
syllogisms is different, how are we to understand that (the conclusion 

“ 3 ‘ 8 ’ * bat) they “P 1 * 88 4116 (connection) 

m its threefold aspect? 1 


1 Space (aiaSa) „ a reahty (iasf« 0 r dkorw) only m HlnaySna where 
it is entered into the catalogne of Entia as asamslrta-Mama K 1 slang nth 
nirotf/ia or Nirvana which m these Buddhistic schools represents a lifeless reality. 
Tie MahaySmstic schools and the intermediate school of the SanMntiltas did sot 
admit the reality of eternal, nochanging (aeamtlria) dements, because they did 
not fit in their definition of reality Bat although unreal, Space could be used es s 
negative example to confirm a universal major premise For negative examples the 
rale is laid down that costs aiastu co laidharmya-irslanla lsynfc, cp text, 
p 87 8 Jn the Brahmamcal systems akaia means Cosmical Ether, it is cither eae 
and indivisible or atomic and entering in the composition of material bodies 

3 The methods of Agreement uud Diflbrcnce have been established by J S Mill 
in European Logic as methods of experimental inquiry. They ere treated under the 
same heading by Sigwart, op cit H 477 ff But A Bain, Logic*, II 61, calls 
the Method of Agreement — otic universal or fundamental mode of proof for all 
connections whatever, for ali kinds of conjunctions!) The same, no doubt, npplicx 
to its corollary, the Method of Difference It is in this generalized fanetioo that we 
meet both methods in Indian Logio. They are used not only for singling out the 
cause of an event, hnt also for establishing the limits of every notion Since those 
methods are methods of Induction, it is clear that Indian Logic, cspccfillr its 
Buddhist variety, considers every process by whiclf anything is inferred as consisting 
of an Induction followed by a Deduction This is, according to J S Mill, op ml , 

1. 282, the ituniversol type of ths reasoning process# which «is nlnays susceptible 
of the form, and mnst be thrown into it when assurance of scientific aceiiracj - is 
needed and desired# The methods of Concomitant Variations (prstt/nye-bMo- 
Wieditna or tai-vtkSra^ikSnlca) and of Residues (fesifnumons) are very often 
discussed in Indian Logie, in the Nyaya, the Vaises ifrn ond m Pr ssmaccsfs, 
but they arc not given the fundamental importance of the first two me * 
and are not put on the same level Both methods arc alreadi mentioned in 
NySya-sntras, I 1 84-36, op below p 120 n 6 
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perceived. Their contradiction mth something else, their causal relation 
(to something else), their snbaltemation* it is impossible (to imagine) 
Therefore it is impossible to ascertain what is it they contradict, and 
■whataie they causally lelated to. 8 For this reason contradicting facts 
(causes and effects) are fit to be denied only after their observation 
has been recurrent 8 Theiefoie, since the impossibility of conti adiction 
or of causal lelation is established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they lefer to objects which alternately are perceived and non- 
perceived Those which are open to both (perception and non-per- 
ception aie called sensibiha), they aie necessaiily capable of being 
experienced Theiefoie, negation refers only to objects of possible 
experience. l * * 4 5 (39.1) The following is the meaning. Conta adiction, Cansa- 
hty. Subalternation are necessarily based upon negative jud- 
gments, (.upon non perception of sensibilm) (39. 2) Contradiction 13 
realized when on the presence 8 of one term we distinctly cognize the 
absence of the othei. Causal l elation is established when the fact which 
we accept as the result is absent, if another fact which we accept as 
cause is also absent. Subalternation is established when it is piecisely 
known that on the absence of the teim which is admitted to possess 


greater extension the less extensive term is definitely absent 
We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension (and 
comprehension of oui concepts) are founded on Negation The (compa- 
rative) extension (of the terms tree and Asoka) is fixed when we know 
that, if on a certain place there are no trees, there are also no 
Asokas (39 6) The knowledge of the absence of something is always pro- 
duced only by the repudiation of an imagined pi esence (39. 7). Therefore, 
if we remember (some cases) of Conti adiction, of Causality or of different 
extension, we needs must have m our memory some negative experi- 
ence (Negation is) the foundation of our concept of non-existence 
which is underlying 0 our knowledge of (the laws) of Contradiction, of 


l Lit , p 88 21 t And absence of the contained (the term of lessor extension) 
when there is absence of the container (the term of greater extension)» 

a Lit, p 88 22 ((Therefore for the cause of non-establishment of the contra- 
dicting, of the relation of cause and effect and of non-existence (of the snbaltern]» 
(according to Dh) The real meaning is probably < because the absence of the con- 
tradicting and of causal relation is not established » 

8 Lit p 88 22 KCan bo negatived contradicting (facts) etc only when they 
i possess perception and non-perception » 

4 drSySnSm eia 

5 Bammdht in the sense of presence (not nearness as in sutra I 18) 

8 tt saya. 
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(of the denied objects) and (a source of the corresponding) purposive 
actions. 1 * Now, what may be the essence and what the function of a, 
negation of non-sensibilta^ 3 

48 Negation of objects inaccessible (to expe- 
rience) is the source of problematic reasoning, 
since its essence is exclusive of both dnect and 
indirect knowledge 

(39.21) An object can be inaccessible in three respects, in time, 
in space and in essence Negation regarding such objects is a source 
of problematic reasoning. 8 What is the essence of such reasoning? 
It is repudiation of both direct and indirect knowledge 4 This means 
that they are not (knowledge at all, because) the essence (of know- 
ledge is to be an assertory) i elation between cognition and its 
object 5 * 

(40.1) However, cognition 0 proves the existence of the cognized, 
therefoie it would he only natural to expect that absence of cognition 
would be a pi oof of the absence of the cognized’ 7 (This question) is 
now answered. 

49 When theie are altogether no means of 
cognition, the non-existence of the object can- 
not he established 

(40. 4). When a cause is absent the result does not occur and 
when a fact of wider extension is absent, its subordinate fact is 
likewise absent But knowledge is neither the cause nor the extensive 
feet, in regard of the object of cognition. Therefore, when both the 
ways of cognition (the direct and the indirect one) are excluded, 8 this 


1 abhSta-ujniahdrn 

- adriya, l e objects unimaginable as present to the senses 

s samSaya-hetiij i. e , doubtful reasons or non-judgments 

4 praiyaksa-tmumam 

* jilana-jiieya-siabMia 

G pramdna 

■ This was the opinion of the Naiy3jikas and of European science up to the 
time of Sigwart 

8 It is clear from this passage thatmjpralrfta^rtWirmpralarsa.r tipralrtta= 
deSa-ma-stabhSta.vtpralrpa refers to metaphysical entities which areeot mo de- 
clared to be uncognizable by their nature =na jilSnarfeya.stdbMva, they are 
(incognizable neither by sense-perception^ofindnya, nor by inference =pTaiyak* a . 
antmana-nn rffj -la? sana. op. KnmalaSila, p 476 S The example of such a meta- 
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»f Z ^“'(."TsiTa ft”’"* < ”" ‘ bs “‘> 

the invariable mwmtlnc ™ las 1 T b ' 

«» subject JlSSSSiS-r “T * *■ 
neuce» (to be quite wexisZTZl* ( < } expo- 

horns fen the WW^? g) T ascertamed b 7 «H«b The 

nevertheless tlu>v J» * b baTe sndeed Bever fae en perceived by vision 
nevertheless they are imaginable, and this is the evidence owing towhJ 

“2 2; I se , ( , y “emating) horns aw indeed an evidence 

h f h \ ° f a D ° n ' EnS hM a pmcUcBl mhc ( for 0BT 

purposive actions) and it is exclusively founded on our capacity to 
imagine their existence and then to repudiate that suggestion This 

1 L,t / P _ 44 8 ~ 4 * Concomitance a necessaiy presence (Mom eta) of tbs 
embracer < pyapala ) there and the presence of the embraced (vySpya) neoessanly 
there {tatra. eca)», e g , in the judgment, or the dednebon, othe Aiota M a tree* 
coneomitance requires the necessary presence of the term of greater ei tension, the 
« embracers, othe trees, with the subaltern, ox embraced Agofca, but it may be also 
onnd outside the Asokas, in other trees, whereas Asoka, the term of greater com- 
prehension and lesser extension, is necessarily present among trees only, not among 
non-trees Beduced to Aristotle's phrasing this rule means that a universal affirmo- 
tive judgment is not convertible otherwise tin n per accident Kow, the negative 
judgment, or negative deduction, in its basis form, is not a tautology of the fonn 
“there is no jar because there is nones, but it is a dednebon of the form a there is 
no jar because there is a bare places It tB a cognition of an underlying ptnnt- 
lnstant of reality and this makes it a true cognition or judgment (mftojra) The 
term «a bare places [driya -amtpnJahdhi) is greater m comprehension and less m 
extension than the affirmation of non-Ens which ia deduced from it, since there me 
other non-Ens’es which are not associated with a bare place [adrSya-amiyalabih!) 
transcendental objects, unimaginable concretely, cp Sutra II 48 — J9 Cp H Berg- 
son, op at, p 318— nDe I’abolition (= drSya-anupalabdhi) & la nSgahon 
(== «5*t» »t£), gm est nne operation plus g4n£rale, il n’y a qu’nn pass 

s Lit , p. 44 4 «The 'example is the sphere t/natya) of proof (pramdnalcstab- 
lishmg concomitances It is clear that the example performs the part of Indnciion 
from pancnlar instances, pramana thus has the meaning of evidence, of an ascertai- 
ned fact, pramana-siddkam irairnpyam means concomitance established upon a8CCr * 
tamed facts or upon experience {avtsamiSda), irsta, dariena corresponds to oor 
experience, pramanena ntieita, or sometimes pramSna simply, means an ests '■ 
shed feet, induction from particular facts, cp the meaning of this term in p “ » 

61. 10, 80 21, 81. 1—2, 81 20, 88 U etc , cp below p li7 a 7 , 
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SYLLOGISM. 

§ 1. Definition and yarietieb. 

(41 l) Between the two classes ofmfeience, (internal) «foroneselfi> 
and (verbal) «for otheis », the fiist has been explained. The (author) now 
proceeds to explain the second. 

1 Infeience «for othcrs» (oi syllogism) con- 
sists in communicating the three aspects of the 
logical mark (to others). 

(41.3). Communicating the three aspects of the logical mark, 
l. e, (the logical maik appeals here also in) three aspects 1 which 


l The three ospectB aro those mentioned m oh. II, sfitrn 6— T Its first aspect 
(H 8) corresponds to the minor premise (palsa-dharmatta), its second aspect 
(II. 6) - to the major (anuiyn), and its thud aspect (II 7) — to the contraposition 
of the major premise It will ho noticed that, although the tree aspects of the logi- 
cal mark are the same in internal inference and in syllogism, their order is diffe- 
rent Inference starts with the minor premise and ascends to a g eneralisatio n cor- 
roborated by examples, it looks more like a process of Induction Syllogism, on the 
other hand, starts with a general statement in the major premise, whether positive 
or negative, and then proceed, to its application m a particular case It represents 
Deduction, although the examples are always mentioned as a reference to the in- 
ductive process by which the major premiss has been established In the third 
posthumous edition of his monumental work on Logik. the late Prof B Erdman 
has decided to reverse the traditional order of the premises ,n all syllomstos 
traditional order of beginning with the miyor premise is m Ltaidic- 

thonghu fn 6«rThflT :l0n ^ t3!e PremSeS “ the h ™S P^ess of formulated 
2 “ , l<1 h8 hooted as a process of thought also 

occupies the second place. J0r pTemise anfl **>• ™>nor premise 
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lying before the eyes of the observer. (44 12) Although it is «some# 
place, but that place alone is the object of a negative purposive action 
which is present to the observer, not any other place (Ajar) sstefyng 
to the conditions of perceptibility 1 means a jar which can he imagined 
as perceived. 3 (44. 13) The manner in which anon-existrag jar a placed 
by imagination in all the necessary conditions of perceptibility has 
been explained above 3 

(44. 16). In order to give the formula of an analytical reasoning 4 
According to the Method of Agieement 5 the (author) says — 


10. The analytical reasoning can be expressed 
according to the same (method) 

(44.17). Just as the negative deduction has been formulated 
according to (the method of) Argeement, jnst bo will an analytical de- 
duction now be formulated accordmdg to thiB same (method) 

11. (Major premise) Every thing that exists 
is momentary. 

(Example) Just as a jai (representing a 
compact chain of momentary existences) 
(Minoi premise. The sound exists) 
(Conclusion It is a chain of momentary 

existences). 

This is the foimula of a simple (unqualify ) 
analytical deduction 

(44 19). «What exists", i. e , existence, is JJJ 

is momentary", ne, momentanness is pre . there is nothing 
thing,, are mseited for emphasis. All is ^permanent, ^ 

which is not impermanent. What is no existence" 

and heyond impermanence, Nereis o J ^ ecessarl jy dependent on 
(44.21) Thus it is declared that existence 
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mark possesses these thiee aspects and they are being expressed, (i-C- 
communicated) Expression is (an expedient) through which some thing 
is being expiessed 01 communicated. (41, 5). And wliat is this (expedient) ’ 
Propositions. 1 Indeed the tluee aspects of the logical mark arc com- 
municated to others by propositions. Therefore it is called -.inference 
for otheis*. 

(41 7) An objection is raised Has not infeience been defined as 
(a variety) of knowledge, (viz. as indirect cognition)’ How is it then 
that it is now said to consist of propositions’ The (authoi) answeis, — 
(propositions aie given the name of an inference) — 

2. Metaphorically, (by naming) tlic cause instead 
-of the effect 

(41 101. When the thieefold logical mark lias been expressed (in 
propositions, the peison to whom it has been communicated) retains 
them in memory, and his memory produces an inference (in him) Of 
this inference the propositions expressing the logical mark are the 
indirect 2 cause (through his memorv) Thus the prepositions are the 
cause and the inference the result, theie is a metaphor, an imputation 
of the latter upon the former. (41.12> By dmt of such a metaphor 
propositions are called inference, (whereas tlicv really are its) cause. 
This means that they are an inference metaphorically, not in the 
literal’ application of the term (41 13) Noi should it he supposed 
that uhatsoevei is capable of being indirectly indicated by the woid 


and negative, which correspond to the pait performed m modern European logic by 
Induction Thus the fall form of the Buddhist syllogism will be represented in the 
following example, 

1) Major premise Wheresoever there is smoke there is also fire, e g, in the 
kitchen where both are piesent, or in water where there is no smoke, becaus there 
can he no fire 

2) Minor premise and conclusion combined There is here snch a smoke indi- 
cating the presence of fire 


The ultimate result is an inferred judgment {mScmja = aHhynmsaya), i c, 
a reference of a mental construction to n point- instant of external reality Israta- 
hana —paramSrtha-sat) 

1 vacima V?e see that the question which has been so long debated in Euro- 
pean, especially in English, logic, to the question whether logic is concerned with 
judgments °r with propositions, is here dearly solved by a distinction between what 
is the part of a thonght-prooess and what the part of its verbal expression 

2 paramporaya 

8 vmlJiya 
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12. Tlie formula of an analytical syllogism with 
a middle term which is differentiated by a quali- 
fication existentially identical with it, is $he 
following one — 

(M a j o i premise). Whatsoever has an ori- 
gination is impermanent 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc.). 

(Minor premise), (The soundB of our 
speech possess origination) 

(Conclusion) (The sounds of our speech 
arc impermanent) 

(45. 5). « Origination >i means assuming one’s own essence 1 The 
words n what has an origination)! express the subject (of the major pre- 
mise). The words uis impermanent)) express the predicate Thus the 
invariable concomitance of everything having an origination with imper- 


manence is expressed 

(45.7). This is a formula whose tatsan d’&te 1 (as compared wim 
the preceding one) consists in a special qualification which (however) 
,s existentially identical, 8 essentially the same, (as the preceding one> 
An entity is called ..having an origination* when contrasted 
bcginmngloss entities, (winch is the same as permanent, eteraa 
ties). When we wish to give expression to a contrast mdependen 


meat of the Buddhists, the adiocates of &e Mimapsaka 

of Existence. The realistic NaiyHyAas and YaiSepkas, from ^ 

theory of eternal sounds of speech, deduce e uon-c ^ u e also ad' 

that they are products and even u ilful . ™ ^ general idea of 

sL'-r/rassri^si-----' 

= fertru (the sentence is here omitted, in the Tib transl , cp p 

shitukrtya <h. two dit&rent meanings of the 

s We have noticed above, trend P ' > 8 d d csnsaftou and iea^ 

term siaMute, m ^WiS^pfatiiavdha propc rty». f-sutra 

i-. where it excludes causation and moans j, aT e a farther 

xflBwehad scaWSeu-oidctu meaning ^” rty , a divided in 

Sw • f “"“1””"“ 
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5. (Method) of Agreement and (method) of Dif- 
ference. 

(42. 14). To agree means to possess the same attribute. The (cor- 
responding) condition is agreement To disagree means to possess a 
different attribute Difference is the condition of one who possesses attri- 
butes which do not agree. (42. 16). When theie is an agreement, produced 
by (the common possession of) the logical leason (middle term), bet- 
ween the subject 1 of the conclusion and the similar cases 2 (from 
which the positive form of the general proposition is drawn by induc- 
tion), we call it Agreement. But when theie is a contrast, produced by 
the logical mark, (between the subject and the examples, 1 e., when 
the examples are negative), we call it the method of Difference 

(42.16). Out of these two (methods, the method of Agreement) 
consists m propositions proving 3 this agreement (directly), as e. g. — 

(Major premise) (All) products 4 are impermanent 

(Example). Just as a jar (etc.) 

(Minor premise). The sounds of speech are such 
products 

(Conclusion They are impermanent). 

(42. 18) . The directly expressed meaning is here the agreement 
between the subject of the inference (or minor term) and the similar cases 5 
(the jars etc.), an agreement on behalf of the fact that both are pro- 
ducts. 

(42. 19) . But when the (pmiw facia) expressed meaning is disagree- 
ment, we call it (the method) of Difference, as e. g. — 


1 eadhya-dharmtn. 

0 drstanta-dharmm; the agreement ib, more precisely, between two substratums 
(dharmm) upon which concomitant qualities {dharma} have been superimposed by 
constructive thought 


s taihana-iaLya, or simply lakya, is the term more closely corresponding to 
our syllogism, as a complex of propositions proving something-, when the method of 
agreement is used, the analogy, between the given case and those oases from which 
generalization is drawn, is expressed directly (ablndkega), the prma-faeie m«,m ng 
is agreement. When the method of difference is resorted to, iatpnmafaote meaning 
is divergence, the examples are negative, but the result ie the same. 

4 Mala corresponds to what in Hlnayona to called samlrta or eamslSra, 
e. g , in aratyal sane sanislarah. ' 

*Lit, « between the two possessors (dlarmtnoh) of the sraular and of the 
interred qualities d 


8 



12-1 


-*««■? tbfaim: or jwjgic 


f T ir Tr U ‘ Ic( “ le U * h,,v " that ™ nnnmlita conco- 

.etUnct nettie-n cury pro tart and imp-rmanonec. This is tbefo nnnla 

1 ;\ tU ana, ?’ ,: 7 I »*■*'« *tfk m additional Oucidenfal) qualification* 
VA • (, , u.iHf'U»i' , n» mean- characteristic. ,\n nnahtical reason 



aceompa- 

r«d l. e fli'r-ri.T(- , (V T.Ii/rJ, 1 1 ml <pparate from the oljcet itsdt, 

• itt* ti'ro t <(Ti mptm-d by a rhireclrr/dic which is separate Lg, 
- ii-inditt <■ ^ a jim| cr mine, iln!i"*oartd»’ i« a namebt \i hicli he jS 
rfi irfrtwoi thruuirh b-'ib hi* tar* which art not bejond biro, »Tbe 
‘<1 n r r of a brindled row » i<, « ttvnr bt which he is charactcnrcd br 
fthe "<**; leu! :l ihvartpri* tic of *fi<- owni r.-hip) of a brindled coir which 
< ii t b'jPtid hint (t'< !*•} 5fmiforlv the word «eti«icnce» is a simple 
<h ictfttiot* I of e fvCi > Itasiair <>riein-ltan» h (a designation of tie 

* inn f.v*i through a characteristic which <loe= not differ from it «A 
j.-nit-rt* if a ilrrefb n<tir (of the «amr f-set) through something 
(pdihttK’iil), thit he h-jond it, (lit. through its eau'es) 

(4* 2»H The fn'Mimc objection fuill he perhaps made) lathe 
evmjde "f tli>‘ -nvner of a brindled cew« there are wo words 
exprt't'iUir the *ji’-~Iit*ca*i , ‘<n fid Duadatta), the word brindled and the 
v.oid fun. Ju i!ic riampli (ra prodect is impenmneitt*) n sing' 8 
, pro li.it i is a*»*l n it bout any quahhrations. (Bow can it represent a 
ifa'Oii'i r The answer i' us follovr c 

tt. iA product- means an existence (ncwcd as 
. unie thin?, which for its own concretisation is 


j rrcr. it i, <orI* i to la the leu * u i« preterm conprehenwon ^ 
f .*u |t>V< < 0 tl-va the latlfr (tli* rySfilo) Tht* Wild aean that the 
, ,U rindur'* w tin,- rrrwraU « ronTeriiWc per neidoi', that momentt J 
Z Z-mci whirl; art, n«t r roJoci«, bat tnm W 128 it roans il« baft — 

,nt ^r p T»^Tohr M .*haddrere-.«eofU,a coad.ooa M 

<• fartrnia ’J ««■-■*< &££££!*■ 

n W .« tmdoction of Ubarmotlira dots not refer 

iuwn b Bpw*l| two f«t that tte.ro; 

hwe 


SS ? «t espretitd bat »n*re«ood, P 63 1-2 
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6. There is no vntual difference between the 
two (meanings). 

(43. 2). The meaning is the aim (of the syllogism), the real fact which 
must he expressed by it, the fact concerning which both the syllogisms 
are drawn. (43. 3). There is no difference whatsoever in the fact which 
they aim at establishing. 1 * * Indeed, (the aim) is to express a logical con- 
nection 1 which (always has) a threefold aspect. For that purpose both 
(methods) are used. (Although they represent) two (different methods), 
they express (just the same fact of one) logical connection having 
three aspects The idea 8 which they should express is just the same. 
From this side there is no difference whatsoever. 

(43. 6) But then, indeed, we would neither expect any difference 
in expression? It is answered (that there is no difference) — 

7. Except the difference of formulation 

(43. 8) Formulation is verbal expression. Except a difference 
merely verbal, there is no other difference, no difference in the aim. 8 
(43.9). The meaning is the following one. The pnma facte mea- 
ning 4 is one thing, the aim for which it is used another one. 
The expressions differ so fox the ptima facie meaning is concerned, 
but regaidmg the (aim) for which they are used there is no diffe- 
rence. (43. 10). Indeed, when the (direct or positive) concomitance has 
been expressed (m the major premise), its contraposition follows 
by implication The method (of this contraposition) will be explained 
later on 5 * * And likewise, when the converted (i e, contraposed) con- 
comitance has been expressed, its positive form follows by implication. 
(43 11) Thus it is that the threefold logical reason which should be 
expressed remains unchanged Indeed the implied meaning does not 
always change when the words expressing it are different. (43. 12). 
For if we have two propositions. «the fat Devadatta does not eat at 
day-tane» and «the/af Devadatta eats at mght»,® although the direct 


i Lit « Between both no difference whatsoever from the aim (prayojanaCjn. 

* Imga. 

* prayajam 

* riblttdhega. 5 Cp. sltra HI. 28 ff 

4 This is the usoal example of the method of Necessary Implication (artha- 

fatfa), a method of proof very mnoh in vogue in the school of MlmHipsakas They 

applied it wherever the consequence seemed to them immediate and Quite nnavm- 

cable [anyathanupapatttyy 

The NsiySyikas reduced a: 

s'- 


the contrary being simply impossible {sambhaut-abhava) 
tl such cases to simple inferences in which one proposi- 
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3assr.sis.—ssi 

mijor ones, as a g. t the expression «mvariably deoentW „„ Tn1 
* I0ni> 1 « *— of the analytical 

!mTT tl. an m i dlcatl0n of an addltl0Dal (aca “) «*** 

tnllhlJc l d pi03acts ^ 6 - I3 > ^0 sonnds of on 

speech vary aecordmg as the causes (producing them) change Their cor 
ditions or causes being diffeient, being variable, they have themselra 
of 1 changing concomitantly, according as the conditions vary. 

' ‘ ^ lus ^ rom that the sound is vnrnble, dependent on i 

change In its causes, it is deduced that it is a product Erom the fad 
that it "invariably depends on volition » its impermanence is deduced, 
(46. 16). In the fiist instance the words "concomitantly with a change 
m the causes » and m the second the word «vohtion» express snch 
qualifications which are additional (to tho fact adduced as a reason) 

(46. 17) We have thus shown that there can he a threefold diffe- 
rence m framing the analytical reason, it may he simple, essentially and 
accidentally determined This wehave insisted upon in order that no one 

1 praiiatna-anatartyalaiia This attribute is introduced here by lib as an 
instance allnded to by tho word Sit of the antra, bnt in the test commented upon 

by Yinltadcva it was included in tho sUtra 

3 srabham-httoh prayogah 

1 bfttma-vtgcsam-stabhawablnihaym. 

4 praiyaya condition and tarana cause are here used synonymously 

* Wo find the method of Concomitant Yannlions for the first tune applied m 
Indian Philosophy in the A bh-ios a, I 46, (cp YSII 2 . 28 ), where it appears ondsr 
the name of lai-vtlara-iikarttia, i e , ■ the fact of (this thing) undergoing a change 

when there le a change in that thing a It is there applied as a proof of the con- 
nection between the senses and feeling, i e, bb we can put it, between tie brain 
and tbo mind European logicans will be perhaps astonished to see that a similar 
statement of Prof A. Bain, Logie 3 4 , II 03, was anticipated by Vasnbandhn 
They will perhaps be still more astonished when they hare folly realised the 
implications of the fact that the Bnddbzsts were lead to this conclusion by the * n 1 
■conceptions of Causation (pralitya-mmntpSia = aswn suit tiam bhaustt} of w i 
the psycho-physical parallelism is an illustration Indian philosophy has ™ 
abandoned the anthropomorphic view of Causality at a very early date, and rap a- 
ced it by the idea of what in mathematics is died a function, cp taj Nirr n > 
p 89 £, praiyaya-Wttia-lhtiiita is of course just the same as toi-m " 
ISntm and Yaoaspatimidra thinks that we must interpret u P 0eS ' a ls ls 

3 18 as iaMo-Mcia-pralyaya. Of course the Method "fCancomiant 
not treated here as a separate method, in coorimshon with ^ loof 

methods of Agreement and Difference, it appears here as a meow « 
subordinate to thejnethod of-Agreement. 
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9. (Major premise). Wheresoever we do not 
perceive the presence of a representable 
thing, we exhibit corresponding behavionr 
towards it. 

(Example) Just as when we fail to per- 
ceive another thing known from experience 
to be quite unexisting, though representable, 
e. g, the horns on the head of a hare etc. 

(Minor premise) On a certain place we do 
not perceive the presence of a jar which is 
representable. 

(Conclusion. We behave without expecting 
to find it there ) 1 


(43 21) «A thing (known) to be essentially perceptible»,* i. e., a 

thing which can be imagined as perceived, and «is not perceived » 

these words represent the subject 3 (of the major premise), it is the 
fact of the absence of a cognition of something representable* (43.22). 
This is a case when we are justified to behave in accordance with its non- 
existence,® l e , we can take action knowing that it is absent (44. l). Thus 
it is stated that the feet of not perceiving (the presence) of a represen- 
table object is necessarily associated with the possibility of negative 
purposive action towards it This means that a representable object 
not being perceived affords an opportunity for a corresponding nega- 
tive action 3 (44 2). Now, the statement that the logical reason is 
necessarily associated with its consequence is a statement of invariable 
concomitance, this is according to the definition — invariable conco- 
mitance (between a subject and its predicate or a reason and its 


1 Lit , p 43 18-20 « Wiaf, being contained m the essence of perception, is 

of aon-Ens-Mm?; Jnst as soro otter 

_ ~ The word la liana is here rendered in Tib by na-bva — farm _ . 

* wr-va^ima, thus 

mta ' 1 c • “ ob J Mt not transcend the iinjtiof L 

” T Sgft - — h * 

* drlya. 

the (object) for non-En^S;, ° f ^ of 
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§ 3. ASAXiTTltAli DEDHCHOKS AIRE DEDTJOTIONB OF 
COEXISTENCE. 


(46. 21) Follows the question, can these analytical reasonings be 
used when the connection of the reason (with the deduced property) 
is already known or when it is not known? In order to show, that 
they must he used in such cases where the connection (of the subject 
and the predicate) is already known, (the author) says — 

17. All these attributes (which are given as) 
reasons 1 (for the dednction of corresponding 
predicates) should he conceived (as logical rea- 
sons) for deducing only such predicates* whose 
necessary dependence on nothing bat (the pre- 
sence of) the reason is established by proofs, 1 
(whatsoever they may be) suiting every spe- 
cial case 

(47. 3) They are called reasons, since they prove (the presence of 
something else), and they also are attributes, since they inhere in 


dfiarmofi, end YScaspatimisra, Icco «t, p SIS, identifies * 
to lie Boddbist -law of otherness. 

triad, everr variation in time, place and character mate tho 
object, cp above notes on p 8 The Buddhists start vnth 
non-eternity of the sounds of speech from their conception a 

in general as a run of momentary events bavrng only apparent stebiWj, 
proceed in order to refer to the « fact of 

comitant variability, 41 dependence on a WnivBvikas and fie 2 s «®d S 1 
arguments correspond to the S* argument of the : h _JJ ^ win tie Boa- 
are contained m then: first one (a*r=l5ro?<™) The™ the second 

directly (utabMvcna) the third and dependence on the 

captions, existence, origination, «£*•* 46 to ‘ 

Jl are analytically connected, m the Indian sense M ine it™ ^ ^ ft( others 

includes all the others, it is '^“mtension of all these attributes are 

which are its subalterns The eartenso S3 {text^ transJ 

w of Succ«sion« causation 

l redhano-dharmSh. above p 44 8(textl<? 

s promts* * he rean^wvaleutof drftanw, P 

p 147 n 7- 
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alone is the evidence. (44.8). By this proposition (containing a refe-,,' 
rencc to the evidence proving Ac general law), we mast he satisfied 
that the invariable concomitance is (My) expressed. 

(44.9) After having established the general concomitance (in tire 
major premise), the (author) now proceeds to state its application 9 
to the subject (in the minor premise). He says «and we do not 
perceive (the presence of a jar somewhere on a definite place)*. A place 
is one (definite) place on earth. It is a just this place* because it 
is distinguished from other places. 9 One definite place means the 
place upon which (there is no jar). «Somewhcre» means a place 


1 Lit, p 14. 0 — 8. o Dot by evidence (jjramonena), by non-perception of the ima- 
gined, it « known to be fit for non-Ens-deallng. The hare-horn is the first (example) 
of on object of a non-Ens-dcaling, it ii so expressed. On the hare-horn eta., indeed, 
the non-Ens-dcaling is proved by evidence to depend on nothing hot non-perception 
of the imagined Just from this evidence*, fata era pramanat — is a separate sen- 
tence — The boras of a bare or of a donkey, the son of a barren woman, a lotos flo- 
wer in the sky are the osnal examples of absolute unrealities. They differ from the 
absent jar which is a contingent unreality. The anther lays stress on the fact that 
eren absolute unrealities are representable and have some negative importance In 
guiding onr purposive actions, this being the test of reality. It is real »»*«■■<■«, {t 
Is not nothing (turcAo), became nothing could net guide onr actions even negatively. 
Bm it is not a reality am grams (torfnmfornm), as the realists maintain, it is 
Imagining [drip a) Untmapnsblo are metaphysical entities, e. g., TUmMIm m 
Nlrripa in their MaMyAnlstle conception (sarnufloiram Ay adriyam, p.71.8). 
Mails v.idt, foi.Tfi— 77, expatiates on this example as proving that negative behari- 
onr (osmf-rporaASra) has no other logical reason, hc^no other necessary reason 
than imaginanon of a thing absent or unreal. Others, saya he, hare maintained that 
Uic »bic n« of a^ rcvpUon tghap^ifi^^Mg^ tio fm tW vedoaotD(me |t 

^ * flc “ b » t « * nsc the Jar for fetching water (foie. 

.J!" 1 r* nt T a * fw • T#nto ® oneself of the idea of a non- 
to practical life. Bat these farts of uon-exm eace are either fimnlo nothings ftoc- 

w T* {andm) ,Dd «• i9 « « influence «S enSU^ 

Owffyoprar=pory»d5M) which is 
^* b0Tr ' P *cr tmto-peweption, when the pettepnud Jod- 

thw ut ^ * ** manK ' B « **« «« facts rfTpeekfng of 

, vi, . f*’ the ehwnt J»r, and the fact of doing something else than fet- 

iro Tt SM l^ > tbt mMm ’ «“* *•«*«* a prsetieal cot 
M M,d ft U,8 *» M** ** Po^«i»e action, 

V nrT W - " «*>“ <« « *&%«* «« 
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cognition of an unobserved fact and fT” ,S ’ “*“*■ to prodace ae 
ascertainment of tbe “stimL " " JDSt (what 18 »■» W 
(47. 30} First of „n Z® “ w,,ftWe “““mitence with the late 
the presence of onr’loofMl 1116111111111117 Stap t> * e »“« be cerlwn Due 

•o find) «SS?S1.‘TS?2 : 

- — r a 0 ' “• «5ke:2e; 

s fr? “ “■ , ” m -™* — s 

Any object Frodnced (according to cansal Jaws} is non-etemal 

mv }„ * l! ' , thRt We an connect tlus emewl record with the 
given particular case — 

Tlat causal origin which is a charactenstic of the sounds of our 
speech necessarily coexists with the attribute of non-eiennty 
(47. 33). Between these (two premises, the major) contains tho mne- 
momc record, it is a knowledge of the logical reason (and its concomi- 
tance, acquired by whatsoever evidence). The syllogism (proper is 
contained in the next step, when we in the minor premise) assert 1 * * * 5 that 


1 badhalcna pramanena We take pramffna hero as meamag drstfinta as m 

44 4, 61 10, 80 21, 81 1-2, 81 20-21, 86 11, 87 6 Bgysl-t&sab, f 55, 

explains it as meaning that the denial of on analytical judgment is impossible, 

since it would be a contradiction, r eternal (i e , immutable) substances cannot pro- 
duce anything, since they cannot be efficient, neither gradually, nor at ones* cp 
Served, p 21 — 24. Another verification, according to the same author, wonld be 
a reference to the Buddhist doctrine of Universal Momentannes — rog-yod fens t- 
«ns hrg-pa. ran-tj\ no-bo-C\d-diijrjt#-m hbrel-te The author of Pramana-TSrtila- 
nlaipkfira (Rgyan-mkhan-po), Prsjllkoragnpta, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo,vol 
29—100, thinks that this dootrme is an extra ordinary intuition of great men 
(anSsraaa-jflSna of Mohtttmas) which cannot be arrived at in the ordinary say 
According to RgyaNthsab, sntra HT 17 suggests (evidently in the words ynffiff- 
snatn-jiromajtnth) that tbe usual methods of induction indicated in stirs H <id 
(sapaUe sattoam eta etc.) do not apply in these oases, thBt the reasoning starts 
here with tho general proportion — go-hyed-du-hgyur-ba hbrtl-ba tbsai mas WcS- 
du-cfiud-yia to bltas-ya = gamala-bMta-snmbansitta-pmnanri praTtti-apdta Thus 
we would have hero, according to the author of tho AlamkSra, erattoaa ashen 
independent of any previous induoimn* (cp. J S Mill, Uogie, bock If, cb, 2, 9 *) 
This however is not the general new MallavSdl has here a lacnna. 

! Lit n remember a. Kgyal-tbsab, f S6, meations that tho mteipretaticn 
of the syUogiBm here as two acts of memory belongs to Pharmottara, (the awar 
premise is usually represented as a jadgment by analogy, cp Tit p, p 40 ) 
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18 SO. Because (what we />»]? « 
reason} is just the fact tilttl! an analytical 
natural outflow of the tie pre< * lcat s is a 
side it) , reaS0B ' < not a faa ‘ ont- 

latter. The under”™' essence of «• 

Of the former.® contained in the essence 

rasSswJS Tw n al0ae re P resentB Cthe analytical 
reason s), essence* «Snch (connection) alone, means the established 

fact of a necessary concomitance (of the logical predicate) with every 
case where the property representing the reason is present. rftepre- 
sents its essence, means, belongs to the essence of the attribute 
representing the leason. Indeed, wherever a feet is dedneed which is 
necessarily inherent in every instance of the reason, it ib necessarily 
(comprehended) in the essence of the latter. No other (property can 
be so deduced) 


means a satisfactory answer to lie accusation of legging the question Yinita- 
deva s introduction, p 90. 14 fF, is much more reasonable According to hint snira 
Hf 18 answers tie question wly is it fiat tie deduced property here follows (on tbe 
mere fact of tie presence of) tie atfnbnte representing the logical reason? And 
tie answer ifi then quite natural, vis. because in reality (V. adds dnot-s imuiss 
t asitdaSj as in sOtra HI 20 which he omits) tie dedneed property is already 
contained in the reason 


i Lit , p. 47. 17 — 18. elf thns the tie of the deduced (sadhya) with the rea- 
son (sadhana) must be ascertained, why is it that the following, which o certain, 
of the deduced from the feet (dSarna) (representing) tie reason, is sought for? 
He eays . » 

s Iat, stttras HI 18—22 cBecause just thre (following upon the mere reason) 
is its (the reason's) essence (19) And because this essence (of the reason] is the 
reason. (20) Because in reality they are identical (21) Because the noa-appeanng 
when this appears is not its essence (22) And because of the possibility of diver- 
gences — Sutra HI 20 is omitted by Viultadeva, but the word tastutas is added 


m antra ITT 18 

* svdbliSut here in tbe sense of essential property as indicated above Hus 
means that the proposition cAsoia is a tree* is susceptible only of a ameraoptr 
attUens, the SimlapS is vrlsastathavS, hut irlsah is not SmSapS-tocbhamh, the- 
refore the sutra emphasises iatyaaa, M-sxxXham is here felt as a lal-ptrusa, 
saihyam (= vrhatoam) tasya (z=sa3hanasya = Simlaj>attaiya)irammh, in . cm 
change the espression and soy sadhanm sadkya-smUdiam^tben tie is 
will be a lahttvnhi as in 47 12 — IrtS.ostoam arntyalm-saimaa op A. 
dall,p 207.20 Jayaata, p 114 10. 
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any other (real) contrast, (a contrast limited to expression), it is called', 
apparent contrast, 1 as e, g. «the beginning of existence#, (existence' is ■ 
nothing but permanent beginning), A (momentary) reality qualified by 
a beginning which is only apparently different from the (reality itself) 
is described as something haring a beginning. (45.10). Thus the 
analytical reason here formulated must be regarded as characterized 
by an attribute which is included in the same thing itself and can be 
distinguished only in abstraction (l. e. in imagination).* 

13. The formula of an analytical syllogism 
with a middle term containing an additional 
(accidental) qualification is the following one — 
(Major premise) Whatsoever is a product 
is impermanent 

(Examples) (As a jar etc.) 

(Minor premise) (The sounds of our 
speech are products). 

(Conclusion) (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 

(45.13) The attribute of «being a product » is the subject, « imper- 
manence# is the predicate (of the major premise). It mcprmfflng that the 
fact of being a product always includes* in itself the notion of 


cally become synonyms The second is an inherent properly which really means 
something additional, something different (vyattrckin). The difference however is 
only of the point of view, since both the attributes of a origination# and n prodn c- 
tion from causes# are conterminous and oomherent in every existing thing From 
one point of view every thing appears as constantly changing and having no dura- 
tion at all, hut without any reference to causal laws. From the other point of view 
every thing represents a constant change in coordination with antecedent 

F" ** BnddHEtB " e «*"«» inferences supported 
by the totality of the similar cases and contrasted with the dissimilar, or eterrli 

™ ei “ tejioe - For * he 

sLX»t non-etemai entities they will be logical fallacis {an«pa- 

1 vyatirehraxa, 

* The difference between Asofca-tree and tree in general is also said to he 
ced by imagination (^b»t«.hheda=tiloJj3a-*if eya q>. above, text 26 IB cn so'qf -I 
■ *»<• since both these eon IV* 48 
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is wrapt up in the other) (48. 8) Indeed when we at a flnd-aiicg 
observe an object having twigs and (leaves), we assert «it is a tree», we can- 
not assert «it is an Asoka tree». Next to that, (when we are near the 
object, we assert) «just the same thing is a tree and on iioka» The 
(underlying) reality is thus quite the same, but our judgment imposes 
upon it a construction which makes it appear as divided (between two 
notions) different only by the contrasts (implied m them) 1 (48 10). 
Therefore reason and consequence are here chffeient (not as realities), 
but on account of those conceptions which have been superimposed 
upon reality by constructive judgments* 

(48.11) . In this sense (analytical) lessoning (is not a tautology), 
the argument is not a portion of the thesis. Bnt the (underlying) rea- 
lity is identical 

(48. 12) . Further, why is it that the deduced essential attribute is 
necessarily coexistent in every particular instance where the attribute 
representing the reason is found? It is said, 


21. (If it were not co-existent, if the conse- 
quence) could have appeared without the leason 
having also appeared, it could not represent 
inherent property of the latter. 

(48 14 ). If one thing is not necessarily implied m the other, it 
„ wHt the Sh« » p-tf M, » ■*** •— 


J tyStrtMtediao .thro.gt » dl ' rere /, ™^ t Ub b.ict.5: J**** 
tame an object as .Aioka* we have in mind ill i «■»* ■ 1B 0Iir 

other trees, bnt when we character™ the same i obj^t mi ‘ ^ ^ ^ orij . 
mind its contrast with houses, monntams, n ^ ^ w b)ch it 11 h«'»K 

« p““ * “ SL '£££• S— ■— 

ssi z s tss* - j • s 

snace or a motionless oosnucal Aether [SAa j, to-ro#®- 

cence, every moment a new view of a limited duration of 

MnSfa-srflftfcM, rt impl.es a denial of the i ordinary 

^sSSS2? , .-« £S ?if5ss 
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dependent upon the efficiency, (of ,, entities) o.ther. 
(than itself). 

(46.2). The efficiency 1 of causes other (than the entity itself) is 
needed for the appearance of a (concrete) entity.* This is the reason 3 
(why the word product contains this meaning). Since we call produced 
(an entity) which depends on the efficiency of something else, there- 
fore wc say that the analytical reason * is qualified by something 
(additions], something) lying beyond it. 5 (46.4) There is here no word 
corresponding to this additional characteristic, nevertheless it is implied 
in the word «product» itself That is why this word has the shape 
of a technical term, 8 since grammar enjoins to build technical terms in 
this way. 7 In those cases where the attribute is implied there is no 
necessity of nsmg a special word for it 

(46. 8). Sometimes the (accidental) attribute is understood (but not 
expressed), as c.g., if we say «a product» we understand ((produced 
by causes». In such cases, tbe word « causes » is sometimes expressed 
and sometimes not 


16. The (expression) «variable concomitantly 
with a change in the canses» and other (similar 
expressions) must be understood in the same 
way. 8 


(46. 1 1) (The accidental characteristic) is expressed by a correspon- 
ding word, e g., in the expression (a function) ((variable concomitantly 


* svabhSta m the sente of tmbhSm-mlaa «w individual r> cp. sBtra 1. 18. 

* Iat, p. 46. 8 «The word indeed (%*) in the sense of becausex. . 

4 srxibhara here in the sense of ndbiava-TieUi. 

6 vgatiriUena vtitsma. 

* Th8 tenn Iftaka.m stated above, corresponds to theHSuayEnist term som»irto= 
teranmh (= eomrtnraih) tamhhSya Irlam The connotation in BKnayana ib dtffe- 
rant’.a nee ra iny a there divided m stmOjta and ammtXrta elements, whereas fa 
the Matayina sad m the SantfSntSka school the definition of reality havine been 
{gjj' the asmpOrt os indndmg Nirvana hare no separate reality^ my K,“ 

IV. 8. 147 . P ‘ ^ 6 eB “ anM 48 18 pwsenbed for names®, cp. Ps 9 iai 

•^srsssss lectcsx t 
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(49. 3). Therefore (analytically) definable is only such an inherent pro- 
perty which is always coexistent with the (feet representing the) reason 
(49. 4). And thus it is fundamental that analytical reasoning 
should be applied only to such cases where an inheient property is 
aheady known to be always coexistent with the feet from ’which it 
is deduced. 1 


§ 4. Syllogism of Causality nr thb Method of 
Agbeement. 

(Next comes the reasoning from causality, where the logical 
reason corresponds to the result and the logical predicate to the 
cause). 

{amtyaiva) would be produced, then divergence would be posable, since sticks sbI 
similar objects arc likewise produced from tbeir owu causes Thus it necessarily 
(must be admitted that) if something is not a product it cannot be annihilated* 
Thus existence and evanescence are comherent and the latter conception can 
analytically deduced from the former But in order to make this defection m 
moat preriouly know by appropriate arguments (t/athasvam-prammih) the ea 
meaning of both conceptions How the Buddhist theorem of existence is proved an 

been hinted shore, p 121 n , , 

l The argument in sutras IH. 17-22, expressed feeeely interne of a**™ 
philosophy, seems to be the following one Three are analytical jnd^ent^ they ^ 
concerned with co-inherent or coexistent attributes men the 
proposition contams m itaelf a 

cate, when the mere presence of the thing denotedby (he firBt 18 

implies the presence of the connoted consequence, ^en whreesM ^ ^ 

found, the second is necessarily present The coimota o by att 

established by whatsoever hf 

extraordinary intuition (onnsraiayflono), testi y, B theory offon- 

analysis (as the one hy which Mannakm. ££££55- pushes 
versa! Momentanness) Whatsoever its ongm foe Wu« the inherent 


that the reason A contains in use., wo r— - ' leca6h s n at 

property (scnbhStn) of A. But (19) A, the reason, s also , 

thecalVeuce B Does font the logical 

No because (20) the identity is of the underlying factor®* )Bttren 

sup era tract ore is manifold but co.nherm.tui this U («) - 

net coexistent, foe consoqurece jonld not he the n 
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should be misled by a difference m the wording when using the 
analytical reason (j. e., a reason from which the predicate is analyti- 
cally deduced). 1 

16. The sounds of speech are existent, they 
have a (real) origin, they are produced — these 
are the minor premises 8 


i Dh wans ns against committing mistakes in using the term analytical or 
essential reason (svalJiSva-tetu) The latter has bees defined above, Butra H. 16, ae 
a reason which alone by itself is a sufficient ground for deducing the consequence. 


the consequence n contained in the reason, no other additional or accidental con- 
dition is needed (no hetu-saitaya lyaAiriitam lamad ikctum apdsate, p 22. IS). 
We were, accordingly, justified in assigning to the major premises of Sharmn- 
klrti’s analytical syllogisms a place among tha class of propositions in winch the 
predicate is of the essence of the subject. Bnt now we are warned that if an acci- 
dental or additional attribute {tipaiht) is contained in the reason (or subject), the 
judgment will nevertheless remain analytical. The analytical reason can, in its torn 
contain either an essential or an accidental attribute (vyatmUena mlesanma mhs- 
tah smbhSmk, p 46 4) The judgments a whatsoever changes concomitantly with 
a change in its causes, is a product of these causes o and "whatsoever is consequent 
on an effort is impermanenta are, according to Dharmaklrtu analytical or essential 
judgments, the predicate is included in the subject Now what is contained in the 
subject and what is not yet included in it is very often qnestionable, and acciden- 
tal attributes may become essential when the observer has satisfied himself from 


experience that the subject always possesses that attribute The extension and in- 
tension (tyapya+yapala-lhava) of attributes, is determined by their definitions 
founded on observation (cp text, p. 39 55). The subject is thus snpposedtoincln- 
do all those attributes, whether essentia], previously known, or accidental, newly 
added to it ns a result of assent to a judgment, which are eo-inherent in him. It 
has been acknowledged m European philosophy that the line of be- 

tween attributes essential and accidental is constsutly shifting. In India all attnbu- 
tes known («*fli«) to be coexistent are considered as constituting the essence of the 
thing The difference is between coexistence and succession. 

* Tin ancient Mlmhmsakas (jarad-mtmamsaLa) in their speculations on the 
nature of sound established a theory according to which the sounds of speech (on- 
unot ’“ pi1 ® eterBd appurtenances inherent in the cos- 
21 of h ., r e / ust f ce uouosionally manifested itself when a concns- 
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b t on tbe basis of an invariable concomitance. 


as we 


§ 5. Deduction bt the Method of Ddtouoe 

to ?! A analytlca3 > “"■! and negative syllogism according 

r^r?° f? gr ; ement have b ®en tins exhibited. He author jmJ 
ceeds to exhibit the (method) of Difference 


25 . The method 
exhibited). Negation 
iving formula — 


of Difference* (will be now 
represents then the folio- 


(Major premise) What exists, all condi- 
tions of pei ceptibility* being fulfilled, is 
necessarily perceived 

(Example) As, e. g., the particular case 
of a patch of blue colour* etc. 

(Minor premise) But on this (spot) we do 
not perceive any existing jar, although all 
conditions of peiception are fulfilled 

(Conclusion) (Therefore there is here no 

jar) 

(50.4) The method of Difference (will now be demonstrated) «What 
exists, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled », means what 
exists and is perceptible, (hence) existence is taken as the snhject of 
(the general pioposition) «Is perceived », i e, perception is predicated. 


J ntHctta, characterized by necessity, i e, the major premise mast be diowa 
by an induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being producible, cp 
above, p 19 ff (text). The necessity consists in the fact there is no effect without a 
preceding cause. Therefore, strictly speaking, permissible are only the deductions 
of causes from effects, not viae tersa, of future effects from causes, cp aboie tex 
p 81. 10, trnnsl p 88 

a Cp text, p 19 1 ff. and p 47 9 
8 Head vmiharmya-, instead of laidfwrma 


4 upalabnt misprint in stead of vpalabdh\ , , 

8 trdadi-viSeta = ntladt-ttalaZsana, the latter in the third sense i 


transl p 84 n. 4 
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something else. 1 These attributes >< alone »,° i e., nothing but their' 
mere (presence is sufficient for making the deduction of other co- 
inherent attributes). By the words « nothing but»* every additional 
circumstance which should be taken into account is excluded. (47.4). 
Their «necessary dependence" 4 means their following, their flowing 5 
(necessarily from the nature of the fact representing the reason). 

(47.6). The necessary dependence upon nothing but the presence 
of (the feet representing) the reason which is here mentioned is 
"established".* By what is it established? By corresponding proofe. 
Every predicate is established just by that proof which is the proper 
proof (for the given generalization). (47. 6). Since the reasons by the 
analysis of which 7 (the predicate of impermanence) may he esta- 
blished are many, the proofs establishing the (analytical) tie 8 are 
likewise many, therefore they are mentioned in the plural 

(47. 8). (The deduced or predicated attribute is characterized as) 
«deduced» because it is made to follow (from the presence of the rea- 
son), and it is also an attribute, because it is inherent in s omething 
else, (it is co-inherent with the attribute representing the reason). 

(47.8). What the (author) means is really 9 thin A logical reason 
does not produce cognition (of some unobserved fact) accidentally, as 
e.g, a lamp (producing knowledge of such unobserved objects which 
it accidentally happens to illumine). 19 But it produces knowledge (by 


1 dharma is here need in the ordinary (and original) sente of a quality belon- 
g&ig to some substance It does not follow that the objectire reality of the categories 
of substance and quality (dharma-dharvn-bhata) is admitted, but the Hlnayhnistic 
new that there are only dharmai and no dhanrins at all, feat, as YaSomitraputs 
it, mdyamSnam dratyan (op. ay Central Conception, p. 26), tins new is 
forsaken, and replaced by fee admittance of a logical connection between a snb- 
stratiim and all fee ranety of its possible attributes, this logical connection has 
also an ontological meaning so far fee ultimate substratum of all logical construc- 
tions,* fee ultimate dhamm is fee powt-mstant as fee thing m itself (wdalftnfa). 


® matra 
4 amtbandha 
* antaya. 

9 siddha 


7 seaMSta-Sefu, as, e. g, the three 
°ngm» and of "being produced from , 
predicate non-eternal is deduced. 


conceptions of « existence#, of sharing an 
.causes# through fee analysis of which fee 




»param5ril ta » <*• text*. 19.2and49.lB. 


6 
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?X* SSSr^ 

must be shown that the negation of the deduced consequence nec£ 
sarily involves the negation of the reason » 

formuk of a n analytical deduction according to the 
method of Difference is next given. e 


26. (Major premises). What is changeless is nei- 
ther existent nor has it an origin nor can it be 
a product 


(Example) (As e. g., the Cosmic Ether eta) 
(Minoi premises) But the sounds of 
speech exist, have origination, are a pro- 
duct (of causes). 

(Conclusion) (Hence they aie imperma- 
nent). 


(50.15). The consequence to be deduced (i.e^ the major term), is 
here the impermanence (or non-eternity of the sounds of speech)* Its 
negation necessarily involves * the absence of the logicalreasomBy this 
(proposition) it is expressed that the negation of the consegnence 
necessarily involves 3 * 5 the negation of the reason, in all the three cases 


Is absent, the embraced non-existence cf the consequence ib non existent, t 
there is ascertainment of the consequence (sfidhaya)*. 


3 Thus the major premise in a negative deduction, j e , the fundamental for- 

mula of it, is always an affirmation He feet that subject and predicate have ^® eD 

substituted by their negations and have changed places does not aflect the quality 

of the judgment, at remains affirmative. Bnt the minor premise, a* ** 6 * 8 

conclusion, are negative 

8 As against the view of the MfmSzn s&has, cp above, p 127 n 2 
•t niyata = pratibaddfia = n/apya, e g, .wheresoever there mho fin, ***“ 
water, there necessarily is no smoke®, or .wheresoever there are no trees, 
necessarily are no ASdka-trees®. 

b vyapta, lit, p 50 16, .the absence of the consequence is embracedhy 
absence of the reason® In the major premise, as in every judgment, the p«a 
or major term is greater in extension (vyapala), it .emb races, o r w 
subject or middle term But it Is also .bound up® (tf******^ 
because the presence of the latter involves ^iaidha, praliiadd^f 

term, which becomes .necessarily following® («*“*» the ne- 

anu a) fr a contraposed mqjor premise the same relations »bt*w 


i 
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the causal origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound 
is necessarily coexistent with the attribute of non-etermty. (47. 16). If 
that is so, then cognition (or communication) of an unobserved fact is, 
for sure, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 
therefore stated that analytical deductions (or deductions of coexi- 
stence) can he resorted to when the deduced fact is known (by whatso- 
ever evidence) necessarily to he present wheresoever the mere fact of 
the presence of the reason is ascertained, and not in any other 
cases 1 

(47. 17) If that is so, (what we have to do in ratiocination) is to 
B ^ortain the connection of the logical predicate with the logical reason. 
But here the predicate (necessarily) follows on the mere feet of the 
presence of the attribute representing the reason. Why is it then that 
fi oTTiPt.ii mg already quite certain is hemg (here) sought-after? (An ana- 
lytical deduction is it not a petOto principal).* (No,—) 


i Lit , p 47. 9 — 16 oTtae reason n not like a lamp, producing cognition as a 
possibility, bnt it is ascertained as an invariable concomitance, for the fnnction 
(vyapSra) of the reason to convey a cognition of the probandnm consists gust in an 
ascertainment of (its) invariable concomitance with (this) probandnm, it is nothing 
else' At first through a contradicting proof the dependence of the reason on the 
probandnm most be ascertained, athe attribute ( — tat) of being prodneed, namely, 
possesses the essential attribute (sta-bhava) of non-etemityn Then, at the'thne of syl- 
logizing, he joins the meaning (ortho) remembered in general with the particular case 
«thio attribute of being produced which is inherent m the sound possesses also the 
essential attribute of non-etermty s. Among them (infra) the memory of the general 
is cognition of the reason, and the memory of the particular, of production inhe- 
rent in the sound as possessing the essential attribute of non-eternity, is cognition 
of the syllogism (anumana —parart/iSnumana) And if it ib so, the fact of commu- 
nicating on unobserved thing is just a cognition of invariable concomitance. There- 
fore it is said that aown-existenoe » -reasons (or co-enstence reasons) mast be 
applied for a probandnm which follows the mere (presence) of the (probans), not 
anywhere else* 


8 Dh "s introduction to sutra IU 18 suggests that in this sutra we shall have 
an answer to the objection very much urged in Europe by the assailants of the 
syllogistic doctrine, namely that the syllogism contains in the conclusion nothing 
that has not been stated in the premises, that it is therefore a pettiio pnnevpu, 
■ntfcifo mrgyate = nddha-tSdhanam This is repeated by Bgyal-tbsab, fol. 86— 
ucs-par hbrtl-ba btml-bar-bya-ba yin-te We would expect an answer somewhat 
similar to that which has been given in European logic, (cp J S. Mill, loco mt. 
§ 6) namely, that the syllogism contains an extention of the general proposition to 
unobsmedand new mdmdnal cases (paroltSrtha, p 47.15) But we then find in 
the sStra m 18 only a restatement of the doctrine that (in analytical judsmentsl 
c subject by itself is a sufficient reason for deducing the predicate. This is by no 

9 * 
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effect I« C «/°foHows— * .. 


(Major premise). Where there is no f ire . 
there neither is smoke * re * 

etc) ^ As 0 Si on the water of a lake, 

(Minor premise) But there is here some 
smoke. 


fire). 


(Conclusion). (Hence there must be some 


(W.21). Here also it is stated that the absence of fire involves 1 * 3 * 
the absence of smoke . 8 Tim words -but there is here some smite 
cspicss that the involving 8 pari, the nogation of smoke, is absent 
Hence the involved * pai t, the nogation of fire, is likewise absent And 
when (the negation of fire is denied, its affirmation, i.e, the presence) 
of the consequence becomes established.* 


§ 6 EQ0£POLLEirCT OF THE METHODS OF AGREEMENT AM) 

Difference. 

(51. 1). The following question is now answered. How is it that in 
the formulae expressed accoidrag to the method of Agreement, the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not expressed, and in those 
which nre expressed n encoding to the method of Difference the ongnml 
foim 8 of it is not stated? How can it then (be maintained that syllo- 
gism) is an expression (in prepositions of all) the 8uee aspects of a 
logical relation, (concomitance, contraposition and minor premise) 5 * 

28. Fi om a formula of agreement the corres- 
ponding formula of difference follows by impl* - 
cation. 


I Lit , rnSpln <ni (embraced », u included, ii invoked, la subaltern, is iteM “ 
extension, i e , there can bo no smoke without fire, bnt Sre may be presen 

tier® is no Booke, as o. g , in a hot mm-hall , 

s Hence the absence of fire involves tho absence of smoke, hot not 

3 vyapala, embracing, including, containing, pervading, 

a lyfipya, embraced, included, contained, pervaded 

8 taifya-gati 

« at* tope. 
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(47. 23). All rightl Let this be jest the essence (of an analytical 
deduction)! Why should we then deduce this essence? Why should we 
hare recourse to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what 
is already given in the reason? 1 

(4S 2). Because the essence is the reason, (i. e., we deduce out of 
the reason its inherent property). 

(48.2). We are dealing here just with (the analytical reason which 
is a reason in whose) essence (the deduced property is included). 
Therefore we cam deduce merely such facts which are included m the 
essence of the feet (serving as a reason). Now, this essential property 
can be nothing else hut a feet present wheresoever (the other fact 
representing) the reason is also present ! 

(48.4). But if the deduced fact is included in the reason (the 
dednetion will be a tautology), the argument will be included in the 
thesis?* (Tes), because in reality they are one. (48.6). «In reality., 
means from the standpoint of the ultimately real.* (Viewed as pro- 
perties of an underlying reality, both) the deduced property and the 
property from which it is being deduced are identical They are diffe- 
rent by imputation.* 

(48.7). The logical reason and the logical predicate aie (here), 
indeed, two aspects (of the same underlying reality). (These two aspects) 
have been constructed m our judgments.® But a logically constructed 
aspect is (always relative). By such an imputed differentiation (reality) 
becomes split (in two parts seemingly) exclusive of one another. Thus 
the attribute representing the reason is one thing, and the attribute 
representing the consequence is another one, (bnt in reality the one 


* jmrfoilS. e g . eftis is a tree*, hch, ..because it is an Asoka- trees l„ 

(aanrfcfc m the major ^ ^ 

• * varairSrthatah. 

* ramSropita. 

-15 itt t — «• 

as a resalt of assent to a propositions To th* w”- ^ ! § {’ laTe been aMei 
reclines, there is no eristentfdiLititr bet^L a S ^ COnceptioas “ e 
between spawns and to™, not'o^ 
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30. Similarly (when the deduction is expres- 
sed) by the method of Difference, the original 
(positive) concomitance follows (by implication) 

(51. 13) . If we apply the method of Difference, the direct concomi- 
tance (of the reason with its consequence), although not prima fame 1 
expressed, follows simply by implication, just as in the case when direct 
concomitance is expressed, (its contraposition follows also by impli- 
cation). 

(61. 14) . Why? 


31. Because otherwise the absence of the rea- 
son m cases where the® consequence is absent 
would not be established 


(61. 16). If the general proposition, in its original form, would not 
he present to the mind, 8 the absence of the reason when the conse- 
quence is absent could not he established, i e , could not be ascertai- 
ned. (61. 17). If it JS realized, through the contraposition of the gene- 
ral proposition, that the absence of the consequence is invariably con- 
comitant* with the absence of the reason, it cannot he expected that 
the consequence will he absent where the reason is » 

otherwise it could not he known, 8 that the absence of the consequent 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the i *as on. <5U> 
The concomitance is realized 8 when it is realized that ; in 
of the reason its consequence is mvanably present (51 19). ^ 
when m a contraposed general proposition it is Mr g **** 
the absence of the consequence is mvamaUy 
absence of the reason, the positive (original) form of the conco 

is also conveyed 7 by implication. , , - t j, c no twn 

(SI 21). (When constant change is being ded ndduced as 


l anabhutMyamw"* 

* *"5? ’Xf » shore, p. 61.8, — 

J STZU - *. w - 

xplanataons of sutra L 12. 


bntrn 

I, cp ft 8 


tf 

explanations of autra 

* 5 Zfffe = niSeita = adby<m»ta 


- huSeM-grKto- 
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be absent at the tune when the reason is present cannot be its inhe- 
rent property. (48. 15). Indeed, presence and absence is the same as 
existence and its denial Existence and non-existence (are correlative), 
they have their stand in mutual exclusion. (48.16). If there could be 
a unity betveen what has already appeared and what has not yet ap- 
peared, then the same thing could be at once existent and non-exi- 
stent. (48 17). However existence and non-existence, being contradictory 
of one another, can impossibly be united. Because absence of unity 
(oi «othernessu) consists in assuming attributes exclusive (of one 
anothei) (48 18). Moreover, a thing appearing after another one (not 
only possesses a different time attribute, but) is produced by other 
causes, since every difference of the effect presupposes a difference in 
the causes. (48 19) Therefore a thing which has already appeared and 
a thing which has not yet appeared represent a difference consisting 
m having attributes exclusive of one another, and a difference of causes 
which produce the difference of these attributes. How is identity then 
possible? Consequently an (analytically) deduced inherent pioperty 1 
is (coexistent with the reason), it necessarily is present wheresoever 
the fact constituting the reason is present. 

(48 21). All nghti We admit that the subsequent fact cannot be 
an inherent property of a foregoing fact However why should (the 
subsequent fact) not be dcducible (from the foregoing fact)? 

22 Because they can exist separately 

(49 2). A thing appearing later can exist separately, quite distinctly, 4 
from a thing appearing before Because of such a possibility the later 
feet (the effect) is not (analytically) deducible from the former one.* 


Between every two moments m 

the existence of a thing there is thus divergence (t yabhusara), incompatibility 

{ * ara *? ara 'l‘ an te™\ contradiction {vtrodha) oo&J- 

I ^ 11 "" be noted *■* a* terms « opposite 

« contrary, and « contradictory, cannot be used strictly in the Aratotehsn sense 
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on that occasion also stated* that the dependent (part is the fact 

inf toTtte St ^ reflS ° n ’ (lt “ dependent u P° n feet correspond- 
mg toj the deduced consequence** 

34. It follows therefore that if the (concer- 
ted) absence (of two terms) *is expressed, their 
interdependence must reveal itself Therefore the 
contraposed general proposition always contains 
an . indication of their interdependence. This 
indication is nothing but the general proposi- 
tion (in its positive form) Thus it is that one 
single general proposition, either directly or 
in its contraposed form, declares that the logi- 
cal mark is present in similar and absent in 
dissimilar cases. Therefore it is not indispen- 
sable to express both these propositions 11 


part of the notion of a Stmiapa (A) and it is the latter that is logically dependent 
on, 1 . e , subordinated to, the former. Hie foundation of this dependence u Identity 
of the nnderlying reality Bat, according to the Indian view, it is not the 
•only wayn There is a depsndence of Coexistence and a dependence ofSsc- 
cession Every thing is the reanlt of some oauaes, it is therefore logically, or 
necessarily, dependent on its causes But a cause does not necessanlj produce 
its effect Therefore there is never logical necessity (ntSatya) in the predicatior 
of afntnre result, cp. transl p, 108 

1 sUtra H 32. 

* It is here again pressed with emphasis that there is no other logics) 
dependence than the dependence founded either upon what is here termed Identity 
(fadaimya) and explained ns coexistence of coinhereut attributes, or on 
Causation which is explained as a logical necessity for every entity to have a canse 
{ tadutfiatti ) Every fact is thus eithBr coexistent and comherent with another feat, or 


it is its product. Thus the general proposition either expresses a ueiranmy 
Coexistence or a Uniformity of Succession. It follows that whatever he the met 
applied, whether it be the method of Agreement, or the method of Difference, » 
logical deduction or logical thought in general cannot possibly express some rag 
else than what either directly represents or finally redaces to tte “ t *V 1 
logical relations Contraposition is therefore equipollent with the angina P™P" 

« Lit , p 62 9-18 * Since (it is so), therefore who speaks 
oonnect.cn. Therefore the proposition of abolition (the 
an indirect showing of suggested connection And what is a 

that is just expression of concomitance Thus by one 
concomitance-face or with a 

in the similar-dissimilar cases fs declared Thus the formula 
is not necessary hi in the Bence of ,becanse«» 
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23. (The deduction by causality, where) the 
reason represents the effect, has the following 
formula, also (expressed by the method of Agree- 
ment) — 


(Major premise). Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, 

(Example). As e.g,in the kitchen, etc^ 
(Minor premise). Here there is smoke, 
(Conclusion). (Here there is fire). 


(49. 8). This is a formula where an effect (takes the place of) the 
reason. It follows from the context that this formula is expressed 
according to (the method of) Agreement. "Wherever there is smoke» 
means that smoke is the subject (of the general proposition). "There 
is fire» means that fire is its predicate. Their connection should be con- 
ceived as a necessary one, 1 (not an accidental one), just as in the pre- 
ceding case (of the analytical tie). (49.9). Consequently this (proposi- 
tion) represents an invariable concomitance based upon the law of 
causality.® (49. 10). Pointing to the sphere of observation from which 
this concomitance is established 8 (by Induction), it is said, «just as in 
the kitchen etc.#. In the kitchen and similar cases it is established 
by positive and negative experience, 4 that there is between smoke 
and fire an invariable connection representing a causal relation. The 
words "here there is (smoke) a wmd np 5 (the syllogism by applying) 
to the subject of the inference * its deduced characteristic 7 (Le., they 
contain the minor premise). 


24. Here also, we can assert that an effect is 
the logical reason for deducing from it the 
cause, only when the fact of their causal relar 
tion is already known (in general). 

7 1 ® Wds “ here alB0 " mean that not only in the case of 
ayfacal deducti ons, hut also here, when the syllogism is founded 

1 mycmSrthtt 

2 iSrya-larana-ihaxa-nimtta 


(text), tranal. 


, * s- "TI" 

p iS op. above p. 88 IS, 99,7 

* upasamharah 
® oSBtpa-SSannin. 

7 paUa-dharma ~ laihya-Sharma. 
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sence of the marlr in similar cases and its absence id dissimilar cases. 11 
(53. 1). The positive concomitance may be pnwa fade expressed It » 
one method of expressing it. Similarly the contraposition may be pttma 
facte expressed.* But since a single proposition conveys both (tee 
meanings), there is no strict necessity for the formulation of both m 
every single syllogism. 8 (58.4). Words are used to convey a meaning, 
when the meaning is conveyed, what is the use of (superfluous) words? 

(53.4). Thus it is that either the original form of the general pro- 
position must alone he used or its contraposition, (but not both together) 


35. (This rule applies) also to (Negation, l e, to 
a deduction of absence whose reason is) non-per- 
ception. When we state (the contraposed formula* 
of negation, viz.) — 


..Whatsoever exists, all conditions of per- 
ceptibility being fulfilled, is necessarily per- 
ceivedii, 

the original concomitance-— 

«If such an object is not perceived, it is 


absent.., 

is established by implication. 

(53.8). Even 8 m a (proposition expressing Negation founded 

on) non-perception, the original positive concomitance Mowa nh® 

the contraposition is expressed. -Whatsoever exisfe aU 
perceptibility being fulfilled - -these words express that 
(in the formula of simple negation) is canceHed, i e , _ P°^ _ 
of such behaviour (which follows upon a percep ) 


l, e . the induction from particular taUnceB, no coontar-matance P»' 


a mfhana-iMya Rogation in contrapoa* 
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(60.5). Thus this (proposition) expresses that the existence of Borneo 
thing perceivable, (the totality of the conditions being fulfilled), is 
invariably followed 1 by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence,® and cognition the negation of non-cognition. Hhnce (we 
have a contraposition), the negation of the predicate is made the 
subject, and the negation of the subject is made the predicate. 8 (50.7). 
Thus the (general proposition) expresses that the negation of the con- 
sequence is invariably concomitant * with the negation of the reason, 
because it is necessarily dependent 5 upon the latter (Le., wheresover 
there is some sense-perception, there necessarily is some existence). 
(50. 8). If the deduced fact (the consequence or major term) were not to he 
found with the subject of the inference (minor term), neither would 
the reason (middle term) be there present, because the absence of the 
latter necessarily involves the absence of the former. But the reason 
is present, (hence its consequence must also he present).* (50. 9). Con- 
sequently the negation of the reason is the term of greater exten- 
sion to which the negation of the consequence, being the term of 
lesser extension, is subordinate. 7 When (the first) is absent, it follows 


l vy&pia Lit, .18 embraced in the fact of being and object of perception*. 

60 6 read — latkitam, asattva-myrttif ea tati/um, anupalambha . . . 

* i. e the contranosibon of the same major premise ns formulated according to 
toe method of agreement in sntra IIL 8, trand. p. 117. There it this said, .toe possl- 
bly vmble, rf not perceived, is absent., here ft is expressed by contraposition «toe 
posBibly visible, if it is present, is necessarily perceived*. Both these formula- 
toms represent expressions of toe principle underlying every negative deduction. 
Howsoever explicated, the negative deduction can be reduced to it The method 

' “V a T “ p,ainBd *»-«. p. 116 ff, and a dassifi- 

catorn of all negative deductions has been given there, IL 81—48. The NaivSvikaa 

“ n,M Th ^ accordingly reject the Buddhist theory of negation. 

PW “,‘ T,0MpWilBii ~ WJ often to fonmdate combated 


5 myaia = pratibaddha, 

the existence of an effect to the necessary a*;** TO ^ ^waya conclude from 
Smce a possible caused ^ «*■ 

a future effect fi always more or less urnH*^^ 6ffe ° t ’ tte conoll,si( ® about 
7 Lit , 50 8-10 proHematio for a non-emnisdent being, 

tot , 8_io « Therefore, smce the embramng non-exletence ofttTreasoa 
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tei). * 1 £ d£ (W » 

expressed, and this again. fas w » wf* dedaced P ro P^ mast ha 

—«r oaooo.. 

ponding to the reason and between fa -cts coms- 

the method (of Agreement or ih “^ Iff ® perf y* metheT we apply 
the feet to be 

necessity of expressing senaietelv m & .P erefore thare 28 00 »Wuie 
posing) the reason has been cogied' af SLS?“ C ° ndn8,0n {SajK 
the deduced property, (we *S£ L’ ^CSSSIlS 
rfSfol the ,f 7 “ of t{iat Ter ? r ««on on some definite place, ft e 

s 6 7° r £ renuse )> ™ al«a^ MfaeoadJfrnu 

L 2 a ? Jnentl0Dm6 *“■ fact more?) The repebL of 
the deduced conclusion is of no use! 1 v 

fim (5 ?J a *i Tba f JU f th3sS (prmd P le ) applies to the formula of a nega- 
jvejleduction (as fonnded on a repelled suggestion), mil he next 


37. In our 8 formula of Negation, expressed ac- 
cording to the method of Agreement, it is like- 
wise (superfluous to mention the conclusion se- 
parately). When it is stated that — 

(Major premise) Whatsoever is not per- 
ceived, although being in conditions of per- 
ceptibili ty, is practically non-existent. 

suffices it to state the major and minor premiiee, the conclusion or thesis being 
then implicitly contained in the minor premise Ms.lln.7SdI, f 87, mhcdnceo tins 
section with the words, a tha matantarmad bhaum-matdpijialttth limit m mnh- 
lyata 9 — an allusion to If. S, I 1 88 

1 lot, p. 68 16 — 17. « And heoanse m both formulations theprofcm (sffdh- 
ana) must be nnderatood as tied np to the probandum {ea<Ihya)&Qm. mdentity with it* 
and aprodnotmn by its, therefore the stand point (paisa) mustnot be jmt necessa- 
rily specified What prabant is cogmzed as confined to thepro5and«m,jBstfi«J” rf 
when it is perceived upon the substratum (Amts) of the probaninm, t bepreban- 
dum is cognised Therefore nothing is (aefneved) by the specification ct&epro- 
bundum » — According to the Tib pratiUJi is perhaps to be read instead of pro- 
fit ih in p. 68. 17. taihya-ntrdeSma =palea-«tnfef«ia If we bsve ascertained by 
induction the invariable concomitance of the smoke with its cause the fire, end then 
perceive smoke upon some remote hill, we then have present to our mind tbejaig- 
■ment » there it is, tins very smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire» 
becomes quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion, cp p 162, a S- 
S Bead eUm ecu 

8 Bead atra in stead of yamSi, op 31b transl 
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of analytical deduction. 1 (50 16). «The sounds of speech exist, have 
origination, are a product)) — these words refer to the presence of the 
reason in the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., to the minor premise), 
equally in all three cases. (50. 17). Here again it is (thus) stated that in the 
present case the absence of the reason is missing, (i. e , it is stated 
that the reason is present) And since the absence of the reason con- 
tains in itself the absence of the consequence, (this latter absence 
being subordinate to the former), it follows by implication that the 
absence of the consequence must also be missing. The absence of the 
absence of the consequence (i. e., its double negation) is equivalent to 
its affirmation. (Hence the presence of the consequence is proved). 3 

(50 19). The formula of a causal deduction according to themetbod 
of Difference is next given. 


gation of the predicate and the negation of the subject. Impressed as a Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism modo tdlmte the present example mnst be thro™ jn'the 
following form — * 


If a thing has an origin, it is non-eternal, 
Non-eternity is absent, e g , m the Cosmic Ether. 
Hence origin is also absent 


But this is equivalent merely to the contraposed major premise of the Indian syllo- 
gism, which gives rise to a new mixed hypothetical syllogism, — 


Ha thing is non-non-eternnl (i e , permanent), it has no origin. 

Ihe attribute of having no origin is absent in the sound, 

impermanent) ^ a “ nba ‘ e ° f ebsent, (i. e , sound is 


When all double negations are stripped off, the conolnsion is 
impermanent ». Bnt in its negative fonn — 


affirmative, « sound ib 


oound is not non-non-eternal, 

Because it has not the quality of non-ongm, 

sr** 

* “* "«■» —i ». Wd. 

tho non-existence of the consequent! oT® abs ® nt ® {0 - H «™ * is expressed that 
(msota) on the absence of the reason By this tt’Sftat a . ependent 

sequence is embraced by (or contained rnlrt.e.t 4 absen «ofthecon- 

o own-existence# reasons also Xbe^onnd 2 ^ Ieason the ttree 

thus the presence (-tee) of (these) attnhnta! ■ *“ 1 “ on « lne > iB a Prodnct- 

Here also the non existence of the non-existence of thU Sn5yect ^ fia ) 18 indicated, 
of the reason) is the container (tjrf&ml*), is stlted ^T”’ 

(ryopya) the non-existence of the mnvpr. Hence also the contained 
of the consequence (is proved)# ’ 15 Thus the existence 
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■ (54. 8). In the formulation i 0 _ MC 

conclusion « there is here no 3 ar as an object for onr purposive action# fol- 
lows by mere implication. It is the same conclusion as in the formula 
(expressed according to the method) of Agreement. The (author) then 
proceeds to indicate the pocess of implication (54. 9). A thing which can be 
an object of pmposive action means a thing which is present 1 An object 
being in the conditions of perceirability means an object imagined as pre- 
sent. This represents the negation of the deduced consequence 8 (64.10). 
The words «is necessarily peiceived» express the negation of the logi- 
cal reason. 8 Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (54 11) The 
words «no such (jar) » etc. mean that on this place the possible percep- 
tion of ajar has not happened in the manner in which other peicerable 
objects (usually) are perceived. Thus it is proved that upon the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, (l. e., on a definite place) there is absence of the 
reason (i. e., of perception) which invariably involves the absence of the 
deduced consequence (i. e., of the jar). (54.13) Supposing the con- 
sequence would not be present upon the subject of the conclusion, 
neither could the reason be theie present. But the fact 4 representing 
the reason is present, (hence the conseqnence must also be present). 
This is (how the conclusion) is implied. (54 14). Therefore, since it is 
implied, there is no need of explicitly stating it, because we understand 
(without such a statement) that « there is here no jar». 

(54.15) Similarly m the formulae of an analyberi or causal de- 
duction (the conclusion) becomes simultaneously presort to to mm ^ 
by implication. There is, consequently, no necessity of sta g 
explicitly 8 

1 udyamana 

s The deduced consequence ib the absence of to jar ^ m 
a The logical reason us non-cogmuou, its reTem( ^ ) 

4 Mama « eam-pratyaya mi ^ares, 1908) M 

e PSrthaaSrathimiira remarks, ^tra-d P ' ^ detail! m 

the Buddhists, thinking that the m J bere , m!U andmmorpw- 

their 5-membered syllogism, have reduced A to Wo s the 
rmses (which he calls tdSharana-upanaya) After i.Tlfavmg merely mentioned 
premise cirhat has a cause is ™?**?^^*J*mm** 
sounds have a cause#, rtis quite “ ^premise C? Sir 

• 7 "^£251 L v~~ “ 1 5SSS 
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(51.4) "When a formula directly 1 expresses agreement (Le., the 
positive concomitance of the reason with its consequence), their diffe- 
rence, 1 .&, the contraposition (of the general proposition) follows virtu- 
ally,* Le, by implication Therefore (each formula) is a verbal expres- 
sion of the thiee aspects of the logical mark. 8 (51. 6). Although the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not directly expiessed 
when the concomitance is expressed m the original form, it neverthe- 
less is undeistood 4 as implied m the latter. 

Why? 

29 Because if that were not so, the reason 
could not he invariably concomitant with the 
consequence. 

(51.8). If the contraposition of the general proposition were not 
ascertained m thought,® neither could the positive concomitance of 
the reason with the consequence he so ascertained. (51. 9) When the 
original general proposition® testifies that the reason is invariably 
■concomitant 7 with its consequence, no doubt is possible as to the pre- 
sence of the reason where the consequence could be absent, otherwise 
it could never he invariably concomitant with the latter. 8 (51.10). 
The contraposition is realized when it is realized that m the «w™-a 
of the consequence the reason is likewise absent. Thus when stating 
in the original general pioposibon that the reason ls invariably con- 
comitant with its consequence, it is also implied 8 that their contrapo- 
sition holds good. 10 


I abhtdheyma 
3 arOtat 

™Jn e B ff hree ' 18P “! 6,i l0glCal t*****«P& as explamed above, 

ZL* it IXXX * m4aBUOn from 


* atm &y at e — mS&yate = gamyatt =j ftiiyate, 

ciA. = *m«d L tlZ T,' ? 0t h ««■««“«*«- 

p 81.6 1 y refer to mrv&ulpala-pratyalsa, cp.Tipp , 

0 anvaya-iSkya 
7 myaia 

n-cessanly tied op to its^ reason) wrald not be conceived (praRta) as 
" 8 samarthyat. 

10 ataitta 
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srArarsss 

TJiewfore its essence consists in its being deduced. * 

is said — lD ° rder t0 0Spkm 1310 meamng of 010 word 


42. «Just as sucbn means accepted as the feet 
vrhicli must be deduced, in contradistinction) from 
the reason from which it is dedneed. 


(55. 10). It might perhaps he asked why do we not take* the word 
«jnst» separately? Why do we repeat it in the combination yusfc as 
such»? Weanswei. The word »jnst» is a particle of emphasis. It empha- 
sizes the quality contained m another word. Therefore it is repeated 
together with the word which points to the emphasized part ( 56 . 12 ). 
(The thesis is the fact which it is intended to deduce), not also the 
fact which is admitted to represent the reason. What is expressed os 
being the reason, is also accepted as being the reason (55.18), When 
the reason is not accepted (by the opponent), he may also regard it as 
something that requires a proof, (as a fact which must be dedneed). 
But this is excluded. The word «jnst» is an indication (that not every 
unproved thing is a thesis).* 

(55. 15). An example — 


43 Supposing the non-eternal character of 
the sounds of speech must be established 
(as against the Mlmttmsaka), and the reason wonld 
be, (say), its visibility. Since the visibility of 
sounds does not exist, it might he regarded as 


l aparam rilpam. 
9 sta-riipam 
3 eva. 


* praty-aui~mrf, « to reconsider singly# 

* The definition of the NiuyUyikna «a thesis « a statement of what *«>“ 
be proved*, If. 3 I 1 83, eras assailed by DignSga on the ground of hu 

©£ the purely relative character of the meaning of all words vV° ^ . 

expression tt wanting a proof® only exdudes the things proved or red {« 
every reason ana every example, especially if they «» %%ut» 
iyamom-sSihana) can be characterised as bang in want of a P m m . 

Sad » the definition, as e g, ..sounds arc 
hyayor hatu-drKSntoyor api pnuango, yatha nttyaHniM 
hhSgyfijP 40, N vart,p ll3andTStp,p 


i 
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^nHw^piififl is absent Does it follow that (these examples) can. like?, 
wise prove the presence of the consequence when* the reason is pre-,' 
sent? 1 1 - ' 


32. (No!) If their concomitance* is not (ascer- 
tained), then the absence of one term cannot 
necessarily follow from the absence of the 
other. 


(52.2). (Concomitance is based upon) an essential dependence (of 
one thing upon another). If there is no such dependence (between two 
things), the negation of one of them, of the logical consequence, does 
not necessarily imply the negation of the other one, of the reason (or 
middle term). 


33 It has been stated above* that there 
are only* two kinds of dependent existence, what- 
soever the case may be. (The dependent part re- 
presents either existentially) the same thing or 
the effect of (another existent). 


(52. 6). Whatsoever (be the content) of the dependent part, (the 
form of the dependence is of (one of) two kinds. The essence or (he 
cause (of one form of dependence) is Identity (of existence). The essence 
or the cause (of the other one) is the feet of being an Effect (produced 
by causes). If one (existence) is dependent upon some other (existence), 
the thing upon which it is dependent represents either (essentially) 
the same feet of existence or a cause. (52.7). To be dependent upon 
something else is impossible, Therefore has it been stated (above) 
that there are (only) two kinds of dependence. 5 (52.8). And we have 


l Vinltadeva’s introduction to the next sntra is much simpler. He says «if 
it bo asked why is tt that whoa there is so concomitsnce the contraposition u M t 
vidid, (tio fallowing satrn gires the answer)*, [antaymsu vya ttreU’ siddha ity 
Oat Miron) Dharmottara’s atatarana means lit, p. 51.21—22! alt really in 
space ete. in the absence of the predicate (major term) there is absence of the 
reason (middle term), nevertheless for sore (does it follow) that in the presonci if 

the reason the predicate is present? To this he answers#. ? 

* scabhaea-prtriibtmdha = ejiqpti. 

La. .a™*., „ ^ k ^ 

n M *“ **■'”** - 
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This moans that only Lite i ! Ln* ' 

f flt the oc “ of “ (W*) *iS 

to provr, and not any other fact It is equivalent to Faria? 
cannot force anybody to defend a cause \thtch he 
rare to defend 1 

nJnV 2) But ,f wktjimctuie could it occur that (the d, 
nould be expected) to prove (not the thing he would himself 
prove, but) something else? To guard against what has it beer 
Miry to make this specification? 


a 

which a 


that we 


carets 


46. The following is meant Supposing some- 
one fakes his stand on a definite system and 
quotes arguments accordingly. Supposing the fra- 
mer of the system has admitted several facts 
characterizing the same snbject Nevertheless 
the thesis will be represented by that fact 
alone which at a given occasion, a definite dis- 
putant himself chooses to argue, not by any other 
one 8 


1 Lit, p 6G 11 oTIio result of those worts (means) so modi as* repu- 
diation (nil arlana) of the advocation [sddhyah a) of on undesirable feature fowwftr- 

8 Since in the laconic style of the sutrns every superfluous syllable most bo 
avoided, Uddy otnknra declares that tho word a himself* is quite useless H« 
exclaims « there yon arcl so keen upon finding the fault of snperfluoos syllables 
in other', yon make this mistake in your own proposition no reasonable man 
will any «I nm myself going to wash#, cp K v art p 120 According to Dignlga 

<troj self* in this caso means onot another ones. B» principle is that evety word 

includes a negation (npofiaj, tho disputant » himself » means a not the initiator of 
the system to which the disputant adheres » The point of DigaSgais apparently 
directed against dogmatism, he wishes to vindicate the freedom of the philosopher 
to ehooso his nrgnmants, ho is not bound to quote only the arguments accepted in 
tho school to which he belongs [athyupagama-stddhSiita) This is denied by the 

KauSyikas If, says VScaspatiunira, someone known to be an adherent of tie 

Vnise?ikn system would appear In a learned society (pansai) mi advance the 
tenet that tho Bounds of Bpeech are eternal entities, which is a tenet of fee • 
mSmsaka school against which tho Vaisesikas always protested, neither thesoctew 
nor tho official opponent would care to listen. He would not even be al aw 
state his argument, he would be declared beaten aB seen as he had preaoaaeed th 
thesis, ap T5tp.,p 187 6ft 
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(52.13). 'When (two facta) are essentially interdependent , 1 the *ai- - 
«mj. of the one conveys the absence of the other. Therefore, if it is 
shown that the reason is absent wherever the consequence is also 
Absent, the interdependence of both these absences® will be shown. 
(52. 14). If the reason is dependent upon its consequence, then it will 
necessarily be absent wheresoever the consequence is absent . 3 (52. 15). 
And mum it is (impossible not to) indicate the dependent (character 
of the reason), therefore the proposition indicating the absence of the 
reason, if its consequence is absent, contains* an implied indica- 
tion 9 of its dependence. (52. 16). This indication is nothing but the 
general proposition tor major premise) itself . 8 The interdependence (of 
reason mad consequence) must necessarily be stated, bat (this does not 
mean that it should always) be made in the positive form, because the 
example will always establish the interdependence by induction , 7 and 
this will represent nothing else hot the general proposition in its posi- 
tive form. (52. 18). Therefore when the negation of something depends 
upon the negation of something else, tile interdependence of both these 
terms most reveal itself, and this becomes simply a cognition of their 


contraposition and ( vice versa ) the contraposition implies the nrigiimi 
proposition, therefore one® of them is (sufficient) to declare the pre- 


1 i. e , Then one fact represents either the identity of the underlying reality or 
its production from another reality. 

9 nivartya-nimrtakoyoh pratibanihah, lit, athe dependence of the stopped 
and the stoppers. 

* as e. g., smote bring dependent upon fire, is not to be found in places where 
there is no fire 

■* aksipta = mmgrfcla. 

* upa-dariana. 

* 83 17- «And because its dependence must be shown, therefore 

the propo sition about the non-existence (merttt) of the reason when the predicate 
“ absent, b y this (propoatlon) an indireof indication (upa-dariana) of the depen- 
dence is suggested (Skppta). And what (represents) the indirect indication ofthe 
dependence suggested by that, jnst this is the concomitance-proposition*. 

** 2rri*T*— “ nst be shomi hy an induction from particular 
beiDg P rododWe > *»» particular instances are 
„ 01 P rama ”<*, ep. the use of this term in the S. passaees. U. s 

~ s ». »■ si ’ 

a—— 


10 * 
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wishes to establish ti. * 1 . 

,pBc,f,ed ' ’ ’** **“•*."“ v: r 

posing) i doctrine ^pjoted to* a? (Sup " 

£5«Siia 

SiSf th t WS d0CtriDe COntradicta the ^ittteBofSr 

Sff “ g) that in answer to this contrary tenet an argnmSis 

25— 2— T 5° 75“ 10 3 * e, > t° prove 1 * 3 * the existence 

?"* > ™ ld " a( 'Cept8» intonates that to fad 
£L f 5? S ° Ul) " ?il be hlB the8lB ( OTm Jf it is not explicitly 
*2“^ Tlus 18 ae mei «Mng suggested by the word «ac- 

cepte». Although in a verbal inference, (in a synogism), we would 
expect that the thesis to be deduced should be expressed (in a sepa- 
rate proposition), nevertheless, even if it is not expressed, (it is dear) 
-what the thesis leaily is, because it is expressed by implication 
(57.8) Why Is that? 


48, Because it represents the point against 
which the opposite view is directed. 

(57.10) . «It» means that topic which is the subject (of the 
discussion), the subject matter against which the opposed view is 
directed. Because of this circumstance (the real intention of the spea- 
ker becomes evident from the context). 

(67. 11) . The following is meant The disputant adduces a proof in 
order to confute the opposed view. Therefore the tenet which the op- 
ponent aims at dispioving is eo ipso the topic he himself wishes to 


1 uifcaya 18 hare a synonym of sidih », meaning something a logically poiti 

to be real » 

3 Or even if the thews explicitly proved is different from what is really the 

intention of the speaker The real thesis is the intention of tho speaker A tbesis 
can bo oloarly understood oat of both premises without expressing the conclusion 
separately. But even if it is expressed separately, it may sometimes represent the 
real intention of the speaker only half-way, indirectly. This happsns when tkc 
speaker intends to prove his tenet surreptitiously, through an indirect suggestion, 
as is illustrated by the following example 

3 Lit., p. 57. 6 a What ia mentioning at the end (satra 40, p 67 17) 0 hty«lv”» 
ikavati, with regard to this place the sentence must be closed# Instead of repea- 
ting these words twioe, at the end of sutra 47 and 49, they have bees taken owy 
once at the end of Butra 49. 
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-denied). It means essentially the same as the existence of something per- 
ceivable. «Is necessarily perceivedn— these words express the absence 
of non-perception. It means essentially the same as perception. 1 (53. 10). 
Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence (or piedicate) 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason.* Supposing 
the consequence could be absent even if the reason were present, then 
the absence of the consequence would not be invariably concomitant 
with the absence of the reason. 8 (53.11) Indeed, when we realize the 
•(contraposed) concomitance, we must (also) realize that file presence of 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the presence of its conse- 
quence. (53.12) Therefore (the negative conclusion) is drawn m 
the words « if such an object, L e , a representable object, is not peiceived, 
it is absent» Since this (conclusion) is cognized, since it is simulta- 
neously present to the mind, 4 the original concomitance (of the formula 
-of negation) is thus ascertained. 6 


I 7. Is THE COMCLUSIOH A KECEB6AEY liwmro OF THE 
' SYLLOGISM? 


36. When either of these two (methods) is ap- 
plied, it is not always necessary explicitly to 
mention the thesis (or the conclusion) 8 


1 vpalamblia-rupa 

*5 b, -we cannot deny the existence of something -when it us present m the 
ken of onr sense-faculties 

3 The absence of the consequence means here the presence of the object in the 

range of onr senses, the absence of the reason— its perception If the object could be 
present without being perceived, then we could not maintain that its presence 
(accompanied by all other factors of perception) is invariably followed by its per- 
ceptton * r 

4 sam-pratyayat. 

5 anraya-niihi. 

the h f e ***** of &C disputant, it includes both 

^ conol T m U BHtrfl ni « >t is identified with which 7s 

of the Naiy^time hoT the the™ (pnLm'Vsa fi ™ menl1,area 8 y u »8>™ 

nutted « iK ^ ^ are ■* 
The MMmsakns and the later r’Z*. J** mmor prem,8eB 

syllogism to three, roughly coSTnZ™^^ th j ” lember8 of 
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refer to the facta on winch that generalization is established. 5 Beds, 
chairs eta are requisites serviceable to man 2 and they are composite 
substances. 

(58.1). Tims, although this example 8 does not (by itself) mean 
that the organs of sense are employed by the Soul, nevertheless, 
although unexpressed, this is the thesis. (58. 2> Meed, the SSskhya 
philosopher maintains that the Soul exists The Buddhist maintains, on 
the contrary, that the Soul does not exist. Thereupon the Sankhya philo- 


sopher, starting from* the Buddhist ■new which is opposed to his own, 
brings forward an argument, with the aim of confuting tbB opposed 
■view and of establishing his own (58. 4). Therefore, the fact that (the 
senses) are.in the service of the Soul represents the (real), although 
unexpressed, thesis (which the disputant has at heart), since toe op- 


posed view is directed against it. 

(58. 5). It is not proved that beds, chairs and other requisites 
used by men are in the service of the Soul. The major premise 5 
(nwhatsoever is composite is controlled by the Soul» is not proved *t 
all). Established is only the simple fact that these composite togs 
are made for the use of somebody, in this sense they are called objects 
ufor use., by somebody. (58.6). The (real) intention is to prove that 
the Intellect is also an organ of something else This is sugges 7 
the words «and other senses... This « something else, in regwd of to 

MUM «.« 1* (M.7) S 

eormousness* ]S in tie service of another [higher prnape) 


r tf^alMPtBim^radaTma, .jotaHug » ft. B 

ESAiTTiSSSSS-i ***-'- 4 

ra former existences. . a m tie sense of 

a atra jpramone = Otad-m h*r; * tere 

dnianta, op. S3. 18 and 7 note to trawl P- M 
* has -Irtya 

6 anwya Stokhva undifferentiated rremsmous- 

» teJ nana ~ ^fiarm-skandho. to S&toya tbB Soul 

nnre changelese coracioneness, ie an eten “ BUI0 SQ isaUMi, o® 51 * 

For to BnfidMrt toe same undifferentiated P tie argument of to 

Sng f momentary, ever changing 

a gm^m temmomm, eu.ee la 8 *** prominently^ 
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(Mmor premise). On this place no jar is 
perceived, although all other conditions lor 
its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

(The Conclusion) '-There is here no jam 
follows entirely by implication. 

(53. 22). In (negation) expressed according to the method of Agree- 
ment (the conclusion) «there is no jar on this place» follows entirely 
by implication. 1 The (author) shows the process of implication. (53.23). 
The words '(whatsoever is not perceived, although being in conditions 
of perceptibility », refer to a negative experience as a subject The 
words «it is mi object practically non-existent» refer to the possibility 
of our behaviour towards it as nonexistent (54. 1). Thus it is shown 
that the non-perception of something imagined (as present) is invariably 
concomitant with corresponding purposive actions.* (54. 2). The words 
(«a jar) is not perceived*, prove that the logical mark is present 
upon the subject of the conclusion (on the minor term).* If the deduced 
fact would not have been present upon that substratum, neither 
could the logical reason be there present, because the latter is inva- 
riably concomitant with the former* This is how the (conclusion) is 
implied. 


38. The same refers also (to this formula ex- 
pressed according to the method) of Difference — 

(Major premise) Whatsoever is present 
(as an object of our purposive actions) and is 
m conditions of perceptibility, is necessarily 
perceived. 

(Minor premise) But on this place no such 
jar is being perceived. 

R , 0 owIi°i Ugl1 ^* re im P lica *ion (the conclu- 
sion) follows that as an object of our purpo- 
sive actions this thing is absent* ? P 


* samartbySd eta, 

SKU2C oftte ™ b,e 58 siora 40 be 

* oadhya-dharmn 
It — 


j v 

here no object of tea, eg as^stent*^^ 011 {sSmarth V 5i i « ^cornea ..there is 
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adepts just as stub eta., The words -mot diswedited , frnm ^ 

(the disputant) max be Milling to defend it' The (author) answers 
Supposing (the disputant) intends to prove a topic which is discredited 
‘f- Jj s cnntran ls P ro ' ed . e dher by perception or inference or (the 
identity) of a conception or his own words, this wiD not be a thesis 1 

r.l. Among them, contradicted by perception 
* ®» e -S> (the following proposition), 


The sound is not perceived by hearing 

(58 1R) There are four kinds (of contradiction), viz by perception 
etc Among them what is a proposition contradicted by perception 11 
The following is an example It is an example because there are other 
cases of contradiction with perception, which must be understood just 
as this one. Perceptible by hearing means perceptible with the ear. 
«Nbt so perceptible., is not to be heard, not to be apprehended bv 
the sense of audition — this is the (intended) meaning of the thesis. 1 
(08 SO) The non-perceptibility of the sound bj hearing is contradicted 
by its perceptibility which is established by direct perception 5 


1 These wards (i c the four syllables altara-crrfnsitiiiam, "m-ra-’r-fr ft r 
crerr syllable canals) are redundant, soys TJddyotalnra, p 119. because rf the 
word « accepts., is inserted in order to eidnde unacceptable and unaccepted (ci.u*', 
tniipsiia) theses, the contradictory theses are already eidnded by it. HoreowT 
Tnsnbandlin Ins also omitted them in his definition — tSihyabhihanam pta- 
ifjfis, cp X rSrl, p 121, and Tjtp, p 1S6 67 Eh thinks list a thesis rosy 
satisfy to all conditions already mentioned and nevertheless be nnaeepfable no* to tic 
disputant himself, but to the audience The judge (madhyastha) will then declare 
the discomfiture of the dispntant without allowing him to condone, cp Ta tp , 


p 187 5 ff 

a Snch a thesis as otho aetire sense of vision does not perceive the rmble* 
has been advanced with a special intention by the celebrated osophist. BhSr*- 
xivekn, cp Kadhy vrUi,p S2 « (B B),cp my XiTvffne, p lie 

o The foil inference according to DignSga is, atravanah Inbhah Wototm 
nhafoduni His idea is that this inference cannot even be admitted discnram 
because of its glaring contradiction to feet Oddyctaiara 
sample, .the fire is not hot., cp X vart, 116 21 He Onto 
cannot he perceived directly, because the process of the operation ^ 

faculties is imperceptible, ,ndrtpat» - ^ ^ 

theoty of Xegation (umipafaMAt), if a rtelia ya pit L denial of andibi- 

ohject infiuencing behaviour (ttmwftara) But fer tke Xaijspis me 
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§ 8. Definition of a thbsb. 

39. Nevertheless -what is it that we can call 
a (sound) «thesis»? 

(54. 18). It most be nevertheless explained what is the meaning atta- 
ched to the word thesis. 


40. A (sound) thesis is (a proposition to be 
maintained by the disputant, i, e, a proposition) 
which he himself accepts «just as such», (l. e, 
just as the point he btma jide intends to main- 
tain, if from the start) it is not discredited (by 
self-contradiction). 1 


(54 20). «Just as suchn means just as (the proposition) to bo 
maintained. «Hnnself» means the disputant "Accepted” mwmt that 
(the proposition) is not only expressed in words, but also (bona fide ) 
accepted (to be true). Such a topic, if it is not invalidated (from the 
start) by perception or other proofs, is called a thesis. 

(54.21) But if the thesis is not to be explicitly mentione d (in the 
conclusion or at the beginning of a syllogism), why do we give the 
definition of such a (member) which can be dispensed with? We 
give the definition not because it should be a (necessary) member of the 
syllogism, 3 but because there are (logicians) who mistake a wrong 
thesiB for a right one and vice vet sa 3 Therefore, in order to set aside 
misconceptions about what can and what cannot be a (sound) thesis 4 
the definition of a proposition to be maintained is given 
(55.4). The words «as suchn are next explained. 


41. «As snch» means accepted as 
tion) to he maintained. 


(the proposi- 


ted, » tttJL 6 . 4 M " What " aCCBptBd Ja9t “ a* ft™ and not repudra- 


ttd.ooJrt' 'toMMhytS ‘m PrSmJii 3 s 3 ^ d l pMSlbl7 *' 8 ° at ^ fte 

amount of theses, bntnot&ojiaftft! scbo ° vss prepared to defend any 

ged.ee and to d^S“SriL 

logic is trad t The other MSdhyannka school ?™ 0lpleB npou wl ™h 

wvaka, although admitting lope, have eatahlu 4516 follow,>ra of Bh3 ™- 

m contradiction to common sense, cp my N«v5na, ^ more * bIe theE£ ® 
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(corresponding to both these words) (5fl. 6). A thing is said to be 
distinctly conceived 1 when it is on object (apprehended by a synthe- 
tic) mental construction s To be a concept or to he conceived means to 
be an object of a mental construction. (59. 7). Owing to the circnm- 
stancc that the thing nbcanng the image of a hare« corresponds (in 
our speech) to a mental construction which has the form of a concept, 
(of a distinct image), it is established beyond doubt' that it can be 
given the name of the moon (59. 8) Indeed, what corresponds to a 
constructed image 4 is capable of coalescing with a word, 8 and 
what is capable of coalescing with a woid can be designated by 
a name chosen (arbitrarily) by convention. (59.9) Consequently the pos- 
sibility of giving it the name of the moon, and the contradiction 8 of de- 
nying it, are established by (the identity) of the object of mental con- 
struction, i e, by the (identical) foim of the (conespondmg) image.’ 


l Digniiga called this case Mo-prasiddht-mrudiha « contrary to what is ge- 
nerally know no V.nltndcvn and the Tdietan translators interpret 
fining the samo a .pmtfa. -**»*• Dddyotakara 
a separate class and most be included in the preceding ones, op » nrt , p 
The change ofyiracddh, into pr»«. by DbarmakirU nevertheless . i «.«■» 
tional cp Tntp, p 185 4 Db. thinks that this must he considered as 
an analytical syllogism, it can thon be thrown into the following form, 

Major premise Whatsoever appears as the distinct image of themoon 

Both _ 

itself a onfificicnt reason for infemng tto ^ tbat tleBcd- 

ntal of this would bo a contradiction (liadht ) leondiated bj introspection 

tlhistB ought to have oonsidcrod this wrong^prep^ ^ ^ bj intBnw ( endenro 

[nasamedona), and the Ifaiynyiks V 19 that tbe first nnpl'™ 

Unasa-pr^Ua) The ^Tent of cons~.‘, . d» 

rS — it as a 

* +****»-•& h.s, r- im u > 

has eaolpo^no, probably * “ sta ^ r J we nevertheless have ***** 

!?«r* , "t5Sr'~T_ 


: sest • . ,„h 
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a fact whieh is in need of proof. But it i8 expres- 
sed as the reason, therefore it is not here in- 
tended to be proved, (albeit it is unproved). 

(55.18). Supposing the non-eternal character of the sounds of 
speech is to be proved, and (someone would point to their) visibility as 
a (possible) reason. Since the existence (of visible words) is not estab- 
lished, one (conld be misled to suppose) that it is just the thing which 
(the disputant) wishes to establish (65. 19). Therefore it is said that 
"this», x. e, visibility, «here», l e., m regard of the sounds of speech,, 
is not admitted as just the point to be established. It is said that there 
is no necessity (to envisage It here) as something that is intended to 
be established, since it is expressed as the reason. Whatsoever is 
expressed in the form of a reason is also admitted to repiesent the 
reason, but not the consequence. 1 

(56 22). The word « himself » is next pointed to and explained. 

44. «Himself» means the Disputant 

(56.3) « Himself* is a pronoun.* « Disputant » is the proximate 
(subject to which it refers).* 

(56. 6) Who is this Disputant? 

45. That one who at this occasion sets forth 
an aigument 

(56.8) «At this occasion* means at the time of some philosophi- 
cal disputation He sets forth an argument. As there can be many 
disputants, this is a specification of the disputant, denoted above by 
the word «himself». 


,, 5 d6finite,B * ' * D 1 1 8S - prat* 

jfltr, has been corrected by DignSga m adding tva 

\ rna, «a part.de meaning some relation*, 

troflnivn rtimselfa is a particle which is used for the 

mental case; «by the disputant* But chr S0BSe of 1118 In8tni ‘ 

aym of c himself* Th,« ^ tho d^potanto it not here the syno- 

mottara's schoMcism. < *f acter “ tlc ^Dhar- 

and simply says, oa thesis is only that TO,h tte Mlmnag 

»ot the one that » estahhshed % the £££ * 
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med of iffifereDce^Sg^^ 6 BuTX^ ^ knwki 8 e 18 «► 

r**5=s rSrr 

ss. 1 - v- asr 

rf Cf 

to fieallS h” 17 WmdS haVB a ™* B “ e - m ? ™* 5 

to (really) have a wrong meaning* ( 59 . 19 ) Supposing somebody 
.ays ..whatsoever I speak is wrong., even then the speaker pronounces 
, propoS!botl m order to convey 8 that these his words (at tost) 
nave a true meaning. If this proposition is shown to he true, then 
his other propositions will (eo ipso) be shown to be false (GD.l). If 
this proposition were not true, his other propositions would not be 
declared to be false There would then be no use of pronouncing them. 
He would have never pronounced them. (60.2). Consequently when a 
speaker pronounces a proposition he (eo ipso) really declares that 
the idea 0 produced by his words, the idea corresponding to the 
meaning of the proposition is a true one, (l e, reflects reality) 
(60. 3) If this be the case, (the speaker) can show that the 
meaning of his wordB is truth only m showing (eo ipso) that there 
is an invai table concomitance 7 between speech and external reality. 

It is a relation of an effect to its cause (60.4) Thus our cords 
(can be regarded) as an effect of those objects of the external woild 
which they denote By using them we wish to show that the ideas 
communicated by them represent truth, (u e, they express external 
reality, their cause). We thus dearly show that the process of under- 
standing the meaning of a word is nothing but an inference from an 
effect of external leality to its cause, reality itself (60 6) Therefore 

l It las been indicated above, passim, that the siSrthSmmSna is in msej 
cases equivalent to our judgment Here the proposition a inference re not e wen® 
of knowledge » virtually means « a judgment re not a judgments 
9 iabia-pmtyaya 8 yo 'riha-S'mtpratyayah 
1 apSrthAa 

i Siarlaycm cdearly showing* w 

e Duflffmt re here, as well as in 60 4 and 60 5 , in the sense of tho old ec^. 
but Tib. bas in all the three oases, p 186 5, 1S6 9 and IBS 12, ia-jm -rf 
i nunforipatu 
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(56.16) . The possibility of some other feet'?- being deduced in,'-, 
regard of the same subject arises •when the author of a system; accept ; 
ted by the disputant, has admitted several facts characterizing the 
same subject (about which a variety of discordant views are current). 9 

(56. 17) . It is mdeed quite wrong to suppose that if somebody 
ranges himself at the side of a definite system, he is obliged to advo- 
cate every doctrine which is there admitted. This (wrong view is here) 
cleared away. Many doctrines may be accepted, nevertheless that topic 
alone which the dispnntant (at a given occasion) chooses himself to argue 
will represent the thesis, but not any other one. 

(56.19). The Mowing question might be asked. Should not a 
logical argument 8 disregard ah established doctrines and be guided 
(exclusively) by the weight of real facts?* Therefore a pbilm»oplio r 
should never take his stand on a body of established doctrines, since 
they must be left out of account? (66.20). Quite nghtl But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even in those cases when (a philosopher) selfreliently 
takes his stand on a body of established doctrines, i. e., if he is an 
adherent of a definite system (and) quotes arguments (in owm-dan ™ 
with that system), nevertheless only that proposition will represent his 
thesis which he himself chooses to advocate (at a given occasion). In 
order to declare this, it is stated that (the thesis is a proposition, 
which the philosopher <i himself » chooses to advocate at a certain. 
occasion). 5 

(56.23). The word « accepts » is next taken (separately) and ex- 
plained. 


47. The word ..accepts# (in the above defini- 
tion of a sound thesis) means (that there is so- 
metimes no necessity of expressing the thesis 
m words). When an argument is adduced in an- 
swer to an objection on a subject which one 


Pr^wT.'” op. ‘VinUsdeva.p 102 18 

fc fee tette SoT TSnety ° f 011 ^ 8&mB ***** advoeated 
t hnga. 


nevertheless just vhat for him » AhJLm 80I ? e (*“D saya the reason, 

to **.. feRSESl •£? ^ *"* ** 58 1581116818 * order 

* * V* 
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•An 2Z*? -* * — 

£5.-* ™ ™ -S- 

5? 0n rfbr “■** 1358 brntl 

drifereat toi*) and (we now content) that our language »"» ms. 

- IT1V° T the esiste,oe of E ®e real facts of which it 

«* rdafions fc tbdr m h 

(60.14) And further, (we admit) that if someone denies inference, 
he wffl have no right to infer the presence of fire from the pres ence 
of smoke, he likewise will have no right to infer the intention of the 
speaker from his words. Nevertheless we avail ourselves of speech 
in order to mate a conmnmication abont something really easting in 
the external world. Therefore language is not caused by a conviction 
that it is an egression of our intentions. 


(60. 17) And then, we do not pronounce words m order to infr- 
mafe that we have the intention (of doing so) bnt we do it in order 
to make a communication about the existence of some external reality. 
Therefore language is caused by our conviction that it is an expres- 
sion of real frets existing in the external world® Thus our inteipre- 
tation as given above is the only right one. 7 


1 Except when he Is nistsfeen himself or wishes to deceive ether?, cp TStj 
p IE 5 10 


“ lie real cause fa here evidently concerred as the last moment of the prece- 
ding series of efficient moments, all other moments can he only logically cr md'- 
rectly constructed as causes, cp above, text y SI II — 12 

9 fa the 3rsl case vre imagine coexistence between two attributes of the same 
reality or an analytical relation fonrded on identity of the underlying reality fa 
the second an indirect succession cf two facts. 


*lolpito. 

s Intention is viewed as the psychological canse cf pronouncing words, rn'h 
ray be regarded as its logical foandation, or reason. Tinltadeva is thus guilty 
cot having sufficiently distinguished these two relations. 

* lie existence of real objects in the external world (bohya- rarhi-teffa) m 
be understood as explained above in the notes to oh. X, spas 2S-2I 

v lit. j> $0 13—39- «Bnt others have said, knowledge produced from ^ 

which is the result of intention has (thisl mtarOm fef.^^^iaofnot 
helcncs to a man who wishes a real meaning by thfa the thesis, the 
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move. (57. 12) His argument has just the aim to confute the opposed 
.dew. H this were not his thesis, where on earth could you find some- 
thing as definitely representing a thesis, as this one! 1 * * * * * * 

(57.15). This case is exemplified. When an argument is advan- 
ced against an opponent, something may he understood to represent 
the deduced thesis without being expressly stated. 

49. An example 8 — 

(Thesis) The sense of vision and other 
senses (are organs) to he used by someone 
else 

(Reason). Because they are composite 
(substances) 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and other 
implements (composed for the use of man) 

(Major premise. Whatsoever is a compo- 
site substance is not an independent exis- 
tence) 

The aim is to prove that (the senses) are the 
organs of the Soul (which is a simple and inde- 
pendent substance), although this is not express- 
ly stated. Thus the thesis is not always that 
alone which is expressed That is the meaning 
(of the word «accepts»). 

(57 18). «The sense of vision, the sense of audition etc » are the 
subject, (the minor term). They exist for the sake of someone else, l. e., 
they have dependent existence, this is the predicate, (the major term). 
•(Because they are composite (substances) », that is the reason, (the middle 
term). (57 20). The words «just as beds, chairs and other implements" 


i Here again, according to DignSga’s method the word or accepts » includes 

a negation, « accepted » means «non-expreBsed», as illustrated by the next follow- 
ing example «the senses are the organs of some one elsen. The NaiySyikas an- 
swer that this qualification is superfluous a No one will establish what he does not 

accepts, saysTJddyotakara, N vBrt., p. 118 and VXcaspati comments, «if the 
■aim of the word, c accepted o is to include an unexpressed intention, this cannot be 

done ra the syllogism which would then be wrong (ananvayo hetuh) But words 

base always beside their direct expressive power (vaeyam) a power of indirect 

■suggestion (Jaltyam) If the words are not suggestive, they cannot point to an un- 

'expressed intention, cp TUpfc, p 188. 

sCp SSnkhya-kankS, 17. 
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most be argued in a controversy is the opposite of a point aheady 
previously established. The thing proved is contrasted with the thing 
unproved. Therefore a thesis to be proved cannot be something 
alr eady proved. 1 (61 7). But not every unproved point (makes a the- 
sis). It is further contrasted 2) with the fact adduced as the proof, 

3) with the fact which the disputant himself does not intend to prove 
on that occasion, 4) with the necessity to give it expression in words, 
(it can be understood without being expressed), 5) with a fact which 
although unproved it is imposible to prove. 

(61.9). The point which is free from these five negative characte- 
ristics (with which it is contrasted), a point which is 1) not yet pro- 
ved, 2) not a reason, 3) intended to be proved by the disputant, 

4) which may be either expressed or understood, 5) which is not raw- 

flLi a. Btart b, «.»*> P™* - 

has been defined by the words «is intended as such by the disputant 

himself and not discredited!* * 

TZl, Gl.6-V.The predicate (-M 
by the reason of Us temg the * J £eduxte, the proved is the oppo- 

ohjeet the proved object is opposed, ^ ^ aicate )to be proved, 

site of the non-proved Therefore the nnp DignSgnpnrfied"' - ' 

a Thus the inadmissible theses are, ^ 2 \ ^cording to Preaastt, 

anumana-, agamct-, prafiMh*- on „«tona- , aUyvpagata-(= ^ 

pada who borrows from Dignagmjiro® . ^ D]larmtt kIrti-l>raty'd s “-> 

siafostra- and txa^amna-wodh^ * J sramcana-mralria- 
anumana- (—sraSaatra),pra > * ( i” further varieties of ttnl ®Pf“ 

svamimn his Ny By a-praveH ha. .rided ta* ^ the nBI ,rf 

thesis, thus increasing tor ft8 BCOre that a thesis w never ”g 

Vaisesiha school reject the wrong toe .on “ R T srt,p.n8ff ■»«*»/ 

wrong hy itself, hut only on acconnt of ,h ® P - Te » B oM,<* logical faU^ s ' 

=^»7=JS?S sasStfirSs 

(repnnt) The asat-pralipa gSdftyaferno tstak, p e sdia« am 

Jon of the thesrs ^ ^ 

-**. *» " z£i% ZZ&’*rz 

g«£2Sr:£S=5=« r '- 
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a syllogism, but does not represent a (valid) syllogism It is a faul 
consisting in some one of the three aspects being deficient 

58. And also (there will be a fallacy) if the] 
are, although expressed, hut either unreal oi 
uncertain, either for the opponent or for the 
speaker himself. 

(62.4). Fallacy is produced not only by deficient expression, but 
also through unreality or uncertainty of the reason, either to the 
hearer, i. e , the opponent or the speaker, 1 . the respondent. 1 


§ 10. Unreal reason 

(62.6). Now, what is the name of the fallacy corresponding to 
each unreal or uncertain form of the reason? 

59. If one aspect of the reason, namely, its 
(first aspect), its presence upon the subject of 
the conclusion, is either non-exiBtent or uncer- 
tain, the reason is called unreal. 

(62.8). If one of the aspects (of the middle term), its necessary 
connection with the subject of the conclusion, 1 A , its P ^ 
that subject, is either non-existent or uncertain, the fa! ^ 
.unreal® reason.. Just because it is -unreal, it 

of the reverse of it nor of something uncei ^”’ * ” ' . This 

cognizing nothing. Such cogmtaon would never convn.ce anyone 
meaning is clearly implied just m the name -unreal. 

(d2. 12). An example is given 

l This is ths celebrated rule of DignSg* which 
principle that a philosophic debate meat have ““V 

Neither the apeaker nor hie opponent 0V8 Svery emtairas- 

timt are not admitted as real b T tha ‘*f^^ g ^ 0 dem rf altogether that ft' 
aing to such philosophers as tl,e l f ah J 8 “^ d bc cogD ,red by log** 1 j 

Ataolnte, the .thing m itself. aim to 

They nevertheless produced arguments, bat on y pointed to the fact ** 

sksstss — — - — ■*" 
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52. A thesis contradicted by inference is, e. g., 
(when an adherent of theYaise$ika system affirms), 
The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 

(59 2). Contradicted by inference is, e. g., (in the month of an 
adherent of the Vaisesika system the proposition) «the sounds of speech 
are eternal entities". The intended thesis, the proposition that the 
sounds of speech are eternal, is contradicted by their non-eternity 
■which (the Yaiiesika) proves by inference. 1 


53. A thesis contradicted by the (identity; of 
a conception is as follows, 

The word «hare-marked» does not mean 
the moon 


(59 5) The following is an example of a proposition standing in 
•contradiction to the (identity of the corresponding) conception. The 
word •> hare-marked » does not mean the moon, Le , cannot be denoted by 
the word moon This is disproved by (the identity of) the conception 


lity does not mean denial of existence, na iabiabhaie tan-[STamnatm)-mseiho 
'ittkalfate, op. Tatp , p 31. 12: and even the non-existence of a sound is for them 
something real, na cabhamt tuccliah, ihtd, hence even this non-existence is appre- 
hended by the sense of audition. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, non-existence 
-of the sound is not a reality [abhaua tucehah), bnt its snbstratmn is a reality 
therefore it only can be inferred on thie snbstratnm by Uryannpalabdhi, ep! 
TattT&s, h3r 1689 and KamaUSHa’s Comment. According to the Yarjeaitas 
sound is directly perceived, cp Y. 8,11.2 21 


1 Th6 text commented upon by Dharmottara has mtyah taldah and this is 
supported by the Tibetan translation But Vmltadeva reads ghato mtyah ^bum- 
«t rtap-pao, and this probably has been one of the cnrrent ‘readings. 
Dignaga originally has characterized this class of wrong theses as contrary to 
the accepted doctrine (agamn-xmiUha) Owing to the ambiguity of thetLm 
agamaVbm conld also mean * contrary to Scripture*. Uddyotakara, p 117 5 
then objected that the Vaisesihas prove the nou-eternality of the sonnrh of speech 
not from Scripture, but by argument, cd Y S H 2 9 ft ff tw - , ** c “ 

; 11,6 **ms So to S foS 

thesis opposed by the BuddhistR wnnM f n ^ centimes Otherwise every 

The texfu, eith^fo i 1 25S JSSSMT IT?* ^ 
only to a Taisesika-philosopher to S i! understood as referring 

is another instance of very old text cormnrt * an *? co 1011 refnse to listen. This 
eTJ oia corruptions cp above sutra XIL 18_ 2 0. 


11 * 
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production of vlsuaX ot^rTenSwM S?Yf ^ ** Ct ° f 46 

fj thetem oft 1 ^ f transcendentel face deternmung" 
life as manifested in breath ifffi met?' Se°t? ' n “ flfae 

(of tliese phenomena) is the mark or the essence rftafl °ThTS 

15T bJ ao Buddhlst * hen he 

Dl f ft 3 l 5 h H °T el '- W ? y 15 (thlB reason whldl 1S advanced by the 

fa fli b * ! S) T** ? BMaUSe there 18 no snch death consiug 
m the extinction of sensation etc in the trees. Extraction presnppo- 

ses previous existence. If someone admits the extinction of conscious, 
ness in trees, he cannot bnt admit its (previous) existence. There- 
fore, since no consciousness in trees is admitted, neither can its extinc- 
tion be maintained (63 7) It might be objected that exsiccation is 
death, and this really occurs in frees This is true. But the leason 
adduced (by the Digambara) is a death which is conditioned 4 by 
the (previous) existence of consciousness, not mere exsiccation Hence 
that death which is taken as a reason is unreal, and that death which 
is real, consisting in exsiccation, is not the reason 

(63.10) The Digambaia takes as reason death in general, 
without making a difference between a death concomitant with the 
predicate (sentient being) or not so concomitant Hence the respon- 
dent is here mistaken (about the connotation of the word) death 
which he adduces as a reason. Consequently he thinks that exsiccation 
is a real (reason), because experience teaches 5 that tiees are subject 
to death from exsiccation. The opponent, on the other hand, has the 
right conception, therefore the reason is for him unreal 


a According to the aVhidharma an organ of sense (ininya) consists of an 
imperceptible (atindrtya) subtle kind of matter different m every organ, it bos been 
compared with the nerves, cp my Central Conception, p 12 ff 

a agama-stddha, ay am a includes all Bnddhist literature, religions or revea- 
led (sUtra) as well as seientifical { Sastra ) But when dogmatical knowledge is con- 
trasted with empirical lyutH-darSana-lala-pravrtta), agama refers to the former, 
cp. below, sutra IH 116 

3 aytih-samslara or jimta, one of the non-mental forties, cilta-viprayukta- 
mmalara, cp Central Conception, p 106 
i vyapta concomitant 
s < farian&t 
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(59 11) Tiie existence of a distinct image is here an analytical 
reason, because the possibility of giving some name, arbitrarily chosen, 
flows naturally just out of the circumstance that it is a mental con- 
struction. (59.12). Thus the possibility of giving the name of the 
moon, and the contradiction of denying this possibility must be conside- 
red as established by analytical reasoning. 5, 

64 A proposition contradicted by the words 
m which it is itself expressed, is as follows, 

Inference is not a source of knowledge. 

(59. 14). When the intended thesis® is contradicted by the proper 
-words of the proposition which expresses it, it cannot be deduced, as 
e g , "inference is not a source of knowledge" This proposition 

sense of something being known to uveiybody A thesis is inadmissible when it 
rune against the generally accepted meaning of the words. Everybody knows that 
the moon is called (in sanscnt) the thing (marked by a spot in the form of a hare", 
therefore it is impossible to deny lL He adds the very characteristic remark that 
thie wrong thesis is also overthrown by the fact that o every word can have any 
meanings (saroaeya Sabdasya sarwrthasiaeyatiam), sinoe the meaning of a word is 
a matter of conventional agreement (sanUta) This reminds os of a saying current 
among pandits some Sabdah aanartha-nSmlSh, an allusion to the exceedingly 
developed metaphorical nse of sanscnt words Tinltadeva adds (p 106 7} a yon 
may (if yon like) call the jar a moon!". 

l The comment of ’Vinltadevo on this antra, p 109 1 — 7, runs thus "There 
are some who maintain the thesis that the thing having the mark of a hare is not 
called the moon This (thesis) is repudiated on the ground of universal consent 
{praiiU = pranddhCj that the "hare-marked" is a name of the moon. It is more- 
cver repudiated by the iact that every object can receive any name, because the con- 
nection between a thing and its name is arbitrary (read briar-btags-pa), e g , we 
can give to a jar the name of a moon » — Xhns, according to V , the meaning of 
words ib founded on convention {priutidht = lanheta) This, of course, is not denied 
by 3)h Bat he colls attention to the fact that the possibility of giving a name is 
founded upon the existence of a concept (or distinct image —pratibhasa-pratiti) 
constructed by the eynthesis of onr thought {vikalpa-vjiiana = lalpanS) Such a 
concept contains in itself the possibility of being designated by a conventional name 
\abhaSpa-8<miarga-yogya, cp sutra I 6) Therefore the judgment expressed in the 
proposition "every distinct conception can be given a conventional names is an 
analytical judgment, since the predicate, the possibility of giving a name fixed by 
convention, is contained in the subject, m every distinct conception Thus Dignaga, 
the Tibetans and Vinitadeva are satisfied with a reference to the conventional 
meaning of words [primddln^tmnUtd), butDharmaklrti and Dharmottara 
make the addition that thiB is fonnded on the existence of constructed concepts 
(prasiddhi is founded upon praKtij 

’ * pratqHa-artha =paUo This indeed has been a thesis of the Cfirvakas. 
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!«■ v *+ »— - ■ 

.^trsr~,TS£ 
r2Sv* saw r.r sr 

“ f S“ for ®® res P° Ddent W» ^ngs it forth), because he has 
x tt8 “ aDDer ln wLlCh both the Absolute) begumiug 
?? (S ,^ } eXtmCtlM are "8“** (64.1) If he d«l pSssj 
knowledge of the arguments by which these (theories) are supported 
(and if he did believe m them), they would be real reasons for him, 
but since he has no proper knowledge of them, they are unreal from 
lus own point of view. 

(64. 3). Next conics the unreal, because uncertain, reason. 


63. If doubt prevails regarding the very (fact 
adduced as a reason) or regarding its locali- 
zation, the reason is unreal 


(64. 5). If the reason itself is subject to doubt or its localization 
uncertain, it is unreal (as a reason). The localization of a reason is 
something different from the reason itself, it js a place where it is 
found, a place corresponding to the subject of the conclusion. The rea- 
son must be present upon it m order to convey (the predicate) 1 * * 4 * * * * * 
"When its localization is uncertain, (the feet itself) becomes uncertain. 


1 Thu point is especially controverted by Candrabirti, op my Sirvlns, 
p 118 ff 

8 ThiB ib one of the methods of expressing the theory of Universal Momen- 
' tarmesa or constant change Every moment in the existence of a thing u regarded 
as a separate existence detached from the preceding and followmgmomeata 0® 10 ' 
apara-lala-iala-iiikalah Isattah), it then appears that at every moment the thing is 
produced out of nothing and reverts again to nothing 

8 Cp above text, p S3 XO ff and 44 20 ff Transl p. 9 1 ff and 120 ff 

4 Iitt , p 64 B— 6 a And its localization, l e , the localization of tins teases, 

localization means that the reason is lodged in it, a substratum of the pre °* 

(sBdhya-dhamm) is indicated which constitutes the locus, which is ” 

the reasons. — Unreal is not the feet correqwnding to the reason, but “® 
responding to the minor term (dharrnn) All fallacies of an » Unreal * («« 1 

son are what we would call felfece. of the minor premise, they «**£££ 

sence or doubtful presence of the middle term upon the minor, i e , to w 

called, cp II 6, the first aspect of a logical mart 
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proved '(Because we hear its cries » is the reason Why is it unreal 
by localization? 

66. There can be a mistake as regards the 
direction from which the cry comes 


(65. 2). That place wherefrom the peacock’s ay comes is called die 
place of its origin, the place wherefrom it reaches us 'When there is 
a mistake, or confusion, regarding the place from which it reaches ns, 
the basis of the reason is unreal. Supposing we have a number of 
caves contiguous with one another, we might be mistaken whether 
the cry comes from this cave or from that one This is called unreal 
by localization. 

(65. 6) When the subject (minor term) is a non-entity, the reason 
is likewise unreal. An example is given. 


G7. And when the subject is not a reality, the 
reason will likewise be unieal. E g, when the 
omnipresence of the Soul (of an individual) is 
deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended anywhere, this reason is nnreal 

(65.9) Soul, (i.e, an individual Soul), is omnipresent, to be found 
in any place, i. e, ubiquitous When this is to be proved, the reason 
adduced is the fact than its attributes can manifest themselves m y 
place Its attributes such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred etc > «■ 
nifest themselves in whatsoever a place (the con-cspondiDg o 
body be transferred to). For this reason (it must be 
11 a Soul cannot displace itself)’ (65 11). Atfr.butes cannot^ 
•without the substance to which they bdoDg, because J ^ 
in the latter But Sonl is motionless Therefore i whldl 

tous how could it he possible that the feelings of p ^ 

win* ..U in » *■£ * 

when we move to the Midlands’ Consequently, (our) Souim 

1 The VaiSesiha system imagines the Soul of by itself** 8 

sent substance, conterminous with Space, motundras a ^nasponding mdindaaJ 
a stones, but capable of produemg conecionsni M * thttody of *&« 

. ah a special contact with its internal organ w the though 18 

a aa3hya-& la 
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55 The four kinds of an inadmissible thesis 
are thus rejected 

(60.21) . The words «not discredited (beforehand) » are intended to 
reject four impossible points 

(60.22) . Next it will be shown what meaning results if the nega- 
tive counter-part of every word is taken and all the negations collec- 
ted together. 1 


56. Thus (a sound thesis should not be) 1) & fact 
already proved, 2) a fact, although not yet pro- 
ved, but adduced as a reason, (not as a conse- 
quence), 3) a fact which the disputant himself 
does not intend to prove at that occasion, 4) it 
must not necessarily be a fact explicitly stated, 
5) it must not be a fact impossible (by self- 
contradiction) (All this is excluded), and just 
this contrast will show that our definition (of a 
sound thesis) is unimpeachable, namely, 1) it is a 
point which the disputant himself has chosen to 
establish, 2) which he himself admits and 3) which 
is not (internally) imposible. 

(61.5) ..Thus., means m the manner just exposed. A thesis to be 
proved s is contrasted with a pomt already proved. A point which 


bcmg a source of knowledge, is contradicted. This is wrong, because here we ad- 
mit the distinct ides (prallti) ns on imagined own-existence-reason, and one’s own 
words as an (imagined) effect-reason, not as real And the feet of being an effect of 
.mention .s qn.tc real for the word Therefore .t is not taken hero Moreover, just 
, ,5 ‘ h “ 0 “^ hodo ” ao ‘ ad ®> t inference does not nnderstand the non-discrepancv 

* r a thesis and a predicate 
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§ 11. Uncertain REASON 

G8. When another aspect of the reason — its 
absence in counter-instances — taken singly — is un- 
real, the fallacy is called uncertainty. 

(65.18). When another 1 single aspect of the reason, namely its 
absence m counter-instances, is (not supported) by reality, we have the 
fallacy of an uncertain reason. Certainty means one issue It is the 
aim of (the syllogism), it becomes then conclusive Inconclnave is 
uncer tain. It is a case when neither the conclusion nor its negation 
can be ascertained, but, on the contrary, there remains only a doubt 


are fallacies of concomitance, or of the major premise All the cases where the mi- 
nor premise is wrong, i e , where the reason is either totally or partly absent <m 
the subject of the conclusion, or where its presence there is uncertain, are total 
nunreals (asiddha) reasons. These arc material faltaoBBOTfaHaciesoffeiiyawKw 
extra dtetume. FaJlacta m Actions, in the strict cense of the term, so. fal bucs c f 
expression, where the thought ,s all right, but wrongly 
as wrong examples, cp. below, text 89 8-«u A «*» ***** 
darftiam. All other fallacies are also, strictly speaking, r “b 

fallacies, since they are Mlacics of a wrongly established concramtanc^ 
comitanco is always a generalisation from facta 'When **"**££ 
term upon the whole compass of the minor term is an ascertained **«■" 

must be present in similar case* on* ^ costrod.etona 

antra U 6-7. The eenclns.on is ngfct correspond®** 

Tbis again must be ascertained by busts But e» j* 

closely to our fallacies of «*»*»“ 

termed logical fallaoics in the * ta *J** 1 * * andfaUaciesoftlieinsjor 

fallacies which wo can call fallacies of the m P , ^ trawe& to d»- 

premise In the monastic schools 

tmgmsh among these two ^ np3 a ?? If the minor prawsa is not supported 
combinations are proposed to them If the r!“ _= asMo 

“facts, the answer must be athe ?"£’,2ZZ£ term* * - 

Utuh) When the concomitance betWe “ ^ “^f^tVodeceda Mr * **■ *“ 
warranted, the ana ^ muat be ranet.es of £ 
hhMiHs=tS^pi wwaMaenii) uignagau™ s ^ nnitedsy*!* 

The numtarm here increased tosnnGanges^d^e^^^ batt6eel «r 

SSS==SSssrs"» 

. _ t _ T^tM^nnAflfi. DO* S9S"“894 

cp. r 


i Bead aparasya 
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(61. 12). What must thus be proved is called the thesis. The de- 
finition is thus 1 shown to be unimpeachable. There is nothing incon- 
sistent m it 


§ 9. Logical Fallacies. 8 

(61. 14) Having concluded the examination (of the syllogism which 
is) the verbal expression of the three aspects of the logical mark (or 
reason), and having incidentally dealt with the (conect) dehmtion of 
the thesis, the author now proceeds to examine the logical fallacies. 
By way of introduction it is stated — 

57 We have defined the syllogism as the ver- 
bal expression of the three aspects of the rea- 
son. Now, if even one of the three aspects is 
not (correctly) expressed, (the result) is a fal- 
lacy 


(61.18) The following is meant. If someone wishes to give verbal 
expiession to the three aspects of the logical reason, he should do it 
with piecision,® and precision is attained when the negative counter- 
part* of (every aspect) is likewise stated. When we know what is 
to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of the other part, of 
what is to he accepted (61.20) The definition of a syllogism has been 
given above, it is «the verbal expression of the three aspects of the 
logical mark». Now, i. e, in the light of this definition, 1 if even one 
of the aspects is not (correctly) expressed — the word «even» implies 
that the same consequence will follow, if two of them are not (cor- 
rectly) expressed* — a fallacy will ensue. A fallacy is what resembles 


as settled by Gangeda in bis Tattva-cintSmani the impossible theses of Dig- 
nSga appear as impossible reasons (iddhiia-hchabhasa) and ten varieties of them 
are established. 1 Lit., p 61 12 «The word tft in the sense of „thus“s. 

2 All the implications, the originality and the importance of the Buddhist 
theory of Logical Fallacies will be elicited only when DignSga’s Table of 
BeasonB (heiu-calra) will be analysed and translated. An edition of it with a 
commentary by Bstan-dar Lha-rampa and an english translation by M-r 
A Vostnkoff will shortly appear in the Biblioteca Buddhica series 
l 4 prait-fSpala =prati-yogm. s Lit , <rif this exists* 

No fallacy of omission of one of the aspects of the logical reason is mention- 
, “ “ e Bnt Bome examples will be given of syllogisms which although 

valid by themselves are not correctly formulated, ep below text, p. 88-89. The 

mZoZT. H 6 -7 # *** fl “" e " ned ° adeT m bnt «■»** 
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•to It i> Imumit" P " i ’■w™* «to ton 

(66. S). (Second syllogism) 

offort (Tlma) ' ^ S0WAS ° f 8peecil arfl not P^duced by an 
CReason). Because they aie impermanent 

M 1‘glitnmg and as Space, (both not pro- 
duced by an effort, but the one impermanent, the other eternal). 
(Counter-instance). And (not) as jars etc (which are aoptfr 

manent) Dd ° D6llt t0 IlBT ° b80n pe ™ nnent ’ bttt m “9«- 


Impennanence is present m one part of the similar cases ft, e, 
in objects not produced by an effort) It is present in lightning etc, 
bnt it is absent (in the other part of them), in Space etc And it 
includes all the conti ary cases, smee it is present wheresoever there 
is production by an effort.* 

(66.10). (Third syllogism). 


(Thesis). The sounds of speech aie produced by an effort 
(Reason) Because they are impermanent 
(Mnjoi premise) (Whatsoever is impermanent is produced 
by an effort). 

(Example), Just as a jar (which is so produced). 
(Counter-instances). And (not) as lightning and Space (winch 
both are not so produced, but tbe one is impermanent and the 
other eternal, whereas if the reason were right they ought to 
have been both eternal entities). 


* No snob syllogism, of course, has ever been advanced tmafde, bnt the ides- 
of the MImSmaakns about otornal nmoamfested soonds is twisted m every passible 
way for eiemphflcation of logical roles. Ihe Indian and Tibetan logicians think 
that in order to get the real force of the syllogistic formulae, it is much hett® u 
practise on propositions which are quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that tiny Benr 
have occarrcd to anybody. . linr 

s The dissimilar or contrary cases aie objects produced by an man , » J 
etc The contraposition of the major promise gives the proposition — swhalso 
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60. E. g, when it must be proved that the 
sounds of speech are not an eternal entity, the 
reason "because they are visible# — is unreal for 
both parties. 

(62 14). This reason is wrong for both sides, the respondent, (the 
MimSmsaka who maintains the eternity of the sounds of speech), 1 
and the opponent, (the Buddhist who denies it). 

61. (.Trees are animate beings# — this should 
be deduced from the fact that' «tliey die when 
the entire bark is taken off# It is not accepted 
by the opponent. He defines death as an extinc- 
tion of sensations, sense-organs and life Such 
a death does not occur m trees 

(62.18). The Digambaras maintain that trees are sentient 
beings. 3 They pomt to the fact that they die as soon as they are 
entirely stripped of their bark. (The reason) is unreal in the eyes of 
then opponent, the Buddhist Why? Because (a Buddhist nnd«rsfamdB 
by death the cessation or extinction of sensations, of sense organs 
and of life)* 

(63. 1) Sensations — means here visual and other sensational con- 
sciousness 4 Under sense organs we understand some special (subtle) 
matter 6 m a (living) body, located on the ban of the eye and in 


1 Cp above, p 127 n 2 

8 The Jarnae assume that plants ate animate beings posseaamg only one aense- 
faoultj, rut the tact* sense, op. 7. Glaaen&pp, Jainismns, p. 172 
* Lit , 83 1 (.Sensation and organ and life is a dcandio-compoiraa. 
euflono or mjaSno-slondba means ra HlnayUna exclusively undifferentiated 
pure sensation, the mere sensation of the presence of something indefinite in the 
ken of our sense-faculties lt „ one element {ihama)i httsb 

acoordmv bttt diutmgtuahcd into visual, andihonal and other sensations 

oT^L * Cp - Conception, pp. 16 and 

° ihiharma ***>«* vtlSnno has been Manned, the 
Haya-tvilana which is the Btore honse for the germs of all fntnre ideas and 

beLtL*” 068 ® U th ® &rmer bnt fte school to which Dharmakim 
belonged seems to have rejected this theoiy A’aarmakrrtr 
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70. When this aspect of the reason is dubious, 
the fallacy is likewise one of unceitainty. 

(66. 17). When this aspect of the reason, its absence in contrary 
cases, is unreal, the fallacy is one of unceitainty And similarly, when 
this aspect is dubious, the (resulting) fallacy is likewise one of uncer- 
tainty. 1 

An example — 


71. Supposing we wish to prove that a ceitam 
person is non-ommscient, or that he is subject 
to passions If the fact that he is endowed with 
the faculty of speech (and other attnbntes of a 
man) is quoted as a reason, its absence in con- 
trary cases (l. e., with omniscient beings) becomes 
problematic.® 


of tbe similar cases aBd moreover trespasses partly upon tie domain of the dissi- 
milar ones This would give us an inference of the form .Socrates ib a man became 
he is mortals The reason mortality not only pervades the whole domain of men 
but trespasses moreover upon the forh.dden ground of the diammOarea^b « •. 
non-men It is the tSoveoov « 9 oi«eov of Aristoteles In! D.gna gaVTnble ,>t oera 
pies the place of the second uncertain reason, (the place at the right 
Table) Hera and in the HyUya-praves. itiegiven » Mg* bnthelos, 
text p 76 18-14 {eantyMa-npaUa-tySvrtnla) it & ^ 

cond The third variety (here placed as the seamd) 

des the totality of the dissimilar cases and only one par o mm-man), 

would give us un inference of the form 
because he is mortsla Here the similar cases, tie mm-meu, «« 
the dissimilar ones, sc men, whioh should e a a ' partly present on 
mortal Finally the last combination will be when ? f ™^SocLs is immortal, 
both aides This would give ns an mf. ■"“* * « 

because he ,e an .dean d -W “ nm » 

Socrates is taken m the sense of » QQfiS ^ ^ schema mdensed 

there are ideas on both sides, mortal m n pht reason between tbe similar and 

only m order to show the erect position he .. a mans- 

dissimilar instances, as in ths ulfe ”“ e “ d t a j W oys a osse of incomplete 
lThns an uncertain or problematic judgment n 
mduetton tom particular cases, connter-.nstsnces being producible 
induction^ ™ ^ ^ ha7e foll0 wing fonns, 

1 Whosoever is a man is non-onmiscient 

This one is a man. 

He is non-ommscient . 

2 'Whosoever is a man is non-passi - 

’ This one is a man 

He is non-passionless 
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(63. 13) But if someone produces an argument which be himself 
also acknowledges (to he wiong), the rule is that the argument 
remains unreal for him, (e. g), 

62 Supposing a supporter of the Sankbya 
system wishes to prove that the emotions, plea- 
sure etc, are unconscious, and refers to the 
fact that they have a beginning or that they 
are impermanent. This argument is «unreal» for 
the disputant himself. 

(63 16) «Pleasure etc » means (emotions) like pleasure, pam etc 
Their unconscious character it is intended to prove by pointing to 
the fact that they have a beginning or that they are impermanent. 
What has a beginning or what is impermanent is unconscious, as for 
instance, the elements of Matter are (in Buddhist philosophy) 1 Plea- 
sure etc indeed have a (perpetual) beginning and are impermanent, 
therefore they (must be) unconscious Consciousness, on the other 
hand, is the essential attribute of Soul (which according to the SSn- 
khya system has no emotions) s In this instance beginning and imper- 
manence aie to be taken separately (as reasons), not simultaneously 8 
Both these attributes are not real from the standpoint of the disput- 
ant, of the Sankliya (63. 20). Now, a logical reason is advanced for 


r Here evidently the rSpadi-ayatana are meant, t e , the sense data, ayatana 
7 — 11, cp my Central Conception, p ". It cannot be Tupadt-sltmdha, 
became although they are also impermanent and momentary, hnt only the first of 
them is unconscious, all the others are intent (talambana) upon an object 

a Consciousness (pirnua) m the Slnkhya system is imagined as nn eternal, 
changeless, motionless substance, as the pure light of consciousness which is being 
reflected in the mental phenomena The latter are imagined as being by themselves 
mere collocations Of material particles fewios), unconscious (jatla) in themselves 
For the adept of this system whatsoever is impermanent (parwiointn) is unconscious 
Bnt from another point of view the SSnkhja declares all phenomena to be eternal 
(«tnom mtyami since they are ouI> modifications of one Matter (prakHi) with which 

r n “ pie ° f iaenwy betweBn effect (*»«- 

Lamfrn w , dh ' 3 \ 011 tte other h884 ' ‘he existence of a sutetan- 
hal Matter, and replaces it by momentary fhashes of special elements ictharma) or 
forces (*an»Ura). In the present ease the Sitafchya apparently mste ZTiZ 

nmt’olo* ° f nnc0nsraon3 fflental phenomena oat of the Snddhist idea of imperma- 
elements, assuming evidently that whatsoever is a momentary flash cJmrtbe 
■museums, since consciousness includes memory. be 

as? 


»» 
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in legard of limited knowledge, (a case where the absence of the mark 
is ascertained). 1 

(67 15). (The opponent may rejoin 2 that) it is not (experience, be 
it) negative experience, which induces (him) to maintain that omni- 
scient beings do not speak, bnt (he maintains it) because (human) 
speech is incompatible with omniscience? 8 

(We answer. No, because — ) 


73. The contraposed proposition, viz, «an omnis- 
cient being does not resort to speech-- cannot 
be proved by negative experience, neither (can 
it he deduced from incompatibility with speech), 
because there is no contradiction between om- 
niscience and the faculty of speech, (omnisci- 
ence) being problematic. 4 


(67. 16) There is no incompatibility between omniscience and the 
faculty of speech, and for this reason the contraposed proposition can- 
not be established. (67.17) The contraposed concomitance* is (now) 

quoted. «One who is omniscient (does not speak)-* The subject is the 
negation of the predicate, l. e., omniscience The predicate is the nega- 
tion of the subject, i e , «the absence of the faculty of speech* 
it is intimated that the negation of the predicate is mvara & 
mitant with the negation of the subject, and the first 
tern to the second. 


(67 19). Sudh an inverted cmoonntance (of the form mhMJ 
» omniscient is not a man--) could be accepted as established, if — 


, Ml P «7 n — 12 osmee -~5--*^:£5S5 

Err et *. — ^ 

“*»»• p 67 16 

absent in omniscience, but because m ***■> 

“,'EES " " 

rr-ssr^r—---- 

S?J* (no sidRyof^f*"* of dTObt * 


6 
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(64.8). (The author) proceeds to give an example (of an unreal 
reason represented by a feet which is) uncertain in itself. 

64. If something is suspected to represent 
(not smoke, but) -vapour ett, and if it is addu- 
ced as a proof for the presence of fire, it will 
be an unreal, because uncertain, reason. 

(64 11). Yapour etc. means either vapour (or smoke or fog or 
dust) etc "When something is suspected to represent either vapour or 
(smoke), it is an assemblage of material elements, an assemblage of 
the solid (the liquid, the hot and the gazeous atoms). 1 When (some- 
times) one is uncertain whether something represents vapour (or smoke), 
and when it is adduced as proving the presence of fire, 3 it becomes an 
unreal reason 

(64 13). The following is meant. (Supposing we think that we per- 
ceive) smoke, but we are not sure whether it may not perhaps he vapour. 
Then it is unreal (as a reason), since it lacks the proving force of 
certainty. What is ascertained as being smoke, since smoke is produ- 
ced by fire, proves the presence of the latter. But if this is nrnwhih 
then it proves nothing. Thus it fells under the head of logical fal- 
lacies, called (here) unreal reasons. 

(64 16). An example of an unreal (fact, because of the uncertainty 
of its) localization, is the following one — 

63 There is a peacock in this cave, because 
we hear its cries. 

(64. 18 ) -This cave H is the subject (or minor term of the deduc- 
tion). A cave is a place covered by a rock which streches out horizon- 
tally and conceals it The presence of the peacock is the fact to be 


ont ^nnn^L!^‘ a r~^'t andha] b “ nag “ ed to abhidharma as consisting- 

sm 

bhSta-samgliata or rnaM-mta-sarngma ^ 

or something physical Cj > my Central Oo.LpSmVu matenal 
- m au is corrected by Dh. mto aJi^ahUrtham 


12 
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not exist). This is {the idea) earned by the 
caus esu. 


nunimpaued 


(68.7). But is it not evident that as long as the totality of the 
causes of something lemains intact, nothing (in the world) mil be 
ahle to interfere with it? How can it then be (efficiently) opposed (by 
anything else?) J 


(68.8). ThiB is however (possible) in the following way Let the 
sum total of its causes be present, the feet is nevertheless (efficiently) 
opposed by that other feet which, producing a bieach in this totality, 
thus removes it 1 If a feet is opposed to another one in this sense, it 
always affects it in some way or othei, (68 10) Meed if (an agency) 
producing cold curtails its efficiency to produce further moments of 
cold, it removes cold and (in this sense) is opposed to it (6S.ll), 
Therefore to be (efficiently) opposed means just to piodace a disappear- 
ing (phenomenon) by pioducmg a hi each in its causes 2 Tins kmd 
of opposition means (Incompatibility), or impossibility of contiguous 
coexistence. (68 12) Consequently contiguous coexistence of such 
mutually opposed facts m the same moment must be impossible Such 
mutual exclusion obtains between two opposed (phenomena) when they 


«0f a possessor of non-deficient causesn — thus that one is called whoso causes 
aro non-deficient, are intact Of whom there is non-existence, through deficiency 
of causes, to lum there is no opposition even from whatsoever? 

l Lit , 58. 8—9. cHowever thus Even the possessor of undeficient causes is 
known (gait) to be in opposition to that one through the canse-deflcienoj-mate- 
by-whom there la non-exietoncou Cp. J ayante, Nylj amaijarl, p 65 — alim- 


at-laratya nrodlufie 'Hpraialtih 

a Lit, p 68. 10— XI olndeed, opposed {vtruddhafy is the aholisher (««<“'- 
falaft) of cold-sensation which counteracts the force prodoemg cold-sraatien, 
{although) being (lumsalf) a prodneer of cold-sensation Therefore eppmed a ja 
the producer of the disappeonng phenomenon (miartyatm) which & 
ency of causes, - The idea seems to be that when cold is •««-•*** 
there is a struggle between two forces Three phases, or moment, o JjJJL 
most ha distmgmshed Heat is latent in the first phase, although it latently 
teracts already the foicea producing cold, so that m the next phase U ^ 
pear in a final moment, in older to be superseded in the thud phase hi 
H That in the first phase cold is in a state 

the forces which will prodnee heat in the nltima P ^ ^ m the next 

the causes which produce cold m the next moment, P lgpre8Cfl tcnHHig 

fciowng moment That heat is the cause of aoti * *£* t0 the 
1 See which produce thc lart mmnmjt the mght which 

much debated question, in Indus a . ^ lm mM* 
precedes the day can he regarded as the cause of the day 
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ubiqmtons. (65. 13). Now, for the Buddhists, Soul. itself (as a separate^' 
substance) does not exist, still less does the fact of its attributes being'- , 
perceired anywhere east Thus the reason is unreal. 1 , ' , 

(65.15) . The difference between the two last cases is' that in the 1 
former one the existence of the subject was doubtful, because its place* 
was unknown; m the latter case the subject of the conclusion itself is 

a non-entity. 

(66. 16) Thus it is, that when one form of the reason, the form 
■concerning its presence upon the subject of the conclusion (i. e, the 
tninnr premise), is not real, we have the (material) Mag of an un- 
real reason. 8 


a According to the Tib tbe cheda before tasya, p. 65 14, must bo dropped. It 
then refers not to baaddhaeya, bat to fftmd; arnddhau must be then corrected 
into astddho. 

*Iat. a substratum*, dfcanran — airaya The ultimate substratum in every 
cognition (cp. comment on sutra I 13} is the « thing in itself* (stxdabeana), the effici- 
ent (artha-lnya-harm), the pomt-mstsnt {fauna), it is the pure substratum [dharmin) 
with all its attnbutes (dharma) stripped off, not the empirical thing (samudaya = 
dkanm-dbarma-sanmdaya, cp comment on Sutra H. 8) This underlyng point-instant 
■of reality is problematic in the first ease, it is quite absent m the second, i. e., ■ 
■when the attnbutes of sansation, feelings, ideaB etc. are taken array there remains 
no point of something real to which the designation of a Soul could be applied. 
The construction of an ubiquitous Soul-substance, the substratum of all mental 
phenomena, by the Vaisemkas is therefore pure imagination. 

* The division of logical fallacies (hetmbhasa) which we find in the original 
sutras of the Ny&ya and of the Yalse^ka systems, as well, as in tbe BhSgya of 
VStsySyana, is substantially different from the Buddhist classification which was 
first established in strict conformity with his theory of the three aspects of a logical 
reason, by DignSga in his celebrated little work eAn Elucidation of a Table 
of possible Reasons* — Hetn-oakra-samarthana The BhSsya of PraSas- 
tapSda has then adopted the main lines of DignSga’s classification and all the 
subsequent evolution of this part of tile science of Indian j 0 gj c jg ^ 

cp my article "Rapports entro la Thdorie Bouddhique delaConnais- 
sance et l’enseignement dee autres Aeoles*, In the Musdon, V, op also 
Randle's article in the Mind, 1984, p 405 ff Smoeall objects in the whole uni- 
verse are interconnected and logically dependent upon one another, either as tuufort 
unties of Coexistence or as uniformities of Succession, every object is to ipso a 
logical reason and the possibilities of logical fallacies are mflniu Those that are 
art worth considering have been set aside, as we have seen, as impossible Oases ' 
After that come the fallacies of the reason properiy speaking which 'are fallacies ' 
^ " of “ #ro ^ «>e of its three aspects. The cases where tbe first aspect v 

ahme is either wrong or uncertain are all fallacies of the minor premise The cases 
w en the second and third aspect of tbe logical reason are either wrong or uncertain. ' 

12 * 
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1 vimddho 

^^?«=S5ta;ss:Kr 

rf&tmm) Bray change a theoretically constructed a. oc copp^ftreearaarfs 
itn-Tcsana-parinama), because tiers » always to atermedute phase between the 
opposed phenomena, a coniradistmotion from tie second bad of opposition, or 
logical contradiction, where the counterparts are diametrically opposed {parespara- 
jmnkara, pantyaga) and there is nothing intermediate When liglt isprodooid 
jwst m tie place formerly oecnpied by darkness, e. g , by lighting up a lamp, there 
» no efficient opposition in tie first phase of the process of change, because there 
rs ns jet no light, nor is there any in the third moment because there is already 
no darkness, {cp bdlow, MnllavSdl’s comment) The opposition redness to a simple 
-change just as, e g , tho change of clay into a jar, or the destruction of the jar by 
a stroke of a hammer, its change into splinters. According to the Buddhist idea of 
the Universe as on impersonal process of perpetual change where the pomt-msfants 
{Isana'j following npon one another according to causal laws may he arbitrarily 
united in senes (mnfdna) which receive nameB, the senes of light moments is only 
the continuation of the series of dork moments Every existence has the possibility 
to be fallowed either by homogeneous or by heterogeneous moments (saiSliya- 
maiiya-uWiaya-eantait-fanana-dalit-yuUa gbatah) There u thus no opposition 
between two consecutive moments, bat only between the end of one deration aud 
the beginning of the other. The ao called mcompatibSity (wtoriyo nmrtola- 
bhSm) 1 a nothing but the beginning of a new senes (jnnya-jattala-fihara}, it would 
bo simple difference, no opposition The question is solved in the sequel by pointing 
to the fact that there is an antagonism or struggle between two continuous pieno- 
mona. trying to oust one another Cp Mallavadi, fo! 96, — nfdo yadi tatmta 
pradcSs utpadyala Slolas tain In tartety alia yaia t» (p 6B 19) i iy Six * a *® 

(p 68.21) tft, yatah pradtpSdtr andha-bSraiy asemartham janayan mWlayaU, 
iatah kSranal aiha Wtavaht janya-janat-a-bbavena ntmrtya-niwrtda-bbSimh, 
param Urn Utah exddham* tiyaha, (dal cdyaii (p. 68 22) aio janya-jrmalahain 
mvariya-mmrtakalva--- pad sti yamai *5 p)yojaitafah linno no sa w*®**®' 
defam SHramati, ya( eSlramatt meajmaU 'eatnariba-tilfirdda, tat !.{itti{rajyor 
mroiha tty Ska, janyefy Six (p 69 1) Cp also Jayanta's XySyaatanjarf, 

? ax,tt,^68 19—89.1 »But when light * produced jnst there, in the pheoef 

darkness, then, from which moment the birth-moment of the light of 
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We call uncertain a reason which makes us fluctuate between a con- 
clusion and its denial. Examples are now given. 1 

69. Supposing we must prove the eternal cha- 
racter of the sounds of speech or some other 
(property to be mentioned presently). If the 
fact of its being cognizable and other pro- 
perties are quoted as their (respective) reasons, 
they — being present, either partly or completely, 
in dissimilar cases also 2 — (are uncertain rea- 
sons) 

(66.3) . «The eternal 8 character or some other property". By 
«some other property" (the following three predicates) are alluded to, 
1) the fact of not being pioduced by a voluntary eflort, 2) the fact of 
bemg so produced, and 3) etemahty (once more). 

(66.4) . «The fact of being cognizable and other properties". By 
«other properties" (the corresponding three following reasons) are 
meant, 1) impermanence, 2) (once more) impermanence, and 3) (pene- 
trability or) the fact of not being an extended body 3 4 * When etemahty 
or the other (three) attributes are predicated, cogmzability and the 
other three properties (in the order stated) are uncertain reasons, 
since the absence of all the four facts in counter instances is subject 
to doubt. (We thus obtain the four following patterns of uncertain 
reasonmg). 

(66.7) Indeed, (first syllogism) 

(Thesis) The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are cognizable. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is cognizable is eternal) 

(Example). Just as Space, (cognizable and eternal). 

(Counter instance). And (not) as a jar, (non-eternal, but not 

mniuvn-MtflUnX 1 


The aspects of the logical reason referred to m this section where the logi- 
""T* 1 arc wHch sre established for internal iX 

*’ ™ U 5 “ 7 ' not 111086 mentioned under sntra HI. 1. The latter are 

3 Lit mn both the similar and dissimilar cases « 

4 “ 66 66 8 68 6 and 66 7 

p ° sse8 - 
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Acting phenomena of that place. Aitim„„i, *v„ i „ 

(69. 7} In order to indicate that this kind of opposition concerns 
only serial existences and is brought about by producing a breach m 
the causes (of a lasting phenomenon), it has been stated (above), that 
(the opposed facts) have « duration... Dnration means lasting for some 
time without interruption. (Such) a senes of moments of cold vani- 
shes when a series of moments of heat appears 

(69.11) There are some (philosophers) who maintain that the 
relation of (efficient) opposition is not a reality. To them we answer 
(as follows) When an effect is produced, we do not really experience 
causation itselt (as a sensible fact). But the existence of a (real) effect 


the relation is necessarily a real one. 

(69 13) And similarly when something real has been removed, we 
can have no direct sense-experience of opposition itself But when a 
cold sensation is not followed by any further such sensation, (we know) 
that this is caused by (real) heat (Efficient opposition is tims as 
much a reality as the relation of cause and effect) 1 

(69. 15) The example «just as the sensations of cold and heat» 
must be interpreted accoiding (to the lines traced) above. 

(69. 19). Turning to the second variety of opposition the (author) 
says, 

77. There is also (opposition between two 
facts) when their own essence consists in mutual 
exclusion, as between the affirmation and nega- 
tion (of the same thing)® 


* This passage 18 °f extreme importance ns an evidence of that Kantian 
spirit which prevailed in the school of Dignaga and Dhsrmakirti. The catego- 
ries of Causation, Substance, Quality, Negation etc. are logical, mental «»*■** 
(Wpanilu, odhyawwfa, mint*) superimposed (gropita) upon the n^° ] ° tc * 

\parmartha«d) of pomt-mstants ftqri or the extmae f*rt«te 
fiieuiseJm* (svalaUma) incognizable in discursive thinbng Qflanen prajpayi 

° {a TuZ pMUV'aOr by the fact (-tope) 

ta its stand on mutual exclusion, as existence and non-existence (afftmatmn 



’ BTHiogimf'"..' " i83;v 

“ f ,, V. V# 's 

' Impermanence is present in one part of the 1 contrary cases, ''itis-; 
present in lightning etc, hut absent in Space. It isrmoreover present ‘ 
in all similar cases, since everything produced by a conscious' effort is 
impermanent ; i 1 

(66. 12). (Fourth syllogism). , V 

(Thesis). The sonnds of speech are eternal. 1 • 

(Besson). Because they are not limitedly extended bodies. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is not an extended body of 
limited dimensions is eternal). , , 

(Example). Like Space and like atoms (which both are 
eternal). 

(Counter-instances). Contrary 5 to motion and. to a jar (both 
of which are impermanent, bnt the first is non-extended). \ , 

The attribute of «not being a limitedly extended body» is partly 
found both m similar and contrary cases. It Is present party in both, in . 
(eternal) Space and in (impermanent) motion, (both are not bodies, of 
limited dimensions). But in atoms which represent one part of the simi- 
lar (eternal) cases, and in jara etc. which represent one part of the con- , - 
trary (non-eternal) cases, it is absent Jats as well as atoms have 
limited dimensions. That atoms are eternal is a tenet admitted by ; 
the VaiMsa school, therefore they are indnded in the oftmior chses. 

(66. 16). In these four examples, the (condition of) the absence of the 



.»■*>**' 

2 Lit, alike u. 

* Hose are in Dignlga's system tie four varieties of si orowtte. or 
okImito enoogk (myeifraSm) ] ogiea i jj, ta ^ „ <™™ e, or n ot, 

tint the maim not eictoaed^ may fflaiimilar com While tomnuajent nil 

thrift of” ‘ 

»«nn6e reason frWreno.feh,) uj, 

to oSocmtes li immortal because he ™ ™ to si inference of the - 

by itself nonld not bo Forth cords ■ "Meria, an inference Fhfch' " 
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(70. 8). Further a thing 1 which is (merely) « often. than hlne can- 
not avoid being (included in) the negation of blue.® When we perceive 
a yellow or some other colour (that is not blue), we (eo ipso) do not 
perceive any blue. We then imagine its presence (and on the ground 
of a repelled suggestion) we asceitam its absence (in a negative jud- 
gment), because 8 just as the blue excludes its own negation, so also 
does the yellow and any othei colour exdude * the negation (of its 
own self). (70. 5 ). Thus it is that there is a direct contradiction bet- 
ween affirmation and negation, (between blue and non-blue), and (only 
an indirect) contradiction between (blue and yellow, l e , between the 
affir mations of) any pan of (diffeient) objects, 5 in as much as they 
unav oidably mdude the one the negation of the other 

(70.6) But* what is it that we can conceive as non-existent m 
something else? Something distinct Not something unlimited, as e.g, 
the fact of being a point-instant 7 Since the veiy essence of all 


1 Lit , «n form.., rupam 

a MallavSdl, f 97, introduces this sentence thus, yaiy eiam ntlam nobiiit- 
mm cut partharati, mt nUabhamral-pitSitlam tty Sha nVclySih fp 70.8) 

SLit, p 70 8—4 « Because of an oscertauiement of non-existence ll> 
non-nerception of the bine imagined as visible (rfrfyu) when yhllow etc n pee- 
ved, .-Thus onr author’s theory of negation falls m hoe with h,s v,ew of Coatn. 

diction 

* co hctvarthai (Mallav , f 97) mu -existences 

4 „bhavavyabh,cSrt would mean lit -nimbly 
or including non-existence, hut of course suffWa^-uht, 
i e , including the impossibility of its own non-existence or exolud g 

existence , this is not quite 

s taslvnob would mean lit. “between two realities »,ta 

iccnrate, since below, p 70 22, it is said suit* tastuny omtv 

o lasya celt cah punararthe, itnd or a point -instant 

7 An oxtromo concrete and particular [scuta J, c Uoircrso (/rmlol.vo- 
Isonn), is “others in regard of every thing ,n something unlimited 
yahrtta), it includes no coordination (aSrepyo). otIier coloon and 

Lru) A patch of blue, as molndmg alrondy coorf.nnt a6 a 

oration throagh a series of moments^nn b eBO a-blae» » interpreted « 
onstructiou under the law of Mha ,bc«> somet.mcs don^ 

minding every thing m the Vwmt i«t»p lh ' “ t vt.on and the judgment 

i Europe (cp Sigwart, op at , 1. 164-185), tno repre the de- 

_ u be infinite and senseless H. Bergson, op at r , P ’ , fs!l , hue hi 

i^factM replaced «par nne cortnme qual.te « *•» 

— *r $ s r 2s?n- 
; ; rcsr-i ■ -«• “ ■■ 
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,*{ (66,21). The predicate to be deduced is .«non^nmisdenceV(L'e., 
knifed knowledge). »A certain person#, is a persoh-wlioiii'.the sjiea - ,, 
ker has in view. This is the snbject of the condnsioaVi 'second prfr 
dicate is the hot that he is subject to passions.- Wh&:thfl;ftct of 
hmited knowledge or the presence of passions are asserted, sriich'attti- 


and dosing of the eyes etc. are inconclusive* Tucu auwumj m ixjuirary 
cases (i. e, m omniscient beings) it is impossible to prove (67.3), 

The contrary case is omniscience. Whether omniscient beings possess 
that faculty of speech (and other attributes of men), or whether they 
do not possess them, it is impossible for na to decide. Consequently it 
is never known whether a speaker is omniscient or not. Speech is to,, 
uncertain mark. 1 . - > 

(67. 6). But (it might be objected) that there are altogether ho , 

1 omniscient speakers m easterns, why then should we entertain doubts 
regarding their faculty of speedi? 

72. A negative judgment of the form .therm- 
we 'no omniscient speakers in exietenee# -con- v 

nosail,] 8 whici 18 emnti#11 y 

possible experience, Therefore the absence of"* 

peech and (human attributes in omntode^ 



,,.V\ 
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cognize (the absence of a definite object) on some definite place, 
ice cognize it not in the form of an illimited non-existence, but 
m a definite form, whether this form has been actually experienced 
or only imagined. Thus when we deny eternity (or ample dnra- 
tion 1 of existence, or when we deny the presence) of a ghost 3 we 
should know that (these denied facts) mnst hare a definite (repre- 
sentable) character. 

(70. ll). This Contradiction is a contradiction (or cancellation) of 
Identity. 3 If two facts have their stand upon mutual exclusion (if 
they are correlative) they cannot be identical Hus Contradiction is 
therefore, called Essential Contradiction* (or law of Contradiction), 
meaning by it that it serves to establish the essence, or the nature, 
of (all) entities.* By dint of this (law of) Contradiction the essence of 
(every) reality is established as something « other*, (as contrasted with 


other things) 

(70. 14). This (visible contrast between all objects of perception; » 
just the foundation 6 (of onr theory of Negation; If. m percernng so- 
mething. we Cm ipso) deny something else, we deny it after having (for 
a moment) imagined its visibilrty. (70 15) Whether, in pointing to a 
yellow patch, we deny even' fits own) non-existence or whether we 
deny that it is a ghost, we can deny only a representable (concre 

Stai suggestion ffogetion is ttan **->•»« *“"«»** 
moment) imagined the visibility (of the denied fact) 

(70.17). And if it is so. fit follows that) when an objMtis teng 

definitelv circumscribed 8 (by cognition), a repxKenMef 
negation is being (eo ipso) repudiated, (not an J 

(TO 17) (Now when yellow is denied simultaneously « i m v 

ception of a patch of blue colo, ar does m * ^^J^wew 


l Gp. above, p 33 I 7 - 

s paritdiSy** =praRja«~3to!/ 
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science and human speech 1 * * * * * * were opposed (by Incompatibility or Con- 
tradiction). But that is not the case. Therefore, the inverted conco- 
mitance does not hold good. Why? Because it is uncertain. Since there 
is no opposition, therefore the problem (cannot be solved) And when 
uncertainty obtains the contraposed concomitance is not established.* 

§ 13. The law of Contbadiction. 

(67.22) How is it that there is no opposition? 8 

74. Opposition between objects is of a double 
kind. 

(68 2). There is no opposition between the faculty of omniscience 
and human speech, because opposition can be only of two kinds, (Effi- 
cient Opposition and Contradiction) and no more. What is this doable 
aspect of opposition? 

75—76. When (one fact) has duration (as long 
as) the sum-total of its causes remains unim- 
paired, and it (then) vanishes as soon as ano- 
thei, (the opposed), fact appears, it follows that 
both are incompatible, (or efficiently opposed), 
just as the sensations of heat and cold. 

(68.5). Possessing unimpaired causes means having the totality 
of its causes present. If something owing to deficient causes ceases to 
exist, it cannot (efficiently) be opposed by something else,* (since it does 


i The faculty of speech, us is clear from text, p 67. 2, is only quoted as the 
main characteristic of a human being, all other characteristics are equally meant, 
no could therefore translate .if omniscience and man were opposed by contra- 
diction » 

s Lit, p G7 19—21. .Such contraposition implying concomitance {tyaptiman} 

would exist between omniscience and the faculty of speech, if they would be oppo- 
sed Bnt there is no opposition. Therefore it (the contraposition) does not really 

exist Why ? Ho says, because of doubt. Since there is no opposition, therefore there 
ii donbt Because of doubt contraposition is not real (ostdd?io)a. 

’ In ‘ II0 r ° !itmn S exposition wo will translate uroiha when it refers to both 

its ranchos by .opposition., its first randy by .efficient opposition, or Incompa- 

tibility, its second randy by .logical opposition!, or Contradiction, resp. law of 

Contradiction. 


* Lib, SS 4—6 .Because or the non-existence, in case another exists, of a 
lotting possessor of non-dcficient causes, there is a conception fcioii) of opposition. 
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§ 13. The toceetabj beasoh (cohmeoed). 

78. Now, neither of these two , 

sitiou does exist between the faciilt r °PP°- 
speech and omniscient aC “ 3ty ° f hnfflan 


i, (it 
man 
that 


(71. 2) Admitting now that Owe are two kinds „ UJJ(J 
is clear that) neithei of them obtains between the feculty 
speech and omniscience. 1 (It cannot be maintained), mi 
omniscience (as a phenomenon enduring as long as) all the comunoni 
(producing it) are fulfilled, vanishes as soon as human speech appears 
Omniscience is leally irrepresentable (transcendental). And (according 
to what has been explained above) * the absence of somethin? lrrewe- 


sentable 8 can nevei be asserted 4 (with logical necessity) For this 
reason (alone) efficient opposition with such a (ti unseen dental entity) 
is altogether impossible. 5 

(71.4). Neither (does the second variety of opposition, i e, logi- 
cal contradiction, obtain between these two facts, foi it cannot be 
maintained that) the essence of omniscience consists in the absence of 
human speech In this case logs of wood would be omniscient, because 
they cannot speak. Nor does the essence of the faculty of human speech 
consist m the absence of omniscience. For if it were so, logs of wood 
would possess this faculty, because they are not omniscient Conse- 
quently since there is no opposition (of whatsoever a kmd), we cannot 
deduce a denial of omniscience from an affirmation of the faculty of 
human speech 

(71.8) Be it soi Bat if there were altogethei no incompatibility 
between (omniscience and the faculty of speech), they could have been 
observed as coexistent, just as a jar and a cloth This coexistence, 
however, has never been obseived Could we not think, on the ground 
of such negative experience,® that (nevertheless some kind of) mcom- 


1 Lit, p 71 1 o Further this, albeit double, opposition is impossible fin-speech 
an d omniscience » sa ceti colt piaiarariht (SI altar., f 90^ 
a Ch II, sntrn 48, op text p 89 18. transl p 198 n 
s Bend adrfyaW, cp MallavHdl, f. 99 - tata ,H (p 71 4),yato adrSyasyo 
satali mutflatvaya nSbhaw hatXyate laltrtu sat,, total, ISranSU 

tie no negative judgment [adhycnamya) m the real sense of this term 

JMa Xt?pT4’ knowledge **-.«,**«- 
tion mth it* fltwnett sanajitatiena, ibid 
o adarianai 
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aie neighbours to one another, because if they are located at some 
distance there is no (efficient) opposition between them. 

(68. 13) Thus it is that when one (phenomenon) removes the op- 
posite qne, (there is a gradual change, and if the change is abrupt), 
it can do it in no less than in three moments In the first moment it 
meets it and becomes ready to pioduce a condition of non-efficiency. 
In the second it (actnolly) reduces the opposite phenomenom to such 
a condition. In the third it removes and supersedes it 1 

(68 16) If this is right, 8 then light, which represents a moving 
substance, occupies space spreading giadually by light waves (in the 
following manner). When it pioduces the moment of light which fol- 
lows immediately upon darkness, it (begins) by producing in the neigh- 
bouring darkness a condition of non-efficiency. That darkness alone 
becomes non-efficient which is contiguous with the light, (first moment). 
When the non-efficient has been removed, (second moment), light 
springs up in the same place, (third moment) In this manner darkness 
can be gradually driven away by light In the same way a hot sen- 
sation can be superseded by a cold one 

(68. 19). But when light springs up (abruptly) just m the place 
occupied by darkness, (the series of light-moments is the direct conti- 
nuation of the series of dark moments, there is no antagonism)? 
(68 20) (However, in that case also there is a moment of daikness 
which is followed by the final moment of it), the moment which 
produces no further darkness, and it is just this moment which 
(must he reckoned as) being also the birth moment of the (future) 
light The antagonism 8 consists just in the fact that a condition 
of non efficient (feeble) darkness is produced (after which no further 
darkness appears). (6a 22) Therefore if the change is produced 
(abruptly, with the utmost) Bpeed, darkness has disappeared in the 
third moment from the beginning of the process. (From this third 


, ‘ L,t > ( 58 13 ~ 15 - “Therefore who of whom is the remoter, he removes him 

«.'*«*• -*«<•■ to km, ta 
p 68 14 read — ^tctsthttdhanti-yogyo* cd, SlallavadT fc»7 _ * 

taira yogyo biaiatt ' ° nan > ws y<* aaliSna-lsanam, 


3 tatrn nam stlut c sati (MallnvSdll 
8 nnartalaham 
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as coexisting with the gift of human 8MM w „ 
latter fcanunt. inw,„L, „ speech >' tte presencei 


of the 


<* rr“>- *• : 

imply tue absence of tlie lattei. 

(71.35) Similarly we cannot deduce the mesence m * 
an individual) from the fact that he (,s a human bong anl) , 
the faculty of speech. Because, if speech were the result of 
we could then deduce the presence of passions &om the 
the faculty of speech, and (nice vena) fiom the extinction », 
the absence of the faculty of human speech. But human speech 
an effect of psasions 

Why? 


(in 


of 
os 
is not 


SO because a causal relation between pas- 
sions and speech has never been established 

(71.18) Since passions etc. have novel been proved (by Induction) 
to be related to human speech etc. as cause to effect, therefore (speech) 
is not the cftect of passions. Bence we cannot infer the existence of 
passions from the existence of the faculty of human speech. 

(71. 20) Let us admit that human speech is not the outcome of 
passion, it nevertheless can bo a coexisting (phenomenon), and then 
the passions being extinct, the faculty of speech can likewise dmpjeai, 
(because) the accompanying phenomenon is absent? To this question 
we have the following leply, 

81. We cannot conclude that the faculty of 
speech must be absent when something that is 
not its cause is absent 

(72.2). If something that is not the cause 8 of speech is absent, 
if it is something that me l cly happens to be (sometimes) coexistent 
with it, then the othei fact, iiz., the absence of speech, does not follow 
(with necessity) Therefore it is (quite) possible that the faculty of 
speech and extinct passions will be found existmg togetbei. 

82. Thus the faculty of speech is an uncei- 
tam mark. Its (necessary) absence in contiaiy 


1 wdfei =ss wifta = poi-pa = sgrup-pa, ep 
S asmad »l» tnMifv® JIatlar,p 100. 

8 Head iSISrnnasga in 72 X and 72. 


Tib, p 162 IS, 162 16 and 368, 1. 
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■opposition, smco causal efficiency belongs to moments only 1 and not 
to aitaficial integrations of these moments into series? Yes,! but al- 
though the serial existences are not realities, their members, the moments, 
are the reality. (69. 2). Therefore the core of the pi oblem* is the following 
fact There is no incompatibility between two moments, but between 
(two series consisting) of many (moments) Indeed (the incompatibility 
of heat and cold does not consist m simple diffetence, but in the fact 
that) as long as the moments of heat are present, the moments of 
cold, although being active (forces), me kept down (m a state of sup- 
pression)® 

(69. 4) Efficient opposition is thus marked off by an antagonism 
between two phenomena having duration. All atoms (on the other 
hand, possess mere difference), any pair of them cannot occupy the 
same place, 4 hut there is no efficient opposition between them, because 
the duration of one atom does not interfere with the duration of 
another one 

(69 5). (But if light has the capacity of stopping the duration of 
darkness why does it not stop it completely®)? Light is a moving 
substance, when it occupies a place it stops the duiation of the con- 


place is being produced, just from that (moment) the darkness which is not capable 
of producing other darkness lias been produced Therefore just the production of 
an uneffloient condition (means) doing it away And therefore in which moment is 
the birth-producer, in the third moment from it the opposed is stopped, if it is 
stopped quickly (60 1) And since there is relation of prodneer to produced the 
opposition is of two senes, not of two moments > 

1 Cp above notes on pp 91 and 121 * paramariha 

8 Lit , «The moments of cold, albeit effioient ( pramrita ) have the attnbute of 
non efficiency (n»orfft-dJor»ia»)i).— They aie, so to say, kept m'the state of mnana, 
the Hfaayamstic conception of mnana being just a condition when all the forces 
{SRmelara) of life are suppressed to a condition of non-efficiency, cp.my NirvSna 
p 28 and 197 

4 Such was evidently one of the current definitions of contradiction— ayam eto 
ca mrodharthah, yai elatra libhayor anauisthannm, Jayanta, op ett , p 60 In 
the Yaisenka- autras, la 1. 10-12, virodlia is defined as a variety ofaaw- 
tandha and even non-existence or absence was regarded in later NySya as resi- 
ding m its substratum by vtStsana-ugesya-bhaia-aambandha or siarSpasam- 
todilu Cp. Sigwart, op erf p I 169,- nern Band welohos trennt ist em 
Unsrnnn, nevertheless contradiction is a relation, and a relation is a connection 
(mmbandha) 


8 Cp MallavadI, f 97 — a tkn saimpmariy-anShalaram prait pradipader 
mtartalattc bhytipayamyamane sanapaiaraKa-madhya-sthttatidJiaUlrasva ma- 

mpsder mvrilth sy an, na ca irSyata tty aianlyaha 
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rence fiom the existence of the effect (to the existence of its 1 cause). 
(72 18 ) The itoids (/produced voIuntanly» may indeed (have a double 
meaning), they may refer to the production (of an object) or to its 
cognition Production is identical with the thing produced Bnt cogni- 
tion is an effect of the object cognized The latter is here meant It is 
an argument from causation a Both these arguments* (supposing they 
aie adduced to prove the eternity of the sounds of speech), are falla- 
cious and are piovmg just the contrary 
(72. 22). Why is it so? 


87 . Being absent in similar and present 
In dissimilar cases, they piove just the con- 
trary. 


(73.2). It is certain, that neither the attribute of being produced 
nor the attribute of being voluntarily produced, are present in similar 
cases, (l. e , m unchanging eternal entities) On the other hand, tar 
presence in contrary cases only (i e, m impermanent objects) is cer- 
tain. Therefoie the reverse (of what is needed) is established 

(73.4). Why is it, again, that when the reverse is established the 

reasons are contrary? 


88. They are contrary, because they establish 
just the inverted (conclusion) 

m 6 V They prove the reverse part of the predicate »eteta». 


« »—■ > » — r 

an analytical deduction of coexisting attributes 
a Lit , nTlerefore an effect-reasonn ^ vaneties of a* 

a For his Table of Beesons [Heio-colra) t reasons For the 

. •. —■* (■« •• 

tails of this interesting question rre “ . analytical and a causal dedne- 

snslntion ofD.gnlga’s work Since be want ^ “ J. ^ayotnanantonso- 
n to tbe contrary, be modified the inference SMo ^ a ^J Sns .uif5daoSt 
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Mutual exclusion means complete separation (diametrical opposi- 
tion, without anything intermediate). If two facts hare the essence, or 
possess the nature, consisting m such mutual exclusion, they (aie 
correlative, they) have their stand m mutual contradiction. 

(69.22). When something on earth 1 is definitely cognized, (some- 
thing else is always at the same time) excluded, the essence of the 
distinctly cognized has its stand on a contrast with the excluded. 
(70 1) When (a patch) of blue is being definitely cognized, its non- 
identity® (the non-blue) is (co ipso) excluded. If it were not excluded 
we would have no cognition of blue. 8 Theiefore existence and non- 
existence of a reality (its affirmation and negation, are conelative, 
their) essence is mutual exclusion,* (the one is nothing but the nega- 
tion of the other) 

negation)n — It is dear that in these words we have a definition of the Law of 
Contradiction, so much discussed m European Logic from Anstoteles through 
Leibnitz, Kant and Sigwart up to the modem logicians It is therefore of the 
highest importance to realize the exact meaning of the Indian view. It will he noti- 
ced, first of all, that there is no difference between a contradiction of concepts and 
a contradiction between judgments, the terms bhaia — vidhi — rush), Tib yoi- 
pa = sgrub-pa = dfws-po being synonymous, cp E. Obermiller’a Index, of If b t 
The term «blue> in logic always means the judgment a this u bines, it is a synthesis 
of athisnesss and otbatnosso, it is contrasted with the mere reflex of the bine 
(prattbhasa), an unascertained reflex which has no place in logic Thus in the quar- 
rel between Anstoteles and Sigwart, op atl 118 ff , on tho one side, and Kant 
on the other, the Indian view will fall m line rather with the first party The con- 
tradiction is virtually between the judgments uthiB is blues and athisis not blue*. 

1 ihdtjagah, ep Mallavsdl, f. 87 

s tadTSpya-pracynU=ztSdStmya-abhSia eloss of identity* or e non-identity ». 
The term iadr&pyn -pracyuti -vyavaccheda or, as below p 70 18, sca-pracguti 
means that it A is A it ib excluded that A is non A or, m other words, that the law 
of Identity is the counterpart of the low of Contradiction From this point of view 
the law of Contradiction expresses the impossibility of contradiction between subject 
and predicate of the same analytical judgment, this would correspond to the Lelb- 
nitz-Kant formulation of the law. We have Been above, p. 182 ff, that I) bar- 
maklrti, avails himself of the term tadatmya to designate also a quite different 
identity, the existential identity which Sigwart, op. erf , L 111, calls law of Agree- 
meat (Uebereinatimmimg) 

»i. e, if the judgment .this is not blue* were not excluded we would not 
have the judgment «thiB is bines. 

4 Lit , 70 2—8 n Therefore being and non-bemg of a real object possess an 
essence (rupa=juirupa) having its stand on mutual exclusion!) —Since the terms 
wtsin, radlii, bhava (Tib dnos-po, sgrub-pa, yog-pa) are used as synonyms, cp 
the note above, the sentence means that reality and unreality, affirmation and 
negation, existence and non-existence are correlative. 


13 
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«they are composite substances », this is the reason (73. 16). Tndo^ 
the eye and other organs (aie physical they) consist of an assemblage 
of atoms, 1 therefoie they are called composite. On the other hand, beds 
and chairs etc are requisites, because they are commodities to be enjoyed 
by man. This is the example which proves the general proposition (On 
the authority of) this example the fact of having a composite natnre 
is supposed to be subordinate to the fact of being serviceable to some- 
body else. Since beds, chairs etc. have a cbmposite nature and they 
aie sciviceable to the man who uses them, therefore they are called 
requisites. 

(73 21). How does this reason contradict an admitted principle’ 

91. It is a contrary reason, because it proves 
just the reverse of (the principle) admitted by 
the (disputant), viz, the reverse of an existence 
for the sake of a simple substance. 


(74 2). To exist for the sake of something simple, means to have 
«n aim' directed towards something simple This ^mmple, to mjwce 
of the composite for the sake of the simple, is fitted by thed^ 
tent who is a Sankhya philosopher The opposite of it is exutaice 

for the sake of something composite. Since it pl "™ S ^Vfmaintains 
reason is sclf-contradictoiy. (74.4) (Indeed), the San J 
that the Soul exists. The Buddhist asks, why is «mt? Theofliei 
adduces a proof for establishing the «*eo» Jj 

Thus it is that the point to be pioved “ ^ ple 

serviceable to the Soul which is a simple sub P lt 

a. sf irj'-SRS. 

—si * - *■ ** “ 

omitted it? ,, (rgporpra- 

Conception, p W ft 
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existing objects, (sc. coloured points), patches of blue etc. consists in 
point-instants, therefore this fact lias no limits. If we exclude (all) point 
-instants, nothing (real will remain) that could be apprehended. 

(70. 9) If that is so, (viz. if this baie form of existence is unlimi- 
ted and indefinite, its counterpart) non-existence will be equally unli- 
mited? "Why? (Why) indeed should it be unlimited’ In so far as 
this non-existence has the (definite) shape of the repudiation of a real 
object (whose presence) has been imagined, 1 (it is not unlimited). 2 

(70.10) . (And since this is an imagined concrete case of non- 
existence), therefore* when we (in a negative judgment) distinctly 


sauce of a representable bine on a snbstratum on which it could bare been pre- 
sent and on which its presence can be imagined The term myatakara means here 
exactly the reverse of what is designated above by the term niyala-pratibhusa, text 
p 8—9, although alara and abhSea (=pratibbata) are quoted as synonyms, 
p. 16 9 — 10 and N KamkS, p 184 16 aniyata-pratibhSsa is meant We find the 
term aniyata applied to an object not restricted to a present moment in Ah KoSabh. 
<xd 1. 23 Thus myatakara corresponds to amyata-pratibhgga. The term mrSpa-ab- 
Jiava which is also need as a characteristic of the excluded counterpart of nnideamnst 
he interpreted so that it sfaonld not conflict with •niyaiSkara-abhb.va, cp below, text 
79. 10 , — abhavo h\ nirupo yadrio vikalpma darSitah , cp Jay anta, op ed,p 62 S. 

1 vastu-rUpa-rtiikta-akarah kalpito 'bhatah = kalpita-armpalambhah = drSya- 
anupalabdhili 

a Here evidently Dh. hits upon the problem of an infinite or unlimited (unend- 
lich, unbegrenzt, aoourcov) judgment The judgment a this is non-bIue» will be ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Kant, Cohen and others infinite. According to Sigwsrt, 
op at , I 167, the predicate alone is infinite, hut the judgment is affirmative. 
This is domed by "Wundt The infinite judgment endures the taantB of Lotze, 
Logik, p 61— 62 and is highly vindicated by Cohen, Logikderr Erkenntniss, ch.I. 
According to Sigirart the law of Contradiction obtains only between the pair of 
judgments othis is bines and a this is not blues, the first is affirmative, the second 
negative. Yis-h-vis this confusion in European logic the position of the Buddhist 
logicians is quite dear the judgments othis is not bines and othis is non-bines 
are both negative, they refer to the same fact As every negation they express not 
something unlimited, an x (abham-matram = aniyata-akSram), bnt only the repu- 
diation of a thing whose presence has been imagined {drSyanupalaMhi) As to the 
problem of an infinite predicate or name, ovo/ta aogiarov it is very much discus- 
sed by the Buddhists under the head of their theory of naming according to which 
all names, when viewed from a certain point of view, are infinite or, as Sigwart, 
locoed, puts it, olimitirends, not really positive but only « limiting® \apoha). This 
theory exhibits some remarkable points of analogy with Cohen’s view of the 
infinite judgment as the foundation of a universal category of thought Vacaspa- 
timisra’s exposition of the Buddhist theory of naming (apoTia) will he translated 
in an Appendix 

* fate lit yatah kalptto 'bhaiat tatah laranat (MallaT, f 98) 


18 * 
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§ u. Anoxheh FiliUOT or ^ oscehmk mitK . 

(75.4). What fallacy ensues when one asDect nf 
moag and the other is uncertain * P fc * tte reaS(ra 18 


05. When 
the other 
tain 


one of the two form 
dubious, the reason 


s 1 is wrong and 
becomes uncer- 


*52, ™ e " 016 r ? Terse of boa aspects of the reason is 
ascerfa.ned, the reason is contrary. When one of them is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason is uncertain. 

(75 6). What form has it? The author answers, 

96. An example — 


(Thesis) Someone is passionless or some- 
one is omniscient. 

(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

(Major premise) (Whosoever is a human 
being possessing the faculty of speech is 
omniscient and passionless). 


The contraposition is here wrong, the positive 
concomitance uncertain 


(75.9) «Free from passions » is one predicate, «ommscient» is 
another one. «Because he possesses the faculty of speech* is the rea- 
son. The contraposition gives a wrong judgment Onr own personal 
experience teaches us that the .reason is present in dissimilar cases, 
that a person who has passions and who is not omniscient is never- 
theless not deprived of the faculty of speech * Therefore, the general 


1 The second and the third aspect of the logical reason are alone here allnded 
to, its presence m similar cases only and its absence in every dissimilar case 
olios the major premise in its direct and its contraposited form The first aspect 
■of the reason or its presence upon the sahject of the conclusion, alias the minor 
premise, is here left onl of account? its deficient? has been treated above m 

Emr ?hit, ^76 10— 11. nJnst m the self which has passions and is non-ommsa- 
■ent, in the dissimilar case, the fact of speech is seen* 
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is also repudiated as an imaginable (concrete form of non-existence). 
Theiefore those objects which are excluded (accoidmg to the law of 
Contradiction, when something is definitely cognized), are excluded 
together with all the negations which they themselves include. Thus 
it is that the identity is denied (of all correlative objects, L e., of all) 
objects the essence of which consists m mutual exclusion. 1 

(70. 20). This kind of contradiction does not prevent coexistence 
(m close contiguity) Thus the two kinds of opposition have different 
functions. By one of them the identity of cold and heat is preclu- 
ded, by the other their contiguous coexistence They also have different 
spheies of application. The (law) of Contradiction (ib logical), it regards 
all objects, whether real or not But (Incompatibility or) impossibility of 
coexistence refers to a limited number of real (occurrences) only. Thus 
they have different functions and different spheies of application. Hence 
(it cannot be maintained that) they mutually include one another.® 


1 Lit, p 70 17—19. «And the definite form possessing the non-existence of 
that, it ib also excluded as representable , therefore, just ae one’s own non-existence, 
the possessors of non-existence are likewise excluded Thus the possessors of an 
essence which has its stand on mutual exclusion are all by this denied to be iden- 
tical o 


* Thns Boddhists have established, 1) a genera] law of Contradiction 
which has two aspects, a) what can he termed Its Ideiititj-HBpect according to 
which every thing and every idea excludes its own non-existence, and b) its Diffe- 
TCnca aspect according to which every thing and eveiy idea has its own character 
different from others 2) Besides this the Buddhists have their law of Otherness 
^mrudilha-dharma-samearga), op above p 8, note 2 , according to which every va- 
i ration of piece, time and quality make the object u another » object this law 
reduces everything to peint-mstants and cancels Individual identity altogether. 

real objects there are some thet are antagonistic inas- 
much as the duration of the one is repugnant to the duration of the otter (sohSna- 

ZfiTf ft 8 1* n ° a ' repngnMt 8Unbntea *■» «e some that are inherent, 

belong to tho same object, they are declared to be existentially identical, (mstrnua) 

ThS 0 “ trai7 0p f’ t ®' ,on * h «* » assumed in some Euro- 
I 6Xtre “ e members rf 8 senes ’ 88 between white and blade 
free of mT^dwT “‘r™ BenCTal a0d particul!u Judgments is not teken n^ 

^ 7 - ssszz 

sk rs.s.'iT ~ 

the difference established by Dharmakfrtibe'iwJ 1 0ert8ln ® xt0at i corresponds to 
diction) and efficient mcompatibttj ° Pposit,on ( wcont «- 
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not, (will always remain) a problem Therefore we will never lie able 
to decide whether omniscience can be deduced from the faculty of 
speech or not The reason is uncertain. 


§16. 17011 FAlLACr ENSUES WHEN BOTH ASEEOTS OS THE 
SEASON ABE UNCERTAIN 


(75 17). It will now be stated, that when both the aspects of the 
reason are dubious, the reason is (also) uncertain. 

98. When there is doubt regarding these same 
two forms of the reason, the fallacy is (also) 
called uncertain 

(75. 19) When the same forms, l e., the general pioposition and 
its contraposition are dubious, the reason itself is dubious 

99. (Thesis). The living body is endowed with 
a Soul. 

(Reason). Because it possesses breath and 
other (animal functions) 1 


l We find the argument mfermgthe entente m a body of a subBtoteJM 
from the presence m it of animal functuwa, already adnmbmtodm Yaw 8, ,iui » *• 
S was included b, DignUga m ta Hetu-cakra a* a .Mg* 

ss..*. n ««. 1 i "*- ” 

NySya, cp.onit H Jacobi in 90 A 19 , P o.,,>Bgwtfimof posmblctagi- 
B.Garbe'a Festschrift AsfalIacr ’ to ““ P '!" n 2j eo ^ torcy, reason, »» h"" 31 
cal reasons the central posit.cn, * a «* ' reason is to dctemnnetbo 

that it almost is no reason at all TJ,e ” a, f.° * mBS M d thnsto cooacctd 

*mTssz==m 

sjg-tsas"* 
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patibihty obtains between them, and then conclude, on the ground of 
this incompatibility, that (the presence of the one implies) the absence 
of the other? 

This supposition is rejected in the following words. 1 

79. Even when a fact has never been observed, 
its non-existence cannot be deduced from the 
presence of another fact, if the latter has not 
been established (by experience) as incompatible 
with it 8 

(71. ll). Even if (omniscience) has never been actually observed, (in a 
speaker), the existence of the® (faculty of speech) cannot be (interpreted) 
as the existence 4 of something incompatible (with omniscience). Although 
(it is true) that both facts have never been observed together, this 
does not mean that there is incompatibility between them, because 
incompatibility is not established through the mere fact that they 
never have been observed together. On the contrary (it is esta blish ed) 
through our conviction® that among two (equally) observable facts 
the presence of the one blots out the presence of the other. 6 (71. 13). 
Therefore although (the gift of omniscience has never been observed 


1 Lit , P 71 S— 9 cBe it (so) ' If opposition does not exist at all, (we) conld 
also observe their coexistence, just as of a jar and a cloth Bnt from non-observa- 
tara opposition (would) follow And from opposition non-existence (would) follow? 
Haying thou emitted a donbt he sajsn — The introduction of Vinltadeva. p. 

ISi ^asnsnal, more simple- iLet there he no opposition, if it is never- 
theless ashed whether epeech can exclude omniscience also without any opposition 
(between them), the answer is . a Dh has complicated the problem by the useless 
example of jaj and cloth In his comment UallaTadS remnrhs that for the sake 

: Tb~ We r Stm,a r 1 d * h « two attributes predicate 

mnncTlS ^ >^n^larany am *N * apieem- 

* “1 * p I* 10 * An<I froD > tbe affirmation of the non opposed (=non incom- 

faffiJat,o“ 1 ST is non - e ™ tence does «t follow. -The term 

s ayam «<» taferfiadiJi, MallaT , f loo 

* ttdki ■as bhuia 

absence o (p 117.16). ’ elmsen (^-ehes^jar m» ««*-«>) m its 

6 wartya-mtartnla-lhSra 
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between two mutually^ dasivc ^ributw ' ^ P0Slt5 ° n of tbe subject 

source of fgnotanca A fad whirh *. f reason at all}, jfc is s 
subject between two (opposed) pos2tMm o{ ^ 

- - r * W. “J • *“ — 

in the other class), if we are certain that it is definitely present (only on 

Z SJ /r on z >n ^ (as statcd above > «“* a 5* 4i*t 

the contrary (of a right one, many case it will not be indefinite), (76 13). 

nt if we arc certain that It is indefinite, it then can he either 
1} an overrode mark (pervading not alone the subject ofthe inference, 
nut all the similar and dissimilar instances as well 8 ), or 2) a reason 
whose exclusion from tho dissimilar instances is Bubject to doubt, 4 or 


1 "could not point to n subject non-disjomt from one attribute among tie 
twon, i. c , could paint to a subject disjoint from one of tie attributes, and crase- 
<I»onlly conjoint uni tic other. 

“ E.E., tioth propositions « Socrates is mortal, because so many persons are 
known to have died », and "Socrates is immortal, because so many persons sre 
known to have died? have that feature in common that the position of tie middle 
term cmnnn, although right in the first onse and wrong in the second, is m both 
cases definite; in tho first proposition it is represented as present in similar and, to 
ipso, absent in dissimilar instances, m the second it is, on the contrary, represented 
an present in dissimilar cases, i. c , in. cases of immortality, and shsent, to ipso, in 
similar cases, or m cases of mortality. It is indispensable to mention both these 
combinations because inDignJga’s system of logical reasons they fill np definite 
places assigned to them. 

s Example see above, text p <W 7, trsnsl. p. 181, a the sounds of speech are 
eternal entities, became they are cognizable*. Cognisable are both the similar eter- 
nal entities, like the Cosmic Ether or Space, and the dissimilar impermanent enti- 
ties, like pots etc. The presence of tee reason is equally ascertainable on both 
aides, hence no conclusion is possible 

< Example cp. above, text p. 68.10, tranal. p 182, «tee sounds of speech 
are willfully produced, because they are rmpeimnnentn. There nre two classes 
of objects, they ore cither willfully produced or produced without the interrenton of 
a personal will. Willfully produced are pots etc., and impermanence is present on 
them. But easting without the intervention of a personal will ere both permanent 
objects as the Costmcal Ether and impermanent things hie lightning eta The poa- 
tion of tee reason is uncertain, once it is only partly excluded from the dissimilar 
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cases (where there is the gift of omniscience 
and passions are extinct) is subject to doubt 

(72. 5). Therefore the faculty of human speech is an uncertain reason, 
since its absence in (all) contrary cases is subject to doubt. (The con- 
trary cases are) omniscience which is the contrary of non-omnisdence 1 
and extinct passions which is the contrary of efficient passions. 


§ 14 . The ooktkaby beasox. 


(72 7) After having thus explained the fallacies which are incur- 
red when a angle aspect of the logical reason (viz , its first aspect or 
its third aspect) is either wrong or uncertain, the (author) now 
goes on to explain the fallades which are incurred when two aspects 
together are either wrong or uncertain 

88. When the reverse of two aspects of the 
(adduced) reason is true, (the fallacy is called) 
a contrary (or inverted) reason. 

(72 10). When two forms of the reason are wrong, the reason is 
inverted But the reason has three aspects In order to specify (the 
two wrong aspects), it is asked, 

84 86. What are the two? Its presence in si- 
milar and absence in dissimilar cases. E. g, the 
attributes of being a product, or of being volnn- 
- taniy produced, become contrary reasons, if the 
eternahty of the sounds of speech is to be de- 
duced from them 


(72. 14). The two particular aspects are bemg specified. 

(72.17) They are the presence of the reason (only) in simiin, 
cases and its absence from (every) dissimilar case. We must connect 
(these wth the preceding ones and understand), when the con- 
toary part of both these aspects is true, (the reason becomes an inver- 
one) The fact of bemg a product is an analytical reason. 1 The fact 
of being voluntarily produced (must be understood here) as an in f£ 


1 The syllogism is stated m satra HL 71 . 

tho Ink or contrary rases are JmS'mSjSZ “ 
* Cp above, autre III, is, transl p 12s, 
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{'6. 15). Tiiereforo (the author now proceeds! to , 


100 . Because except the class 
sessing a Soul, and the class no 
there is no (third) group where 
ons are found 


of entities pos- 
t possessing it, 
animal functi* 


(/6 18) '.Possessing a Soul, is an entity wherein the Soul easts, 
■^on-possessing rt " 18 ftat wherein it is absent There is no group 
different from them, wherein breath eta should be present as a real 
attribute. Therefore it gives rise to uncertainty 
(76. 21). Why is it that there is no other gioup 5 

101. Because presence and absence of the 
Soul embrace between them every existing 
object. 


(77.2). Presence of the Soul is its existence It is contrasted with 
non-existence. 1 Both embrace, i. &, include, every existing reality. 
Where Sonl exists, we have an entity possessing a Soul All other 


dharma) is a cause {hetu—rgyu} of doubt from two causes fidrana=rgyv)~ 
Because which two forms ore the object of doubt in them every existing object is 
Included, snd because there is no certainty of (its) presence even in one of these 
two pervaBire forms Thero ts no doubt regarding those two forms in which two 
forms nil existing objects ore cot included. Because when another form occurs, 
the Attribute of the subject will not be capable of showingthe subject as non-digm- 
ned from one attribute among the two, therefore it will not be a cause (hrt» = 
rgyu) of doubt. (70 9) The thing showing an indefinite existence between two attri- 
butes is a cause (Jictu = rgyu) of doubt But a thing incapable of showing even an 
indefinite existence among two attributes is a cause [hetu—rgyu) of non-cognition 
A reason (Sefu gtan-tfoigs) showing a defimte position is even to ally (cd) contrary. 
(76 11) Therefore by which two (possibilities) every thing existing is included, for 
them there is a cause (hctu = rgyu) of doubt, if there is no certainty of the pre- 
sence also in one among them But if there is certainty of presence, if there is cer- 
tainty of definite (-exclusive) presence in one place, the reason (}ieitt=gUin-iliagt) 
can eventually be a contrary one But if there is certainty ofnon-exdmnveioiB- 
yata) existence, it will he generally uncertain or uncertain as to the ercloiaon 
from dissimilar cases or doubtfully concomitant or wrong as to exclusion B 
there will be uncertainty as to its presence even in one place,; T 
shared uncertain (reason)» Bote the double translation in Tibetan of hctu either 

ty ^The pesen"ef of the Soul is ita real existence, its exclusion is 

its non-existencea. 
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§ 15. A SEASON CONTRADICTING AN ADMITTED PRINCIPLE. 


(73. S). If these two arguments, (the one analytical, the other 
causal), are fallacious contrary arguments, because they prove just 
the reverse (of what they were supposed to prove), then 1 the major 
term (of which the reverse is thus being proved, must) he explicitly 
stated in the syllogism, it cannot remain unexpressed. We have how- 
ever stated above 2 * that the point to be deduced is (sometimes under- 
stood) without being explicitly mentioned. Therefore an argument 
which contradicts a (tacitly) admitted principle will constitute a sepa- 
rate, (third variety of this fallacy). Alluding to this (circumstance 
the author) says, 


89. There is a third variety of a self-contra- 
dictory argument’ That which contradicts a (tar- 
citly) admitted principle. 


(73.11). Has not a third variety of the contrary reason been 
given? Two of them prove the contrary of what is expressed. The 
third is destructive of an admitted principle which is not explicitly 
stated. 

(73. 13), An example is given. 

90. This is an example — 

(Thesis). The sense of vision and other 
senses are serviceable to another one’s 
needs 

(Reason) Because they are composite 
substances. 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and. 
othei requisites 8 


(73. 15} “The eye and other sense-organs », this is the subject. 
They participate in the production of a foreign purpose, of another’s 
aim or they really create such an (object) The words “they are sem- 
ceable to another one’s needs.. — express the consequence. ~ 


a ™i % anavoh 78 6 ) *V*WV*-**h- 


1 Cp MallavudJ, f 101, - ttliam ce A 

3 Cp jatrs m 47, tarns! p 167. 

s Cp. above, Sutra III 49, trausl p 169 


(P 


73 8) cat tatharihe. 
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tam when it is either overwide (trespassing mto the stdier* at a 
mitar instances, whether end™ ail 

when it is over-narrow (conterminous with the subject) TheS°\ 


104 Therefore, since it is not proved that am- 

1 f “ notl ° ns inher ent m a living body exclude 
it either from the class of all objects posses- 
sing a Soul or from all objects not possessing 
any, (it is impossible to point out that one 
among) those two groups m which they are ne- 
cessarily absent 


(77 19). The words «ammal functions inherent m a living body* 
point to the minor premise. Since there is no certainty of the absence 
of the mark m neither of both groups, therefore it does not exclude 
(the living body, neither ont of the one group, nor out of the other) 
If it were n real attribute necessarily present in one of the two all- 
embracing groups, it (to ipso) would have been absent m the ether. 
Therefore it is said, «8mce it is not established that (animal functions 
in a living body) exlude it either from all entities having a Soul or 
from all entities not having any Soul etc... ». Animal functions are 
absent m some objects only, a g , in jars etc. So much alone is certain. 
But we do not know precisely whether it is absent in all objects having 
oi in all objects not having a Soul. We do not know that it is ne- 
cessarily absent in the whole of the one or (in the whole) of the other 
gioup. It cannot, therefore, he necessarily excluded ont of neither of 
them. 

(78.5). But then peihaps the positive concomitance of animal 
functions With oub of the two groups is certain’ 


105— 106. Neither is there any positive concomi- 
tance, because (the necessary presence of the rea- 
son) in one of the groups is also not established 
( 78 . 7 ). No I annual functions are not necessaiily concomitant with 
either of the (two groups), neither with the group of those 
Soul, nor with the gioup of those who have none Why « 

(78 10). Because its presence m ono of the two groups, either i 
where there is a Soul, or m that where there is no Soul, » not esfa - 
iTi S ll functions are a real attntmte to be found some- 
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92 Why is it not mentioned lieie (as a sepa- 
rate variety)? Because it is implied m the two 
other ones. 

(74.14). It might be objected that this contrary reason does not 
prove the reverse of -what is expressed. How is it then, that it is in- 
cluded in the foregoing ones? 

93. It does not differ from them, in that it 
proves the reverse of the consequence. 

(74. 16). (It is included m the former ones), because such a reason 
which contradicts an admitted tenet, does not differ from them, inasmuch 
as it proves the leverse of the predicate which it is intended to estab- 
lish. Just as the previous two forms prove the reverse, so is also this 
one Whether it proves or not the reverse of the words expressing it, 
does not matter. Therefore it is necessarily included in them. 

(74. 19) If someone would object that thB predicate to be dedu- 
ced must necessarily be expressed, and ask how it is then that the 
latter form (of fallacy) is identical with the preceding two m proving 
the reverse of the predicate, the author answers, 

94. There is indeed no material difference bet- 
ween an expressed and an intended predicate. 

(74.21) . Since there is no disctmction, no difference whatsoever* 
between what Is expressed ns a predicate and what it is intended 
(really to prove), therefore this last form of the contrary reason is 
implied in the former two. Such is our conclusion. 1 * 

(74.22) Every section (in a scientific treatise) is devoted to some 
fact which has been challenged 3 * 5 by the opponent To establish this 
fact is the aim (of the disputant). Whether this aim is explicitly sta- 
ted or implicitly understood, makes no difference, because (according 
to our opinion) there is no necessity of explicitly stating the point 
which must he established, (when it is understood implicitly)* There 
is thus no (matenal) difference (between the last and the former two 
varieties of a contrary argument). 3 


l npaiamham 

* oparwu 

8 pjfiaiita 

* Cp. shove, sutra IIL 47 49 

5 Lit , p 76. 1 — 2 a And what has fallen into the section is objectreized by 
the wish to prove it A probandnm is admitted whether expressed or not expressed,, 
hat not exclusively jnst the expressed is the probandnm Therefore no difference®. 
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tker of the presonce or of the absence— is inseparable from the affir- 
mation 1 2 * of the otkci, of the second (alternative). (Denial) necessarily 
implies affirmation. 

(79. 1). Such is the condition. For this reason (the Buddhist’s Soul- 
denial is here irrelevant). Since one negative certainty implies the 
(correlative) positive certainty, therefore both alternatives cannot he 
simultaneously true 

(79.3). Why is it again that the denial of one (alternative) neces- 
sarily implies the affirmation of the other? 

This question is answered — 


109. The necessary presence and the necessary 
absence* (of animal functions wheresoever a Bonl 
is absent), (these two facts) are exclusive of one 
another. Since neither of them can be establi- 
shed, (the adduced reason foi proving the exi- 
stence of a Soul) is uncertain, (it proves no- 
thing). 

(79. C) The mutual exclusion of two facts means that the absence 
(of the one is equivalent to the presence of the other) This alone is 
the essence® of both (the facte in question). This 
Btitutes their essence. 4 For this reason (the «gument « jwrtam)^ 
(79 71 The positive and the inverted connection (of the mmoie 

»» (Of ft. » ft»s) - * “f “ “SSSa 

(imam i» ftc to of Q»i»actoo) f m 

b, its difference from somettas .tawotiB 

contrast 5 Ktet, 


1 Wia\,a-n\Scaya. 

2 aMayo-wjaUr&a =* mta-abhava 

ft rapa^starSpa. 
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proposition is wrong when contraposited. .In .its- positive form it-is. 
uncertain. 1 ,Why? 


97. Since omniscience and (absolute) absence 
of passions are un&ccessible to experience, it 
is uncertain whether the gift of Bpeech coexists 
(with these attributes) or not. 


(75.14). Omniscient beings and beings (absolutely) without pas- 
sions constitute the similar instances (from witch the generalization 
is to be drawn by Induction'!. They are nnaocessible (to experience), 8 
they are metaphysical 8 The faculty of speech, on the other hand, is a 
faculty known from experience. Whether this faculty is present with 
them, 4 l e., with transcendental omniscient and passionless beings, or 


i The positive form of fhe major premise will he, 

■Whosoever possesses the faculty of speech is omniscient. 

Its cortrapoBition will be, 

Whosoever is non-ommarient does not possess the faculty of speeoh. 
Although it has been established above, SHtra HL28 ff. that concomitance and 
its contraposition arc eqnipoUent and always express implicitly the same fact, 
nevertheless in a falladons syllogism the one may be wrong and the other only 

uncertain. Here the contraposition is proved by personal experience to he wrong 

This same experience, one would think, ta sufficient to explode the positive form of 

TIMS tntnflr nromien •* -** — * .a 1 a. . • _ 


proposition nail omnlament beings possess the faculty of speech » and is then rejected 
<m the ground that omniscient beings are beyond onr experience. It is a matter of 
course that no such syllogism has ever been maintained by any school. The Jains 
have m^ntrined that the founder of their religion was omniscient because he has 

r“ eirr8bP n ? Jait " "• TepmUA *° iaTB omsidfired the knowledge 
astnmumy as a token of omniscience, op below sutra IH.ISI. The Bnddhfete 
■on the contrary, have maintained that preaching i^doa^anayam^) i 8 “k 

* aftndriyatmt. 

4 faint. 
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bent upon thein to admit that) logically 1 (the existence of a SohI re- 
mains a problem). (So far the adduced reason can prove nothing), both 
its presence (in living bodies) and its absence (m lifeless things) are 
not proved. (79 17). dust because there are no facts which could (by 
the methods of Agreement and Difference) establish beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt the presence of an (eternal) Sonl (on the one side) and 
its absence (on the other), just therefore (the existence of animal fac- 
etious can decide nothing), neither can it prove the presence nor the 
absence (of a Soul). (79. 18). But if we had facts establishing beyond 
doubt the impossibility of one horn of the dilemma, these vary facts 
would (eo ipso) establish the necessity of the other horn, and there could 
be no doubt at all (regarding the question where animal functions) arc 
present and where they are absent (79.20). But since this is not the 
cage, just ther efore we fluctuate between an affirmation ana a denial. 
Doubt produces an uncertain reason. That is what (the author) has 
expressed (in the aphorism). 1 


l pramana here in the sense of evidence, of fuels from winch s vatd cor*- 
gM*ai ^os 4_ 2 j (Because concomitance and contraposition (or 

„j m ««». i —I 

regarding concomitance and contraposition, ft is uncertain ( ) 

"SintuaD non-existence. Just tin, is to 

(flftaia) m their essence. For tha reason (the terms) a g^teane M d 

turn are (here used in the senee of) existence and non-emateace^ ^ 

non-existence have both the essence of mutual defined by the 
is defined, by its opposition to through «<**" 

excluaion of its own non-existence. Therefore is formless insofar 

eion of its or. non-exm^ce. S By ereia- 

ft is shown by nnagmntton (sc it is , a defined If this is so, D ™‘ 

ding formlessness a form possessing an *** b m, (absence), and to non-en- 
exiatcnce of concomitance (presence) is P“ foresence) Therefore, whoa ftc 
stence of contraposition (absence) is ^ JntrapwiHm (ai»““> “ 

non-existence of concomitance (presence) contraposition (absence) » as" 1 ' 

being ascertained, and when the a Therefore if, fr"”"' 

tamed, concomitance (presence) is being ; fflS onHs reaWj, ««- 

”sessor of a Soul is no realitv and the oon-P^ssoro ^ pKW ,« 

vertbeless there is no certainty of the ““ an d non-existence « «“ 
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(76.2) «Is endowed with a Soul» is the predicate. «The body» is 
the subject. The «hvmg body» is a qualification. "When the body is 
dead, the existence in it of the Soul is not admitted (by the advocates of 
a substantial Soul). « Breath » means taking in breath and other attri- 
butes of a sentient being, like opening and shutting the eyes etc. 
The fact that the living body possesses these attributes is the reason. 

(76. 5) This fact gives rise to uncertainty (as to whether a Soul 
really exists in it or not), since it is over-narrow, 1 (i. e, it is found in the 
living body exclusively, the reason is conterminous with the subject). 

Indeed, the presence of the middle term upon the minor* produces * 
doubt (as to the presence there of the major term) owing to two 
causes. (The first is) that a dilemma is produced of whfch the two horns 
embrace together every thing existing. 4 (The second is) that we do not 
know which of these two comprehensive classes includes (the fact repre- 
senting onr logical reason, or middle term). (76.7). If these two classes 
did not embrace together every thing existing, (if some evidence from 
similar and dissimilar cases would have been available), there would 
be no doubt, because there being other (similar) iostaTiws; the m 
premise 5 (would then he confirmed by evidence drawn from them), one 
of the horns of the dilemma would he cancelled and the doubt sol- 


nSga, reduces to the formula a sound is eternal because it is heard®, which is os 
valid as the contrary judgment nsound is non-etemal because it is heard® Accor- 
ding to tho NaiySyikas there are contrary oaseB, viz , inanimate things, jars etc 
from which animal functions are excluded, and this proves by mere dissimilarity 
tho existence of a Sonl Bnt according to the Buddhists there is no c-roWor from 
dissimilar cases, if there is uo inclusion in the similar ones. The Buddhists deny 
the existence of the Soul as a separate substance. MabSySna denies also the exi- 
stence of all eternal substances and appliee the term existence only to what is 
causally efficient [artha-lnya-lann). But the question whether the Soul really 
exists, or whether eternally unchanging substances really exist, is here left out 
of account, and the question * taken from the logical side only, which mnstbe bind- 
ing even to the advocates of the existence of a Soul 
1 amharana a p&sa-iharma. 

* hctu — larana = Tib rgyu. 

*?“ hT “? W ? possessing animal functions, as according to the law of 
excluded middle, either is or is not the possessor of a Soul. The possLIfld If 
possessors of a Soul represent together all things existing ^ * l ” W 

to *? *•*- » *• 

from similar cases are proved to be innintM * functions which by induction 
Soul®. Since there m w S Wth ^ ™ ce 


Id 
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(80.6). After having explained the fallacies which aie incurred 
when the three aspects of the logical mark are either wrong or un- 
certain, the author draws the conclusion, 

111. Thus there are three kinds of fallacies, 
the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain 
They are respectively produced when either one 
aspect of the mark singly, or any pair of them, 
are either unreal or uncertain. 

(80.9). « Thus ii means in the manner above explained "When one 
single aspect of them is umeal or tweet tain, or when each pair of 
them is unreal or uncertain, we then have the fallacies of Unreal, 
Contrary or Uncertain reasons « Respectively!) means that the fellsty 
is determined by that case of unreality or of douht which agrees 
with the couesponding unreality or uncertainty (of the aspects of the 
maTk); »Bcspectively» means that to each object on one part tee « 
a corresponding object (on the other). 


§ 17. The Counteebalanged Reason 

112—113. One more (variety) of an uncertain 
reason has been established, viz, the (OounterU. 
lanced) reason which falls m ll »* *'** **' 
contradiction, (which is sel^contradictory) 

1S it not mentioned here? Because it cannot oc 
cui in the process of (natural) ratiocination. 

(80. 14). But did not our Mastei (DignSga) establish mmm 
(variety) of an uncertain logical reason, viz, (the C0B j I . j t 

Ms * «». — * «*«“■■ 1 JrtfLtttSSr-- 

StL‘SSlfS - — - * 

sisssssSSssss*.^ 

-sissssss 

ctaUfaSonl « not excluded. 
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Victory is not 
is impossible, 
impossible? 


something established on real facts. iUlste 
it is omitted (in our system). (81 4). \ffry 


fore, smee it 
should it be 


fn> ( } contradiction is indeed impog B1 ble 

(n the domain of the three varieties of logical 
dependence), as established by us, in the cases of 
necessary Succession, of neccessary Coexistence 
and of Negation. 1 


( 81 . 7 ). Indeed, a (real) contradiction is an impossibility TTe have 
already explained what we understand under a causal and under an 
analytical logical connection Causality consists in the (necessaiy) de- 
pendence of everything upon its cause. An analytical reason consuls 
m its being contained under the fact which is deduced from it In 
order that there should be a real contradiction the effect must exist 
altogether withont its own cause, and a pioperty must exist some- 
wheie beyond the concept under which it is contained. 1 (81.10). And 
negation should then also be something different from what Jibs been 
established (by ns). Negation has been established as a repelled sug- 
gestion of presence. Such negation is also nnthrakable without the 
fact of the absence of some real object (on a definite spot) It also 
affords no opportunity for a (real) contradiction. 


lacicB, and the Indian and Tibetan logicians largely nse quite impossible combus- 
tions, because they throw a strong light upon the canons of syUogrem Wlaf 
the author hero wishes to express is not that contradiction cannot partly repose on 
facts, as every fallacy does, bat that, although in oar natural process of every day 
thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we cannot at once draw two die- 
metrically opposed conclusions This is only possible when the constructors 
of scientific theories depart a long way from the safe ground of realities and 
dwell in the sphere of metaphysics This and the adjoining passages are reel 
remarkable as a clear indication of the critical tendeuoiesof Dharmakirtis 

P 1 Lit* p. 81 6—6, e Because there is no possibility of contradiction ofE®** 
and Own-existence whose essence has been indicated, and of Non-perception* — 
author wishes to emphasize that all our thinking, or else sU synth esis of thi r. 
consists either in the affirmation of Succession 01 of Comherent ^bates, 
lhc affirmation of Absence of something on a bare place There is no K® 8 ™ 

principle than these three, they control the entire domain ofthongbt j( 

P * Lit, p. 81. 9-10, "What is effect and what is own-essence, if* 
exist quite forsaking its own cause end (its own, pervsder, thnmgh what cenld d 

become contradictory?* 
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entities do not possess it There is no other (third) group. This dr* 
■cumstance is (one of the) causes producing uncertainty. 

(77 6) After having stated that the two groups include everything 
-existing, the second (cause of uncertainty) is next given. 


102 Neither can the presencS (of the reason) 
in one of these (classes) be apprehended with 
•certainty. 

(77.7) . There is no certainty of the presence, or of the real 
■existence, (of the reason) in one of these groups, either in the one 
which (is supposed) to possess a Soul or m the one which (is suppo- 
sed) not to possess it. Neither is there some other place, besides 
these two groups, where the presence of animal functions could be 
found as a real attribute. 

(77. 8) Therefore only so much is known that (animal functions) 
are an appurtenance of some entities which are included (somewhere) 
among just these two groups But there is no certainty about that 
particular group m winch alone they are really present. That is the 
meaning Therefore (the author) says, — (the reason is uncertain). 

103. Since neither in the entities supposed to 
possess a Soul, nor in the entities known not 
to possess it, is the presence of animal functi- 
ons certain 1 


(77. 12). There are no real objects m which either the presence or 
the absence of an (eternal) Soul would be (empirically) ascertainable 
and universally accepted, and m which (at the same time) the absence 
of animal functions would be an established fact Therefore the reason 
is uncertain, since its concomitance is not ascertained. tw . two cau- 
ses make an attribute conterminous (with the subject) an uncertain 
reason. They have been thus indicated. 


(77.15). Every logical reason being piesent upon the subject of 
the conclusion 8 (c onstitutes the minor premise, but it) becomes uncer- 


1 In sntra HI 103 read rnsimea instead of anddlnK the followimr words f 2- 
bhy&m. naxyatmeyae most be transferred to the end of the next sutra, where like- 
wise aitidheh is to be read instead of atniihih ^ 018 ““®* 

* The minor premise ipalsa-Sharma) would haw been <rthe liras „««« 
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Ite force is its the “ pnre usa S IM fa®- 

tS T^Z’Tr "" ‘ 22?“ ml *“■ 

,«> * ’ “ ” **' >"» f-« °t m> ip,,* 


J2J$ " g “ te ■* * “* —a *•—.*■ 


117. It (often) happens that promotors of 
systems are mistaken and ascribe (to entities) 
such attributes as are incompatible with then 
nature.® 

(82. 7). Promotois of systems ascribe, or mcl&de mto entities such 
attributes that are incompatible with them, such as are contrary to 
reality. When this happens the counterbalanced reason becomes possible 
This happens by mistake, through confusion. Indeed, theie are such 
confused scientists who never stop in imagining unwarranted facts T 

(82. 10 ), But if sdentifical authorities can be mistaken, bow can 
we believe ordmaiy men? He says — 

118. When the argument is founded on the 
properly observed real condition of real things, 


i tratrSpyam 

3 Lit , p 81 20 — 82 1 «The contemplation of a non-real object is mere con- 
a traction, its force is its efficiency, from it starting, not from evidence, having its stand 
on mere construction, the three-aspectedness of inference founded on dogma, nofon 
evidence — The Tib = Sgccma-stdiha-trcnrupya-ctiumSMisya opramanySt 

StaDia 

4 (rftndnjM 

s sOTi-Jitattff, 


e Bend suMSmtya m p. 82. 6. , 

Slat, p. 81.8—9. alndeed confused makers of Bcience (or scientific vatu/ 


superimpose such and snob aaemstmg natures. 
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where among the two groups, this is certain. But it is not certam that 
they necessarily coexist with a Soul, or that they necessarily are incom- 
patible with Soul. How can then their concomitance (with the Soul) 
be ascertained? 

(78.13) How, the Buddhist denies the existence oi Soul alto- 
gether. For him there can be no question whether animal functions 
really exist in those bemgs which (aie supposed) to possess a SouL On 
the contrary, for him there is only certainty that we can speak neither 
of the presence nor of the absence of such functions in them. (Does 
that mean that he can deny both their presence and their absence with 
the non-existmg Soul?) 1 This suggestion is answered (in the follo- 
wing passage). 


107 — 108. Whether the Soul exists or whether 
it does not exist, we cannot in any case deny at 
once both the presence and the absence of ani- 
mal functions (m soulless beings), because the 
denial of the one implies the affirmation of the 
other 3 

(78. 17). If there are real bangs endowed with a Soul, we can 
impossibly be (simultaneously) certam of both the presence and ab- 
sence m them of animal functions. (Nor is the contrary possible). If 
there are no (real bemgs) endowed with a Soul, we neither can deny 
(at once) the piesence and the absence (m them of those functions). 3 
Why is that? (78. 21). Because just the denial 1 of the one whe- 


„„„ L « P 78 if*-?’ 18 il not 11131 for 1518 opponent there w nothing pos- 

B £ 8onl? Therefore there is neither concomitance nor exclusion of this rea- 
•onmto possessor & 80nl * ThT18 ttere 18 C8rtIunl 7 «>f *8 non-existence of bolh 

ofm“™r'S 18 ’° n “ l he ' r ‘' m '“ 1EtlDg) f M88£Sor 3 Bon], bat not doubt 
* T ‘ ? HaT)ag P 3t fb* question he saysn. — cyaitrcka is here used 
“* e s ™ 5a of 'Opposition, bnt of exclusion or absence, = abhaia C p text 

ppSSSH S3=£ 

both D0 Cem,n f °! “ou-emstence of 

non-possessor of a Soul, because the curia nh. ^° 83essor °f“ Soul and from the 
inTanably concouatant nth the existence ofthe otlerc! atm ' 8Z18tence of tbe 0,1813 

thenon-piLswoLs^Umnstte? ^ ™ JTa #i f m 4118 po!sessor of a Soul, from 
1 amtaZcayl 8 "*“*** “ S de * end “S“ the word excluLon,. 
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be situated" — this makes up for the subject (of the general propo- 
sition) «Is ubiquitous" — is its predicate. It expresses that the fact 
of such simultaneous presence is invariably concomitant with omnipre- 
sence, and therefore, subaltern to the latter. 

(83.2). Now, it has been established by the great sage Kanlda 
that a Universal is motionless, is amenable to sense-perception and pos- 
sesses unity. It simultaneously resides m every object with which it 
is connected by inherence. A pupil of KanSda, named Pailnka, 1 
has ad vance d the syllogism (in question) in order to prove that Uni- 
versale are present in all particulars, and m the intervals between 
them, where the particulars are absent, as well (83.5). «Just as the 
rwn;™! Ether» — is an example supporting the general proposition. 
The Coamical Ether, indeed, is simultaneously inherent in all the ob- 
jects which are contained in it, wheresoever they be situated, e.g, in 
trees etc. The words «a Universal is simultaneously inherent in 
all objects everywhere situated", contain (the minor premise estab- 
lishing the fact) that the reason is present upon the subject of tbo 

— The (author) understands* this argument as an analytical 
reasoning. 

130 , The deduction is an analytical one. 

of C* "■■«"*» ■» 

IB deduced merely (by oualJBie) 0 ,, , l3Cfc 

it is inherent in the objects occupying th P 
Indeed, (the .i tut 1. ... 

methina is absent from (a definite; pia«*. 
”t“u u, tt.t pl.ee by It. .w» 

the theones wcond to the HmM* ep. 

t0 the Va.Ses.kas, cp. Huon between these 

Tarkadlpika, p. 17 “S^LTae yet been on record «*«£» 

■SgSESSSZSBSs 

“S-3S. -asaaSssssaS 
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structed by imagination. By contrasting (a given content) with what 
represents its own negation, we cognize that content as a (definite) 
image 

(79. 11) If that is so, the denial of the presence (of animal functions 
in beings having no Soul) is equivalent to their absence, and the 
denial of their absence is equivalent to their presence. Therefore, if 
we are certain that they are not present, we (co tpso) are certain that 
they are absent, and if we arc certain that they are not absent we 
(eo ipso) are certain that they are present. (The presence and absence 
of annual functions in things characterized by the absence of a Soul 
cannot simultaneously be true) 

(79. 13) Therefore, supposing (we adhere to the Buddhist view and 
maintain) that the existence of an (eternal) Soul is a phantom, 1 (be- 
cause no creature) in reality possesses it nevertheless this does not 
mean that we can, with apodictic certainty, deny both the presence 
and the absence of animal functions in these (soulless realities on the 
score that every thing is soulless). (According to the Law of Contra- 
diction 5 ) one real thing cannot simultaneously be present and absent 
in another one, and therefore we cannot with apodictic certainty deny 
them both at once, (we can only fluctuate between them). 

(79 15) Nor do we here propose to prove to our opponents 3 (the 
NaiySyikas) that the (eternal) Soul does not exist at all and that real 
bemgs do not possess it, but (we propose to prove that it is incum- 


cratrndicuon to p 70.9, where a myata-SLBra Ulpita ahhSc is laped stress on. 
The mennu« is rtjwmpancchtdynts mriyrtam (Uuya era rupasya rihaiam) xya- 
xMchtdya Such also seems to be the intention of the Tib. translators, cp D 

3aya , nta P- ®" 8 ' a as non-existence possessing 

no percephhlo colour Mallavadl, fol 105-106, explains - atli a Uarltu yasyl 

^ f ^ ft ndbhsL 

JitZl- ?“ y ° par>a!edah *y 5d '*y SiankySI la «S5Sat etyadx (79 9).. 

™ ^ (7B W} bhavatu »™p2w*5tai 

ZZ « 221 T 51aT0C0t *"***■•• EamalasntC 

LmxLZya ’“"‘'I* " ofnifc! 

1 avastu 

5 Cp. above, text p 70 12 ff. 

and T«p ^~"sTtrtnfthe c * * T3rt 

Soonessness is l bat 

pretest, I* part.es are 
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comprehension, nor inherence which is equivalent to comprehension. 
But comprehension exists and consequently presence m the same place, 
(i. everywhere) exists as well 1 This is an analytical deduction.* 
(84.3). The (contrary) syllogism advanced by Paithara is now 
given. 


121. The second, (the contra-) deduction runs 
thus. 

(Major premise). If something perceptible 
is not perceived upon a place, it is absent 
from it. 

(Example). As e. g, an absent jar. 

(Minor premise). A Universal, although 
(supposed) to he perceptible, is not perceived 
in the intervals between the (corresponding) 
particulars. 

(Conclusion). (Hence it is absent). 

This negative conclusion and the former analy- 
tical deduction, since they contradict one an- 
other, produce together an uncertain (conclusion). 

(84.8). What fulfils the conditions of perception, l e, what is a 
possible object of perception, what may be imagined as 
such is the subject of the general proposition ^ “heroabs , 
i. e we can take actaon* without expecting to find rt there -“f 
the predicate It is thus stated that the first is subordinate to the se- 
cond. The example is an absent jar. 

to existence in that place Because e88enC e is pervasion 

pervasion of it, there sen oe in its piece. Therefore "'"' 19 

But there is pervasion, therelore (tnere is; 

an own-existence reason* 7M16t ies ofdeduotion, dednston of 

s Since Dharmatirti admits only floenstancc or »no- 

necesBary Bnoeession or Causality and Morins .boot tho real P «- 

lytical deduction, he evidently coul d ^ ^ ^ ttey inh ere os an ansly"^ 

Sas=SS=5sKB^sg 

8 vyaxahara 
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(79 22) (The author once more states m what sense (the aigu-- 
ment) is problematic. 

110. Neither can we affirm (on such grounds) 
the necessary existence of a Soul, nor can we 
deny it. 1 

(80. 1). Neither can we affirm (the necessary existence of a Soul on 
such grounds) nor can we deny it. (80. 2). Because both the direct con- 
comitance (of animal functions with a Soul) and its contraposition are 
uncertain, we cannot affirm neither the major term (the existence of 
the Soul) nor the other, the opposite fact, (its non-existence). ‘When 
both the presence of the reason in similar cases and its absence in 
(every) contrary case is unascertainable, neither the predicate nor the 
reverse of it can be established. Nor is there any other (intermediate) 
alternative between these two. Entities either have a Soul or they 
have none. (80.4). We (conclude) therefoie that whether in the object 
of the inference, m the living body, a Soul exists or not, cannot be 
atyp r imnflri through (the mark of) animal functions. This mark is 
uncertain* 


there is neither somewhere certainty of existence nor certainty of non-existence 
of the direct and contraposed concomitance, just therefore there is doubt of direct 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence) (79. 18) But if, albeit 
somewhere, there would be certainty of the non-existence of one among the positive 
and contraposed concomitances (of presence and absence), jnst this would be tbe 
certainty of the existence of the second Thus there would be no donbt at ell of tbe 
positive and contraposed concomitances (70 20) But since there nowhere is cer- 
tainty concerning existence or non-existence, just therefore there rndonht of positive 
and contraposed concomitance (of preeence and absence) And from doubt (the rea- 
son) is uncertain, thus he says ». — amaya and vyattrtka at first mean concomi- 
tance and its contraposition, cp text p 41. 8 Both ore characterised os equipollent, 
cp text p 48 1, as mutually implying one another, cp text p. 52 20. Hero they 
are need in the sense of presence and absence, IhSiSbhSvau, p. 79 7, and characte- 
rized as exclusive of one another lloreoier lyaiirela is also used in the sense of 
vatdharmya cmethod of Differences, cp. text 51 6, hence anvaya also means the 
method of Agreement 

i Lit , p. 80 1 aBecanse from this there is no certainty of the major term and 
of its counter parts. 

a The concluding part of the argnment, beginning with p. 78 18, is apparently 
directed against an opponent who had set forth an argnment like the following. If 
the Buddhists admit the existence in some cases of animal functions and deny tbe 
existence of Sonls altogether, then for them both the presence and the absence of 
animal functions will be concomitant with the absence of a Soul, because Soul is 
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122. The exposition of the three-aspected logi- 
cal reason is finished. Such a reason is qaite 
capable alone to produce cognition of the (infer- 
red) ohjoct. Hence the example is no separate 
member of the syllogism. Its definition is not 
given separately, because it is implied (in the 
definition of the reason). 


(85. 3) The three-aspected reason has been expounded What a 
the use of dwelling upon the examples? 

However (it may bo objected) that the reason alone does not, by 
itself, produce a cognition of the object (of inference)’ The (author) 
answers that the reason is quite sufficient alone to produce a cogni- 
tion of the deduced predicate, (he means) just the reason as he has 
defined it Such a reason is capable alone to yield a result Hence the 
demonstration will be complete when the reason alone has been gives 
(fall) verbal expression. The example does not really constitute a sepa- 
rate premise, and for this reason a definition of the example has not 
been given separately from the definition of the reason. 

(85 6) But it may be questioned, bow is the invariable concomi- 
tance of the reason to be established, if there are no examples tto sop- 

port it)? (The author answers). We do not at all mamtam that 
are altogether no examples (to support it), but we maintain tU t the 
example is inseparable from the reason, it is neeessanly indudalm 
Z rll That is why it is said that its definition is not givea 

separately^" it if it £*> ■* •» * “ " * ** 

^ t 6 .9). Be it so* It is nevertheless a member subordinate to the 

reason This should (not prevent us) from definite 18 
however would be useless) Since P jts .^ow, the 

implied (in the definition of ^ erea ®°^J jjtins cause (it is not 
meaning expressed by the word, are mg*. „ gmm, 

given). 1 (85.10). Indeed, when a definition o ^ example 

this is done m order to definition of the reason, 

■“JXSXreSSL .»—***—■ 


jT., p 85. 9 «Jf so, the definition also of the oea mng, 

Tins its condition, essence, therefore*. 
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grounds, and (m the same time) it is a right reason, since it is concomi- 
tant with its own (special) consequence. Thus it is contrary and right 
(at the same time). 

(80. 17). Quite true! Our Master lias established (this variety).. 
But I have omitted it here. 'Why? Because, (a reason simultaneously 
nght and wrong), cannot occur m the process of (natural) ratioicna- 
tion. 1 

(80.21) The proper domain of inference 2 3 * 5 is the threefold logical 
tie, (sc. the necessary presence of the reason upon the subject of the 
conclusion, its necessary presence in similar and its absolute absence 
in all dissimilar cases). (This threefold logical connection), as far as it 
is established hy positive facts, 8 (constitutes the domain of inference 
proper) It produces inference, therefore we call it the domain of infe- 
rence. An inference (or a conclusion) is produced from such a threefold 
connection when proved by positive facts. Therefore this alone is the 
(real) domain of inference. Since (real) inference (alone) is onr subject- 
matter, we cannot deal with & reason which ib (at once) right and. 
wrong* 

(81. 1). Indeed, when we have proposed to deal with the threefold 
logical connection as far as it is established on leal facts, we can 
introduce only such logical Maries which are (albeit partly) establi- 
shed on real facts 6 But a (double) reason which is nght and contra- 


1 The mruddkam/abhtcan fallacy ofDignEga has survived in the STyEya- 
Vaiaesiha united system under the name of tat-pratipalsa, and a corresponding 
aspect of the valid reason, the asat-pratipalea aspect, has been invented, in order 
to Bave the nght proportion between the number of the aspects of a valid reason and 
the corresponding number of fallacies PrasaBtapEda, p. 239.2 — 8, includes it in 
the category called hy him anadhyaumta reason. He admits that conflicting argu- 
ments, anch as pointed out by DignSga, occur in science (iartra), but he objects 
to the name of a doubtful reason for it A doubt is prodnced when we are not 
capable to decide between two aspects of the same thing, and not when an argu- 
ment ib counterbalanced by another one, op H. Kandall, p. 241. 18 ft It is clear 
that Praiaatapada’s words are a reply to DignEga’s theory. Bodas thnta, Tarka- 
Samgraha p. 807 (Bombay, 1918), that the salpratupahia fallacy is foreshadowed 
hy Gotama’s prakarana-ttma, N. S , L 2. 7, bnt this is doubtful. 

* It is clear that this is also the only domain of logie in general; logic, infe- 
rence, three-aspected reason, invariable eoncomitanoe, necessary connection, all 
these expressions hy their implications cover the same ground. 

3 prcmtanasiddfia 

* * a There is no possibility of contrary and non-discrepanta. 1 

5 a fallacy liie the one mentioned in ch HI. 60 cannot he maintained to repose, 

albeit partly, on positive facta The theory of syllogism is better illustrated by faK 
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Therefore it must be stated that (the logical reason), in particular, 
represents either the effect (from which the cause is inferred) or an 
(essential attribute) from whose presence alone the consequence follows 
(by way of analysis). These two varieties must be represented as in- 
stances possessing (the geueral features of a logical reason) (8$ 8). 
Indeed, when we have clearly realized 1 (an entity as) an effect, we (w 
ipso) have realized its presence in similar cases only, and its absence 
from every contrary case. (86. 4). An analytical predicate must be 
represented as following out of nits mere presences, l a, (ont of the 
presence of) the reason. The consequence (in these cases) exists where- 
ver the reason exists It is a consequence, l. e , it follows Nothing bnt 
the presence of the reason, «it alone n, means the reason alone, (ite 
presence is sufficient for the consequence to follow). The «identity» of 
the consequence (with the reason) consists just in its being present 
(wheresoever the reason is present). (86. 6). When something is known 
to possess an inherent property, 2 it (eo ipso) becomes known that ltis an 
analytical reason which is present m similar cases only and is absent 
from every contrary case. (86. 1). It is just this general character^ 
that must be realized as inherent in the varieties (of the reason). Not 
otherwise. The definition of the varieties has heengivenfor that pro- 
pose. (86. 8). What foUows from this? It is (said what) follows. Namely 
it follows that when someone Wishes to give a general defmnt.oM 
must be done by pointing out (its application to) the particular cases 

This is the general meaning 8 

(86 10). « Wherever there is smoke, there is fire » 

g.nLi proposition) orprosstng fh. UT "*'' “ 

.loot (ovtool ma represents) S» J 

is csUblisticd bj foots* ” te em ■»» 

Wore, «» nmiople .Us * -W 

there is no fire, there never is any 1 , a™ examples), 

tion of the major premise It likewise mas ^ it 

e.g. ( in the contrary cases-, (namely m the pond etc* 


« as 


i 

an 


\ 86 6 .men the essence of t to ^^esesusg « 

the prosenoe of the latter 
4 pratn Sna 
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(81. 12). All light* But perhaps there is some other possible con- 
nection (between realities)? 

115. There is no other inseparable connection. 

(81. 14) . There is no other inseparable connection than the three 
(above mentioned). Whatsoever logical connection exists is strictly in- 
cluded m these three. 

(81.15) . But then, where has our Master DtgnSga exposed the 
fallacy (of a counterbalanced reason)? 

(Since two contradicting, mutually repugnant arguments cannot ap- 
pear at once m the natural run of thought) — 

116 Therefore DignSga has mentioned it as a 
mistaken argument establishing two contradic- 
ting facts, such arguments occurring in dogmatic 
systems where inference concerns metaphysical 
problems and is founded on dogmatic (premises) 
und not upon an (unbiassed) observation of real 
facts. 1 

(81. 18) . The self-contradictory reason has been established with 
reference to arguments founded on (blindly accepted) dogmatic theo- 
nes, because it never occurs in an argument which is founded on the 
weight of real facts. 

(81.19) . When an inference (and) the logical construction® on 
which it is founded are dogmatically believed, 3 the foundation of the 
argument is dogma. 

(81.19). But are dogmatical constructions* not also 
upon some real facts? 

The answer is that they are not naturally evolved ont of an (un- 
prejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced under 
the influence of phantastical ideas 5 


, Ji 'L® 1 , “T 1 '- “ M,erefore contradicting-nondiscrepant proof.faHacr 
te been established with reference to inference founded on donna, not starlit 
from observing the force of real facts » pondering over snob B 

* hnga-trairUpt/am J 


3 ffpoma-siddliam. 

* tratrvpyam 

* acottu-darfann 
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(86.22). Neither can the other relation, (the relation which consti- 
tutes the second) variety of logical dependence (namely the analytical 
relation) be indicated (without having m view the examples). This re- 
lation consists in the necessary concomitance of two co-inherent attri- 
butes, 1 the presence of the one being the necessary mark of the pre- 
sence of the othei. 3 

'(86. 23). Since the relation of Causality or the relation of Co-inhe- 
rence must be established (by experience) on examples like the kit- 
chen fire (producing smoke), or the jar (being non-eternal), therefore 
m pointing to the foots 8 on which the general proposition* is based 
the examples by similarity must (inevitably) be quoted. (87.1). The 
contrary example has the aim of pointing to the absence of the 
effect where the reason is absent, after their causal relation has 
been established (at first by positive examples). (87.2). This is 
just the reason why (the contrary example) is not necessarily some- 
thing real* The absence of the effect when the cause is absent (since 


iug an effect. Jnst this i> necessity {myoma), because smoke is neoesisanly depen- 
dent on fire as its cause. This, the necessity (consisting in) being its effect, as to- 
Ting the essence (nipo = surtfpa) of the definition of (one) variety, osanot be 

8h0W “Tto^flO is soamoa and the ,Sihya is sva mva, or else the Imjc ■ 
for its own sJabhdva, op shore the sUtres ID 18-20 and the notes to the m- 

!atl °” Lit, p. 86 22—23. « And the pervasion of the 

existence which is the prdbmdum, being the essence of the definition of ( 

variety cannot otherwise bB shown** 

reality is a syllogism without any contrary mttance, ^ a . m tayxn, upaho- 
mise is a generalization from positive mrtonces > sonn ds of speech 

hinah, just as the Buddhist deduction of the non-eternity of laJ . 

£ the fact that they are products, yam 

dal i, IrtaUitSd .ft, says Uddyotakara, p 48 ^ ^ M 

Buddhists is Space or the OosmieaJ Ether w reality is non-eK™* 1 

according to HahSyBna-Bnddhibts, not a reality, m e jibsit m . 

The Buddhists retorted that if the reason is “ present, and we wdlbo 

imed cases, it must be present, smea non absentmeau. ^ meahtJ . 

tarfed in the absurdity of admitting the great amooiity 

Thl nomt was then d>scussed with much •**«•»*** p„?22 f.W 
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'when either a case of (necessary) Succession or 
of (necessary) Coexistence or of Absence 1 is thus 
established, there is no room for contradiction. 

(82. 12). (Facts) are established as logical reasons not by any 
(arbitrary) arrangement,® but by their real condition. Therefore when 
the facts of (necessary) Coexistence, of (necessary) Succession and of 
Absence are established as the real condition of real things, thereisno 
room for (contradiction). (82. 13). An established fact is an ultimately 
red 3 fact Properly established is a fact established without trespas- 
sing (into the domain of fancy). Properly established real conditions of 
real facts are the facts which have been thus established. Such facts 
are not founded on imagination, 3 but they stand as stands reality (it- 
self). Therefore they do not afford any room for illusion which could 
alone give an opportunity to two mutually exclusive reasons. 

(82. 17). Follows an example of two mutually exclusive r easonings . 


119. An example of this fallacy are (the 
following two contradictoiy deductions The 
first is), 

(Major premise) A (thing) which is simul- 
taneously inherent 4 in different objects, where- 
soever they be situated, (must be) ubiquitous. 

(Example) Just as the Cosmical Ether. 

(Minor premise). A Universal is simulta- 
neously inherent in different objects which 
are to be found everywhere. 

(Conclusion). (Hence a Universal must be 
ubiquitous ). 5 

(82 21). «An (attribute) which is simultaneously (and obviously) 
present in a number of objects in which it inheres, wheresoever they 


111 ’ ,m B8H) m effect > “ “on-perception®. 

a h here *“7 not in the strict sense of 

aborts “ stno^r *** “ ’“on,, cp 

4 obhi-sambandhyale = samrneh 

* 15 
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Trrong example. This is virtually implied (in our account of the 
cal reason). 

(87. 16). Some instances of wrong examples are now given. 


. 126. (Thesis). The Bounds of Bpeeck are eternal 

entities. 

(Reason). Because they are not impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions. 

(Examples). As, e. g., motion, atoms or 
a jar. 

These examples are deficient m regaid of the 
consequence or of the reason or of both. 

(87. 19) The eternal character of the sounds of speech is the con- 
sequence which must be established. The fact of not being an (impenet- 
rable) material body (of circumscribed dimensions) is adduced as the 
reason. The examples of motion, of atoms, and of & jar are quoted as 
similar cases. They are wrong, because they are deficient either in the 
first attribute (the predicate eternity) or m the second (the reason 
(impenetrability), or in both. 

(87.21). Motion lacks the first. The atoms lack the second, since 
the atoms have (infinitesmal) dimension. A body is a substance which 
is not ubiquitous and has (limited) dimensions. Atoms are not ubiqui- 
touB and are essentially substances. That they are eternal, (i. e, un- 
changing), is a tenet of the Vaide?ika school Thus they are not 
deficient in the predicated attribute. A jar is deficient in both, it is 
not eternal and is an impenetrable body of limited dimensions. 


126. The same applies to cases where the pre 
tience of the predicated attribute and (of the 
reason) is uncertain. 

1. E. g, (Thesis). This man is subject to pas- 

S1011 (Reason) Because he is endowed with the 

faculty of speech. street 

(Example). As e. g, a man in the street 

2 . (Thesis) This man is mortaI t0 pas . 

(Reason) Because he is J 

sions 
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(88.11). The essence of a Universal is to be inherent in the (cor- 
responding particular) things everywhere, (wheresoever) they be situ- 
ated. This property alone is sufficient to dednce from it the fact of the 
(real) presence (of the Universal) in these places, (Le., everywhere). 1 

(83. 14). If something possesses the essence of being inherent in a 
number of other things, it necessarily must be present in the places 
occupied by them. Therefore the fact that a Universal is present in a 
place is deduced from the fact of its being inherent (in the palticnlar 
things) there situated. 

(83.16) It may he objected that a cow is (intimately) connected 
with its owner, but he does not occupy the same place* as the cow. 
How is it then that the property of occupying the same place is de- 
duced from the feet of being m a (certain) connection with the objects 
occupying it? It is said in answer. 

(83. 17) . (This connection is one of inherence). If something is not 
present in a place, it cannot contain in itself the objects there situated. 

(83. 18) The connection which is here alluded to as existing between 
a Universal and (the corresponding particulars) possessing it, is Inhe- 
rence. Such a connection is only possible between two entities occupy- 
ing the same place. According to that (kind of connection, a Universal) 
inhering somewhere comprehends the object in which it inheres in its 
own essence. It thus locates its own self into the place occupied by 
the object in which it inheres. 8 To contain something means (here) jnst 
to occupy that very place * which is (also occupied by this thing) This is 
Inherence. 


(83. 21). Therefore, if something inheres in something else, it per- 
vades that thing by its own existence and becomes itself present in 
the place (of that object) 


(83.22). The idea (of the author) is the following one. Comprehen- 
sion involves presence. If there is no presence, neither can there be 


It ft follows on it, It is consequent on ft "What is it? Ho Bam. The ». ^ 

the nature of bemg present m their place. Then aee of t w7 I f 
*lace. Whoso own-exrstence is presentCLr pfc« ft hJZZZT “ ** 
sent in that place Its condition is (its) essence » P ‘ existence pre- 

* irsi is £.-~ ^ 


16 * 
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(88, 16). Deficient in regard of necessary concomitance 1 is a case 
•where the accidental coexistence® of reason and consequence is alone 
indicated, but it is not shown that the reason is logically subordinated® 
to the consequence. An example in which the necessary concomitance 
of (the reason with the consequence) is not rightly expressed, is an 
example where the nght logical concomitance (exists m the mind of 
the speaker), hut is not put by him in the nght form 

(88. 18). An example of the first kind is the following one, (>whoso- 
•ever speaks is subject to passions ») « Whosoever speakB», i. e, the 
faculty of speech, is the subject of the general proposition. «He pos- 
sesses passions », L e., the attribute of passions, is the logical conse- 
quence. Hence the existence of the faculty of speech is a feet logically 
s ubordinated * to the feet of having passions. The necessary concomi- 
tance (of both these attributes) is thus expressed. «Like our Mr. So 
and So» is the example. By the word «ourn s the disputant and fee 
opponent are equally included (l. e, a person is alluded to which is 
well known to them both) as possessing passions. (88 21). What is 
really proved (by this example) is merely the fact of a coexistence in 
M-r. So and So of the faculty of speech together with his pafflions 
But the necessary logical subordination (of the first attribute to fee 
second) is not proved. Therefore the example is deficient in regard of 
(the necessity and universality of) the concomitance 

(88.22). (In the second example) -impermanence* is the logical 
predicate; nhecause it is a product., is the reason 
P (89 1) (The example is) -like a jar.. This (example) is not sdfi 

attributes). Although the sounds of our speech are « 
regards production, (both are produced -*** — ^Li 
they cannot (on this ground) be necessarily conceded 
regard of the attribute of impermanence. (The example, as expes 


1 a n-anvaya 

8 sctT^bJiavu-viotfaVi 


i ntyama 

6 S dear feat Dharmaklrti treats h ^Tcxlplr ^ 
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. (84.10). The words na Universal etc.» point to the minor premise. 

(84.11). The intervals between the particulars include other parti- 
culars, as well as empty space. Although the Untversal «cow« is per- 
ceived in some particulars, it is not perceived in others, e. g., in hor- 
ses etc. Neither is it perceived in empty space, where there are alto- 
gether no particulars. It follows that it is absent in these places. 

(84.13) . This negative conclusion and the aforesaid (analytical 
deduction) prove (two conclusions) which are contradictory of one 
another — they produce uncertainty about the subject of the inference 
(making the existence of Universal doubtful). 

(84.14) . There is no such object in existence winch should, (really) 
possess contradictory pioperties One of the reasons here proves the 
presence of Universals in other particulars and in empty space. The 
other, being negative, proves their non-existence there. 

(84. 16) Now, one thing cannot at the same time and in the same 
place he existent and non-existent, because this (runs against the law 
of) Contradiction. Thus it is, that the (kind of) Universal which is the- 
oretically constructed has two predicates simultaneously — omnipre- 
sence and non-omnipresence. The two reasons establishing that are in 
conflict with one another. 

(84. 18). Because it is assumed that the same Universal is simul- 
taneously inherent in all particulars, whoever they be situated, and 
because it is assumed that it is YiBible, therefore it is concluded — 
fiom the fact of its inherence, that it is omnipresent, and from its 
perceptibility, since it is not visible in the intervals between the par- 
ticulars, that it is not omnipresent. Thus it is that the promotor of 
the doctrine himself has Med to take notice of this mutual contra- 
diction. He has constructed two conflicting attributes and has thus 
given a loophole for contradiction to enter. 

However, m (objective) reality such contradiction is impossible. 


§ 18. The bepobt op Examples. 

(84.22). Different logical reasons, since they are members of syl- 
logLsms, have been examined and, incidentally, fallacious reasons as 
well, how the question is asked, whether the examples which are also 
members of syllogisms must not likewise be examined, and on this 
occasion false examples as well? 
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120. This also refers (tn 

meaning has been expressed tlro’^w' 1 " Wiose 
ted concomitance, e. g, through) an mver- 

(Thesis). (The 

V uo V1 k n p p r* b are lm . 


permanent). 

(Reason), 
from causes). 
(Example). 


sounds of speech 


(Because they are produced 


ia < Jnst as a J ar etc.), whatsoever 

is impermanent is a product 1 

f0l ! 0 T S 18 a ” exam P le Cwhich is in itself qmte 
■1 i T l ^ a ^the interdependence of the two attributes which it should 
illustrate has been expressed) in an inverted order. This is exemplified 
by the proposition (attached to the example of a jar etc), ‘.whatsoever is 
impermanent is a product#. The example should prove (in our syllo- 
gism,! that whatsoever is produced is impermanent Then the imperma- 
nent (or momentary) character of things could he deduced from the 
fact that they are produced (from causes) (The reverse has been done) 
in the present case, production has been represented as a consequence 
of impermanence and not (vice versa), impermanence as a consequence 
of production. 

(89. 13). Indeed (impermanence can he deduced from production, 
since) production is necessarily subordinate to impermanence But pro- 
duction has not been qnoted (in the present syllogism) as necessanly 
subordinate to impermanence, therefore impermanence cannot he de- 
duced from such production which is not quoted as subordinate to 
impermanence. 

(89. 15). Meed, the words ^whatsoever is impermanent# express 
the subject of the general proposition, the words «is a product# 


l Lit., p 89. 10. ft Tims (the example) with inverted concomitance, what is im- 
permanent le a product# — The formulation of this passage is very charaetensbr 
It represents really the major premise, but is here called an example The major 
premise being always n generalization drawn from particnlar cases or examples 
these examples become virtually the equivalent of the major premise. Tins is why 
PSrthasarathi says thnt the Buddhist syllogism consists only of example cod 
minor premise, cp Ssstrndipika, p 239 This, of course, must not be understood as 

intimating that experience and induction from particnlar cases are the exclusive 

source of knowledge. On the eontrary, Dharmnkirti pots great emphuis cn tos 

principle that deduction implies logical necessity mynmnjwaicn can 

ver he found m experience alone 
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tion of what an example is, is known, is realized, or the meaning of 
the word example, the idea (corresponding to it) is implied (in the 
meaning of the reason). 

(85.13). How is its meaning implied? 


123. The essence of a logical reason, in gene- 
ral, has been defined by us as consisting in its 
presence only in Bimilar cases, and its absence 
from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the causal and the analytical rea- 
sons must be shown to represent, (the first) an 
effect (from which the existence of a cause iB 
inferred), (the second, a necessarily coexisting 
attribute) which alone is sufficient for deducing 
(the consequence). "When the reasons are so re- 
presented, it is then shown that 1) wherever 
smoke exists, fire exists, like in a kitchen; if 
there is no fire, neither is there smoke, like in 
contrary cases; 2) wherever there is production 
there is change, like in a jar; if something is 
changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, 
indeed, impossible otherwise to show the exis- 
tence (of the reason) in similar and its absence 
from (all) contrary cases with the qualification 
that we have introduced, viz. 1) the causal de- 
duction (of the existence of a reason) 'necessa- 
rily follows from the existence of the effect, 
2) the (analytically deduced) property is neces- 
sariiy inherent in the fact representing the ana- 
lytical reason. When this is shown, it is like- 

7ncrjL 0WI \r^ at \* ® Xample is > since its essence 
includes nothing else. 

(85.22). The essence of the logical reason is (first) given in gene- 
JuSTU 0 f S . p , ecificatlon - Xt means that the general defection, 


*■ **— - - <4 344s 
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fore (the example «a jar etc.»)'iB not wrong by itself, bat the speaker 
has made a mistake (in attaching to it an interpretation carelessly 
expressed). It thus does not contain an inverted concomitance m rea- 
lity, but owing to the carelessness of the speaker (it appears as 
though containing it). In a syllogism which is intended for an audi- 
ence mistakes of expression mast be also taken into account. 

i 

129. (Snch are the fallacious examples when 
the syllogism is expressed) according to the me- 
thod of Agreement 

(89. 23). There are thus nine different species of wrong examples 
in the syllogism of agreement 


§ 20. FAXiEACIOUS segahvb examples. 

(90.2). In order to declare that there are likewise nme different 
species of wrong examples when the syllogism is expressed according 
to the method of Difference, (the author) says — 

130. The same (applies to deductions by the 
method) of Difference. The examples in *«« 
either the cosequence (or the reason, or both) are 
not absent, 1 (as they should he in a •I 11 ®* 1 '® 
of difference), are the following ones - atoms, 
motion and. Space (respectively). 

(90.2). TVhen (the MnnSmsaka wishes to) pove that the sounds 
of our sneech are eternal (entities inherent in the Oosnucal Ether), 
(supposing he adduces as) a reason their quality of not 
S M. of totted a—*™. Of - totoy *2 

atoms (m the contraposed major premise ,Mojer » un^ 
nent has limited dimensions..) is deficient m regard ^ t0 
(impermanence), since the atoms are assumed (by the 
be eternal'' 


** 

tototo-to-y-ftotoSSft*, .»«**• 
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must be proved that the absence of fire is necessarily followed by the 
absence of smoke. This can be proved by pointing to instances dissi- 
milar to the case of the kitchen fire. 

(86. 13). « Wheresoever (we apprehend) the fact that a thing is pro- 
duced (from causes), (we also observe that) it is impermanent)), this 
is (the general proposition) establishing the invariable concomitance 
in an analytical judgment. 1 * * Its contraposition is exhibited by the words 
« wherever there is no impermanence (l. e , no change) there never is any 
production» (ue, no causal relation). (86.15). The facts" establishing 
the concomitance must be pointed to by an example of similarity. 
When the (positive) concomitance has been established, it must be 
further shown that the reason is absent wheresoever the consequence 
is absent. Thus the examples (both positive and negative) «just as a 
jar» and «just as Space » must necessarily be given. (86. 17). Why is it 
so? Because it would be otherwise impossible to show that the pre- 
sence in similar and absence in contrary cases, which constitute the 
general essence (of a logical connection), possess the indicated qualifi- 
cation, viz, that they are necessary Necessity is the indicated qualifi- 
cation, it consists in the circumstance that the reason is present in 
similar cases only, and absent in every dissimilar case. Indeed, when 
the special definitions have been given, the specified character of this 
(necessary) presence and of this (necessary) absence of the reason has 
(eo ipso) been pointed to. 

(86 20) And it is impossible to specify the essence of the varieties 
(of logical dependence) without (pointing to the examples from which 
they are drawn). Smoke is a result (of causes and it here plays the 
part of a sufficient) reason (Fire is the cause and its necessary pre- 
sence) is the logical consequence This relation, or the fact of the exis- 
tence of an effect, implies logical necessity, 8 because the presence of 
smoke as an effect, is necessarily dependent upon the presence of fire 
(as its cause). This m ‘ 

Vious cause),* which 
dependence, cannot he 


Bcessary dependence of an effect (upon some pre- 
is the essence (of one) of the varieties of logical 
shown otherwise (than by pointing to examples).* 


1 seabhaux-Tietor 

8 pramana. 
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Degative mm P ,e > a "wiiieh the absence of the nred, 

S2 f ° Ul ?™ e 0Da " Not ™nisaent» a one St 

Mta «Not trustworthy.., le, not excluding the possibility of 

T? P Wc n °? er ° na ; K , apna eta “ is the ««■* of theLctaw, 
words "because of the absence (of the mark) of ommsaence eta., 
include the reason 1 * 3 


. ( 90 ' mar!c omniscience and trustworthiness, the 

sxve proof (of absolute trustworthiness), is absent Hus exclusive 
proof, constituting the mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, is s 
science which some possess This circumstance is the «» . ff hy (Ka- 
pila and consorts are not omniscient, became thej do not possess it) 
(90. 19). The highest proof (which is an indication of ommscionce 
and absolute precision is here supposed to) consist in the teaching ot 
astronomy. If Kapila and consorts, (the brahnunical sages), were really 
omniscient and guarantees of absolute truth, why then did they not 
teach astronomy? But, as a matter of fact, they did not. Therefore 
they neither are omniscient nor guarantees of truth. 

(91. 1). In the rfile of a fact 8 establishing (the rale), we have here 
a negative example, (an example by contrast). Every one who is om- 
niscient or (absolutely) trustworthy has been teaching astronomy 
which is an indication of omniscience and a guarantee for troth, as 
e.g, Bisabha, VardhamSna and other teachers of the Digam- 
bar as. They were omniscient and absolutely trustworthy. 

(91. 3). Now, it is here, on the face of these negative examples* of 
Bisabha and VardhamSna, uncertain, whether the predicates non-omms- 
cience and possibility of mistakes are really contrasting, i e, absent? 

Because well nigh might you teach astronomy, and nevertheless 
be neither omniscient nor free from mistakes! Why should these attri- 
butes be incompatible? This kind of knowledge is casual and not a 
necessary concomitant of omniscience It cannot prove the existence of 
the latter. 


l Bead xfySiv JittuJi . 

a jMumatKMrfifaya 

3 pramane 

i mOharmya-vdaharaiia 

s vyati rclo =* i yStrth, 
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it is an absence) occurs in real as well as in unreal cases. Therefore 
we admit as negative examples real and unreal (L e , imagined) facts*. 
(87. 3). Thus it is impossible to indicate either the positive concomi- 
tance or its contraposition without an example. (87. 4). Consequently — 
when the essence of the logical reason has been elicited, it has been 
eo ipso 1 * shown, 1) that a positive example being the fact® proving the 
fnTn - Bmitft~nr.fi of the reason (with its consequence, must be assumed) 
and 2) a negative example, as well, must he quoted, because it shows 
(subsequently), after the positive concomitance has been established — 
that if the consequence is absent, the reason is also absent. 

(87.6) When this (relation) has been indicated the examples 
have been eo ipso indicated also. When it has been shown that Buch 
and such a fact 3 is to be taken as a feet * establishing concomitance from 
the positive side, and when (the other facts) have been shown where 
this concomitance is absent, the examples have been eo ipso given. 
(87.8). If it is asked, why? — we answer, because (its essence) is 
nothing but that. Indeed so much only is the essence of an example. 
For a positive example, it is to indicate the facts establishing the con- 
comitance, and for a negative example, it is to show that the reason 
whose concomitance has been positively established, is absent where- 
soever the consequence is absent. 

(87. ll). Now, all this is already dear from our explanation of the 
character of a logical reason. What then may be the use of giving a 
(separate) definition of the example? 


§ 19. Fallacious rosrrrvu examples. 

124. Fallacious examples are also virtually 
rejected by this (account of the reason) 

(87. 13). The analysis of the essence of a logical reason discloses the 
(function of) examples It virtually includes an account of wrong, l e. 
fallacious, examples When, indeed, an example has been chosen for 
illustrating (the general proposition), as has been explained above, 
if it nevertheless is not fit to fulfill its own function, it will be a 


1 5 IhyBnad eca 
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(Thesis). Kapila and consorts are not free 
from passions, 

(Reason). Because they are subject to 
acquisitiveness and avarice. 

A contrasting example should prove the rule 
that a person who is free from passions neither 
does acquire nor is subject to avarice, e. g, Bi- 
sabha and consorts. 


The absence in Risabha and consortB of both 
the predicates, i. e., freedom from passions and 
of acquisitiveness and avarice, is uncertain. 


(91.23). An example where the absence of both the predicate and 
the reason is uncertain is given «Not free from passions®, 1 e.< sub- 
ject to passions, this is the predicate. Kapila and consorts aie the 
subjects (of the conclusion). Acquisition is the initial appropriating of 
what is received. Avarice is greediness and envy which follow upon 
the act of initial acquisition Kapila and consorts take possession of 
what is given to them and do not forsake their belongmgs. This pro- 

the r61e of a fact 1 (establishing the ge- 
nerate) an example by contrast, where the absence JhJ. reason 
in all cases where the predicate is absent must be illustrated 

trast) is Rigahha and consorts. of tiuS 

Ris r^ 

2 nritouteZBmabha and consorts are really free 

from the instinct of property 8 and from P» * besudlf 

(92.8). Although in their own school they are 
but this is, nevertheless, very doubtful. 


3 


1 * 
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' (Example). As e. g, a man m the street. 

3. (Thesis). This man is non-omniscient. 

(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions 

(Example). As a g., a man in the street 

(88.7). The first of these (deductions) has an uncertain predicate. 
(All) are examples where (there is some uncertainty); rather the predi- 
cated attribute is uncertain or the reason adduced is uncertain or 
both are uncertain. 

(8a 8). (The following are) examples. In the (first example) the 
existence of passions is the predicate, the faculty of speech — the reason, 
the man m the street— the example. It is uncertain whether he really 
is passionless. 

(88. 10). (Again in the second example) “mortal » is the predicate; 
« this mann is the subject; “because he has passions» is the reason. 
The presence of the latter m the example, a man in the street, is un- 
certain, but his mortality is certain. 

(88.12). (In the third example), the predicate is non-omniscience; 
“because he is subject to passions » is the reason. Both are uncertain 
m the man m the street, his not being omniscient (since this is a 
transcendental quality which never can he neither affirmed nor denied), 
and his being subject to passions. 1 

127. (Next come examples where) necessary con- 
comitance is either absent (because of incom- 
plete induction) or not rightly expressed (be- 
cause of the carelessness of the speaker). 

1. (Thesis). Whosoever speaks is subject to 
passions. 

(Example). Like, e g, our Mr. So and So. 

2. (Thesis). The sounds of speech are imper- 
manent. 

(Reason) Because they are products, 

(Example). As e. g., a jar. 


1 For the same reason, i e., because 
desires is not known from experience 


aa absolnte freedom from passions and 
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turn, since both attributes are (admittedly) absent m a piece of stone? 
Let both passions and speech be absent m it, what does it matter? 
A necessary absence 1 of them (Inasmuch as the absence of the one 
necessarily entails the absence of the other) is not proved. Theiefore 
the example is not one (which could establish) the contraposed gene- 
ral premise. 

(92. 19). What is this necessary concomitance? The words "every 
one who is free from passions » indicate the negation of the consequence, 
this is the subject (of the contiaposed general proposition) The words 
«does not speak)) indicate the absence of theieason, this is its predicate 
(92. 20) This serves to declare that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. This (would 
really represent) a necessary concomitance. 9 (bn the present case) the 
contrast is not estabbshed as (necessary) The function of an example 
is just to prove this circumstance, (the necessity of the connection) 
Therefore, since this example does not fulfil its function, it is falla- 


cious 

135. An example in which the contrast is not 
properly expressed is as follows 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are no 

eternal , 

(Reason). Because they are produced 

(from causes). , 

(Example) (In contrast with) Space (whic 

is not produced and eternal) 

(Q3 2) An example not (sufficiently) disclosing the contrast is 

jiX “ sSS&Hsiass 

while the form in which it w tressed Thus a reason or 

Of the speaker’s expression. 
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sed, proves mere coexistence, not necessary coinherence, and if deduc- 
tions were allowed on the ground of mere coexistence), every thing 
would he deducible out of anything. 1 (89. 2). But if it were clearly re- 
alized that the essence 1 of production implies impermanence, then we 
could deduce the latter from the former. (The syllogism should have 
been expressed thus), «whatsoever is a product is impermanent ». The 
necessary concomitance of production with impermanence would have 
been clearly expressed. And then, in order to prove thiB concomitance, 
an example should be given whose object it would be to illustrate 
the meaning of the general sentence 8 

(89. 5) In that case the example would really serve to illustrate 
necessary coexistence. But in our case the example is given without 
at all expiessing the necessary coexistence. Snch an example serves 
only to point out some similarity. But the predicate cannot he validly 
deduced upon mere similarity (or incomplete induction). 

(89. G) Thus the function of an example is (to prove the validity) 
of the invariable (and necessary) concomitance In onr case s uch an 
example is not given. The example as it is given is useless, since it 
proves mere similarity. It is fallacious by the fault of the speaker, 
(not by itself). (89.8). The speaker indeed must here convince his 
interlocutor. Therefore although the real stuff is not wrong, but it has 
been wrongly represented by the speaker. In this sense it becomes 
wrong nevertheless. 


ahprasangat, .because of au over-deduction nd absnrdum; the torn is used 
vrbea the deduction unplie. gmng up of every uniformity ana the possibility of 
evqythmg, cp. N KanikS, p 27 n and 28.5 nxyamaka-nimmbhavat JL- 
sanibhatjah-aitprasangah = Barvoira-pravrtiiyrasattffah 

tibJZ mva here “ 1116 BenBe of an essent,al attnbnte > 

BIn . the syllogism the major premise which, being the result of In. 

Lar ses 1 hi b'l a Ivl’f n eDt ° f ** elam I lle5 J of the similar and dis«- 
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jns sLTSarr.tc rsr - >• 

mttftto tot aedacU) as ii B MKfiqD6nC( , But ^ ttaSS^ 

expressed m the contraposed form, the absence of the predicate must 

StTtelm “ var ^ bl J: concomitant with the absence of the msoa. 
Then it wfll be likewise shown that the reason is invariably concern, 
tanc with its consequence. 


. ( 9S * 17 )’ Bat if it is not stated that the negation of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with, (and dependent on), the negation of 
the reason, then the possibility of the consequence bring absent when 
the reason is present (would not be excluded), and then the im- 
riable concomitance of the reason with the consequence will not be 
established (as necessary). 1 * 

(98. 19). Therefore it shonld be expressed that the absence of the 
consequence is invariably Concomitant with the absence of the reason, 
but not (vice versa), that the absence of the reason is conconntimt 
with the absence of the consequence 

(93.21) Indeed the words onon-snhject to causal laws 8 " express 
the absence of the reason, (since the non-eternity of the sounds of 
speech, is deduced from the fact that they are produced accor- 
ding to causal laws). This is the subject. The words «it is eternal" 
express the absence of the consequence This is the predicate of (the 
contraposed general proposition). The meaning is thus the following 
one, «what is not produced from causes is necessarily eternal", (instead 
of saying «what is eternal is never a product"). ThuB the expression 
means that the feet of not being a product is invariably connected 
with the reverse of the consequence, l. e , with eternity, but not (the con- 
trary, not) that an eternal substance (never is a product, i. e J that it 
is invariably connected with the negation of the reason. (94- 1). Th® 5 
the contraposition which should contain negation of the reason as 
invariably concomitant with, and dependent on) the negation of its 


consequence, has not been (rightly) expressed 


■Wien the terms of thB contraposition are quoted in an inverted order ft » 
wrongly expressed Instead of saying .whatsoever » eternal i ■ not mg* » 
sal law, the Bpeaker has Baid .whatsoever is not subject to causal 

notes on sUtru HI. 128 Here « elsewher neternd. means nncb.npag 


l m pratiyeto = m Vxiciyeia, 

a flirt ala — laranair tta Mam. 
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express the predicate This means that if something is produced (by 
its causes), it- is so because it is impermanent, and not (as it should 
he), that if something is a product, it necessarily is impermanent 

(89. 17) . We cannot, indeed, conclude that something is voluntarily 
produced because it is impermanent, since voluntary production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence, (there are impermanent things 
which are not so produced). Just so would it he impossible to deduce 
production from impermanence, because the feet of production is not 
necessanly consequent on impermanence 1 

(89. 18) . Although, as things stand m reality, the fact of being 
produced (from causes) is necessanly subordinate to the fact of being 
impermanent, (and this is just what the speaker means by Ms example; 
hut he has failed to express himself correctly, since one must under- 
stand his words as meaning that the first attribute) is not necessa- 
rily subordinate to, (and contained under, the second). (89. 19), There- 


1 The two concepts of obeing produced by causes » and of ff being an imperma- 
nent entity are really conterminous in MahSyuna Buddhism. Existence is defined by 
the SantrUntikaB and YogScaras as causal efficiency [artlta-lnya-lanHa). Every exi- 
stence is imagined as a continual run of discrete moments of existence, the next fol- 
lowing moment hemg the prodnet of the preceding one. Thus to be a product, to be 
impermanent, to be momentary and to exist become conterminous expressions predi- 
cable of every empirical fact In Hmaylina existence, or element of existence ( dhar - 
ma ), was split into permanent and impermanent (nt tya and amiya), uncaused and 
eaneed (atat nslrta and samtfyta=lrtala), XtnSna and Sahara In MahSySna all 
permanent elements and Nirvana itself were excluded from of the sphere of existence 
and this term was restricted to empirical existence alone, ep. my NirvSna, p 41, 
It would seem that the notion of being a product or of being subject to causal 
lawa is not contained under the concept of being impermanent. Since both concepts 
are conterminous and necessanly coinherent, the first may be deduced from the 
second just as, etc* ima, the second from the first. The concept of voluntary pro- 
duction is really contained under the concept of impermanence, it is less in exten- 
sion and greater m comprehension, than the latter, but not the concept of causal 
production m general. Nevertheless it iB here stated that production cannot be de- 
duced from . impermanence and it is a lapsus on the part of the speaker if he has 
expressed himself so ns to suggest the possibility of an inverted deduction, the de- 
duction of causal origin from impermanence The explanation of the lamas (and it 
is probably the right one) is that the conception of causal origin ib muoh more fa- 
miliar to us than the conception of impermanent or momentary existence which 
can only be established by very elaborate analysis. The lapsus is natural in a man 
profoundly Tersed in Buddhist philosophy, but for the sake of the listener it is 
xnore natural to start with the notion of causal origin and to deduce impermanence 
from it 


16 
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189, To refute means to indicate tho , 

«iency and other (fallacies in the 

^auacies m an aigument) 

the » mi V 8 40 b ® r6sarded 85 a ^Kon? An indication of 
the insufficiency of proofs and similar (methods). Thronah it m.* 

fact that the pioofs quoted are insufficient). ' 

* *5* to e* Staton, which consists m an indi- 
cation. of the insufficiency of the proofs, the author says, 


139. Refutation means exposing the fallacies 
■which have been explained above, the fallacies 
consisting m failure to prove something. Refu- 
tation prevents the triumph of the doctrines ad- 
vanced by the opponent 

(94. 20) . The insufficient pioofs, the fallacies of Unreal, Contrary 
and Uncertain arguments which have been explained, their exposure 
their disclosure, is refutation. 

(94. 21) . It can be questioned whether an insufficient proof and 
the other (fallacies) are not (also proofs, because) they prove the con- 
traryPWhy are they then mere refutations? Because they, i.e., flic dis- 
closures of insufficiency in argument, prevent the triumph of the te- 
nets advanced by the opponent. 

(95. 1). A refutation does not necessarily require the proof of the 
contrary. (A leason proving the conti ary is the so called) contrary rea- 
son. But if we succeed m invalidating the certainty which is the aim 
of the opponent, we then shall have the reverse of (that) certainty. 
The contrary will be estabhshed in that sense that the opposite of 
certainty shall be proved. 

(95. 3). That is all about refutation. 


140. Wrong refutations are sophistry, (eva- 
sive answers) 

(95.5). The word sophistry expiesses similarity (to reasoning). 
Evasive answers are wouldrbe answers They resemble answers be- 
cause they are expressed second m place (wheie an answer is ex- 

Pe °ft5.8). Wishing to declare that the similarity with (real) iefu- 
tation consists in that they occupy the place of answers, the author 
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(90.8). The example « motion » is deficient in legard of the reason, 
because motion is not a body of limited dimensions. Space (or Cosmical 
Ether) is deficient in regard of both, it is eternal and lUimited. 

(90.4). Thus either the predicate or the reason or both are not 
necessarily absent Their «non absence » means that they are not in- 
stances of the absence (of the reason as conditioned by the absence of 
its consequence). In these cases, since they are not (instances of such 
absence), they are deficient in regard of the absence of the predicate, 
of (the reason, and of both together). 

(90.7). The other fallacies are next exemplified. 

131. Similar are also the cases where the (ne- 
cessary) absence 1 of the predicate, (of the reason 
and of both) is uncertain, e. g., 

(Thesis). Kapila and others are not omni- 
scient,® or are not (absolutely) trustworthy. 

(Reason). Because their knowledge cannot 
stand the special test of omniscience and 
(absolnte) trustworthiness. 

An example by contrast is the following one. 

(Contraposed major premise). Omniscient 
or (absolutely) trustworthy is a man who 
teaches astronomy. 

(Example). As e. g, Risabha, Vardhamana 
and others. 


The absence of the predicates «not-omnisci- 
once» and «not absolute trustworthiness., in these 
examples, is subject to doubt 


Miyor premise "Whatsoever is not an unpenetrable body of limited d,- 
mensions is eternal, as motion. (Bnt motion is momentary although not ahody) 

dimensions trfl ^° Sltl0n ' matsoerer “ ™>-e‘ernal is a body of limited 

Example Just as atoms etc. 

** “‘“'^able bodies of limited dzmen- 
” d Uw “ am P Ie 15 woug, since in this ease the example must eats 
Wish the necessary concomitance of the attributes non-eternitv and hmUM s ^ 


Bead yathasanajSUi'h. 


16 * 
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182. A negative example m eases where the 
exclusion of the reason is uncertain is as fol* 
lows. 

(Thesis). A Brahmin possessing the know- 
ledge of the three Vedas should not trust 
M-r So and So. 1 

(Reason). Because (the man) might be 
subject to passions. 

A contrasting example (must illustrate the 
rule that) whosoever is to he trusted is not 
subject to passions, e. g., Gautama and other pro- 
motors of legal codes. The reason, i. e, the ab- 
sence of passionB m Gautama and consorts, is 
uncertain. 

(91. 10). The predicate to be deduced ib the fact that a Brahmin 
who knows the three Vedas, the Rig, Ssma an Yajnr Vedas, should 
not trust the words of a certain man. The subject is some definite 
person, M-r So and So, e. g, Kapila. « Because he is subject to pas- 
sions® is the reason. Here we have in the rfile of a fact® establishing 
the rule an example by contrast 

(91. 13). An example hy contrast (a negative example) is a case 
which proves that the absence of the predicate is necessarily conco- 
mitant with the absence of the reason. «ThoB6 whose words are to he 
trusted », i e., the reverse of the predicate, is here the subject (of the 
contraposed geneial proposition). «They are free from passions », i e, 
the absence of the reason is predicated. 

(91. 16). Gautama, Manu and consorts ore the authors of legal 
codes. They can be trusted by a Brahmin knowing the Veda, and they 
arc free from passions. Thus it is that Gautama etc. are taken as 
contrast to the subject, (men like Kapila who, being unorthodox, can- 
not be trusted). But the absence of passions, i. e, of the reason, in 
Gautama and consorts is uncertain. Let them he trusted by the Brah- 
min, but whether they he subject to passions or free from them, is 
not certain 


133. A case where the exclusion of both is 
■uncertain is as follows. 


i Insert vtcalpta before pm njo, cp. Tib 
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(92.10). The Inst three fallacies ore nor? exemplified. 

134. An example not proving the contraposed 
general proposition 1 is as follows, 

(Thesis). He is not free from passions. 
(Reason) Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

An example hy contrast (should illustrate the 
rule that) if something has no passions, it can- 
not speak,® as e. g, a piece of stone. 3 

Although both the attributes are absent in a 
piece of stone, (it neither has passions nor does 
it speak), nevertheless the negative proposition, 
that nevery one who is free from passions does 
not speak”, in its generality* is not proved. Thfr- 
refore (the example is not a proof) for the con- 
traposed (general proposition). 3 

(92. 14) Not including the contrast is an example (not proving) 
the contraposed general proposition. «Not free from passions », l. e, 
subject to passions is the predicate. uBecanse he possesses the faculty 
of speech” is the reason. 

(92.15) . The contraposition wdl here be as follows The words «if 
a person is not unfree from passions” refer to the absence of the 
predicate, it represents the subject (of the contraposed general propo- 
sition). iiffeither is the faculty of speech present in him», i e, the 
absence of the reason is the predicate. Thus it is stated that the 
absence of the predicate is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent on), the absence of the reason. 

(92. 17). The example (illustrating the rule) is a piece of stone. 
How is it that this example does not prove the contraposed proposi- 


i mgatirtka 

- Bead p. 92. 11—12, yatrSvitarSgaimm nasi* na sa rafcfS, 

J Idt, p. 92 11 — 12 An example by contrast is sin whom there is absence of 
passions, he is not speaking, like a piece of stones. — Here ngam the major pre- 
mise is regarded as inhering in the examples 

4 vyaptya. 

exclusive” * 92 18 8mce 6X311155011 13 not established pervasively, it is non- 
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tainment 1 and conception* do not mean different things Sense per- 
ception whose essence and form consist (m a perceptual judgment) is 
qualified perception 

(87. 26). His point, (vie , that sense perception includes the affir- 
mation of & distinct image of the object) is quite dear, the pupils mil 
understand it (by themselves). Therefore it has not been enlarged upon 
by the authors of the Commentary and Subcommentaiy (on the 
Nyaya Aphorisms). But we, wishing to Mow the path opened 
by our teacher Trilocana, 8 will give the following exposition {of 
the problem), according to the facts and to the arguments (adduced 
by both sides, the Buddhists and the Beahsts). 


PAST L 

The Buddhist mates a statement of his views. The Bealist 
inserts suggestions. 

§ 1. The parts plated in pehoeption by sensation act by 

IMAGINATION MUST BE DISTINGUISHED. 

(88 1) (T h e B u d d h i s t) It would be so, (vis , the perceptual 
judgment of the fonn «this is a cow*, would be mdndedin sen® 
iepSm, if it were produced by a sensoiy stimulus, but) this is po 
sible, (the definition of the Nmyayikas is wrong), sense percepho 

i.W ascertainment or <ne«* 
wishing to be objectively real m a neces ® a ^“ ' the neeeK ity of *• 
op. at, l 248 The same term is used to express tie 

Auctions, cp N b t, text, p 19 (sutra II T) tbeindamentoftte 

a mlalpa, this term, which also means a <*<’"*' ® ha ucgalt 

form «thia is that*, op TiPPiP 2S - 4 sn a nnmericftlly distinct nnd 

» thus points to «the function by wWhwM *«( i890) 

permanent subject of discourse* and w *“* by ^ {aactmtl ,s also 

,s called c conception* or « conceiving state atheJSdhyoiofSgo , , q> 

' TEI.' 
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(93.6). The cognition oi the inferred fact is not based on simila- 
rity or dissimilar ity, bat on invariable concomitance of the reason 
■with the consequence. 1 Therefore the general proposition, whether in 
its positive form, or in its contraposed form, most express that the 
reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. Otherwise it 
would be expressed in a form which proves nothing.® 

(93. 8) . The rightly expressed concomitance most be shown to be 
established by examples. Thus an example really is the indication 
of the meaning of the general proposition, positive or contraposed. 3 

(93. 9) . But in the present case the general proposition in the con- 
traposed form has not been mentioned. (93.10). Therefore (it looks 
as if) the contrasting example has heen quoted in order to prove by 
dint of mere similanty. In this form it has no proving force. It conld 
have such a force if it were expressed as corresponding to a general 
proposition in the contraposed form.* Bat this has not been done. 
Therefore an example is wrong through a mistake of the speaker, 
when it is not expressed as illustrating a contraposed proposition {in 
its generality). 

(93.13) A negative example containing an inverted contraposition 
is as follows. 

136. (An example attached to an inverted) con- 
traposition is the following one. 

(Major premise). What is not subject to 
causal laws is eternal. 

(Example). (As e.g, Space ) 5 


1 tSdkya~myatSd < Jhetoh, lit. cfroa the reason which i 
(myaia) on the consequence (sSihya)n. 
s na game ika 

•.iSECSSSS* -»• —w— 

* vyatiTeha-visayaUena, 

* ** *** ^T 4 is here the same as m setra m. 12S hu* the 

positive major premise is replaced by its contrapwihou, ra, ’ 

Thesis The sonnds of speech are non-etemal. 

*” P 1 * 4 " 0 ® 4 (according to causal laws} 

«■> 
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produced by an external object can point 1 only to that object and 
not to its name. 

(88. 6). The colonr of an object may be associated with a certain 
flavour, but the visual sensation perceives the colour and not the fla- 
vour. (Similarly our sense perception apprehends the object and not 
the name. If therefore the Beahst admits no other origin of our know- 
ledge than the external world, he ought to conclude that all our ideas 
are unutteiable, since there are no names in the external things)’ 

(88.6). Therefore the cognizing individual 5 (really apprehends by 
his senses juBt a simple reflex, but he) thinks that (his imagined mental 
construction with all its general features also) is present in his hen ‘ 
Tins mental construction* converts 5 an object which is quite indepen- 
dent from any association with a name into an object containing (the 
connotation of its) name. (The cognizing individual possesses indeed a 
faculty of sense-perception and a faculty of imagination) W lieu lie 
thinks that he perceives a constructed image by Ins senses, he simply 


whs ana substantives, all constituting together the panamSha-lalpam, cp. Tap, 
p 82 6 ff and 102 2 ff Since the Bealirt contends th *‘ a ” s 

Lecture realities, but not mnemo-verbal constructions, the Buddhist 
He 

a=^ _a g ~ = asaBsa i s 

philosophy there was a s.rogglo 
advocates of an »MM» art irtypn* and 

.J’cgccst th.s, 

yikas «— a vox ectypa xno o lfl 4 v ft - have nrc*cxwted in toil 

gones were borrowed from the externa ’ | ,^ e 8cn sfiticm8 are The 

world If they did not, the M.mamssls. by cc cnai, 

Buddhists then replaced the blo for t b„ logico-gwinuiiitiwl 

••rssrriS'isS' — ** 

:s35SS*«— — ’ «"* 

5 eflalpn-euilSnnm. 
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(88.12). The denied fact is the possibility of verbal designation. 
It is the confaary of the impossibility of such verbal designation Sub- 
ordinate to the latter is the fact of being prodnced by the object 
(directly, os a simple reflex). 1 This fact is established 3 (by the prece- 
ding argument) It proves the impossibility of giving names (to 
our ideas) and disproves the possibility of doing it (But this is absurd). 
(88. 14). Because, indeed, (no one) can deny the obvious fact that these 
(perceived) images 8 are associated with their names. For sure, it is 
therefore clear that they are not (mere reflexes), they are not produ- 
ced by the (genuine) efficiency of the objects (alone). 4 

(88. 16). Indeed, (we can also draw the following conclusion which 
destroys the foregoing one). 


It ( Second syThgim). 

(Major premise). 'Whatsoever represents an idea associated 
with a flump, is not (a simple reflex) produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus (alone). 

(Example). Just as the ideas of God, of Matter etc. 

(Minor premise) And all our ideas, the subject of our dis- 
course, are such (constructions) c 

(Conclusion) (They are not simple reflexes produced by 

^This is a negabve deduction according to the eighth figure 


. mmi le reflex cannot associate wift a amuotativa 

1 viz, « whatsoever is a simple renex 

names 

S upalabdhih 

lfi joflexj cannot receive a connotative name. 

^ £n«Ze Bnt onr ideas have names 

with non-bine ff , transl p 98 

o Op above, Sh‘,1 * 
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141. Sophistic answers are discoveries of non- 
existing fallacies. 

(95. 10). Discovery of a non-existing, an untrue, fallacy 0s sophi- 
stry). It is discovered by words, hence it is a disclosure. Such are 
sophistic answers. They are answers by generic resemblance with 
answers. 


§ 22 . Conolusioh. 

If I may claim to have explained 
Some words and problems m this treatise, 
As pure as moon-rays is my moral merit 
If a position, prominent and lasting, 

If science and religion 1 1 have reached, 

I wish my work will serve alone 
The weal of all the living creatures. 


PhnshedisthisCommentouthe«Short Treatise of Logics 
It is the work of Dharmottara who has used all his skill for 
throwing it into the compass of one thousand four hundred and se- 
venty seven Slokas (of 16 syllables each). 


i The feet (mstii) described m this stanza is the conclusion of the work, the 
emotion (rasa) echoed (anvranana-riipa) in It is either a feeling of resignation 
(ranta-roso) or of sympathy (taruna-rasa). This expression of feeling is the rnin- 
opal aim (mgin) of the author, the double meaning ot the word dharmottara is a 
snborimate (anga) embeffishement (fdarASra) TVe hare here a case ofcOnam. 
the «eea is jested (SKsipta), hot not developed (amroySdha), cp DhTanySloka, 
** ‘ranalBtesjflSno by ye-les, this would mean .tamscLdental 
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versal) has never been (leally) perceived (by the senses). On the con- 
trary,the thing (really) perceived ia the particular, 1 the (extreme con- 
crete and) particular witch is alone the ultimate reality,* (it is the 
thing m itself shorn of all its extensions). Therefore it (alone) is the 
efficient canse of sensation,® but not the Universal.* The (Oniversnl) 
is bare of any kind of efficiency, it is a spnnous (reality). 

(88. 25) Thus it is that what is really perceived (by the senses) is 
not the meaning® of a name, and what is meant by® a name is not 
what is really perceived (by the senses). 

(88 26). Moreover,’ (that names are given not to reality, bat to 
logical constructions, not to sense-data, but to Umversals, appears 
clearly from the fret that sensations are unutteiable), if sensation* 
were utterable® we would know what heat 10 ib from its name, just as 
we know it by actual experience, and if we could feel it from its name, 
cold would disappear (as soon as the word beat would be pronoun- 
ced). 11 

§ 3. The Realis t contends that the Univebsam abb mhe- 
hent in Pabhoolabb. The answeb of the Buddhist. 

(89.1). (The Realist). (We agree) that names, just as logical 
marks, refei to Umversals, but the Particular possesses the Universal 


1 malaksana 

w — - — ” "tSt 

Uana, but nevertheless iartana-gowrah sarupa-tetval (P), 
mSyaUtm (V), it is not SkSn-UHStMolui-anumw asaltt3nm 
* eanmnyam arOo-lnyaySm aMMu* an r» 
tad wMnaianaUm, vjandkaUMn M earUpaLam, «*a m 
eardh (P) 

a aambandha 

6 anno at a = deia-lol^“ anV ff a ^ a ® . . Q <> q4__2G 

v This argument is answered below a the II* part, text p »S 3* 

« dreta =pratyaha, cp p 93 24 

J1 The usual example 18 * e * “jilin each case wbst is really 

colours to the blmd Cp B Eussel, Outlin^ P » not unutte- 

n datum is unutterable* P remarks that heat, ajmoag _ ^ ^ ^ aU ^) 
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(89. 8) , (The Buddhist). No! (we do not admit the existence 
of a double reality apprehended by the senses), because the^mversals), 
class-character and other properties, do not exist as separate bodies' 
(united with the particulars) and are not apprehended (separately) by 
pure sensation 8 

(89. 9) . Indeed, Class and its possessor, Motion and the moving 
thing, Substance and Quality, or the Inherence (of the latter) m the 
former — are not present to our mind 3 as separate things And things 
which never have produced separately a reflex 4 m our mind, (which 
possess no separate efficiency by themselves), cannot be mixed as milk 
with water, by the man who cognizes them.* 

(89.11) Therefore we think that the nght view ib the following 
one. The particular 8 ib a unity and has no parts, 7 but it is differen- 
tiated by class character and other properties superimposed upon it 
by our primeval faculty® of productive imagination. 8 (This undifferen- 
tiated transcendental unity) is thus differentiated and imagined as 
possessing such and such (qualities and actions) 10 


ipinda 
a 


s cal&sati =? prattbka&anie 

* apratibhaeamana. 

i Bead tad-uima, it is a imdharmya-dtstanta, Baft 
neromed separately and can be mixed Pure substance is supposed to be 
m a momentary sensat.cn, hut the Categories hare no 
to sense data, therefore a mixture m a reubsho sense J cli 

con else he understood as a sStffetrro^drrfSnta, mBc and water 08 
tor the swan who is credited with the caps** f fa* *,^££S « 
and leave the water behind, just as the SSnkbya Saint mtui 
separated from Mutter. The irreducible : character rfpure "ft* — i 

are usually illustrated by pointmg to the ureducble Indm M « 9 • 

which nevertheless it facto (prafop atMah) are mixed in the null!, « 
p 868 1—2. (translated below) 

• extreme concrete and particular, the «tbmg » 

T avibhaga = mravayata^mrantSa (eastu) 

8 anSiMStatta. 

9 

OOtothS tatluU gum-lama-gaicm tUharanai^ < 

Uataie, no frigate (f) 
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Vacaspatiinisra on the Buddhist Theory 
of Perception. 

(Nyfiy a-Yftrtika-tatparya-$lk3, Vizian.ed., pp.87.24 — 95.10. 
Benares edL 1925, pp. 133.9 — 144. 2). 1 

(87.24). (The definition 3 of sense-perception in the Aphorisms 
of the Nyaya system indudes the characteristic that) « it contains 
a judgment 8 !.. These words point directly to a fully qualified 4 (deter- 
mined and complex) perception. Indeed, the terms judgment, ascer- 
- \. 


1 VlcaspatimiSra, n native of Northern India (Durbhnngn), lived in the 
Km century A D. at the court of the king of Nepal He is posterior to Dhar- 
mottara whom he quotes several times (TStp , pp. 100, 8S9 and N KnmkB, 
p 267) About him cp R Garbe, Der Slondsehein dor Sfinkhya Wahrheit, Intro- 
duction, and my article in Prof H. Jacobi’s Festschrift He possessed an unrival- 
led mastery in the exposition of the most difficult problems, a vast knowledge in 
hrabmanical systems and first hand information in Buddhist philosophical literature 
His exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of perception is therefore of high importance. 
His text was commented upon by Udayana-ScBrya, living in the X<b century, in 
a work entitled NyIya-vBitika-tStparya-tIkB-pan5uddhi (quoted here as 
P) The latter text was again commented upon by Vardhamlna-npSdhySya, 
living In the XHI century, in a work entitled NyBya-mbandha-prakBaa 
Quoted as V.) The exposition as usual » divided into two parts In the first the 
Buddhist leads and makes a statement, the Realist passes remarks In the second 
part they interchange their functions, the Realist answers all the arguments of the 
Buddhist and makes a final conclusion 

* P™ definibon i “s interpreted by the best commentators, runs thus — «Pxo- 
duced by a sensory stimulus (coming from an external) object, a cognition, which is 

Z msis^_^ 

that M * contam8 8 deaBion ”, it will be seen m the seqnel 

that a perceptual judgment of the form a this is a cow» is meant. 65 

4 tatHalpaU. 


17 
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cciving one o! them we ought to perceive them all 1 (89. 18). The feet 
of «supporting»* somethmg is, indeed, pregnant 8 with efficiency. A 
plate situated just tinder an apple which would otherwise fall to the 
ground is a «snpport» * (of that apple), it (affects it and) produces 
m apple which does not fall to the ground. 8 

(89. 21) . The same must happen here (to the Umrersals if they 
nre situated upon the substance), the substance will support them (and 
will not allow them to fall away) 

(89. 22) . Now the following question arises- When the substance 
supports its attribute, is there or not between the two terms of this 
relation a third unify, the relation itself, in the form of a force uni- 
ting the related terms? Indeed such a unity is impossible, because 
tins would envolve us into a hopeless process, we would be obliged to 
imapino a new link connecting the force with each of the terms and 

so on ad infinitum? . 

(89 23) Therefore we must conclude that the relation of a sub- 
stance to its qualities is a natural one.* Every substance, as soon as 
it springs up into being from the causes producing it, is such It sup- 
poits a great number of Universal (by the fact of its existence alone, 

without special forces or processes) ^met, 

(89 24). Acordingly, when nothing hut the bare pr 

taJii (»« » "» **' “ ' ■w-"* 


oneattnbntetnplf^sp^onmu^I^M 

BatatadmUucoweecna^a^F^ « ^ , » 

ther can see a trea nor an Asoka tree vp -> 

S aiharaSiheya-W>am 

w. to- — > ■*— ssf fc 

other forces » — * L-g^n,, j,ere Inherence as snEn8 'fL. ^ 

—jasassvjjt,--*: sks-s 
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cannot contain a decision 1 (of that form), because such a decision 
■would include a (distint) image, 3 an image -which (always) is utterabie 
(88.2). However, our knowledge, 4 so far as it is due to a sensory 
stimulus coming from an external object, is a reflex of the object 
(alone), (the object) does not possess the power of amalgamating (a 


sensation) with a name 

(88. 8) Indeed the names are not contained in the objects, (they 
neither are appended to them, nor inherent m them, nor produced by 
them 8 ). Nor are the objects identical with their names If it were so, 
we have had already an occasion to remark, 7 the behaviour of a man 
who never has learned a (given) language would be just the same as 
the behaviour of a man who understands it, (he could get the names 
by looking at the object). 

(88.4). (If the name of the object) is not to be found in the 
external world, 8 (neithei can it he found inside us), it is not an 
idea.* It is arbitrarily applied to an object, 10 (but this does not 
««m that it can be got out of the object). Indeed knowledge 11 


l vyavataya, the decision or judgment, e. g, <r this is a c own, cp p. 89.6. 
s praiibhata, a image n (—amyata-pratibhSea). 

s Bead dbliiiapa-samsaryo-yogya, this is right on the assumption that know- 
ledge contains images — edkSra-pahst (V). 

* mjtianam refers here to sensation 

S arthSiaVhSsa, m myata-mdbhBsa. 

* no eanit, eamyogena, samnayma, laryataya to (P) 

1 TStp, p. 82 5 if 'There was a school of Grammarians who maintained that 
names were identical with things (namadheya-tadaimyam arlhanS mj, that even 
new-horn children and deaf-dumh persons had their ideas from a congenital Name- 
-forming Force (Sabda-Wiatana = labda-vasana), since naming is primary in onr 
knowledge, ibid, p 88 11 S. To a certain extent they heW just as Dr John 
B W atson, although on other gronsds, that ewe do not think, bnt only talks. 
To this Force as manifested m the eternal words of the Scripture, the school of 
JEmSipaskas asenbed the origin of onr religions and moral dnties 

e artha-asamepargi ; arthatameparlai ea atadvrtttiv&i afadatpalteS ca (P) 

» eamvedana-dharmo jHatrtwidih (P), although there may he a labdakara as 
yrdhyakdra, it is arthasamsparit, l o,, urf hularas amsparSi 

l° myeganat = myogato yqjandt — bahya-samSnadhtlMranytna pradteh (P); 
myoga = svecchaya nvjoga, cp KamalaSHa, p 88. "" ’ 

“ jdonam here refers to the qualified pereept corresponding to the object as 
•the Teal possessor of all its attributes, arih&t sarupalSd uptgayamanam pldnam 
mlatpa-fupam (P.) DignSga has established that tins object is a spontaneous 
construction of our mind according to the exigencies of onr language, or just of Bb 
• syntax, it is a ndma-lalparm Ole names are divided in class-names, adjectives, 

17 * 
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which is not split m a number of partial forces, 1 each supporting a 
different attribute, how can there be any dear cut difference* among 
the «snpported» (attributes), if they are supported all at once.' If the 
apprehended object 4 is the supporter of one attribute, it (eo ipso 
supports all the others), the others are not supported' (separately}. 
Whether (every single) attribute has been perceived or not, (does not 
matter) If the one is perceived, all the others also ought to bo per- 
ceived". 


(90. 3). Now, according to our oppuuon, the distinct perceptions' 
{or perceived images) are produced 7 (by our Besson's spontaneity^ by 
an innate * natural constructive capacity.* What they apprehend and 


not (independent) reality. 1 * They do not in the least touch" the ulti- 
mate r ealit y. Bat indirectly they ate however connected with real 

. _ > i \ m fliii nuvnOQIVfl 


(efficient actions) of men, they help them to reach 1 ' their anas, 
they lead to successful 14 activity, and this is the reason why, although 
they do not penetrate to reality itself," they nevertheless are 
quite identical with one another, (each construction represente another 

relation). ' 

m 7b And farther, (let us concede that our conceptions do art 
JleS the^ ultimately real, they nevertheless may bo caused by 


1 angaSa&tL 

* eb ? one essence", = 


* grahya. 

a nopal&rSh = ntrpdkSrakmi. 
® vtlalpah 


u anya-t'ySwtfi-riipo. 
is arosiK ol ttatvat (P) 

is gahate. 

It prawwtapafltt 
is prSpoj gnrt 1 " 

» atusanvadayanii 


it wthfSwAWva. 
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conceals, 1 * * * as it were, Ms imaginative faculty and puts to thefroutla 
perceptive faculty. This imaginative faculty* « the minds 
teristie, 8 * (i‘s spontaneity), it has its source in a natural constructive 
capacity* by which the general feature * * s 5 of the object are apprehen- 
ded. Since the image is called forth by a redes, 5 (we naturally) think 
that we perceive the image as present in onr ken,- (bnt it is really 
constructed by productive imagination) 8 

(88. 10). Thus (there are two conflicting deductions that can) be 

established 


I (First syllogism). 

(Major premise) Knowledge originating in a sensory sti- 
mulus is unutterable 

(Example), dust as a simple reflex. 8 

(Minor premise). But (our ideas), the constructed images, 10 
the subject of discourse, are called forth by stimuli coming from 
(external) objects. 11 * * * * * * 

(Ccmdusion).(Theiefore they cannot be designated by aname). 

(88.11). This is a deduclio ad absurdim P It is a negative argu- 
ment according to the sixth figure of Negation. 18 


1 tirazkvrzai — afihyarasyat (P) 

* trfprefoof-ryajiarn. Bead uiprdyop 88 8 instead of updta 

s manasam atmiyam. 

* rXalpa-cfhanfi, on lastinS cp notes in the sequel 

s amyatSrthx in tie sense of amyata-pratUhSsa, cp. S b t , p. 8. 8, 8. 18—16 

* armbtiara-pralJunatayfi. 

1 roriomoram, 

s Lit , p. 88. 6—10 a Therefore the cognizen falsely impute os a present expe- 
rience a constructed idea (t&alpa-ryfiaiwiiB, .. vartamanam) which points to a 
thing (by itself) net connected with a word as connected with a word, by concealing 
its own mental function consisting in imagination, arisen foam a natural capacity 
(raiara) of differentiating arrangement (tilalpa), apprehending a non-limited [ani- 
yata) abject, and putting in front sensation [Soriana), which is a (passive) faculty of 

Erect experience (onaihara-ryaporoB), because it, (i. e , the differentiating arran- 

gement) is called forth by a direct experiences. — The emendation in the Benares 

od is wrong, 

* mrriWpoIom. 

™ nfolpob 

_ 11 Ih*r sre the coastrnctions of productive imagination, hut imagination is 

stirred up by a simple reflex, therefore they are iniirecfly also products of external 

reality 

u prasanja^adbaim 

u Cp. above, K. b fr, p 88.6 S, transl p. 91, 
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«If (he senses Lave not produced a cognition 1 at first, because they 
do not possess the special faculty* of doing it, they neither mil be 
able to do it afterwards ». 

(90. 13). Indeed, what is gone by, (what has vanished, will never 
be apprehended by the senses), it is not their field of action, 9 and 
you may employ thousands of devices, you will never induce them to 
do what is not their own special job* (90.14). Nor can memoiy 
whose domain is the past ever cognize 6 the present which, has not 
been apprehended before. 6 If that were possible, the blind would 
be able to perceive colours by memory. This has been said by (Dhar* 
makrrti),— 

(90. 16). «Then a visual sense perception 9 would be possible even 
when the faculty of vision would be lost». 8 


§ 6. The Buddhist cohohjdbb. 

(90. 17). Thus it is that the judgments* (which apply to existence 
the Categories of) Names, of CIebs, of Quality, of Motion (or 
II) are exduded (from having their origin) in sensuous 1 * 


1 Miner. 

I upayoga-mSeiatah nkalp* - atinlpa- 

a Cp. N.Kanika, p 268 1 — i nereentton and “S'" 6 ’ 

rSpataya irara-lathmati Sd^my«-fln«po? ^ non- constructive and 

tion (or experience nod ® 5 opposed as the hard and the li?®* 

constructive (or passivity “ 6 ^ The j n a !an atoms are plyaical, tie 

staffs are, they cannot be the same thing* - ™ iMI8a 

““ITS”"-"”?—' 

to act upon the non-domain (of it» activity)* 
s gocarayiium- 
s <niramtbKita-F^ nam 

:sss— --“-riasasflw 

90 0 It is found in DbarmakSr ti e Pr ? , rf mto wo halves 

•SSBXVX- SA XXIX-*"— 

™ to the five Categories established ^ 

J 50 the judgments, * movmg^ 

® at lus is the possessor of a jug 

5s a cow», tW “ , J.f 
co TOP, P®- 66 ® 1 102 

1 .—7 -nttUM/l 
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not 'being susceptible to receive a name. 1 Its opposite is the fact of 
being snsceptible of receiving a name. (Therefore this incompatible 
fact being established, it excludes the possibility of ntterable ideas 
being reflexes). 

(88. 18). Nor (can it be maintained that simple reflexes may some- 
times receive a name, and) that the contraposition (of the major pre- 
mise in the above syllogism, vie., ('Whatsoever is a simple reflex does 
not represent an idea associated with a name») is uncertain 2 Indeed 
what is produced by the object must conform to the real content* of 
the object, not to the (different) content of the name, and we have 
already stated 4 that names are not contained in the object nor are 
they identical with them. If our ideas could reflect something 
which is not included m their object,® they then could reflect any- 
thing, and (we would arrive a the absurd conclusion) that everybody must 
be omniscient ,* (his ideas being capable of reflecting anything you like). 


§ 2. The contention op the Realist that names correspond 

TO REALITIES REJECTED. 


088. 21) (The Realist). Names are associated with things as a 
consequence of an arbitrary agreement. 7 When a thing is perceived, the 
name given to it is remembered. Thus it is that a thing is apprehen- 
ded as associated with a name. 

(88. 22) (TheBuddhist) But then, let a name evoke the memory 
of just the thing about which 8 9 the agreement has been concluded. (Hu- 
mamty) have concluded an agreement exclusively concerning Univer- 
sals which pervade* (an indefinite number of particulars). But a (Uni- 


1 1 . e., whatsoever is a sense datum is unutterable a. 
w * ‘"’f'Sdk^yainMS, means that the rule has exceptions, as assumed by the 

8 artha-rupaz=artha-lU!rBp<i. 

4 Cp, above, THtp p. 88. 8 and 82. 18 88 18 ff 


“ *"7** '““re* omniscience. 

they their products But the Realist r emarks that ( 1 ^, ^ ° l ?! ots ”° r W 

association by an arbitrary convention m “here are other relations, e g , 

8 Bead yatraiva farft*. 

9 amigata — defa-lata-anuffata (P) 
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produced by a stimulus (coming directly) from the object 1 and a (com- 
posite) reflex 9 capable of being covered by the connotation of a name, 
(the latter is a creation of productive imagination) TYe maintain, as 
against this, that there would be incompatibility, if it were true that 
(every object is but a string of events and the only real object is a 
point-instant of efficiency), the extreme particular, 8 (the thing in itself) 
But that is not sol (90. 25) (The author) will establish in the sequel 1 
that the objects (of the external world are not momentary events, bat) 
possess stability, and that they (really possess all their attributes), 
class-characteristics and other (real Universals) (He will establish 
that these enduring and composite objects) are ultimately real, (that 
their content) can he covered by a connotative name. Therefore the 
object itself produces the simple reflex* and the conditioned reflex* 
as well. Consequently there is between them no incompatibility 
(90.27). It follows also that the above 7 deduetw ad alsnrdnm 
(which was founded on the supposition that a reflex is always unutte- 
rable) is wrong, since there are reflexes 8 which are alterable.” 


1 arfha-samarttya 
3 pratibhasa — praiibirnba adariatal 

s svaMsana = Uarw = ariha-lnya-lann ^paramartJwat = win 
<Cp comments onjf S, It, 2 58 S. 

« arfha-sSmarthywk Ipratibhatah =° niyrta-yTOft-bfat ) 

6 alMapa-samtarga-ymri praUtmah = omyoto-pnrfiWlowft « 

"T The dednction against the Bealist is the 0081 *“* 

srrsc su - k—ss 

nil, p 90 28—28 .nnt of*". » t0 ^ h *l^ of fc Object and ta* * 
contradiction between being horn from ij that than would be» 

Zes capable of coalescing with a name^ to to we wm ^ mm * 

contradiction, if the class-char*® 

teach (read upopddcn/iaytrf*) an * Therefore cognition pro- 

atica etc , possessing stability , fit to co e . a contains a redd (P®* 
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(which is inherent in it), the Universal is also a reality 1 and it is in this 
(united form, together with the Universal) that the Particular prodnces 
perception (of both). 

(89.2) Thus a simple reflex* (or pure sensation) is produced in 
the first (moment) of the sensory stimulus 8 coming from the object). 
Bat the real object 4 which is apprehended 8 by it, is endowed with 
class character. When this (doable reality) is thus apprehended, its 
name, whose connotation 8 has been previously established, is 
brought to memory and then a qualified perception,’ (or a perceptual 
judgment) of the form "this is a cow» arises. It is produced (initially) 
by a contact 8 between the organ and the object, (bat) it apprehends 8 
(ultimately) a thing which is endowed with class-characters and is de- 
signated by a (connotative) name. 

(89 5) (Rumania) 10 the author of the Digest puts it thus, 
The thing perceived is double, 11 
Although 1 * evoked by a reflex. 

And further, 13 

And then a judgment 14 is produced. 

In our mind 18 the thing appears 
With Qualities and Umversals. 

This also is a sense percept. 


I xastxi-Vhvla. 

8 mnikalpatena 
8 almsanmpaia 
4 taste. 

, 8 vedanat ‘ 

* Read upaldbihacara-eambtmtfhast/a 
’ vdalpa-pratyayah. 

8 sannikarsa 

8 avagahin = xnenyx-larotx 

' to Pra ‘ y0k!a ’ 8 “ tr “- 118 - ■ here the naaregi™ 

II KnmUnla, 
meat is the apnr$& 
of all itB extensions 

/ contains them. 

12 Hoad bodh&pi 
" Hud, 120 
", 14 auia ? yate 

15 budd 7», 


adm l 3 ttat What P erceiT ° a ® the first mo- 
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(covering a series of events) This constructor,* isSiS^ 

t* ^uSS, ta fte ,ta,,1 ” ) — •* *■ *• *iv (5 

7 }^}' (T h e Realist). However, this again is wrongf We have 
£2L“T5 f 5° dlBCUSS thxa when commenting upon 
fitiH^ f" UnU ab e ‘' (mtroduced b 7 th -e Naiyayiks into their de- 
fimtion of sense perception as against a school of Grammarians 8 which 
pretended that the names were inherent m the things 10 ). (We have 
maintained there 11 ) that our conceptive thinking does not represent 
(external) objects as identical with their names. The name is arbitra- 
rily given. It ( means the object and) is connected with it by a special 
relation of naming. (91. 5) Nor is the name apprehended by the same 
sense-organ by which the corresponding object is perceived. On the 
contrary (what really happens is this). At first the object, although it 
possesses all its general and special features, produces a sim ple reflex, 1 * 

1 bhtnnma iabdena. 

8 abhcda 

8 lalpanam, op. B Bus sol, Outline, p. 66. « Peter really covets a ntnnber 
of different occurrences and is in a sense generals, op. TBtp p 8t 8, dtttbo tidnd- 
dcia-Xala-avaxiha-mmsTstah pmda-bhtdah 

* mHalpanam 

8 anarthqjatiam 

* Lit., p. 91 8—4. a And it Is not right that by arranging nan-difference 
abheda-lalpanat) of tho objeot through a aeporate name ® this is Ditthan, the arran- 
gements (or synthetic nuages-eftalpanam) are not bom from the ofyed, (me, are 
not reflexos)» 

8 Op. TStp., p. 84 8 ff 

8 , 


• Tho ecliool of VaiySkarana’s, op above p. 2S9 

10 Bead with tho Benares ed , . . yathS tut iabhabdedena artbo vHalpnr upa- 
darlyate, hmtu totastha eta Sdbdah tvaiaeyataya samsargena savyfiinam vpalaX- 
sayatt, no ca labdarthayor . . . Lit, (it has been said) that non-sensnone thoughts 
(ttXalpa) do not point to the object as non-different from the name, bat the mn“> 
Is standing quite aside, it points to the possessor of the name by a relation con- 
lasting in being namedn. — Thus the relation of the name to the thing isna er 
Identity (tmtmya), nor Causality (tadutpatti), nor attribution 
bhava), but a special relation (vSpya-tScaln-samsarya) arbitrarily establu w 
tanleta) The name is not a nsefana, but an ttpalaUana (P) 

U Sente, op! TStp., 84 16, prathamam tmdnySrfha-sannikarsSd SI cede ■- 
urtha-mStre («das reine Olgeotu). 
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This means that (the recollection of, the name of the object) does not 1 
produce a break in tho operation 1 of the senses and of the external 
object,* (they create both the primitive sensation and the subsequent 
synthetic conception). 8 


§ 3. Answer to the Buddhist theory that every moment m 

AN OBJEOT APART. 


(91. 16). (ThoBuddhist). The sensible stimulus* calls forth (the 
simplo sensation, bnt) not the complex percept, 8 because the latter de- 
pends upon a recollection of former experiences. 8 

(Tho Realist). This is not to the pointl (The causes of a 
phenomenon arc always complex). Yon yourself (are responsible) for 
the dictum, 1 

Fiom a unique cause nothing is pi educed. 

From some totality of causes (and conditions) 


Does every (single) thing anse. 

(91. 18). If that wore not so, the object and the senses could not 
even produce a simple sensation, because they depend on light and 
aroused attention. If the (My qualified percept) has not been produ- 
ced in the first moment, Hint comes because memory hasnot yet coope- 
rated. But if the seed in tho granary has not yet produced tho sprout, 
it will not be prevented to produce it (later on), in 
soil, (light, moisture) and all the totality of causes 
(91.22) (Of corn so you, the Buddhist, will maintain 
producing the sprout and the seed not producing it aie two difcen 


l arthmdr\ya = artha-saMcniriya (P). . on 

s As assumed by tho Buddhist, op above, p ccnir0 „f all the 

a This only mesas that the sensory stimulus is «lodg ed u to eceue^ ^ 
factors » (maihyam aiksS6 fnem .udru/nmj jhid parem^ ^ BnMto t 
f«U Percept, memo* p]ny. «. ^ tW 

also admits, because ho admits ttftt ^ iStheloss, since tho opened 

a-a^KKSTS* - — * - - 

things (P) 
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have exhibited) its capacity of supports the Universal « Existence ». 
Bat just the same essence of the object is supportmg all the other 
Universals, Substantiality etc., (since all are supported at once) (89. 25). 
Thus it is that all of them, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, Asoka- 
ness etc., become quite useless, since when the Universal "Existence » 
is cognized, they ought to be cognized eo ipso, they are included m 
the same essence. (In our opinion), the Universal « Existence » is nothing 
but an indication of the ultimately real (element in our knowledge, 
all its distinctness is brought in by productive imagination). 1 

(S9.29). Accordingly it has been said (by, Dharmaklrti), 
«If a philosopher admits that m perceiving one thing with many 
attributes, we really perceive many things, then, in peiceiving one attri- 
bute, we eo ipso ought to perceive them all, since all are produced at 
once, by the same force ».* 

(90. 2). "If one is perceived the others became irrelevant. Is it 
possible (under these conditions) that the one should be perceived and 
the others not? Surely when one is perceived all are perceived »> 

«If an object with different (real) attributes is apprehended, 4 «it 
is then split s (in a number of realities). But if it is a unity* 


i lit. p 89 25—27. "Thus gust all Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, Aeolta- 
ness etc , determined by its essence, are objectivized by the idea of Existence [sat- 
ita-eil alpena) which is merged in the absolutely existing things. 

* tit , p 69 28—90. 2 aFor whom (— yasya darSane) the intellect (= vilalpa- 
dS.r} apprehends an object possessing l}>Tudmo=aHstatya) different additions 
(upaafti), (for him), if the characterized thing (upakaryasya = viSesyctsya) hems 
the same (dStmanas) » B the force serving to help (upalSra-angam yd fdktib ) the 
differCT t addxttCM, is apprehended at once (sanalmana =sarv<nr upadhibfoe da- 
’'* Rt differentiation there will he, is uncertain?" [P — apitu sano- 
padhibhxr atiffo mfata tea syat) These stanzas are found in Dharmaklrti^ 

(fob 1S»?S onhe'sholnmmT^^non) 1 ' (A ““ **' ^ * 

r 'f’f' ®f ds **» If this one is perceived, all are perceived* Ihid 

I oi 9. It is interesting to compare what W James Psvrhni n. " 

•"f af r " *«»—• “* aSss; 

5 blmdin. 
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proved by the joint Method of Agreement and Difference, 1 not by the 
homogeneou8ness 9 of the objects, (we will not object), it is also our 
opinion. 8 

(92. 3) . (The Buddhist). Bat (a qualified percept) refers (also) 
to that condition of the object which belongs to a past time, this pre- 
vious condition of the object cannot produce a stimulus * on our sen- 
sitivity, how then could it be a sense perception? 

(92.4) . (The Bealist). The Cosmic Aether, the atoms etc. 
are in a (perpetual) contact with the senses, does it follow that they 
are perceived? Do you (really think 8 ) that whatsoever is m a contact 
with the senses ought to produce sense-perception? 

(92.6) . Not® every contact with the senses produces, indeed, sense- 
perception, but whatsoever (possesses the nature of belonging to) the 
special domain of sense cognition is perceived tbiough it, 7 (and the 
qualified object belongs to this domain of perception). 

(92. 7) . (T h e B u d d h i s t). But really, how can the senses without 
being stimulated by a contact 8 produce that kind of knowledge? Or 
we may ask, this knowledge, (the qualified percept, if it exists) why 
should it be sense-knowledge? And if it is sense knowledge, does 
your characteristic «born from a stimulation of the senses by the 
object » apply to it? because just that kind of knowledge, (me , the 
synthetic perceptual image), will not be compiised in the definition. 
(Real sense-perception, in the strict meaning of the term, is only pure 
sensation) 


1 anvaya-vyatireka. 

3 samana-vtsayata .-ait A 

a Udayana remarks that, as a matter of fhct, both parties, the Realist ana 

the Buddhist, admit heterogeneous causation, for instance, whan an olfactory sen- 
sation is immediately followed by a visual one This fact is known from experience, 
phcHa-darianat (V) Bnt the function (vyapara) is determined by induction {laryem 
ammihiyarnSnata-mStra-unneya) which proves that a visual sensation ' " “T . 
produced by the olfactory sense, but only by the sense of vision Bnt the Beaust 

thinks that although the sense of vision by itself (lewda) apprehends o y 

sent, in cooperating with memory this function can ho altered. it 

the present combined with the past The Bealist thinks that snch a combination is 

objectively possible, the Buddhist denies it 

4 sannilrsta. 

b Bead tot Um yad. 

i Here the Realist frames his definition so as to include in it a senBe-percep 
turn of the Umversals inhering m particulars. 

8 Bead asambaddham 
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reality? No! If it be maintained that) the object and the senses (after 
having been stimulated and) after having produced a simple reflex, 1 
subsequently produce, in collaboration with memory, also the distinct 
image,® (we answer) that this is impossible, because (the two different 
acts°of the senses) will be separated by the intercalation of an act of 
.memory. «V n the recollection of the name of the object.® (90.9). This 
has been put (by Dharmafcirti) thus. 

„If a (reflex) of the object has been produced 4 and afterwards the 
recollection of the name appended, 5 and if we consider (the resulting 
distinct image) as a sense-perception,® (it is dear that) this object 
(the object corresponding to the image) will he separated (from the 
flrst)». T 

(90. 10). Neither can it he maintained that just the same act of 
the senses which has produced the simple reflex, itself produces, with 
the collaboration of memory, the distinct image. 8 For it cannot be 
maintained that an act of memory does not separate (the process of 
sense-perception in two parts), because of the rule, that not separating 
is (only) the thing itself,® (nothing can be regarded as separated by 
its own self). (90.12) (It has been said by Dharmakirti) 10 


V aloata ® sarikdlpikam api dhivam 

>Iit, p 90.7 — 9 ir And farther. When the real object has been indistinctly 
felt (Stocita) by tbe senses, then the senses (indriyam). possessing a function 
-separated by the immediately produced recollection of the same and the object, 
cannot produce (together) olso the distinct thought [savikaXpOam api dhiyam)*. 
Bead tadaoantarotpnnnaSdbda .. 

1® arthopayogah = eanntkarsah (F) 

u orM-ytyarmm 

12 al.sa-dh.ir. 

13 Lit , p 90 9 — 10 i If the object has been efficient and again there is the 
mnemic subsequent efficiency of the word, if that is referred to sense-knowledge, 
thK object will be separated* — This stanza is found in Dharmaklrti’t Pra- 
mana-viniscaya. fol 154 1 . 6, Bstan-hgyur. v 95. Ghom ed. — The problem 
whether sensation (ntrakalpala), being quite heterogeneous from conception 
<ri Ulpa\ can nevertheless produce the latter, has raised a long controversy. £sn- 
tiratsita, Kamalaiila and others answer in the affirmative, cp. Tattvs, 1306 
they admit heterogeneous causation, ibid 1310, but Bh3rivikta{i) and others ob^ 
ject, because of Wunna-risayatra. ibid. 1307 As i 
also a divergence between the two parties on the 
'tyaya and manasa-yratyalsa 

1 vilalpa-pratyaya. 

2 svanga 

3 This is tiie first part of the stanza, it is contmnaed on p 90. 16 


i consequence of this there “was 
character of samanantn ra-pra- 
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(experience). And also, (first of all), the judgments (applying the Gate* 
gory) of Substance 1 of the form («this is a brahmin) carrying a stick», 
(L e., «this is a sticky thing »). (Dharmakirti has said on this 
occasion), 

ii The relation of characterizing Qualify to a characterized 
Substance, this foundation of our empirical knowledge, is created 
(by our Reason), it is not (cognized by the Senses) ».* 

(90 19). Indeed this complicated function 8 (of a synthesis of ap- 
prehension) could never be discharged by (passive) sensitivity, it can 
be done only by (spontaneous) Thought, because the senses apprehend 
only the present moment They do not think 1 

(90 21). (What Dharmakirti here says with reference to the 
Category of 8ubstance equally refers to the Categories) of Quality and 
Motion, they also are not (ultimately real). It has been said 
above, 4 (with respect to the Categories of Substance and Quality , 
that things which have not produced reflexes separately) can not he 
put together like milk and water. Analysis and synthesis are not 
reflexeB. 8 

(90.22). It follows that the qualified percept is not a sense per- 
ception. 


PART n. 

The Realist takes up every BnddMst argument and 
answers. The BnddhiBt passes remarks. 

(90.23). (The Bealis t). We answer as follows 


§ 1. The bimpee hefbex ass the quaueted befdex abe both 
TBODUCED BY A HENBOBY BTIMUIiTJB. 

.. @0.23). (The Realist). First of all (we must consider the Bud- 
dhist) view that t here is an incompatibility between (a simple reflex) 


*5**? 80 18 ~ 19 ''Having grasped the common-Bense standing, theoharac- 
’ 8 “horactenzed and the relation, this is understood (by the Season! ,n 

putting them together, not otherwises*— Tins stanza also is found m the PramJl 

4 Tstp , p, 89 10. 


18 
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As regards its location in the external world it is (an inference 1 and) 
n construction, as regards its subjective side, the sensation, it is present 
and it is a datum* 

(93. 2) . Therefore ought you not to admit that there may exist 
one cognition notwithstanding some complexity in the object? 3 But 
then, in the present case, what contradiction can there be, if the same 
cognition transcends the ken regarding the object at the previous 
spncc-tunc and docs not transcend the ken regarding just the same 
object at the following space-time?* 

(93 2). As to the question that (every point) of space-time makes 
a different object, (thus converting the existence of tbo object into a 
string of events), this is also wrongl 

(93.3) Right it is that when we perceive the real® ruby we (at 
the same time) negative the opposite, (the non-ruhics). If we would 
not exclude the negative, we would not have the other, (the positive), 
because all entities contain the negation of their opposites by implication. 

(93. 5). But why are topazes and all other precious stones nega- 
tived (when a ruby is ascertained)? 

(Buddhist). Is it not because they are necessarily included in the 

non-mbics? 

(Realist). But wherefrom comes this necessarj inclusion m the 
non-rubies? 

(Buddhist). From the fact that their identity with the rubies has 
never been apprehended 6 


1 That the external object is inferred is now generally admitted In India it 

was a special tenet of the Sautrilntihns . 

ei.lt, p 02. 27—93 2 oil also, indeed, transcends the ken and does n 
transcend, it is an arrangement (ttkalpa = 7 alpatia) and a non-arrangomcn 
Regarding the object it is transcending and it is an arrangement, regard g 
solf it is non-transcending and a non-wrangoment (an7.n?j3oft)» . . 

a Lit, p OS 2 « Therefore through a break in the object no contradiction, 

Sf go?# 

4 Read with the Bonarcs cd oiionn thapi tad naiham vyilanam 

Iosya i aslunah pSrva-dela-lala-sambandhe paroksam aparoliam capara 

lala-sambandha itt lo nrodhahs . and its 

s starSpo relors to the realist vie* that the ruhy is a positive 8 “ 

negation a ml absence, while for tb. Buddhist as 

positivo-and-negative name, since «the negative of a real quobty ia 
tbo cositite. According to Buddhists all names are in this sense wlabve 
* "Benares ed , kadacd op, tmmy^ampularnbhU * «*, 

yaira tarln taddimyam updUbhyaU na tatra. . . 




§ 2. The attbieutes oe external objects, but not theeb 

JJAMES, ABE EXTEENAL BEAUTIES. 

(90.28). (Ill® Buddhist’s view is that) the attributes 1 are not 
something apart from the substance of the thing,® but productive imagi- 
nation 8 constructs 4 them as something different Thus (the synthetic 
images 5 ) are not due to a stimulus 0 coming from the object, (but to 
imagination). 7 

(91.1) (The Realist). (This view) is not to the point We shall 
prove in the sequel® that (the attributes and the TJniversals) are se- 
parate® (realities connected with the substance of a thing by Inhe- 
rence 10 ). (91.2). As to the names of the things we admit that they do 
not inhere 11 in them This does not prevent the names and the attri- 
butes (to refer to the same things u ), there is a conformity of external 
reality (with the structme of language) This we have explained 
above. 10 

(91.3) (The Buddhist’s view, indeed, is that if) we have (a 
judgment of naming of the form) «this is M-r So and So», the name, 

l)Siyadu 

a dtaryadt, the «reals thing has no parts (ntramSa). 

■s viluilpSh. 

* I alpayanfah 

6 tikalpah, this term here refers to hoth the act and the content of productive 
r imagination. 

* arfha-samarthya 

7 Lit , p 90 28—91 2 a And it is not to the point, that the synthetic images 
( tikt&pah), which arrange (lalpayantah) as different the dess-characteristics etc. 
which are not different from the things etc , ore not born from the efficiency of the 
ohjecto 

8 Cp comments upon N S , II 2 68 ff 

« bhedah 

r° Inherence (somacoyo) is unsgmed m the kindred Vsuesika system as a kind 
of omnipresent Universal ( padartha J, a kind of semisubstantial force which connects 
the result with its material cause. The result is declared to he something quite 
different (atyanta-bhinna) from the material out of which it Is created (arabdha), 
bat nevertheless connected with it by Inherence The attributes or Universale are 
likewise imagined as separate entities, but connected with their respective sub- 
stances by Inherence. 

' J* bbeic 'pt. 

18 samanadht laranyam. 

B Llt > P 91, 2—8 how, although there is difference of them, their 

( designations possess co-snbstrateness, that has been taught below*. Cp. TStp., 

18 * ‘ 
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(93. 16). And if (the Buddhist) answers that he makes some diffe- 
rence between (a datum), the perception (of a pattern of colour), blue 
or other, and the perception (of the mental image) of the beloved 
woman, (we will retort that) from our standpoint there is likewise a 
difference between images originating in sensation and not so origi- 
nating. (The latter ore produced) by our faculty of imagination, (the 
former) by the faculty of perception. 1 * 

(93. 19) (T h e B u d d h l s t) (The difference is the following one). 
When we m the image (we arc contemplating) feel the action of our 
perceptive faculty, (when the image is a percept), (we conclude) that 
it contains a layer 8 of pure sensation, provided there is no evidence 
to the contrary. 8 

(93.20) (The Kcalist). The right view,* (on the contrary, is 
the following one) All the functions 5 (of which our cognition consists), 
without any exception, 6 have their ongm in our sensitivity. They are 
either (direct), non-constructive 7 or (indirect), constructing and con- 
trasting 8 They all rush upon the same object m an uninterrupted 
stream, every one concerned only with itself 3 * and disregarding all 
the otheis. They come np and down, (appear and disappear), it is 
impossible to discern (any fixed order between them), bo that the one 
would necessarily follow the other. Therefore 10 those our images (or 
concepts) which have their origin in sensation (are percepts), produced 
by our faculty of sense perception, they are nothing else. 11 


§ 5. Akbweb to the Buddhist argument op the tjhutte- 

ua-r t.ti OHAHAOTEB OP SENSATION. 

(93.24). (The Realist). (The Buddhist argues 18 that sensation 
is unutterable, if it were utterable we would know what heat is from 
its name, just as we know it from actual experience, and if we could 
really feel it from its name, cold would be removed as soon as the 
word heat would be prononced To this we answer), the sensation 


l Cp the same phrasing in the closing word of the first chapter of N b t, 

text p. 16 8 vpadht 8 sati tambTiate 

* yvktam utpaiyamah, p 93 23-24. 6 vrttayah. *sanZ eta 

1 a ulalpalah 8 vtkaXpdkah = cmuvrtU-vyavrtti-Ulpalah 

s aham-aham&aya 10 Read tasmat 31 Read nanye. 

12 ^jjg argument is found in the first part, text p 88 26 28 

is pratyakta 
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argnmeat; i that if the bare presence of somethmg is discerned at a 
great distance and if this fact is interpreted as) the perception of a 
substance supporting 2 the Universal 8 « Existence », 4 -why then are all 
the other attributes of the thing, (if they are on the same footing as 
the Universal Existence), not equally perceived all at once? (We ans- 
wer, because the thing and its attributes are not a nniiy) indeed 
the substance of the tiling is charactemed by, (i e. related to), its 
attributes, but neither the attributes nor their relation* to the sub- 
stance are identical with the substance itself,® (all are different 
unities) 7 


(93. 28). If what is related to the substance (were nothing over 
and above the substance), if it were the substance itself, there would 
be (in the world) no relations altogether, because the Bame thing can- 
not be related with its own self 8 ] 


and a causal relation for the Buddhist It is clear that the Buddhist never could 
accept the perceptibility of relations through the senses Even causality as a rdation 
was for him a construction of the mind Only its members, the moments, were real. 

1 Cp above, in the first part, text p 89. 17—90 7. P. says that this is an 
answer to Dharmakfrti’s vartika yaiyapi etc, cp p 89.28 ff 

3 viftste = tipaT.arye, cp p 89 24 

* upSdhi =jati (P) 

4 For tho Buddhist this is the only really perceived element and its perception 
the only real sense-perception, all the other elements of the subsequent distinct 
image are constructions of imagination 

* vtStstafvam = eambandha (P)-samaiaya 

8 Every attribute is cognized according to the special conditions of its per- 
ceptibility (V) The Bcah sta have never admitted that the attributes and the rela- 
tions (fltaeekeda-=wpalSra) are supported by the substance in its one supporting 
essence (upalSrala-da-siabft&i&taya}, so as to be included in one unity (P) This 
means that the Bealist has never admitted a mechanical separable relation (««*- 
yoga ) between substance and attribute, comparable to apples in a basket This is 
imputed by the Buddhist far the sake of argument ( upagama-mio 'yam sauga- 
tasya) The Buddhist is therefore accused of great skill in extraordinary combina- 
tions (ati-paramaria) with utter inaneness of real argument and receives at the end 
the advice of sticking to BOtmd realism, p 94 16 

7 1st , p 93 26—28 s And not, if this one is characterized by one characte- 
ristic, the consequence of it’s being perceived as characterized by other characte- 
ristics. Indeed, the substance of the thing is characterized by the characteristics, 
hut neither the characteristics nor the fact of being characterized by them are 
the substance ». 

8 lit , 93 28 — 94. 1. «And what is snhstance-joined is not substance, it it were 
so, no conjointness at all, indeed just this does not join with this*. — Cp Brad- 
ley, Bogie, p. 264 — < the terms of a relation must always he more than the relation 
between them, and, if it were not eo, the relation would vanish o. 
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objects, the seed is a string of events), according to the Law of Con' 
tradiction the same thing cannot be producing and not producing (the 
sprout 1 )! But this is wrong! We will establish that m the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux. 3 

(91.23). (The Buddhist). There could be (cooperation between 
the senses and memory, if their respective fields of action were not 
quite diffeient). However, (you must admit) that the previous condition 
of the object is not amenable to the senses. The field of action of the 
senses is limited to the present. Neither is the present amenable to 
memory. The field of action of memory is limited to the past. 8 A re- 
collection is produced when the former lmpresions 4 (which lay dor- 
mant m our consciousness) are stirred up to activity. (91. 25). There- 
fore the senses can never cooperate with memory. They both have 
different fields of action. Indeed, even if you take a thousand eyes and 
(a thousand) lamps, they will not help yonr ears in the perception of a 
sound, (because) their pioper field of action (is limited), it is only a 
coloured (surface)! 

(9127). (TheBealist). However, do you not yourself (admit 
heterogeneous causation). When a visual sensation of colour follows 
immediately upon an olfactory one, (do you not admit) that the latter, 
(as a preceding moment), is one of the causes of the former. 8 But the 
sense of vision® peiceives only colours, it cannot cooperate with a 
perception 7 which is bent upon odour. If you retort that causation is 


1 Llt 5 P 91.22— 2 B «And not m it that the mixture of contradictory attnbu- 

tes, consisting in prodncrre and non-prodnoive, ig a cause of a break. This mil he 
tonght in the Break of the Breaking into momenta ». — An allusion to the Bud- 
dim theory of Causation which admits only causation as coordination of events 

wBr7 ^ mto * stmg ° f ewitB to cm, theory & e 

seed in the granary m <i others than the saad m the soil 3 

8 Cp Tatp , p 870 25 ff. 

® jntnanubhava 

* sansXUm, 

into I ^g I "ts th tte B ?oSl th60rr 1 MnB1 T b0n ^ect hemgresolved 

- 'Trr* 0) n ™TLslo a n ^’JrSu^hy Se^sif^! 
aodJoua’r^S* 6 SSSrr ^^raiyaya) 

9 caksu rupa-visat/am, 

7 jflanattu 
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remain an object of cognition (naturally), without entering into a spe- 
cial lelation to an observei, every one would he omniscient, 1 (since 
every thing would be his object). 

(94 5). (The Buddhist remarks), — « Is not the subject-object 
relation® and ultimate fact 8 ? The (essence of the external) thing is to 
be an object, and (the essence of) cognition is to be the subject, 
(there is no third reality between them in the shape of a i elation) 
(94.6). (The Realist) Well then, (let us admit for the sake of 
argument) that the relation of substance and quality * is also, just as 
the subject-object lelation, quite an ultimate fact, it will then be 
nothing over and above the terns l elated 5 Howevei, m the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theoiy of a Umveisal 
Flux,® we will prove (the contrniy, i. e , we will prove) that the lela- 
tions are (something leal, something) over and above the things related 7 
(94.8) Thus, (the above Buddhist aigument against the reality of 
the Umveisals, ms), if one Universal, (say simple Existence) is per- 
ceived (at a great distance), all othei attributes (if they aie on the 
same footing as realities) ought to be equally perceived, (this argu- 
ment) is wrong. 8 


§ 7. Is IT POSSIBLE THAT TWO 6EPABATE BEALIHES SHOULD 
BE COGNIZED IN ONE PRESENTATION 9 
(94.9) (The Realist). (As to the other Buddhist argument® 
against the leliability of oui qualified percepts and the reality of the 


l This over-nbsmdity (atiprasanga) re already mentioned above text p 88 20 
The YogEcEras, falling in line with some modern philosophers, have deduced from 
this consider ation that the objects do not exist when we do not look at them, ana 
the ienl world of the Bealist is nothing but a dream 


2 artha-jHanayoh 

s ernbioifl cm, i e , eiob/iffi a-sambandha, cp p 287 n 8 

4 upadhi-upSdhmaior apt 

5 siaiupa~abhcdahz=siaWiaia-anatmkta = stabUata-samoandha 

o UaatlaUa, this theory transforms the world-process into atnngs of events 
developing in a staccato movement, op Tatp , p 879 27 ff 

7 In the NyBya-kanikE, p 256 3, VScaspati also records a Buddh.st 
argument against the reality of relations which re just the one used bv Bradley 

(Logic, n 96, Appearance, p 82) , 

K a For the Buddhist jHanarthaga tambandha re larya-lauiim-Wiaia and * 
bhaut-sambaitdha , for the Baalist there is svabhat a-sambandha m the casesof W n - 

o This argument appears in tlie first part, test p 89 1- it 
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(92 9). (The Realist). We concede the pomtl 1 The previous 
condition of the object is not amenable to the senses, (it is the domain 
of memory)! It is nevertheless apprehended * by that onr cognition 
which is the outcome of our sensitivity with the collaboration of me* 
mory, or with the collaboration of learned reflexes. 3 (92. 11). You can- 
not indeed maintain that what is produced by our sensitivity* with 
the collaboration of memory is not produced by our sensitivity. Thus 
it is wrong to maintain that onr definition of sense perception does 
not comprise (the fully qualified percept or the perceptual judgment). 3 

§ 4. The perception op stability not an illusion. 

(92.13). (The Buddhist). However, how can a gliding cogni- 
tion, 3 a cognition that apprehends (two) consecutive (momentary) events 
m the object, represent one cognition? The objects are (iiffpmnf. They 
are even incompatible, since the one is present in the ken, the ntw 
absent. 7 Indeed, (if we take the perceptual judgment of the form «this 
is that», e. g., nthis is a cow»), we have m it the element «that» which 
refers to (a Universal, and a Universal is always) beyond the ken. 


* wffi bhUt 

3 i xsayx^knyaU 

* samslara =purm-B<mslara-p5tava, trace* of former experiences 

4 tnf7t*1«rjrWh(Twen«4»7 nvau/i 


* The real intention (niayo) wluch the Realist has here at heart is the follo- 
mng one. The past condition of the object is not totally absent, it is also 
present, since it resides in the object as its characteristic (miesanaUm S) The 
preset is related to the past, and this relation (tanibanSha) is a reality, 
hence the past must be a reality (P) The definition of the NaiySyiks moni 

40 deClflB & “ Be 14 be 

•dm as m "-aw*- 

kinds of relations 617 u ^ e deferences ketweenjvanona 

umSXJSSS T * m • «• >-"• “• W 
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rapacity of our Reason) that the logical relation of substance and 
quality is due. 


§ 8. The Realist concludes. 

(94.14) (The Realist). Let us for the present leave off consi- 
dering the reality and the ideality 1 2 (of the Umversals and their 
relation 3 to particulars)! We will take up this subject later on® 
However, (let me tell you) that it would be bettei for you if all the 
efforts you are making to prove their 4 5 ideality 6 were bestowed on 
the proof of their (reality and) amenability to the senses.* H you 
would have done it, you would have (certainly) succeeded m establi- 
shing with clear evidence 7 that (substances and their qualities really 
exist and are picked up) by our faculty of perception , 8 (they are not 
constructed by our faculty of imagination 6 ) (94 16) Otherwise, (if 
you are not willing to do this, there is nothing left for you than) to 
imagine 10 an under-stratum 11 * * of pure sensation 22 (corresponding to a 
thing in itself 18 upon which these categories have been erected by our 
Reason) 

(94.16) (The Buddhist) (Ton maintain that these catego- 
ries are produced fiom sensation) However, the senses do not think, 14 * 
(they only react)! How could they put together 16 all (the complicated, 
edifice of the categories), Substance, Quality and others? 1 ® 


1 mastaia •= manasatia 

2 viz , mSesana-viSesya-bhaui 

8 N S , II. 2 68 ff 

4 asya = mSesana-nSesya-bTt&tasya 

5 manasatta 

6 tndnya-jaUa 

7 saksat, but P has — asya mdnyarthasanwKarsiyatie evabJtacikam sal-sat- 
lantvam eia pramanam tty arthah 

8 darsana-vyaparatia (from dariana-t-ydpara as lahuvr ) = mdnyajatta 

9 darlana-iydpara is here evidently contrasted with utprd sa-tyapara, cp- 
above text p 88 8 — 9 and the concluding passage of the first chapter of N b t. 

10 lalpyeta (sc Vhaiata), i e , etna pramanena (P) 

u upadhanam 

is mrtihalpala 

is suddksana = paramarthasat is evidently understood, cp N b t,I 14. 

14 avtcarala 

1 9 samalalayet = lilalpayet — u tprAseta etc 

l# uScsana-uiesya-adt 
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xence m substance). Indeed it is just as when a precious ruby is per- 
ceived, its non-existence, (i.e. all non-rubies) are excepted, if they were 
not excepted, neither would the presence 1 (of the ruby) be determined,, 
because the one term is the complete negative of the other. 9 The 
topazes and other precious stones are also eo ipso negatived (when a 
ruby is determined). If they were not negatived, we would be landed 
m an absurdity; the same thing could at the same time be a ruby 
and a non-ruby, because the ruby could then be identical with a topaz 
or some other precious stone and consequently it would be necessa- 
rily identical with the non-ruby. 

(92.22) Just so when the same thing is located in a former 
space-time the negation of this space-time is excluded, and In this 
way® any subsequent space-time is also excluded, since it is necessa- 
rily covered by the negation of this space-time. Thus it cannot pos- 
sess the essence of being located in a subsequent space-time. Conse- 
quently if a thing would possess another substance than that which is 
located m a given space-time, we would be landed in the incongruity 
of it being identical and non-identical (with itself). 

(92 26). Thus it is proved that the objects (of the simple sensation 
and of the qualified percept) are different, since location in one space- 
time makes the thing materially different from the thing located in 
another space-fame. 4 


(92.27). (The Realist). To this (argument) we answer as fol- 
lows If (m the perceptual judgment of the pattern nthis is that») 
there ns a break m the gliding cognition referring to (two) consecutive 
conditions of the object, the one of which is absent and the other 
present, well then! there will also be a break in the (single element) 
«this» which m also a construction. It is also partly absent and partly 
present, partly a construction and partly a non-constructed (datum). 


1 Bead bhaio. 

• Si'Jr"’ ■ <* —I- * fc 

25 tTJz z'Ztzr' « ■ rr“ —*-■»*** 

gel. Outline. » srST n . ld ” “ ya * modeni PMosopher. (B Rust 
bet. eon moment., | G fittonted bj Dharmekirt?m 1 e < Btld2i mt,’ “* Unty 

t^ssksi 
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apprehend every object, (since it does not apprehend the present)? Ao- 
cording to om system the Intellect 1 (or inner sense), although not 
limited in its objects (like the other senses), is nevertheless by itself 
fust as unconscious (as all senses are). It does not think. 9 Conscious is 
the Soul alone. The Soul is the receptacle of all cognitions and of 
ill the traces 8 which arc left behind by them (in our experience). 
The Soul puts on record every sensation and arranges (past experience 
in suitable combinations). 

(94.22) . (Rumania 4 ) has expressed this idea in the following 
words, 

The Soul alone contains all knowledge,® 

The Soul is known ns the cognizing Ego, 

It has indeed 0 the force of recollection, 

It has the force of combination. 

(94.23) . It is, indeed, the Soul that (at first) m a sensation 7 
thiows a glance® at an indistinct 0 obj'ect, the (actual) possessor (of 
those general attributes which arc not noticed m the first moment). 
Tt then awakens the dormant traces 10 (of former experience and) cre- 

forcc, or the Force, the For-cpor cxcdlcnce. which creates the world as it appears to 
h.iito realism, itlaljm-iasana can thus ho compared with Besson when it is charged 
sritli the task of an autonomous creation of the Categories of our Understanding It is 
dear from the context that much of the business which in realistic systems devolves 
lpon the Soul, is In Buddhism entrusted to tasana or nlalpa-tasana We may necor- 
Imgly tinnslnto it in this context as Reason. On the theory of cognition in Early 
Buddhism, cp my Central Conception, p 64 P and V explain — yadt puna- 
[am ru Slanam manah praUpatty-anubandliitaya no sarva-ntayam, and the fol- 
lowing ncetanataya as salala-samskara-anudkarataya, i e , wo alaya njilarmtuya 
i monos In the NyBya-Vaisegika realistic systems oil consciousness ib an 
lppnrtenonco of an omnipresent substantial and eternal individual Soul. The sen- 
;es are physical (bhauttla) There is an inner sense, or Intellect (manas) which is 
ilso imagined as physical, having the dimension of an atom It is swiftly moving 
ictween the senses so as to establish their connection with the Soul It may he, to 
i certain extent, likened to a nervous current 
a no vtcaraXam 
* samslara. 

« SlokavJrt, pratyakgn, 132 
6 sthiiam jflanam =jilana-vasand (P) 
o co hetau (P) 

V xndnya-arfha-sanntlarsat 
8 alocya 
o sammugdha 

io samclara, in Buddhism replaced byeasawa which discharges the same lanc- 
tion without a Soul. 
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(Realist). Well then, (it will follow that), if identity is apprehended, 
there will be no necessary exclusion. (93. 8). And thus the ruby which 
is apprehended as identical through different space-times in a synthetic 
presentation called forth by a sensation, 1 (such a ruby) cannot be 
divided (in itself in a string of events). (93.9). Therefore let there be 
two different space-times, or two different locations 9 (of the object in 
them), they are (really) mutually exclusive of one another, never have 
they been reflected 8 (in our knowledge) as being one and the same. 
But not so the ruby, the precious stone whose substance is embraced 
by these (different situations). The ruby is a thing apart from the 
two (points in time-space in which it alternately is located). (93. 12). 
If one thing is different, this does not mean that the other thing is 
different too. This would lead to the over-absurdity 4 that there would 
be altogether nothing identical (or similar in the Universe). 

(93.13). (The Buddhist). A constructed image which embra- 
ces different conditions of the object (sometimes) arises independently 
from any stimulus exercised by the object upon our sensiti vity, 
Therefore (it is dear that the images in general) do not originate in 
our sensitivity. 

(T h e R e a I i s t). This is not to the point * I Because, (it is true), we 
know from experence 6 that a man fallen desperately in love can evoke 
the image of his beloved and his perception will he as direct 7 (as a 
sensation), although there will he no stimulation of Ms senses (by the 
object) However, it does not mean that all our images are such, {ms., 
that they are independent from our sensitivity), and that our sense 
data consisting m a feeling of awareness of a pattern of colour, blue 
or other, will also be independent from onr sensitivity, 8 


i xsbApsna * sambtmShaa. a apraUbhasanat 

autTsS^ls S ™ S ™* Taiam 'to*™ 7 aviUlpaUm 

tort hif’!'.; 8-16 aAai T correct 18 11 «■* also in the absence of a con- 

, ®®T 0rg “ and ob J eot > beoanse 0 incept (vitalpaeva) exists 

tog in touching (paramarsa) the former and following cemditiraTthere will 
be a nen-eease-ortgumton if that were so, it has been obce^ed, that ^thm 

- -* » « <■» 

toe moment, ie alone absolutely &X *** M 
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Which we here admit, (but not the causation between two parts of an 
indivisible presentation). 1 F 01 an 

(95.1). Indeed, (m the external world) we see colours and thmus 
which possess them. Both these parts are ieal separate entities. Beahty 
as rf stands consists always of these two things* It is wrong to main- 
tain that reality only appears in our knowledge in this (double as- 
pect of Substance and Attribute), and that our Beason is autono- 
mous in creating them. On the contrary, they are reality itself, 1 * 3 * * * 7 8 9 
(they appear as they exist) 

(95. 3) (The circumstance that both parts aie not grasped m fall 
at the first moment of cognition is irrelevant. Nothing wanants us to 
expect) that whatever exists must be apprehended (m fall at the first 
moment). If only one part of the reality is seized at first, this does 
not mean that the cognition is wrong. (95.4). The fall complex per- 
cept* is produced by (two) causes, 7 (sensation and memory), as has 
been stated. It may very well be a constructed image 8 in which the 
colour will be assigned the idle of an attribute, and the possessor of 
the colour the rfile of a substance It will be a sense-perception* 
nevertheless, since, although representing a later stage, it is also pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus. 10 (95. 5). (In our opinion the circumstance 
that a part is later produced doeB not make it an n other » thing) 


1 Int , p 91 27—95 1 a Therefore, although there is no relation [bhava) of 
producing and being produced as a relation of intunating and being intimated, 
when something in apprehended in a single presentation, nevertheless efficient pro- 
duction ( tipalaralaivam ) consists in being the efficient cause (utpadalatvam) m 
regard of a cognition which apprehends {auigaht) the relation of obnracteiraiig 
attribute to characterised substance (viSesana-tiSeaya-bhaui), between a glance at 
the object (arthalocana) and a recollection of its extensions (atiitgata~smaraft&)" 

* arthau 

3 as the BoddhiBt have done in India and Kant in Europe. 

* apata-janman a born nobody knows where », since mthis context this charac- 
teristic is understood as the opposite of artJia-siarupa-janman, it is clear that an 
autonomous intellect is meant, an tntellectus archelypm as contrasted with an 
empirical knowledge, as t nteUectus ectypus 

* staHipa-matrena. 

3 savikalpalam 

7 tamagfi, a totality of causes and conditions)) = hetu-lurana-tamagn, here 
two causes are meant 

8 lalpayet 

9 pratyaksa 

W indnya- artha-sannih arsa-pralhaui taya 
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■of heat and its name refer to the same real fact, however the reaction 1 
is different, and this finds its explanation in the fact that the causa- 
tion is different, the sensation is direct, the name an indirect sugge- 
stion. Therefore the sensation of cold ought not to disappear from the 
mere idea of heat (when suggested by its name), since’ an (actual) con- 
nection with some heat is indispensable. (Consequently the universal 
quality denoted by the name is not a reality per se). 8 

§ 6. ANSWER TO THE AHGTOECHT OE THE ETHBEAiarr OE 

Umvehsaes. 

(93.26). (The Realist 3 ) (We will now examine the Buddhist 


1 pratyaya, here a term embracing both sensation and conception 
s Lit , p 93 24—26 «And although word and sensation are intent upon 
reality (taste), there is not non-difference of cognition, because through a diffe- 
rence of canses the difference of transcendency of the ken and non-transcendency 
is possible Nor ought the removal of coM which originates from a conjunction with 
heat arise from knowledge of beats. 


s In order to understand here the argument of the Naiyayiks we most keep 
m mind that they admitted the reality of relations, r it , they admitted that bet- 
ween the two terms related (sambandhm) there was a third unity in the chape of 
the relation itself [iimiban dha.) The relation of this third unity with the related 
Anms was a so called simple relations (tuilhaui-sambandha = w itsana-vilaya. 

i e, a relation without a third relating may In this wiy the Indian 
realists escaped from the danger of an infinite process which obliged Bradley to 
toy the reality of an relations as well as of separate an, ties and to merge them 
in One Whole. The Mian Realists assumed thus three hinds of relations, 
y eohM " ?f or . se P*™W« conjunction [samyoga) between substances, inherence or 
parable conjunction {samaiaya) between substance and attribute — these both 

£* =■£ 

-.issja-r 

relation (msayo-mop^lbsta) was also a simple relation. The reality 

of momentary events (fcsantkrfml n t object into a stream 

was the ™« 0nS “ to 1681 (tSrt ° W) ~ that 

Treatise, p 39 ), and Wrf ttZL executive moments (cp. above, Short 
ynOx its attributes and motions -, r f atSop! f of thing 
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(95. 9). Thus it is established that the words <r containing a per- 
jptual judgment 1 )* (have been inserted into the definition of sense 
erception in the aphorisms of the IfySya system) m order to include 
mong sense perceptions, (not only pure sensations, as the Buddhists 
intend, but) also the qualified percepts, (or perceptual judgments of 
le form «this is a cow») 
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§ 6 The substance- attribute relation ib as bead as the 

SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION. 

(94. 1). Moreover, (if you contend that the substance-attribute rela- 
tion is* contained in a single entity, you may extend 1 * * 4 5 * * the argument 
to the subject-object relation* Supposing) ive perceive a coloured sur- 
face. It is a subject-object relation. 8 The object is a system of atoms 
(characterised by the fact of their cognition). But they do not consti- 
tute a single entity (with this cognition).* If they did, (this would 
involve you m a senes of absmdities, 8 e g , the following one). Since 
all cognitions by all observeis would be on the same footing (as in- 
cluded in the atoms themselves), all the atoms would be (always) 
cognized by everybody. 

(94.4). (If you retort that the subject-object relation is distin- 
guished from the substance-attnbute relation in that) the atoms of 
the coloured surface remain as external objects (even if they aie not 
perceived), 1 e., even if their relation to their cognition (by an obser- 
ver) does not exist, we will answer nol (the thing cannot be related 
as an object, if the relation does not exist!, or else, if a thing conld 

l na leuitam lalpamkt igmahart iaimiam mmarthavam, apt in para - 
tnSr th&t? pi (P) According to the Sautrltntikas the relation between eidlalmna 
and jiianakSra is puram&rthika — Cp with this Bradley’s difficulties in con- 
sidering the subject-predicate relation, when a character is assigned to Boality, 
Logic, p. 484 

* lAsaya-msaymah paratparam mSesana-aSeeya-bTiauth (V) 

* usaya-grahana-dharmam, acc to V. we must read — Sharma, cp Sid- 
dhUnta-katlmudl, § 863. 

4 Lit , p 94 1—2 «Moi eover the cognition of colour is an attribute of appre- 
hending an object, intent upon a multitude of atoms, it is not the essence of the 
atoms (or, the atoms are not its essence)#. ~ P says that paramanu-siaWiatali is 
a saatiii-taipnrvsa, hut he admits also the interpretation paramapmo jitanasya 
evabhaiah T. explains this remark by the fact that on the analogy of msaya- 
graJiana-dharma which is a bahutrtfn, we would expect — naVltatam 

5 Other absurdities could he deduced, if cognition were included In the object, 
1) if the cognition included in the atoms were one cognition, the atoms would be 
known only to one person, a second person would never know them, since his 
cognition would not be included, or else 2) there would be as many cognitions as 
there are atoms, 3) if the cognition were one, the atoms would be one atom and the 
thing would he imisible; the Buddhist would ho bereft even of the constructed unity 

of the thing which would become imperceptible, 4) if the atoms became identical 
with them cognition, there would he only one atom Bad again an invisible tW 

6) the thing would be immaterial Since these absurdities are too obvious, the 

Alltbor bus nofflarinl fhatn fD\ 
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Umvereals 'which are reflected m them, the argument, namely that, if 
substance and attribute are two realities), the one characterized by the 
other, 1 they cannot be included into the compass of one presenta- 
tion,* (since two separate things are always peicehed m two separate 
presentations, this argument is also wrong). We answer as follows. 3 

(94.10). Neither would such a relation be possible, if sub- 
stance and attribute were perceived in two separate (independent) 
presentations. Indeed, an (independent) cognition of the characterizing 
attribute, if it at the same time knows nothing about the characte- 
rized substance, will never be fit to determine this substance, and 
(vice versa, an independent) cognition of the characterized substance, 
if it knows nothing about the characterizing attribute, will not be 
able to determine its own object, because (ex hypothesi) they know 
nothing about one another.* (Consequently there must be one quali- 
fied percept corlesponding to a characterized substance). 

(Buddhist The substance and quality relation is logical, it is 
not ultimately real, the ultimate reality is something unique, undivided, 
but) a congenital capacity* (of constructive imagination, our Reason, 
imputes upon it a double aspect as substance and quality. It is to this 


I viScsana-niisya-bhaia 

- Aa-iyltana-ffocaratiepi (read thus with the Benares ed) 

8 lutj P- 94.9—10 «And that between two objects of one cognition there is no 
relation of characteristic to characterized, to this we say». 

4 This is not a Iona fit positive argument, but a dialectical retort called 
praiibanda =apratibaniUaram = defya-{0T codya-)-5bh5ia = tulyata — tulyata- 
apadana 

*«We do not deny the empirical usage of those Categories, but we explain it, 
to a certain extent {jrattcf-IotfaniMf), by assuming a special creative Force ItSsaxa) 

moTLrriT't lrh0m Me 18 fonnded on “hjectrve reahty 

most explain jt by its correspondence to that reahty {artlta-diSre>ta)» (P) 

bhyamiatam nietya-nlKanBihyam lose jib. the same idea as in thetextp.89 

facts a (Bradley, logic, p 96) em>DE0Dsl f taies for independent 


19 * 
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I 

of indirect, conceptual or inferential knowledge It mil be sees from the examples 
gives by VBoaspnti that even the perceptual cognitions of the form « this is 
bine ii, a this is a jam, nthis is a cows are treated as perceptual judgments, as 
conceptions, i. e., conceiving states of mind and, therefore, inferences, cp T5tp , 
p. 388 0, sa ea vilatpanam gooctro yo ulcflpyate, defa-lala-avastha-bheiena da- 
tiena amtsandliiyate and Uda jann adds anumatiStmakatiad vikaJpasya — Accor- 
ding to Sigwart, Logilr, Up 895, the perceptual judgment athis is golds is an 
mferenco, — nsobold ich sage ores ist Golds, mterprebre ich das Phitmonen durch 
omon allgcmemen Begnff, and vollziehe einen Suhsumtions-schlnsss By a broader 
definition of inference all conceiving activity, all comparing knowledge (sfirtipya- 
pramSna) Is called indirect, i. c , non-sensaouB cognition or inference The Bud- 
dhist view receives the name of a a radical distinctions between the sonroes of 
onr knowledge (pramSna-vyaiastha), the Heahst maintains the view \ihich is 
called their ncoaleBcencos (pram&na-tsantplava). 


§ 2. A PASSAGE OP UDDrOrAKAHA’S NrATA-VAETEKA, 
ed Calcutta, 1897 (B I), pp 6 6— 6. IS 


(5.5). (The Buddhist) objects and maintains that the coopeia- 
tion 1 (of the different sources of our knowledge m the cognition of 
one and the same object) is impossible, since each of them has its own 
special field of action. This we (N aiyffyiks) deny, because we do 
not admit that (each has its own special object). There is indeed such 
a theory. Every sonree of our knowledge is supposed to have a special 
object. Sensation 2 * apprehends particulars (only), inference® apprehends 
nmversals (exclusively). That alone is an object of our knowledge 
which is either a universal oi a particular. Sensation is not intent 
upon a universal, and never is inference 4 * * intent upon a particular 
(5.9). This we, (Naiyayiks), deny, because we do not agree (with 
the reason). We neither admit that there are only two sources of 
knowledge, (sensation and conception ®), nor that there are o y two 
(quite distinct) otjects of knowledge, (the particular 7 and the umven- 


I Or mixture — eamplaut = sankara = ekastmn meaye earcesam premana- 
n am pravytUh 

a pratyaksa, sense-peroeption according to the realists 

s ammana, according to the Buddhists it mclndes conception. 

* The Buddhist understands cconceptionii. . the 

8 The Buddhist understands othe ultimate particular, the poin - 
NasyByik understands the empirical concrete thing 

o The NaiyByik understands a sense-perception and inference*, 
v ie, the ultimate particular. Th* fundamental feat^ o the Budtost^ 
tem has been noticed and very well expressed by ^tyantda- 

sangraha, Introduction p. 43, - mxMsanaeya atacyatvam , 
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(94.18) . (The Realist). Well then' do you really think that 
your Reason 1 can construct them? 

(94.19) . (The Buddhist) Yes, it does' because the Reason (is 
not limited in its objects as the senses are), it apprehends every 
object 

(94.19). (The Realist). (If you confine the function) of the 
intellect to (the cognition) of the past,® hovr can you tell that) it can 


i manatam jltanam — ttcifralam, totnlal analam jflanam, i e. Season as con- 
structive, logical, even mathematical [samkalana— ganona-rtipa) thought, thought 
integrations! of diferentials (Isona). It is a spontaneons capacity of our Reason to 
create the Categories under which reality is snbsumed by cognition 

3 Manat as vHalpa-idsana may be assimilated to Sant’s Season {sanarthdn 
lalpayisyatt), Here perhaps the rile assigned to the Intellect (mantis) in early 
Buddhism, -which is quite dinti-nt, is alluded to There it ib a synonym of cufioha 
and atta, they all mean pure sensation Cmjildnam pralnyflaphh) It is classified 
as the sixth sense, the inner sense {ayatema JS 6). The qualified percept, termed 
satnjna, is a Bpecial faculty (one of the tamilarat) which ib classified under ayatana 
■a 12, (not among the mdnya’t, hut among the msaya's), and under samslara- 


tlandha As to the combining, creative force of the Reason it is rather tobe found 
in the element (dharma) ceiled eetana <r Wills which, besides its as the 

personal will of individuals, has a cosmical function and is a synonym of lamia 
This meaning the term eetana has only in Buddhism, men all the elements 
(dharma*) are classified in 18 Hiatus, the intelJect (mana*), for the sate of sym- 
metry, as ib expressly stated, occupies too items, the dhstu JS 6 [mano-dhatu) 
and the dhSiu JS 18 (mano-mjflana-dhdtu), they represent the same element of 
pure sensation (the same dharma), hut they are distinguished mthatthefirstisthe 
preceding moment of consciousness, the moment preceding actual sensation 
(spar** after sensation comes feeling (t edana) and after feeling the image or 
qualify percept (sauofla) Ail these three mental phenomena are again class, fied 
under Syatana JS 12 In this arrangement manat, although partiapatmg the 
cognition of every object, fulfills the very modest part of a precedi^ moment or 
consciousness, it cannot he charged with the burden of constructing the Categories. 
Substance, Quality and others. The SautrBntika-YogScSra echorf 
this whole construction of the TaibhSsikas aside, and replaced it by two fecul 
to stosahen and conception, also called direct and indirect cognition, or sensed- 

=sit=sssss£»sKSsS; 


mous,they then rsceiTe toe name of tSsatMarobahh h^^?“ beCC,IBe 6nt0B0- 
ivhichi, sometimes explamed ttpOnarnmL, 
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object), since it is altogether devoid of any kind of (direct) causal 
efficiency. 1 (12 19). (Nor can the empirical 2 Particular, which is the 
meeting point of several Universal^ do it But the transcendental) 
Particular can. This alone is (pure reality), reality in the ultimate 
sense, (the thing m itself), because the essence of leality (accoidmg 
to the Buddhists) is just the faculty of being causally efficient (12 20) 
It is a pomt-mstant (in tune-space, it transcends empirical space and 
empirical time 3 ), it is just the thing m itself shorn of all its exten- 
sions 4 It is not an extended body.® The ultimate reality is not a thing 
which is one and the same m different points of space.® Nor has it 
duration through different instants of time. Therefore sense cogni- 
tion, 7 (sensation) apprehends the point-instant of reality, 8 (the effi- 
ciency moment, the thing m itself, which alone 3 possesses the fecolty 
of affecting our sensitivity). 10 

(12. 22) That a Paiticulav (of this land) should also be cognized 
(by the conceiving, synthetic, faculty of our mind, oi) by inference, is 
impossible. (The sphere of absolute particulars is not the sphere of 
inference). The latter cognizes relations, 11 and relations are of two 
lands only, (either logical or leal), either Identity or Causation 12 In 
an absolute porticulai no relation can be found. (Umformally) related 18 


1 ThiB is against the KaiySyiks who admit that sense perception apprehends 
the particular and the Umversals inhering in it as well, thus admitting a complex 
(enmplaut), qualified perception which the Buddhist deifies as sense-perception, 
miista-usnyatvam adtupretya samSnyasya pratyaUa-awayatmm ultam (V) 

* samiyaiaharil. am stalalsanam (F), = vyauthara.matra-vtsayah=aia8taia>n 

(V) samvyatahartlah — anadt-idsand-vdsiiafi (2? Kan dal I, p 279 18) 

* artha-lnya-samnrthyena eta laxiuUa-vydvatihdpanSi, Umartliam tasya «e- 
tady-ananugamah? (7) — dega-lSla-ananugatam mcdra-saham tty arfhdh (P) 

* asadharana 
S adeiatmala. 

« dciato ’natwgamcna 
1 pratyalsam 
8 svalalsana = Isana 

® artha-lrtya-iiddhy-artham tad-ubhidhanam (V) . 

M Lit, p 12 20—22 a This alone is its own non-shared (read asadftaranami 
essence, that there is ultimate reality of the one which possesses an un-spatin 
Ego hy not being extended (ananugama) in space (or by not being repeated m sp i 
and there is momentariness by not running through ( ananugama ) time*. 

' i— * » - — — *■ 

V b t,p 
is 
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ates a recollection of formerly experienced things. 1 Armed with this 
recollection, it creates, but again necessarily * through the medium of 
the senses, the judgment 8 «this is a cowi». 

(94.25). This idea has been expressed in the following (stanza 4 ), 
The senses are the instrument of knowledge. 

The conscious Agent is the Soul alone, 

And since it has the faculty of recollection 
It will arrange 6 all things in combinations. 

(94, 27). Therefore, although we agree that it is impossible to 
distinguish m a single presentation two different parts, the one 
causing the other, in as much as the one suggests the existence of 
the other, 6 nevertheless (a single cognition of a substance with its 
attributes is possible). There is in every percept an element of sen- 
sation 7 and an element of former experience 8 They are (as though) 
the one characterized by the other. Both these elements together pro- 
duce the qualified percept This is the sort of efficient production 


1 piina-pinda-anusmrlt 

Sprtig esa, P refers prag to filacya 

* mlalpayatt, vilalpa = adhyatasaya — mleayn Tims, in order to save the 
qualified percept (sav&alpala), the senses activated hy the Soul are credited not 
only with the faculty passively to react (gralwna), but also actively to construct 
(lalpana) the object as substance and qualities. The senses think and judge, 
because the Soul thinks and judges through tbo tenses (<). 

4 The first part of it is found in SlokovSrt , pratyakga, 121 

* lalpayityaii, the same function which p 94 28 is called samdhana o syn- 
thesis » 


6 updkarya-upalarala-thaia is n terra which embraces both logical sugge- 
stion {Jilapyansiapala-bhsui) and real cansation fidrya-larana-bhaia) Here only 
the first ib mentioned, hut it is sn vpaMsana, both are meant (P). nasti is explai- 
ned es no taruitra aitt, Ivant tti dravya-guna-larmanam ash, because according 
to the Naiylyiks there is a special quality or force {samicmdfia) uniting the Bub- 
!!i BC8 ItS qUa ' ItieS P lemarks that there u no upalSra m the viSesana- 
mSesya-bhaw, since it is HabhSnka, i e , smbhcita-tambandlw, op above notes 

49X4 Li® 8 26 ^ " M ‘ 1,10 t, P alSra 15 therefore limited to aiad-adhUarana- 
vyuiKJieda-pratiti-janaram eui, what seems to be nothing but our old friend 
Z 0h ° ? d \ yaaa adds that 8 >“ 8 "o HP*** » needed in 

must understand the term to be nsed according to the majority of cases (sambh- 
arerorysna), i e ., accordmg to the substance-quality relation where a mm 

7 arthalocana 


8 Miugata-smarana. 
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Images, ( 1 . e., they contain a sharp distinction from, or negation of, 
all other things). 

(As regards the first point the argument can be thrown into' the 
form of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever can alternately he affirmed 
and denied (has no existence in itself but becomes existent rela- 
tively), as distinguished from something else. 

(Example). As, e. g., the fact of not being a body of limited 
dimensions 1 It is found in consciousness (winch is not impene- 
trable and) exists, and in the horns on the head of a hare which 
do not exist (and therefore are also not a body). 

(Minor premise). A (Universal, being) a mental construc- 
tion, 3 can be alternately affirmed and denied, «there is a jar», 
ntheie is no jar». 

(Conclusion). («Jar» is not existence «in itselfi*, it exists 
relatively to other things). 

(Verification). If «jar» were existence in itself® the words 
nit isn would never be used, being superfluous; nor would the 
words nit is notn be possible, because they would contradict 
(tho existence which would then be included in the thing «jar»). If 
it were non-existence in itself the same consequence would follow 1 

(13.4) . (As to the second point, it should he noticed that the Uni- 
versal) is devoid of every direct efficiency, it is an (imagined) illu- 
sive Ens. There is no sameness between it and the point of absolute 
reality (represented by the element «this», so as to produce the 
perceptual judgment « flit's is a cow»), except the fact that both exclude 
the negation («non-cow»). a 

(18. 5) . (As to the third point, it must he noticed that) the distinct 
image of «a cow»>, and the definite connotative designation «a cow», 
would never ho possible without (having present m the mind its) 
distinctions 7 from horses or other (animals). 8 


l omffrta 3 mlalpa-gocaro. 8 atadharano-TihSw 

« Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 121, nit may be, after all, that everything e®*!®* 
ho far as a it us notn, and again «is not» just so far as it a is* 

s Instead of manyate’ nya-vyavrUeh read anyato' nya-vyavrtteh or rnyat 


Top’ Bradley, ibtd «If everything time has its discrepant in itself, then 
every thwg in a sense must be its own discrepancy". 

7 Cp. Bradley, ibid ^Everything is determined by all negation*, 
s ift t> 18 h « Ana the definite idea and designation «cow» not wilh<rat tb 
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Things possess duration, 1 and (during the time their existence lasts) 
they gradually produce then results, by successively combining with 
the totahty of causes and conditions 2 which create togethei a (stable) 
result. This our Theory of Causation will be established later on 3 (as 
against the Buddhists who admit causation only between moments 
and no duration at all).* 

(95 7) Thus (we Min throw our conclusion in the form of the fol- 
lowing syllogism 5 which can be considered) as proved. 

X. (Thesis). The qualified percepts,* (the minor term), the 
subject of our' discourse, are sense perceptions with respect to 
(all facte constituting) the proper domain 7 (of perception) 

2. (Season) Because they are produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus 8 with which they are invariably concomitant. 

3. (Major premise and example). Whatsoever is thus (inva- 
riably concomitant with a sensory stimulus) is a sense-perception, 
just as a bare sensation 3 

4. (Minor premise) The (qualified percepts) are such, vie., 
(invariably concomitant with a sensory stimulus). 

5 (Conclusion) Therefore they are such (sense-nercen- 
tions). 


1 alramasya 

2 sahakdn-lheda — hetu-karanasdmagfi 

8 la the chapter on the theory of Universal Flux ftsanHatval Tatn 
p.879 2T ff. v ' 

* Lit, p. 95 1—8. a Indeed two things are also standing in a relation ofcolonr 
and the possessor of colour, they are not thus apprehended by knowledge which js 
born adventitonsiy, (i e , nobody knows wherefrom), bnt (they arc both so appre- 
hended) in then- bare essence Indeed, not is it that whatsoever exists, so mnch 
— * a ® refim<led » therefore if one part is apprehended there is no want of 

M r?* s U ‘, 9Dal ‘ Sed (ooinp!es ) perception horn from the mentio- 
(nevertheless) arrange (lalpoyot) class-character etc ns the 

toaulwfZL^ts X 8 hT ° f °° l0nr “ *“ be *■>** ‘hot el™ a non-gre- 
factore. ’ 7 gleeS ’ ° Wing t0 the e raa " Bl taking np of there- 

m 6 the *» “ 

8 rikalpah =s sarnkdlpdkam p> atyalsam „ 

a. ZSZXTJSZ. ft W" ? fca to «. - 

qualities or relations, 5 Buddhist the bare thing without any 

8 
e 
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§ 4 . Txm jufswnn op Uddtotaxaba. 

Ny&y.wart^ pp. 6. 9—14 

(5.9). This is wrong! "We do not admit it. We, first of all, do not 
admit (the limitation) of two sources of knowledge, nor of two kinds 
of object, nor of the impossibility of their mature. Why? The sources 
of our knowledge are, indeed, four m number, (perception, inference, 
analogy and testimony) The objects are of three kinds, the particu- 
lars, the universal* and their mixture. (6. 11). A mixt (knowledge) is 
posrible in that sense that the same object can be apprehended by 
any source of knowledge, as c. g., by the senses (etc.). (6.12). A 
sense faculty is a source of knowledge, it illumines, (as it were), the 
objects. Sometimes it is limited, sometimes mixed. It is limited, c. g, 
in the cognition of odours (which can be apprehended by one sense 
faculty only) It is not limited in the cognition of *=olid bodies which 
are cognized by two senses, (by vision and touch). As regards the 
perception of Existence or of the fact of possessing attributes, (Le„the 
Categories of Substance and Quality), this is cognized by every sense 


§ 5 . Comment of Vacafi? AT nns n.i . 

T3lp,p is 12— IS 

(13.12). In saying "tlii* is wrong'» (tlic author of the YSrtika) 
rejects (the Buddlnst theory) and explains (the reasons for doing it). 
That the theory is really such, (i. e., wrong), will be (repeatedly) sta- 
ted here, (in the course of this our work). 

(Remark of Udayana, p 114) If the Universal is unreal and 
the Absolute Particular alone ultimately real, the latter cannot be 
mixed with the former, because a combination of the real with the 
unreal is impossible. (The empirical individual thing is thus folded 
on an absurdity). The author says, -that this theory is wrong, (wiUbe 
proved later on)». He wishes to say that the path (of Buddhist philosophy) 
leads into great depths (and cannot be lightly dealt with at present) 

(Remark of Yard ham In a, ibid). Since the (Buddhist) onslaught 
leads into great depths, if the author would undertake to refute it 
here, it would make his text very heavy (reading 1 )! 


“ rsf™? iSTTZ^S^Sf. SSL'SK «» 

Z etc £«« wMM unib, UUayanc and I VardhamUna, deemed Buddhist 
philosophy an .impervious path*, gahanah fanthSh 
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Vaeaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of a 
radical distinction between sensation and con- 
ception (pramnaarvyavastha versus pramana- 
samplava). 




Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist theory of a radi- 
cal distinction between sensation and conception, 
(pramana-vyavastha mm pramana-samplaya). 


§ 1. PsEraMnrABT. 

The Indian realists, NaiySyikas, Mimamaabaa etc , admitted two Muds of sensd- 
perception, a primitive, simple sensation without participation of conception (turri- 
Italpala), and a more determinate, complex perception with participation of concep- 
tion or construction [savikalpala) The difference between the two hinds of percep- 
tion was for them one of degree, of distinctness and clearness. Dignaga starts, 
PramSna-samucoaya, 1.2, by establishing a radical, essential and even, as will 
be seen, transcendental, difference between pore sensation and conception. The 
latter in Ins system includes judgment and inference. "What the realists call per- 
ception and inference is by DignSga replaced by sensation and conception; 
although he retained the terms, bat gave them another interpretation and scope. 
Ife have thus in his system pure sensation and pure conception and the correspon- 
ding distinctions of pure object, which is identified with reality itself, or the thing 
in itself, and pore Universale According to the realists the Universe contains par- 
ticulars, universale and mixed things (cjwWi^ati-alrti). They are apprehended by 
different sense faculties and by ratiocination The same thing may be cognized in 
many ways. There are no strict distinct limits for each source of knowledge. 
Dignaga opposed to this a sharp distraction between two sources corresponding to 
two kmds of objectivity. The objects are either Particulars or Universal and the 
sources of knowledge are, accordingly, either Sensation or Conception. Particular 
and Universal ore empirically {nSmvyamhariXa) conceived by the realists, trnnscen- 
demidly (poramorffiotah) understood by Dignaga. His Particular is the point in- 
stout, the tong u, itself, absolutely undifferentiated and radically different from 

Z~2T f \ l C0nceph76 faonltr of mai concrete individual 
thi n g ( s taMSca-mfg.o), being a meeting point of several Universale, is nevertheless 

aM therefore EmopBU1 lo 8“. the Buddhists it is a construction 

therefore treated as a Universal cognized by inference The presence of fire 

LTm ’ “°"* ng 40 ^ Bea1llte . two sense-faculties, the Si sense and 

tte tactile sense, cr it may also be rafeired from the presence of S B* “re 
is the concrete, empirical, physical object fire For ”” 

vision apprehends only colour, the tactile sense only heatandtofd^mrttoial 
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current of consciousness into sntgect and object is already an imputation {atom = 
lalpanS =~yrahya- g rShala-lalpanS) Instead of the three real onrrente prodn- 
otag together sensation m early Buddhism, we now have in the SautrSntika-ToaS- 
oaa school only two constructed ones. Their cooperation can be represented in die 
following table, — 


Moments of Moments of 

the object consciousness 


A. pare sensation both as yet in- 

cluding no 
synthesis, 

B. mental sensation mrciialpnla 

t cognition including synthesis with 

C. < the following moments, saciU d- 

( pala, i e , image. 


1 is the object (i alambana-pratyaya ) of A; it is also the snhstrate (upSddna) 
of 2, it precedes A in time. 

2 is the object (alamtana =s tisaya — gocara) of B, hut it is contemporaneous 
with A, it is also the substrate of 8, it precedes B in time 

3 and ite continuation are the object of the constructed image (savdalpdla), 
they represent the duration (eantana) of the object 1 — 2— S etc. 

A is produced by 1; it is contemporaneous with 2, it is the substrate-cause 
[samananlara-pratyaya) of B, it follows in tune upon 1. 

B ib produced by 2 m collaboration (talialann) with A winch is its substrate, 
it ib also a flash containing no synthetic imagination and therefore not capable of 
illusion or mistake; it is contemporaneous with S and follows upon 2 in tune. 

3 and the following moments, as well as 0 and its following moments, represent 
the parallel duration (saniSna) of the object and of its qualified cognition. 

1 = staldksanam =prat7iama-l.sanah=rupa-lsanSntarasya ttpadanam=tu- 
driya-viifiana-’dtayah = tasya ca alamlanam — ntrvikalpala-janalam 

3 s=rupa-'Uanantaram—prafhama-lsanasya vpadtyam — uttara-lsanah = 
n\rvilalpala-]ilana-&amana-lalali = mrv(!.alpdka-mdnya-vi)fl5fiyasya sdhcdSrt 
(manasa pratyalsa-utpada-lnyam prati) — manasa-pratydksa-mayah = tasya ca 
Slambanam = manasa-pratyaLsa-oanalam. 

3 etc. = santana 

A == mdnyaja-vyiflanam — svalalsana-alambilam = samanemtara-pratyayah 
(jn&nasa-pratyal earn prati) = rupa-’ksemantarasya sdhalan = vtiadabham = «if' 
vikdlpdka-prraiyaksam 

B = mana-vfjflanant = manasi-lSrah = rnpa-lsanantara-alamlilam = mpa- 
Isanantara-sahalannd mdrtya-vviiatima jamtam = niruiiuJpalam = tUadii- 
Iham =n>Snaia-pratyalsam. 
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sal), nor do we maintain that they cannot coalesce. Why? The sources 
are four in number, (perception, inference, analogy and testimony). 
The objects are of three hinds, the universal, the particular and the 
individual thing as possessor 1 of Umversals, (concrete universals) 

§ 3. The Comment of YIoaspatoiibba. 

Nyaya-vSrtika-tStparya-tikS, Vizma ed. pp 18. 16 ff , Benares ed. (1985). 
pp 17 16 ff. 

(12. 16). There is a theory (of the Buddhists according to which 
Perception is Sensation, and Inference is nothing but Conception, they 
represent two originally independent sources of our knowledge), each 
apprehends a special, originally independent* (element) in the cogni- 
zed object When a reference to them is made in the plural (and not 
in the dual), their subdivisions are meant (12. 17). Sense-perception, 
being produced by a stimulus coming from an object, is intent upon 
that object (because it is produced* by it. But moreover) only that 
thing is an object of peiception whose presence invariably calls forth 
its image 4 (12. 18). A Universal cannot produce the same (results, it 
neither can exercise a stimulus, noi can it call forth an image of the 


vibhedaS cq jaitr ustcih suilaUmiBt, the particular ia conceived a 
unique and inexpressible, because possessing no connotation. 

i tadtat=8Smanyaiad-uSesah, it ia really a « particular universal*, n eonira- 
dictto in aibedo, just as sensation-imagination 

SR ia net enough to state that perception and inference have special (otit- 
da) objects of cognition, these objects represent origmally independent (bhmna) 
elements, since empirically there m an element of sense perception when we infer 

^ presence f 0,1 tte *“ 11 , “ d thaTS 16 “ dement of constrnctive thonght in 

T onitmanoyor vd eanphte na bSdhalam ul-to m 

SS^JnT 4, a ~* rams ™ ‘ * amplma ' mrslara *° -p°r° v am 

3 11 “ Mt enongh to mention that cognition is intm,e a. «i,„ . . 

clnded among the causes of ^ cephonSw V™ 1 * h * in ' 

esmarthya Ohl, an efficient o£t, only a " . “ e 

perception. This again ia not enongh, becsnse ftere m all! , ^ prodncm * 
Therefore that eanse alone m the object winch wLforthT,* pluraIlt ? ofoausc8 
image (alfira-ad/idydla) (V) 10 0nr c °8 mtl011 ita own 

ges ito^ “ * he f d “ f TO* which obh- 
trapositiouB. i C ° BC “ ce «4 * con- 

in the sense of If. b. t , p. 8. 8 aTti U ( ^ a ~pT aitbftata ig meant 
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will make tbe object present in onr lcen; why indeed Bhould then pure 
sensation not arise in the second moment also, why should not both 
moments receive the same name of a sensation of the outer sense (or 
of pure sensation)? 1 * * 

(30.5). Another question is then asked. If mental sensation* is 
really something different from pnre sensation, 8 this must be estab- 
lished by positive facts, by observation, (experiment 4 * * or other proofs). 
(If that cannot be done), then its definition, so far it is not at all 
founded on facts, 8 will be (useless, it will be as though) non existent. 
(Dharmottara) answers, 0 « the existence of such mental sensation 
is a postulate of our system, there are no facts to prove its existences 7 
In describing the character of this (mental sensation) as something 
similar to sensation in general 8 and m stating that its existence is 
assumed as a postulate of the (whole) systeme, Dharmottara re- 


1 Lit , p 80 8—6 « When the eye is engaged, why, for sore, should cognition 
by the outer sense not arise, (a cognition) homogeneous, since the second moment 
would (also) bo making amenable to sense? therefore why should not both be called 
sensations of tho outer sense? — We would expect yogyi-larane instead ofyogya- 
laranc = salsat-lSnni, cp aboio p 8 10. Dharmottara says, p 10 22 ff,th»t 
if we do not admit, or postulate, a difference in kind between tbe first and the se- 
cond moment of sensation, there will be no pnre sensation of the outer sense alto- 
gether. The Tipp explains this as meaning that either both moments will equally 
he pure sensation or none. Dh insists that wo have no empirical proof of the exi- 
stence of mental sensation in the sBeond moment of perception, because no cannot 
isolate it and observe it, but if wo will not assume its existence, the whole system 
falls asnndcr, since the system requires a radical difference between the world of 
pure sense and the constructions of imagination The arguments in favour of the 
existence of mental sensation imagined by JBOnngarbha and others Dharmot- 
tara does not admit as valid, cp. below, 
s manasam pratyaksam 
b indnya-jitanat 

4 As has been pointed out in the Introduction Dharmaklrti estabbshes the 
existence of pure sensation by what may be called a real experiment [pratyaUa) 
in introspection, praiydksam latpanapodham pratyalsenawa stdhyati 


i MaUnvSdT, f 81, introduces this passage thus, name uidnya-v0nSna^ya- 

Urtkta-lal sanalasya adarianat laUanam ayultam a tty SSanlySIia etaoeO y 

in ll.l) The existence of a mental sensation following immediately on tne 

sation of the outer sense is thus regarded as something transcendental (Stn-mhog- 

pa = atyania-paTolsa). 

s tndrtj/a-ttjftSna-sadrSa. 
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are always two Universal. (12. 24). (Bat a real Universal is an impos- 
sMity). 11 A thing cannot represent a unity and reside in different 
places, at different times and in different conditions. (12.25). (Since 
Universal are thns illusory realities, and inferential knowledge has to 
deal with Universal only, does this mean that their knowledge is 
altogether objectless ? *). The Universal are mdeed (not realities B ), they 
are logical constructions produced hy a congenital capacity (of our Ben- 
son 4 ); we must admit that their objective existence in the external world, 
belongs (only) to the domain of onr inferential knowledge, it is either 
a dialectical (superstructure upon reality) or an ohjectivized image. 5 

(12.26). Their essence,* indeed, (is not positive, hut relative, since 
they always contain) a correlative negation. 7 (This is proved hy 
thrfeb® facts), 1) (reality is not their essential attribute), they are 
positive and negative, 9 2) (although internal mental constructions 
they have) resemblance with external reality, and 3) they are distinct 10 


l paramarthaaat samanyam tricara-ataham (P), Ifirtsnya-ckadeSa-vrtli-mrSsat 
(V), the Bnddhists admit a Tyavrtti-rilpam, alHam, anadi-vilalpa-vasana-rasitam 
mmanyam. 

3 tat lam, aamanyatya asattxat, smlalsant ca pratibnndha-gTdha-arambhavdd 
anumanam nurasayam <to? (P). 

* ‘BildlpaihtsfhSnam = [tiLdlpa)-vuayo ’fifcaro iti yatat (V) 

4 adhtsfhanam vHatpatanuya rS aUtaiya bahyatiam amtmana-go - 

«are. . Y thinks that aTtkaiahyatcam and Kikdlpakaralmm refer to two different 
ideas (mataniaram), the first refers to an objectimed image, the second, as is seen 
from the sequel, — to a dialectical superstructure, having indirect reality. 

*Int, p 12.23 — 26. «That indeed is caused hy the apprehended mark of a 
(uniform) tie. And the lie consisting in ldentity-with-tbat and origination-from-that 
caimot he grasped in a particular as its object, it thus reposes on two TJmversals, 
And the one Unrrenml cannot reside in different places, times ana conditions 
Therefore it is the place of construction originating from a begumingless Force, it 
must he assumed that the sphere of inference is the externality of a (dialectically) 
constructed form or an objectmxed image (aKSwsyo),. « nuthS^starUpam. 

awa-vyavrtti^apria, anya.tyStrtU^iftham^^iyogi^edha-ecarSjpam. 
trmndafodtl^ Y ' ffermtf “°“ oflh * Tltp jP .S4<).6ff, 

U . & ~ Exirt ® Ilcc > 18 their essence, their asadhS- 
' fa . ?“ toad ® tmcU<m *<““ “> particular (ocafo&ana) in 

18 Only positive, since we cannot say » sometitiag 
is not ft, because this ctBomethuiEii 5s nofhmir imf mm n. - * - . ® 

1° myatayralMSsa = nfyata^Sn as in If b i n TO « 

HESS! 


20 
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sataons (of different origin), of different senses, should arise simulta- 
neously. 

(30. 12) Nor is it right to maintain that mental sensation, since 
it is not apprehended as existing separately, does not exist at all. (Its exi- 
stence is proved by the fact that)m the next moment something homoge- 
neous with it, vie., the image of the blue patch of colour, 8 is present 
to the mind. If there were (nothing mtermcdiateX no mental sentation, 
then the constructed image of the blue l * 3 patch, which immediately follows 
in its tiack, 9 could not anse. A mental construction can arise out of 
something homogeneous with it, out of something mental," not out 
of a quite heterogeneous simple reflex. 4 (30. 15). Just as when a patch 
of blue is apprehended 5 * (by the senses m the stream of thought 
called) Devadatta, the judgment® «this is blue» is produced (in the 
same person), not in the (different) stream called Ygjnadatta The 
diffeience between mental sensation 7 8 and the enduring phenomenon 
of a mental image 8 is not the same, (not so radical), as between the 
two streams of (passive) pure sensitivity and of the stream of a 
(spontaneous) mentality.® Indeed, both (the mental sensation and the 
mental image) do not represent (passive pure) sensitivity, both are 
called mental. 

(30. 17). Our reply to the upkoldeis of this theory is as follows 
You maintain that a mental construction 30 must anse out of something 
homogeneous with it, and you deduce from that the necessary existence 
of a mental (element, although unobservable directly) This deduction is 
unwarranted, because experience proves 33 that things can (also) onginate 
out of elements heterogeneous from them This can he established by 


l Mln-V&alpa, thus the perception of a definite colour is considered to lie » 
men tal construction by way of contrasting the blue with the non-blue, it is also a 
perceptual judgment «this is blues 

S tat-prstha-bhavi. 

3 manasalmano- 

* tndnya-vviianSt. 

s yrhitt. 

o niScayo 


1 mSnasa- vie. pratyalsa 

8 mano-vdalpa-santana. 

» mano-vilflana-santana, in the opinion of Jagnagarbha it m a ® altta " g ’ 
the opinion of Dharmottara it is a Isana. Instead of tathendnya blnnnatwt 
read yathendnya.. . Ultimatum na tatfia . . . 

JO vtlalpa 
u darfatiat 
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(18.6). Therefore the Universal is nothing but the Negation of 
the Correlative, 1 it is (therefore) ah internal 1 (mental construction, 
but related to external reality, since in our behaviour) we do not 
notice the difference, 9 it is quasi-included in external reality 4 and 
thus gives reality 4 to our (conceptual, or) inferential knowledge. (13. 7). 
Being thus indirectly connected with external reality, it has efficacy,* 
it becomes consistent experience. 7 Although it is an illusion of reality, 
it is nevertheless a source of right knowledge, m so far it belongs to 
a man who thinks (and acts) consistently. 8 

(13.9). Thus it is that the particular (as the ultimate reality) is 
not the object on which inference (or conception) is intent That 
sensation, on the other hand, is not intent on Umversals, has already 
been pointed out Nor is there any other source of knowledge (except 
these two, sensation and conception). Whatsoever (has a claim to 
be) a source of right cognition is included in these two, or, if it is 
not included m them, it fa not a source of right knowledge. Nor is 
there any other object of cognition different from the particular, 
the ultimately particular) and the Universal (there is no mfraj 
entity m the cognition of which) both sources of our knowledge could 
participate. 


thing Which abore p 12 27 was designated as myata-pratibhasa It 1* erident that 
myata u here used in the sense of .distinct*, myala-pratibhBsa = niyata bud- 

f- "** - *®?' not “ the *•"" "limited* tnyata = arthaa mdnyena r S 

«iya«rfa as in If b t, p 8 9 and 8 20, cp abore, p. SOS n 10 
1 anya-tyavrUt-rupam. 

2 abakyam 

oS“' Met?a -° 5ra ^ te * ™ do ° 0t ihuik ** 88 oow. is net an exter- 


s pracartayatt. 
a prapay at. 
i samSdalam gat 

theo^iTi^^ — ^ This 

"Therefore the (Mnd * *»■**' ▼.-*,» 18.6-8. 

non-external, being («*»■ 

Hon of the difference from ‘hrongh non-percep- 

and by being indirectly tied up t0W4rfs external; 
being consistent, aithongh ww 08 reaab tie external 

of right knowledge* “ "• * bein * Iocatea * *• cognlzer, a means 

20 * 
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wmld it be right to assume that the mentmumg of consciousness' 
the above aphorism of Dharmaklrti) refers to something 
mental, (not to pure sensitivity), since the point at issue l * * * * * 7 8 9 (in this 
passage) is whether pure passive sensitivity < (without any mental 
spontaneity) can guide our purposive actions,® and whether it can 
he reckoned as a source of right knowledge. (81. 10). Indeed, how is 
it possible to consider a simple passive reflex® to be a source of right 
•cognition? (0, yes!). It is (a source of right knowledge), if it accom- 
plishes its own function And its function is just the function of 
evoking a mental image of its own object. 7 

Consequently this (argument of JSSnagarbha and consorts) is 
negligible,® because a mental construction can be evoked from a hetero- 
geneous source, (from a simple reflex). 


III. 

The Nyaya-kamka of VScaspatimiSra on the 
theory of Mental Sensation 
(Reprint from the Pandit, p 120 7—120 17) 

(120 7). We (BuddhiBts ®) do not favour (the theory according to 
~whicfa) the Mind is a special organ 10 (of sense), an organ to he put on 
the same line as the organ of vision etc. 11 But we maintain (that the 
.Mind is a stream of thought, and m that stream) every preceding mo- 

l aamvtt 

8 manasam 

® cmtyatmt 

* -.ndnya-mjffanasya 

* vyaialmrena. 

* tndnya-vyllanasya. 

7 namsaye mkalpa-janoKatvam 

s jrot hmctt 

9 I. e , the TogSckra-SantrBnbka school, cp TStp , p 87. 1. The other HTna- 
y Uniats reckon 6 organs of sense, 5 oi the outer senses and one of the inner sense 
They also have a senes of 22 %ndnya», hot then these organs have quite a diffe- 
rent function, op Abh. Kola, I 48 The realists, NyJtya, Vaisejiba, Mjmibps&ha, 
and the Sankhyes characterize manas, the Mind, as a sixth organ. The MBdhya- 
mika-Bnddhista and the YedSntins, very characteristically, fall m line with the 
reahets According to W. Ruben, Die NyXyasUtras, An. 66, 66, the author of 
these sUtras did not regard manas as an mdnya, but according to the Bhasya, he 
admitted 5 outer and one inner sense, job as the other realists 

10 fttmctd tn dnyantaram cp TStp, p 97 28 ff. 

11 caksvrad tvai. 
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second moment of the external object, this second moment of the 
object being a product of its preceding, first, moment and the first 
moment, (as has been just mentioned), is the object grasped by pore 
sensation, (the object which has produced the simple reflex). 1 

(120. 15). And it is not true that there would be no blind and no 
deaf persons, (if they could perceive external objects by a reaction 
upon their inner sense). 1 The sense faculty," (the organs of the outer 
sense), are absent with them, hence they have no pure sensation, 4 (no 
simple reflex) produced upon the senses ' They, consequently, (will 
have no mental sensation, since) the latter is a product" of the for- 
mer. Nor can it be objected that (such a secondary mental flash) is not 
a sensation It is a sensation, because it is vivid, (it is not an abstract 
thought) 7 


l The compound mdrtyaja-mtaya . must bo analysed thus — rndnya- 
jasya (= mrmkdlpdkasyn) yomsayah (—stalalsanam), tatya yad cyflanam (mm- 
lalpalam), Intya (ntrei lalpalatya) yo vtsaya-Uanah (= smlalsanam ^=prathamn 
msaya-lsanah), tena yaj ianttam Ltanantaram (— rupa-Uanantaram = dntiyo 
msaya-lsanah), tasya gocaratvam, tasmat The np B hot is very simple, the second 
moment of cognition apprehends the second moment of the object But they are 
not contemporaneous, since the moment of the apprehended object precedes the 
moment of consciousness which apprehends it. 

a Cp. IT. b t, p 10 20 


"> tndrtya. 

* -vtjflSna. 
s taj-ja-. 

e Lit <t because there is no substrate*. 

v Lit, p. 120 7 — 17. «We do not favour (the thing) called the Mind as some 
other organ, the eye etc But we say that it is just the preceding (pure) conscious- 
ness, the substrate of the following one Just this, indeed, Is similar as sensation 
and immediate as non-soparated, it is called a homogeneously immediate cause. 
Here it is created (jamta) by another moment of colour (riJpa) having as its sub- 
strate (upadanena) the object-moment of that-sense-produced (tad-mirya^a), with 
whose sense-produced consciousness (vtjflana) as a homogeneous precedent it » 
working together, having as object the moment which is its own producer, a vivnuy 
shining cognition (of the man) whose sense-function is over, this is mortal sensa- 
tion it is not sense-produced, since it appears when the function of the latter » 
passed. An it has no object m the internal, (it is not intent upon internal &c»h 
because it ib intent (goeara) upon another moment, produced by the abje 
moment of the consciousness of the object of: to sense-p-odneed, (cpj tore* 
analysis of the compound) Nor is there absence of the blind and dea^beeB 
“ to circumstance (-^5) that they have no organs, (and) because ttonghn* 
having consciousness by it produced, a substrate slacking Norisitnon-sense-per- 
ception, smee it shineB vividly*. 



The theory of Mental Sensation. 


Preliminary. 

The genesis of sensation according to the Abiudharma can he represented thus 
(op. my Central Conception, p 64 ft), — 


1-t current 
the object 
(rnsaya) 

\ 

\ 


2-d current 
the organ of sense or 
nemos matter 
(uiifnga) 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


/ 


3-d current 
the blind 

(vyflSns = mncts) 

/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


— meeting point (traySnSm samtya- 
lah), sensation (sparfc) 


O — — feeling (redans) 


O — — linage (sanyflo). 

The moment of sensation (sporis) hoe 1) a homogeneona canse (coots malm- 
“ "“““““tM-o-protWa) in the preceding moment of the Mind, or of consdons- 
latent conscionsness, 2) a predominant canse (csots 
a f 1 , V zil -P tat H a ’J0), m the special sense-organ (tndnya), and 3) anohject- 
^ ”V, m a patch of colour for the sense of 4.on The 
ZmZ'Zl , 6 CMpen,bag *■«* * magined in early BaddlSn 
l ™ V fr*Stya. sam «t F SM as factions of 

OT “Operating faces (tamtlSra =tmbhSyalSnnah). 
because a canse nerer works alone (ns ImaS eiam Aasmat). The demeots are 

*5 t PPfal “ e donbgnonsly (mmntarLfpanna) as firnc- 
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§ 1. DfiEINmON. 

6 By a mental sensation (or non-sensuoas feeling) we understand a 
(peculiar) sensation of the picsence of an external object, a sensation 
following upon the sensation of the outer sense which itself evokes it; 
it appiehends the second moment of the object seized by the (outei) 
sense, and (it is also) characterized as excluding all constructive 
imagination and (hence) incapable of illusion. This is its defini- 
tion. The fact falling under this definition 1 is, (e g.), the mental 
feeling a of something blue evoked by the outer sense (of vision) when 
the latter contains the reflex 1 of a patch of blue colour. Incidentally 
the words of the definition «it is a sensation apprehending the second 
moment of the object seized by the onter sense which itself evokes it» 
do away with the query, whether (it is not a recollection, whether) it 
appiehends its own object, an object present to it, 4 or whether it is not 

G (already) a clear and distinct cognition 6 Indeed, oThe Language 
of Dialectics®)* says, «it is excluded that it apprehends the already 
appiehended, because it seizes the second moments. Since it is (also) 
defined as a moment oi consciousness immediately following the prece- 
ding moment (in the same sti cam of thought), it is distinguished from the 
dncct perception of the Mystic, (whose direct perception of the Absolute 
is also an intelligible intuition, but not at all homogeneous with the 
moment which piecedes the moment of illumination). In telling that 
mental sensation is produced by, (and follows on), the sensation of the 
outei sense, an objection urged (upon this theoiy) by non-Buddhists is 
answered, (the objection namely) that theie would be no blind and no 


of the momusteiy Lu-brang, a very celebrated sent of learning m Amdo (Eastern 
Tibet), and the author of an enormous amount of scholastic literature -Very mne 


studied in Mongolia and Tibet 
1 mtshan-gehi , 
a snon-hdetn yid-mnon 

3 snorsnan dban-miion ... . 

i lt really apprehends the moment of the object which immediately precea 
in bme-fhe moment of mental sensation, cp above table on p 312 

s bcad-Ses = pen teeJimnam jflSnam, the definition of clear and distin 
turn ,s given m the Blo-ngs, 2 On f 6M This tmd ofcognit.cn :s mentioned 
u one of the seven diflfeient kinds of mental processes [m-rtjrt 

- o Btog-ge-Rkdd = Tarkn-bboeS, a work by MabSpandita Bhiksu 

Moksakaragupta (Oord.er has GhSbnyakarngapta du grand «• WP 

^Sbar-nai-hbyan-gnas-kyi-spas-pa, it is incorporated^ Bstan 

bgynr, Mdo, vol. 112 (ze), the passage quoted is found f 380 . G (Narthang). 
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0 = savilalpaXam Jitanam = santanalamTniam — aihyavcaSyatma&am as la* 
rBppafmalam = anya-vyavrtiwiipam as onwmonatmalmn = n<rcfta?paAa^fi5na- 
utpannatraf praijialjam apt. 


In the saw following translations from the T 1 ppauT, from VScaspatimisra’a 
NySya-kanikn,an<l from JamyaE-ehadba’s Blo-rigs a vrad pmcture can he 
gathered of the controversies that raged in India and Tibet on this interesting 
problem of a gap between a simple redes and a constructed mental mage, a problem 
not yet solved by modem epistemology. 


IL 

Tie Nyaya-bindu-tikS-tippa?! on the Theory of 
Mental Sensation. 

(N b t-tippapl, ed B. B , pp. 29. 16—81.11). 

(29. 15). Farther, is it sure that as long as the outer sense faculty 1 
is engaged, the existence of a mental feeling (concerning the same 
object) is excluded? Answering this question (Dharmottara) 
says, «as long ns the sense of vision is engaged whatever (bat) of 
cognition (of the presence) of a patch of colonr (m our ken) we may 
have, necessarily depends on that sense (alone) »* 

(30. 1) The following question is then raised. Although two homo- 
geneous cognitions cannot exist at the same moment, (two heteroge- 
neous ones can). Therefore a sensation of the outer sense 3 may exist 
at the first moment (and continue to exist) in the second moment when 
a mental feelrng will (also) arise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
organ of vision will continue to he engaged? 4 To this (Dharmot- 
tara’s) answer is as follows. «(This is impossible, since) otherwise, 
says he, no such sensation as depends (exclusively) on the sense of 
vision would at all exist*,' > (i. e., there will he no pnre sensation, no 
ogether > ^ ^ alwa ys he a gem of mental 


*> ** ’*/• 

(30 3). What he means is this. If we assume that in the second 
moment (the outer sense, e. g.), the sense of vision, is engaged just as 
it is engaged m t he first moment, its function will also be the same, it 

1 calsvti 

> ssxr ki “ M: 

4 rySparacah ealeue u 
*Cp N.b t, p.10.21. 
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pure sensation (again)' arises, and so on, puie sensation and mental 
sensation (of the object) are alternately 1 * * 4 produced. This is, (they main- 
tain), the opinion of the' author of the AfamkSra, (i e, ofPrajM- 
kuragupta). 

i 5 2 . (Second theory). At first one moment of pure sensation arises. 

■ In the next moment there is a double sensation, a pure one and a 
mental one, it is the second moment- of (outer) sensation, together 
with the fiist moment- of (internal) mental feeling. They are conditioned 
by the immediately preceding moment-of consciousness, playing the part, 
of a causa matenalis, and the sense-faculty, playing the part of a causa 
effictens In accordance with these conditions, (both sensations) run 
simultaneously (making two parallel streams of sensation), beginning 
from the second moment of pure sensation up to the end (of the per- 
ceptual process). During it (we must distinguish) thiee elements, a 
double- element of sensation of the external object and one element 
of internal self-consciousness This three-partite sense-perception is 
advocated, '(they maintain), by the brahmin Sankarananda* 

>2 3 ( Thir d theory). Finally, Master Dharmottara maintains that 

(a mental sensation) necessarily arises just when pure sensation is at 
an end* 

i From among these thiee theories the first and the last, (says the 
author of the «Mine of Logie»), are wrong That one m the mid- 
dle is alone the nght one. It is there stated , 5 


l spd-mar, lit tt mixed up® 

s PramSna-vErtika-alamk&ra, a work by PrajnEkaragnpta nsnally 
quoted as Rgyan-khan-po = AlamkEropadhyEya The work contains a 
commentary on books XI— lYof Dharmaklrti's PrumEna-vartika and fills 
up the vole 89 and 100 of the Bstan-hgynr Hdo The author hved presumably 
in the IX th century aud initiated a new sohool m the inteipretation of Dimrma- 
kfrti’s philosophy 

Bram-xe Bde-byed-dgah-pa, author of an independent commentary on 
the PramEna-vartika of Dharmaklrti called PramBna-vSrtika-ttkE The 
urork was planned on a' very large scale and'hae been left unfimehed. The extent - 
part covers only the first hook of Dharmaklrti and fills up vols 10B ana 104 of 
the Betan^hgyur, Mdo The author was a Kashmir brahmin, he is usually 

quoted as the Great Brahmin'. Biam-*e chen-po . , , 

4 4 d ban-mnon-w rgyun-mihah-Uio-nar, rgytm usually means dotation, !ra 
here it is apparently used in the sense of no-duration oi dumtion of amomen 

It is just the opinion mentioned S b t,p. 11 1 bo 

* See no copy of the Bige-gter is available, th.s ^ a £ 

identified only in Kgyal-tshab’s commentary, where it is found f- 
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pudiates the argument adduced by J S5n a garbha 1 and others for 
the sake of establishing its existence, (viz., the argument that) mental 
constructions spring up 3 (from mental sensation which is something 
intermediate between pure sensation and conception). (He repudiates 
this argument) indirectly,’ (without mentioning it), simply by emphasi- 
zing 4 (that no direct proof is needed). 

(30.9). They, indeed, give the following explanation. Both the pure 
sensation and the mental one arise while the sense of vision is ope- 
rating. It is not nght to maintain that two sensations cannot exist at 
the same time, because two sensations of the same sense really can- 
not, but not two sensations of two different senses. It has been estab- 
lished (in the Abhidharma) that six (different sensations) can exist 
simultaneously. 8 Therefore (there is no impossibility that) two sen- 


l AcSrya JuSnagarbha Is tbe author of a short treatise Satya-draya- 
vibhanga-kSrika and its Vftti A block print of its Tibetnn translation, prin- 
ted at the monastery of Bde-chen-lhun-grub-glifl (Aga in Transbaikalia) is in 
myposession. There is in tbe Bstan-hgyur, Mdo v. 28, only a commentary on it, the 
Satya-dvaya-Tibhanga-panjikX, by Slntiraksita, Whether it is the some 
person as the celebrated ScSrya Bodhisattva is doubted by TarSnathu, cp. his 
text p. 189. TsoS-kha-pa denies it, cp Legs-bfcad-sfiiabo, f 70 b . 2. KSnkS 14 
(rnula f. 2, ntti f. 7) deals with causality in the usual M adhyamika style— a a manifold 
Ena is neither produced from a manifold, nor from a unity, nothing is produced from 
a unity, nor a unity from a manifold a. The vrtti explains, that if many causes did 
not produce many things, they would cease to be canses, since every cause, in order 
to be a cause, must produce something. The perception of colour, being produced by 
a double cause, the sense of vision and tbe intellect {tamanantara-pratyaya s=ma- 
«os), the result is also double, aa containing a sensntion and a conception On the 
other hand, the percept of a colour is a unity (dam vuSSnom) As a Sftdhyamika 
the author evidently rqecta the momentarines of being fatoOMia and stalalsana) 
he conditionally may admit tbe parallel run of sensation and thought. It seems that 
some of those logicians who were MSdhyamikas at heart admitted the possibility 
f a parallel simdtaueous run of sensation and thongbt, but not Hanbhadra. 

as'wdl°hn P ' taa pTe “ t0 mnc5i “atroversy m India and Tibet, 

Ta^as TmlSH l'*?* °” a!n ^5-shadba, translated below.In the 

* t StS* ” e T** ae &Bt toks by JfiSnagarhha or 
padavSt ’ “ bel ° W ’ P 30 ‘ l7 > “ 1118 w °«is 


. 4 avadkdranad eva 

anae suaultaneoudy! Thf ifca onL^s-wT*** 0IU ? ier of fflental can 

different sens s may be p^l to a. lV 18 se “ a *>“ 0 

KaiyXylksmtbat^ m^iLpl^ *• — - ** 
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-many mistakes and it contiadicts the- standpoint of Piamana- 
L 'v a r-t 1 k a, (although everyone pretends) to speak from this very stand- 
point (If it be objected that) this is not dear , 1 (that the PramSna- 
vSrtika is not explicit enough, we will answer that), (on the altei- 
nation N theory) the alternately arising sensations (of the ontei sense) 
will not be able to appiehend the object continually, just because the 
moments of the outer and the inner sense will be mixed up. And it is 
also impossible to admit (that there will be a continuous apprehension 
also on the alternation hypothesis), because it is stated m the Pra- 
mSna-vartika , 2 * «if a thing would be apprehended m turns, we 
’would not have the experience of its continuous contemplation ». 

(Moreover the contention) that the Alamkara favours the alter- 
nation theory cannot be correct, because (we know that) it assumes 
simultaneity of the sensations of the outer and mnei senses, (their pa- 
j rallel run). That this is leally so , 8 (follows out of the cucumstance that) 
this Master did admit in mental sensation a germ of constructive 
thought , 4 and he did not deem it a contradiction to admit the simul- 
taneous existence of pure sensation 5 * with constructive thought Indeed, 
3 he delivers himself as follows, «the element® «this» (of the judgment 
icthis is thatn) which arises in us with legard to something lying m 
our ken before we have lecogmzed 7 in it (an habitual object), we 
leckon as a mental sensation, since its (function) is to make the thing 
present to our senses a «' It is also true that Dharmottara has 
a quarrel “-with him (bn this pomt), as will be detailed later on 
1 If we compute the elements present in such sense-peiception (as 
ascubed to the author .of the Alamkara), we will leally find that 
they are three, (viz. an element of pure sensation or simple reflex, an 
element of mental feeling including some imagination, and the element 


1 ma-grub-na . _ . 

a jpr. vart , oh. m (on sense-perception), Ifirika 266, f 188 2 m the Aga- 

block-prmt 
a der-thal 

t rtog-pa gag = balpana toad- , 

s dban-mRon dus-su, lit , «that at the tune of sensation of the (outei) sense 

„ construction is produced d 

o lea^pa =jftSnam m the sense of idamta-jilanam 

Igom-las mdun-na gnas-pa-las =* abhpasat piag aiastWnat, this evident 7 
refers to anabhgasa-daSa-apannam jilanam, ep. TStp, p 8—9 
' 8 This quotation could not yet he identified 

» Cp N. h t, p. 11 1 and the Tipp translated here 
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positive and negative examples 1 Nor is the origination of a mental 
element possible as long as (the stream of consciousness) is engaged 
in a visnol reflex. Indeed, we never have experienced the simultaneous 
appearance of two simple reflexes, 9 two bore sensations, of the same 
patch of bine colour at once. This has never been witnessed. 

(31. IX Therefore a constructed image* can be called forth by a 
simple reflex 4 (or pure sensation), not withstanding it is heterogeneous. 
Consequently the production of a mental image does not prove the 
existence of a mental (element in the form of a mental sensation). 
(31. 2). Nor is it right to maintain that a simple reflex and a mental 
image* belong to two different streams of existence,® just as the two 
(personal) streams called Devadatta and Yajfiadatta are (If that were 
the case), it would make 7 the origination (of the mental image) from 
the quite heterogeneous simple reflex impossible. (31.4). Both (pheno- 
mena, the bare sensation and the constructed image), belong to the same 
stream of consciousness; we must therefore necessarily admit the (par- 
tially) heterogeneous origin of the mental image, because (Dharma- 
klrti), the author of the VSrtika, 8 has stated, 

«When the one, (the simple reflex), ib apprehended, (the other fea- 
will tares) also will apprehended, they he appear by the force of a 
conscious (germ), 9 and by the force of memory which has ist own 
function to achieve#. 

Here in the words «a conscious (germ)» just a simple reflex 10 is 
referred to, not something mental 11 (31. 8) And therefore if it is asked 
how can a constructed mental image, (a. a), something remembered, 
be called forth by a simple (passive) reflex, (we answer, that tills is 
possible), because heterogeneous origin (is also possible). (81. 9 ) Nor 


121,n > P™ example of the cognition of eometw 
refreshing which follows in the track of a sensation of white colour produced b™ 
piece of camphor, white colour and refreshment are heteropmona 7 

"wwlripotiipor 9 viKalpalatya. 

«-«*—*****» 

I few brf °? yem mn8 ‘ bB dl0 PP* d > «• after na sy«t inserted. 

f 168*. 8) has — don. 

JHT-irm, tha-^d r«4-tu , » U!Wn . (A . Vostrko^ ^”^^^' 
9 eamvit-samarihya . ' 

30 tndnya-mjmnarn eoo. 
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of these mathematics 1 is questionable You may, if you like to, reckon 
seven elements, it will even be more accurate. Beally it is so, 2 because on 
the side of the object there are five elements, (its five sensible quali- 
ties), with the element of sensation and the element of attention,' 
>.2 this will really make seven elements (Rgyal-tshab) in his Com- 
mentary upon the nMine of Logic" says, 4 « if we leckon the ele- 
ments in the object, they will be five, and if we add the elements of 
sense and of the Intellect, it will make seven». And (Khai-dub) 
m his nElucidation of the Seven Treatises" also says,' 
«there is no great utility m computing how many elements there are 
m this genesis (of mental sensation), thciefore there can he no preci- 
sion in the work of computing them» 
i. 4 And fnrihei It is a very great mistake to imagine that in the 
stream of thought which constitutes the ordinary man,® at the time 
when his sensitivity is engaged m apprehending an external patch of 
colour, there is (simultaneously with it) an intelligible feeling clearly 
appiehcndmg this same patch. Tins is m glaring contradiction with 
all the passages of the Seven Treatises and their commentaries 
where the definition of mental sensation is taught. Not enough of that, 
it is directly denied in passages like the following ones, 

>.5 I. ((Alltlioug heterogeneous (sensations) may arise simultaneously, 
but one of them will be (always) predominant in clarity. It will then 
weaken the force of the others and will not allow any other to appear 
ovei the thieshold of consciousness" 7 


i rtst-dgos-po 


* MC/ IflUl , . « 

a yid-hyed — manasikara, here mental sensation (manasa-pratyahsa) is simpij 
called attention, -which is one of the etiia-maM-WiSmika-dharmas 

4 Kigs-gter-dar-tlhi f 01*. 6. 

5 Op cit , f 124“ 2 

0 pi thag-jana The holy man (Srya) is oiedited with exceptional intuition. 

1 P'r. vlirt , in eh., ISrila 621, f. 2S0‘. 6 of the Aga block-pnnt Only the 
'first part of the ISWIcf is quoted hy J nm-j ail, the second part is, 


nus-pa fiams-par byas-pai-phyir. . 1 

' lun-gehiAas gthan hbyttB-toa mm 
The term l-m-gzJn=51aya in this place has given rise to a greet ^ealofM?' 
troveray among Tibetan commentators The majority are not molined 
as meaning Staya-vijitSiia in the sense in which that term is nsed *y Asa « 

|r ; . aB jmoirinc the dootnne of a <(store-house-conscionsness» 

5. £ i tl» S'™ 8 4116 "JT "l 

S3* am. « i— . -r*— 
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contradiction -with all the passages where the definition of mental sen- 
sation is taught), is quite light, because (this theory) contradicts all 
the characteristics of that (mental sensation), viz, 1) that (mental 
sensation) is called forth by the sensation (of the outer sense), 2) that 
it apprehends the second moment of the object which has been (in the 
preceding moment) cognized by the outer sense, etc. With all these 
characteristics the theory of the simultaneous presence of two different 
(currents of) sensation is m contradiction This is quite clear. 

And farther. You, (Saskya-p an (lit a) maintain that from the 
standpomt of the Brahmin (Sankar Snanda) there is at first a 
moment of sensation by the outer sense and, after it, a double sensa- 
tion arises, an outer one and a mental, inner one. (And you also main- 
tain) that, accoidmg to his standpoint, sensation always necessarily con- 
sists of three elements. This is not right, because (the supposed theory of 
the Great Brahmin) requnes us to admit that there is a double 
innri of sensation, the one consists of two elements, the othei indudes 
three. It is really so, 1 because the one kind of sensation, (the first moment) 
which 8 must he characterized as consisting (only) of two elements, 
is endowed by you with -three paits That the fiist cucumstance is 
right, 8 (viz. that the fiist) moment (is dipartite), must be admitted, 
because in the first (moment), when the single moment of sensation 
(by the outei sense) is produced, it consists only of two elements. It 
is really so, 4 since at that tune there is no other sensation than I) this 
sensation (of the outer sense) and 2) self-consciousness If you do not 
admit that,® (and insist that sensation is always three-partite), then 
you will have to assume the double sensation, (outer and menta , 
already) m this (first) moment, and many other incongruities will ensue, 
(you will be obliged to admit the collapse of the whole theorj). 

§ 6. YEvDIOATION op Dhabmottajia’S theory. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the view of the great scholar D ha r- 
mottara is the only right one. He has the proper view of the genesis 

of intelligible sensation as established (by Dharmaknti) m ■ 


sf a here also points to the first part of a dilemma irliid. ”> tlc 
sequel wJl be alloded to by tbe words dan-po grub-tie. 
s dan-po grub-tie 
* der thal. 
r > m a grub na 
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1*2 or absent. We read 1 in the "Elucidation of the Seven 
Treatises!) (by Khai-dub), — 

«It does not matter much for the continuity of puie sensation, 
(without any participation of mind or attention), and for its discon- 
tinuity, whether all causes (and conditions) producing it are completely 
present or not, but it .is not indiiTeient whether some countei-actmg 
agency has appeared or not, because as long as there is nothing to 
" stop the run of (the moments of) pure sensation, it will go on endu- 
ring without interruption, and lie entrance-door for intelligible sen- 
sation _wdl be dosed". 

l* s Mental sensation appears for not more than a single moment, 
because if it were a lasting phenomenon (it would appiehend a distinct 
image m a perceptual judgment), and we would have dear and distinct 
cognitions produced straight off by the force of a simple reflex, (we 
never would have illusions), and the constructed judgment "this is not 
nght» would never arise . 2 This is quite light, (i e., it is quite right 
that, if mental, dnect sensation could last more than a single moment, 
an error would be impossible, since truth would arise automatically). 
Therefore, since the matter is quite transcendental , 8 (the existence of 
this moment of mental sensation) is assumed (moie or less) dogmati- 
cally . 4 We read m the ((Commentary upon the Short Treatise 5 " (by 
Dhaiinottara), "This mental sensation is merely a postulate of 
our system. There are no facts which could establish its existence 
P .6 (directly)... And (Rgyal-tshab) in his « Commentary upon the 
i Short Treatise of Logic 6 " deliveis himself as follows, "Now, th 


s Lit , "Mental sensation does not appear after one moment, Im M* 
turn lrgyun = santana) did appear, certainty [iies-pa=micaya) would 
the force of a simple reflex {myon-ba = anubhava = praltbhnsa) an ^ 

toon ( sgro-lidogs^aropa ) "this u not rights wonld not be produced* p . 
makliti’a words quoted AneMntnjaya-pataka, p 
' lasyaeid mScayalam , tad yad apt gfhnSU tan na micaytna, Urn tarlntat-f 

bhasena 

* itn-tu-lKog-ligyu i Hthad- 

i The HyBya-bmdu-tlkS is evidently quoted undei 1316 n0 ^ „ 6 3 _ 

Idau-chuS-nu "The Small Commentary*, since the passage is found P 
H of our i of its Tib. translate (B. B TO). The M ■ J— 
would thon he the same author’s comment, Barnaul, on Pi am. 

s lun-gt tsTiadrmas—agama-pramansna n , 0 v. a .- g .ng«' 

CRigs-thigs-dar-Hk. The full tide of this work is -Tshad-ma S 

thigs kyi hgrel-ba legs-hsad-snin-poi gter, the passage is found f. 
of the hlo'ck-pnnt of the La-brang monastery. 
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deaf persons, if they could perceive external objects by a mental sensa- 
tion. 1 The (same) "Language of Dialectics » has it, "Since it is said that 28 \s 
it is a intellectual fact, (but) produced by sense-cognition. . . » beginning 
■with this passage up to the words — «. . by telling that it is exclusi- 
vely produced by a homogeneous preceding moment, the confusion of an 
(ordinary) mental feeling with the intuition of the Buddhist Saint 
(the Mystic), is excluded*". Thus it is that the fact of being a mental 
sensation is necessarily subordmated to the fact of being produced by 
a sensation of the outer sense. This is (also confirmed) by the "Lan- 
guage of Dialectics", where it is said that «mental sensation is pro- 
duced immediately after the sensation of the outer sense *». 

§ 2 The varieties or mental sbksatiok 

There are five vaneties of mental sensation, viz, mental sensation skM 
giaspmg colour (and lines), mental sensation grasping sounds, olfactory 
mental sensation, flavorous mental sensation and tactile mental sen- 
sation. 


.§ 3. The pecoliaeitt of the genesis of mew'pst. sensation. 
Three theories. 


The (author) of the ><Mine of Logic»* (Saskya-paijdita) 28*>.i 
and his followers maintain that (there are three different sola- ~ 
tions of this problem, viz ) — 

1. (First theory). At first one moment of pure sensation, (a simple 
leflex pioduced by a stimulus sent out by the object) arises. Aftgr it 
one moment of mental sensation is produced. After it, one moment of 


1 Cp. N. b t., p 10 20. 

= Ibid., f 380 1 . 6 ~ 881*. 1. 


, an abnd S ement passage _raS^,y,,l- 5 „ ls 

d'-m a -1ha S llmn-^cd^a-can-gyi dban-poi fa-pa mtshanz-pa^Z- ihagw 
rlycn-yyii bslycd-pa yxi-yyi rnam-pnr-Ses-pai zhes pao, ibid 3 * 

* Rigs-gter = Kylya-mdtii, a concise treatise m mnemonic verses bv Sa- 
shya-pandita Hnn-dgah-rgyal-mtshan, held in liigh esteem by tbeTibe- 
" ° r,g,D eiposmon of ® n ddhist Epistemology. Copies of the Lhasa 
RofjTA t ”° “ aTailabIe at but a commen tan- hr 

taS/nso* iom'J , f T d - 'V 6b JIaS As Petr Tic antbor ®vcd m the Silken- 
nry (I 82 1251) A- D, mthe celebrated S a- sky a monastery sontb-eiwt A f 
He is also tbe fonndor of a seet which had nftnv ttltanas •«. J s_ *** 


** - *-T or tnrued 

trailition his work was originally written in Sanscrit. ® P According to 


81 *- 
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«Both the alternation (theory 'of Pi ajnakaragupta), and the . 
substitution (theory ofDharmottara) contain contradictions ». . 

(Such'is the view of Saskya-p audita and lus'followeis) 

§ 4. Examination of the tkeoet asoeibed to ’ " 

Phajnaxaragtjpta. 

Now, it is wrong to impute to (the author) .of the Alamkarn, 29“ 4 
(Pi ajfiakaragupta), the alternation theory. Not in a single Tibe- 
tan translation of the commentary and sub-commentary on this work 
can it be found. 

(Khai-dub) 1 m his «Elucidation of the seven Trear 
tises» says, dThat the author of the Alamkai a favoured the altei- 
nation theory, (according to which the moments of pure and of mental 
sensation follow one another in turns), this is founded exclusively upon 
a tradition current among scholars. Not in a single work, as far as 
they are translated m Tibetan, doeB it appear, neither m the text of 
the AlamkSra itself nor m the literature following it». 

And (Rgyal-tshab) in his Comment 'upon the «Mme of 29“ o 
Logic » s says, "the alternation theoiy is not to be found in the trans- 
lations of the AlamkSra existing at presents It seems that the 
alternation theory is a great mystification,® because it is pregnant of ' 


foil title of this commentary is Tghad-ma-rigg-gter-gyi rnam-bsad legg- 
par-bsad-pai aiiH-po, bnt it » algo known under the abridged title of Rigs- 
gter-dnr-tlk; we read there — Ayjian-gjn bihei^am ejid-ma-dan-m Chos- 

mchog-gis behed-pat rgyun-gyi mOtah-mar gcig-JJw-nar slyc-ba gilts-la-la-yaR 

gmH-byal yod^ar that, oto The°wordg marked by o wdl make np°together the 
verse quoted 


nnon 1 ^ » S ' 8r . nb ’ V** 1 ° f Tson-kha-pa, foe work quoted ig a commentary 

■ STbtan^l *TT* ° f DtaraatIrti - *s «« title ig Tshnd-ma- 

♦he hin i- . 8raa yid-kyi mun-ael, the passage is found onf. 1I7» 4 of 
Tg„s ll P ^- B “ th6 A ® a —7. Bde chen-lhnn-grnb-ghS 
celebmtAfi W19 )i the founder of the now dominant gect, bad three 

gilb lSM-lfssi Js l a Sb s b ^ tJ - tshal} > 1364-1462), Khai-dnb (M^ s . 
m the flrrt D«la“ xn 4 h. ^Se^atm-gral., 1891-1474) The latter 

» 91* 6 (Aga) 

8 tha-chad 
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- gnis-pa de-la dbye-ba-na gzugs-hdzm yid-mnon, sgra-(28k4> 
Mzm yid-mnon, dri-bdzin yid-mnon, ro-kdzin-yid-mpon, reg-bya-hdan- 
pai-yid-mnon dan IBa yod. 

gsnm-pa. skye-tsliul-la Rigs-gter qes-hbrans-dan-bcas-pa na re, 
dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28k 5) gag skye, de es-su yid-mnon 
skad-cig-ma gcig skye, de rjes dban-mnon skad-ag ma gag skye-ba- 
-sogs dban-yid spel-mai-skje-ba Rgyan-mkkan-poi lugs-sn byas- 
pa dan. yan dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28k 6) gag skye, dei 
rjes des de-ma-thag-rkycn dan dban-pos bdag-rkyen byas-nas, dban- 
-mnon skad-cig-ma gms-pa dan yid-m5on skad-ag dan-po gnis, rkyen, 
mtshuns-pas skycd la, dbaii mnon skad-ag gfiis-pa-(29» l)-nas mfhar 
ligags-pai-bai dus-mnam yin-pa, hdi-la pbyir-ltai mnon-sum gnis dan, 
nan-ltai ran-rig-gi hgros-gcig dan gsum ste mnon-snm hgios gsmn-po 
hdi bram-ze (29 a 2) B d e-bye d-d gah-ba-am §nm-akara-nan- 
dai Ings-su byas-pa. yan dbaii-mnon-gyi rgyun mthak kho-nar skye- 
ba slob-dpon Chos-mcliog-gi lugs gsum gyi -sna-phyi gnis mi- 
lithad-la, bar-ma lithad zer-te Ri gs-gter-Ias (29». 3), 

spel-ma dan m rgyun-gyi mthah 

gnis-lra-la yan gnod-byed-yod, ' , 


ces-so. 


R g y an - gyi lugs spel-mar hdod-pa mi-btbad-par-tbal, de Rgy an- 
gyi hgrel-pa hgrel-bSad bod-du hgyur-ba gcig-las-kyan mi hbyun- 
(29a. 4)-pai-pliyir^te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-Ias, dban-yid 
spel-nas skye-bar Rgyan-mkhan-pos bzhed-do, zhes mkhas-pa- 
rnams la grags-pa tsam-du zad-kyi, bod-du hgyur-bai Rgy an qes- 
hbrans-dan-bcas-pai gzbim-(29». 5)-lugs gan-na-an mi gsal-lo, zhes dan, 
Rigs-gter-dar-tik-las kyan, spel-mar skye-ba da-lta hgynr-bai 
Eg yan- gyi hgrel-pa-na mi snan-no, zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. spel-mar 
skye-ba tha-chad ym-par-thal, gnod-byed man-(29*. 6)-la, Rnam- 
hguel lugs-las phyir fegyur kyan, de lugs-sfl smra-bai-pbyir, ma 
grub-na, dban-mnon nm-gyis skye thse-bar-ma-chad^par ynl mi hdzrn- 
par thal, dban-yid skad-cig-ma spel-ma dei phyir. hdod-mi-nns-te 
Rnam-hglel-^Qb i)-las, 

1 iun-gyis bdzm-na de myon-ba, 


- rnam-chad med-par snan mi-hgyur, 

zhes gsuns-pai-pbyir. des-na R'gyan-gyi lug! s-la dban-yid sp« 
Sod-pa mi-Mbad-pai-tbal, Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dban-mnon yidcnnon 
-dus-( 2 P 9 k 2 >mnam-pa bzhed-pai-phyir. der thal, slob-dpon des yi 
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of self-consciousness) (However) this theory (of the author) of the - 
Ala mli Sr a cannot be accepted (as a correct account of the part) of 
the senses (in perception), because, as a consequence 1 of it, we will be 
obliged to admit the presence of (a germ) of constructive imagination 
in duect cognition,® (i.e, m a simple reflex), whereas (our best autho- ’ 
nties), the Sfitra® and the Vartika, establish that sensation, (i.e., the 
part of the senses in cognition, or the simple reflex) does not contain 
any mental construction. This and other objections (can be mnifo 
against this theory). However, from the stand-point of the Extreme' 
Relativists, (the PrSsangika-Hadhyamikas), it will be 
quite acceptable® 

§ 5. EXAMINATION OP THE THEORY ASCRIBED TO 

Sankarakanda. 

Further, it is not true that the (Great) Brahmin favoured the 20 1 
theory imputed to him (by Saskya-pandita), because neither the 
translation of his works nor the authorities of the Holy Land 5 point 
to it as favoured by him. It is a Imre affirmation (on his part). (Khai- 
dub) mins "Elucidation of the Seven Treatises# says,' 5 
«It is a mere tradition among the ancient (teachers) that the Great 
Brahmin favoured such a view Not in any of the Tibetan translations 
of his works is the source (of this mistake) to be found#. Moreover, yon 29* 
(Saskya-pandita) assume that this (sensuous part of cognition 
winch yon imagine as having been analyzed by Sankar&nanda) 
necessarily always contains three elements » IVe object that the precision 


1 ttial-ta dan. 


S6t “ * th6 onter seD!e “ and self-coasciousms 


real,st10 aflJmUgeWimagaatjo 

™ tbem *oMow-wiarLrm every eease-cognition, cp. Abb. Sofia L V 
The Msdhyaaukae voold probably fall the Ibat * 

4 m T Zt ' rrfn8 t0 Dl « oiI « a ’ s Fromtoa-eamuecaya. 

S-pToS&rS^,^ ' ap.”T^rTna°p 


I 
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zlies-(30a. 6)-sogs du-ma dan dnos-su hgal-baa-phyir. daS-po grub-ste, 
dban-poi rgyu byas-pa-dan, dban-nmon-gyi bzun don skad cig gnis-pa 
bzim-bar bsad-pai rgyu-mtshan thama-cad dan hgal-bai-phyir Sm-ta 
rtogs ala. . - 


(3 Ob. 1 ) gzhan-yan. Bram-zei lugs-la khyod-kyis dan-por dban- 
mnon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na dan, de rjes dban-nmon dan yid-mnon 
gnis skye-bar hdod-pa dan, dei lugs-la mnon-sum hgros gsum-pa-kko- 
nar byed-pa nn-(30b. 2 )-hthad-par-thal, de-ltar-na mnon-sum hgros- 
gnis-pa dan hgios-gsum-pa gSis-kar hdod dgos-pai-phyir. der thal, 
mnon-sum hgros gSis-pa gag dgoa-pa gan zhig-hgros gaum-pa khyod- 
kyis' khas-blans-(30b. 3)-zin-pai-phyir. dan-po grub-ste, dan-por dban- 
mnon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na skye-dus mnon-sum hgros g£i»-pa ym- 
pai-phyir, der thal, de dus dban-mnon dan ran-rig gfiis-las mnon-sum 
gzhan med-pai-phyir. (30b. 4 ) ma grub na, mnon-sum hgros gSis-par 
dei-tshe hgyur-ro sogs skyon-du-ma hphen Ses-par bya. 

des-na ran-lugs-la Sde-bdun-gyi yid-mnon skye-tshul pan-chen 
Chos-mchog-ltar dban-mnon-gyi rgyun-mthar skye-ba ym-te; de 
skye-(30b. 6)-pa gan-zhig, dban-mnon skad-cig gSis-pa phan-ckad 
yid-mnon yin-pa-dan, spel-mor skye-ba dan, rtog-bral-gyi mnon-sum , 
hgros-gsum-du skye-ba-dan, mnon-sum rtog-bcas Bgyan Ita-bu- - 
-mams mi-hthad-par bsgrubs zin-pai-(30b. 6)-phyir. rtags-phyi-ma-mams 
sla, dan-po grub-ste, yid-dban-gis bdag-rkyen byas-pai gzhan-ng 
mnon-sum mi bzhed-pai-phyir-te; M do-las, 

gzugs -Ses-pa-ni mam-gnia te, 
mig dan yid-la brten-pa-o, 


zhes dan Tshad-mar(31a l)-knn~btus-Ias, yid kyan don dan, 1 
zhes gsuns-pai-phyir, dban-mnon dus-su yid-mnon mi-skye-la, de rdzogs 
j-jes de-ma-thag-tu skye-ste, de-dag-gi dus-su dban-mnon skye-bai rgyu- ^ 
tshogs.tslia5-ma-(3 1 a. 2>tshan mtshuns kyan hgal-rkyen yod-meddban- 
-gis yin-pal-phyir-te Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-se 1-las, kdi rgyun 
dan rgyun ma rdzogs gon la rgyu-tshogs thsan-ma-thsan mtshuns-kyan, 
Wni rkyen yod med mi-mtshuns te, rgyun ma-(3la.3)-rdzogs gon-du 
■dban-ies bar-mar.chad-par hbyun-bas, yid-mnon skye-bai sgo bkag- 
■pai-phyir-ro, ^hes gsuns-pai-phyir yid-mnon skad-eig-ma gag-las mi- 
skye-ste, rgyun skye-na myonnstebs-kyis nes-par hgyur-bas, mi-htna - 
(3la 4)-do, zhes sgro-hdogs mi-byed-pai-phyii. kbyab-ste, des-na e 
Sm-ta lkog-gyur ym-pas Iun-gi.tshad-mas grub-pai-phyir-te. H thaa- 
1 d a n - c h u 5 - 5 u - las, yid-kyi mnon-sum de-ni grub-pai-mthah-ki 
gjags-pa tsam ym-kyi, hdi gruh-par-(3la 5 )-byed-pai tshad-ma-m yod- 
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2. nYThen consciousness is engaged in cognizing one object, it is 
incapable of cognizing (at the same time) another one», etc. etc. 1 

The first® (circumstance, me., the circumstance that the theory of so", 
the simultaneous presence of two different sensations is m glaring 

the passage as meaning a there is thus (in that moment) no other consciousness than 
mental sensations It seems however possible to sssign to Slay a here the meaning 
of consciousness in general withont referring it to a special theory As a matter of 
feet the Pramana-vSrtika never mentions the alaya-iyttana doctrine and there 
is evidence enough to maintain that Dharmakirti rejected it as a Soul in disguise. 
Jam-yan-shadpa says, Phar-phyin-mthah-dpyod, vol flo (rnnm-rdzogs), 

1 61 ^ — 62 *3 (Aga) — yan Iha-eig, Inn-gzhn sten-du tshogs-irvg hlhor-lcas-pa 
gag-pa-la hiod-pa tm-ftf had-par-thal, tlabs-hdir Inn-rhi mi hdod-pai-phyir. 
hgrel-ehen-du, lan-gSegs-tyi lun, rnam-par-thar-pa (read Ses-pa) .bryad-iltd don 
riles draffs Isam ma-giogs hun-zhi dan ilon-yid-lyi bBad-pa med-pai-pJiyir. Ihyab- 
sfe. Hphags-Se5 do5 sde-bdan. etabs-m kun-ritt hiod-pa ■mun-mdoTi ym-pai- 
phyir. Zhi-htshos lyari, dbu-ma-rgyan dan ran-kgiel las, de dag-git ni gan 
sna-phyi med-par seme-gtlis hbyuR-ba hdt-ni gnats med-do nas, l«B dan hgal-ba 
bzlog dlao, ches dan , rnam-hgrd-las, rtog-gflu ctg-ear mthon-ba vied, ces giuns-pat 
Pbyir. sde-bdun-rgyan-las, sde-bdm-gyi slabs- tu hm-gzht Uas-lcn-par hdod-pa 
de-dag- ni raff-fltd ma-ng-pa < dams Ion ehes-so. This means— Farther, some main-' 
tain, that it is wrong to hold that all six lands of consciousness with the accompa- 
nying mental phenomena {citta-caitta) are locked up in a store-house-conscious- 
nes, because in this case, (i e from the standpoint of the Svatantrikas) the 
<t store-house* doctrine is not accepted With the exception of the Lanknvatara- 
sutra and some purely metaphorical (draffs = nejrya) expressions neither the 
c store honsen nor the Uata-manas are ever, mentioned This is right, because * 
toth Arya (Vimuktasena) and Haribhadra, and also (Dharmakirtl) in hfs 
Seven Treatises hold that the theory of a o stored consciousness is an arrow 
shot into darkness. Moreover, §3ntiraksita in his Madhy amikal nmkSr a.with 
his own comment, says, «a double sensation (yems-gtiis) which appears (at once) 
Without succession from two (different sources dc-dag-gis) cannot exist*, and he 
continues up to the passage «it is difficult to deny that this runs against Scnp- 
toe* And again Pram3na.v3rtika says «two ideas (IdlpanS-duiyam^tog- 
«*<• simultaneously*. eThe ornament of the Seven Treatises* 

{by Gendnndub) says, a those who maintain that in the system of theSeven Trea- 

° d0Ctan * U adm5tt6d *» blind men (living) , n the 
m an ° f 5?^ °T n lgnoranceI)> _ Th e passage quoted from SSntiraksUa’s 

ssffsssMKi - «• 

™ •.-CSZCZXg S2£S£~*~~*r. 
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Seven Treatises, (viz,, that mental sensation) arises immediately 
afterpure sensation, when the run of (pnre sensation) has vanished. (Pure 
sensation is one moment). This is (the only plausible way to lealize) its 
procedure, 1 since (all other attemps to describe it) are- proved to lack 
logical consistency, viz., 1) the theory according to which mental sen- 
sation continues to exist after the moment following on pure sensa- 
tion, 9 2) the alternation theory, 3) the theory that pure sensation con- 
sists of three elements, 4) the theory of the Alamksra, that(eyeiy) 
sensation includes (a germ) of constructive imagination. These last, 
four theories evidently have (no great importance), authoritative 3 , 
is only the fiist one, (that one of D har mo ttar a), because that 
cognition of an external object, where the predominant part* is played - 
by the intellect, is not reckoned as sense-perception, (i. e , it is not a 
sensation). Indeed, the (Abhidharma)-stttra says, "the appre- so b 6 
hension of colour (and lines) is double, as conditioned by the sense (of «. 
sight), and as conditioned by the intellect**), and the Pramana- 
samuccay a° (confirms this) in stating that the intellect also when 
it apprehends an object (in a mental sensation, does not possess the 
character of constructive imagination) Thus, in the moment of pure 
sensation (by the outer sense), intelligible sensation is not yet present, 
hut when the first has vanished, the second immediately arises. It is 
immaterial whether at the tune of both these sensations the totality 
of causes producing the pure sensation is complete or not, because, 

- (albeit they he complete), the change is produced by the efficiency of 
a conflicting factor (the intellect, or attention), which may be present 

l The construction of this sentence Is worthy to be noticed, gan-zhtg here else 
points to the first part of a dilemma of five parts, it will be m the sequel indicated 
by the words daii-po gntb-sfe Lit «.. because jnst such is its genesis on the one 
hand (de slye-ba gait chig) and because (on the other hand) the existence of men- 
tal sensation after the second moment of (outer) sensation, and the altorn&te origin, 

an ® ar « proved to be wrong. The last arguments are easy (to understand as 

wrong) The first is rights. _ „ , 

a Mental sensation lasts only one moment, the moment of aroused attention, 
and this moment is the moment following the outer sensation, its continuation is 
constructive imagination, the real function of the intellect 

3 grub-ite 

* dban-rlyen — adhtpah-pratyaya 

3 According to the Abhidharma sensation [sparfa) arises at the meeting 
point of three things, the object, the sense-organ and consciousness (sc. baTC con- 
sciousness -uyilana) The next step is a feeling and a distinct cognition (udma- ' 
samjHa). 

8 Cp. 3?r samneo , 1, 6 
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other one remembers it How is this possible? In this case things , 
experienced by Devadatta’s consciousness would be remembeied by 
the consciousness of Yajfiadatta, 

(Sauti antika). No 1 because there is no connection between them. 
They are not mutually related as cause and effect, as is the case bet- 
ween moments belonging to the same stream of thought Indeed we 
do not at all maintain that one consciousness perceives and another 
one remembers. (The stream of thought is the some). On a previous 
occasion 1 we have explained the manner in which a complete change 
is gradually talcing place in a chain of consecutive moments. Thus it is 
that a consciousness which did perceive an object formerly, is (gradu- 
ally) producing a consciousness winch lemembers it now What fault 
Can yon find with this aigument? 

As to recognition it is simply the consequence of a recollection, 
(and requires no fmthci explanation). 

(Yatsiputuija) If there is no Soul, who is it that remembers? 
(Sautrantika). What is the meaning of the word «to remember*? 
(YatsipuU lya). It means to grasp an object by memory. - 
(Sautrantika). Is this « grasping by memory» something diffeient 
from memory? 

(Yatsiputnya). It is an agent who acts through memory. 

(Sautt antika). The agency by which memory is produced we have 
just explained The cause producive of a recollection is a suitable state 

of mind (and nothing else)! - 

(VatsHputriya). But when (ra comomn life) we are using the expres- 
sion nCaitra remembers« what does it mean? 

(Sautrantika) In the cuirent (of phenomena), which is designated by , 
the name Caitra a recollection appears. We notice the fact and express 

it. It is no morel ' ' , ,, . „ 

(Yatsiputnya). But if there is no Soul, whose is the recollection, 

(whom does it belong to)? - „ 

' (Sautt antVca). What is here the meaning of the Genitive « whose* 
(Yatsiputnya). It denotes propnetorship. 
iSautt antika). Is it the same as when somebody enquires, of wna 


-objects who is the propnetor? 
(Yatsiputnya). It is just 


when we say «Caitia is the owner 


of a cow». 



What does it mean to he lie owner of a cow? 


lAbh Ko5a, II 36. c 
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Trat a case of cognition of external objects, and it is maintained 1 that si k 8 
every cognition is also self-cognition (of whatsoever may he found in it). 

If (the argument) is admitted. 5 we will have the absurd consequence 3 
that (every ordinary man) must be a Saint!* They have accepted it! 

AH other points are easy to understand. si’' 4 


V 

The text of the translated part of the Bio-rigs 

Tsn-gol block-pnnt, Blo-ngs, f 2S' 3 — SI 1 5. 

gfiis-pa, yid-(kyi) mfion-(sum) ia mtshan-nid, dbye-ba, skye-tshul- 
gsnm. dan-po ni. rafi-hdren-byed-kyi dban-mnon-las bynfi zhin, dei 
bzun-don skad-cig gfiis-pa hdzin-pai. rau-nid rtog-bral ma Ukhrnl-bai 
cka-nas bzhag-pai gzhan-ng mnon-sum-de (2S». 5) dei mtsban-fiid. 
Sfior snoii dban-mnon-gyis drafis-pai snon-hdzin yid-mnon lta-bu dei 
mishan gzlii. dei mtsban-fiid-kyi znr-du rau-luheu-byed-kyi dban-mnon- 
gyi bzun-ynl skad-cig gfiis-pa hdzin zhes smos-pas (28».6) ran yni da- 
ltar-ba hdzin nam sfiam-pa dan, de bcad-ses yin narn sfiam-poi log-rtog 
sel-te, Btog-ge-skad - las, skad-cig gfiis-pa hdzin-pai-phyir bzuh- 
zin-pa hdzm-pa-rhd bsal-io, zhes gsuns-pai-pbyir. (286. 1) mtshuns-pa 
de-ma-thag smos-pas rnal-hbyor muon-sum bsal-zhifi. dbafi-poi mnon- 
sum-las byufi zbes-pas pbyi-rol-pas lofi-ba dan lion-pa-sogs med-par 
thal-bai log-rtog bsal te. Btog-gei-sk ad-las. dbafi-(2S6.2)-pai 
ses-pa-las skyes-pai yid yin-pas, zhes-pa-nas, mtsbuns-pa-de-ma-thag- 
-pai rkyen-gyi khyad-par-gyis kyan rnal-hbyor-pai ses-pa yid-kyi nroon- 
sum-ind-dn thal-ba bsal-te zhes-pai bar gsuns-pai-phyir. des-(2S>>. 3V 
-na yid-nmon yin-na dban-mnon-gyi rjes-su bynn-bas khyab-ste, Btog- 
gei-skad-las, dban-mnon Ijdas-ma-thag-tu yid mnon skye-bao. zhes 
gsuns-pai-phyir. 


6ecanse it is (nothing but) bis knowledge of the external world (Slk 1). This 
concomitance (they) admit If they admit (the argument), it will follow that {the 

onhaary man) B a Stint, since they bare accepted it Tee remaining is case to 
<nvIerstaniS» 

* rty’ib-jn.Unt s Mod-ra. 5 t!. a ! =prrsarfa. 

to order to hare a direct intuithn of the irreality of the phenomenal world 
atm e. the ron-exisleuee of an Ego, an educated man must hr.Te undergone a long 
centre cf philosophic studies and after that practice concentrated meditation. If 
nomination cooes, he will contemplate the absolute Vxth dirsctlr and become a 
■nn. (d'ye), cp. my XirvXna, p. 1G £ 
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(Sautrantifta) Jt must be explained what this Devadatta is 
(VatsiputrSya). It is an Ego. 

(Saut) antika). That is begging the question! 

(Vatsiputriya). It is what in common hfe we. call a man 
(SautranMa). This does not represent any unity whatsoever. It is 
a name given to such elemests (of which a man is composed). The de- 
ments are meant when we say « Devadatta walks u. When we say that 
« consciousness cognises », it is just the same. 

(Fatstputriya). And what is the meaning of-the expression «Deva- 
datta walks », (if there is no individuality whatsoever)? 

(Sautrantika). It is an unbroken continuity of momentary forees 
(flashing into existence), which simple ' people believe to he a unity, 
and to which they give the name of Devadatta Their belief that De- 
vadatta moves is conditioned (by an analogy with their own experience, 
because) their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving from 
one place to an other. But this movement is but a (series of new) 
productions m different places, just as the expressions «fire moves», 
«sonnd spreads^ have the meaning of continuities (of new productions 
m new places). - They likewise use the words «Devadatta cognizes » m 
order to expiess theriact that a cognition (takes place in the present 
moment) which has a cause (m the foimer moments, these former mo- 
ments being called Devadatta). (But is it simple people alone whose 
language is so inadequate?). Cheat men have likewise condescended to 
denote the (mentioned facts) by such (inadequate) expressions, when 
they were pleased to use the language of common hfe 

(Vatsiputnya). But we read m Scripture, '(consciousness appre- 
- hendsu. What is consciousness here meant to do? 

(Sautrantika). Nothing at alii (It simply appears in cooidmation 
with its objective elements, like a result which is homogeneous with 
its cause). When a result appeals in conformity with its own cause it 
is doing nothing at all, nevertheless we say that it does conform with 
it Consciousness likewise appears in coordination with its objective 


(Jus controversy about tbe reality of a subjeot is directed against a SSijikhjn 
philosopher The aim of Yasubandhu is to establish that there are cognitions, bat 
no real cogmzer This may be directed against the SSmhhya system where atman 
is the cognizing principle, bnt it does not agree with it inasmuch as the Etman is 
passive, not an agent We retain the designation of VatBlpntriya as adversary, be- 
cause, as usual, he may start questions not only in accordance with his own views 
(stamatma), hut also from the stadpoint of an otbor system {pat mat am aSrtipa) 
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nmon-la rtog-pa gcig Mod-pas, dban-mnon dus-su yan rtog-pa skyed- 
pa mi-ljgal-pai-phyir-tc, Rgyan-las, 

goms-las mdun-na gnas-pa-la 
«lidio», zhcs-(29b. 8)-ui ges-pa-gan, 
mfion-sum byed-phyir de-la m 
yid-kyi mnon-sum yin-pai -Mod, 

ce8 gsuns-pai-phyir dan, Cbos-mchog dan rtsod-tshul-yan yo'd-mod- 
kyan, gzhan-du spro-o. Mir ligros bitsi-na hgros gsum-par (29*. 4) 
bya-o. Egyan-gyi lugs do muon-sum-du mi run-bar-thal, de-la 
sgrab-bjug-gi rtog-pa yod-par thal-ba-dan, mfion-snm rtog-bral-du 
Mdo dan Sde-bdun- gyis bSad-pa mi lithad-par tlial-ba sogs-kyi 
skyon yod— pai-pliyir. tlial-(29t>. 6)-ltgyiir-bai pbyogs ym-na run-bai- 
-ligyur-ro 

yaS Bram-zei b 2 bed-par hdod-tsbul de jraii mi hthad-pai- 
thal. de Bram-zei gdiun-ligyur-ba-d aii, hphags-yul-gyi mkhas-pas 
dal bzbed-par ston-byed med-paB, dam-bcali (29 1 ’. 6) tsam-du hgyiir- 
-bai-phyir-te. Sde-bdnn-yid-kyi-mnn-sel-las, Bram-ze- 
-chen-poi bzhed-pa-yin zhes sna-ma-dag-la grags-pa tsam ma-togs, 
Bram-zei bod-du ligynr-bai gzhun-Ings gan-na-an kbuns-med-dn, 

- zhes gsuns-(30a. l)-pai-phyir. 

gzhon-yan. khyod-kyis de la hgios-gsnm nes-can byas-nas, rtsi- 
-dgos-par Mod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, hgros-bdun-kyon rtsi-hdod-na,' 
brims chog-pai-pbyir. der thal, yul-gyi sgo-(30“. 2)-nas ligros tea dan 
dban-po dan yid-byed-kyi hgros gnis -dan bdun yod-pai-ptyir-te. 
Rigs-gter-dar-tik-las, yul-gyi hgros sbyar-na tear hgyur-la, 
dban-po dan yid-kyi hgros bsnan-na, bdnn-du-hgyur-ro, zhes (30». 3) 
dan, Sde-bdnn-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, skye-tehul Mi-la 
hgros-du yod brtsis-pa-la dgos-pa-chen-po yod-par ma-go-bas, hgros- 
du-rtsi-dgos-pai Hes-pa-med-la, zhes gsuns-pai phyir. 

gzhan yan mig-gi (SOMt) dban-mnon yul-gzugs-la hjng-bzlhn-pai 
dus-su so-skye-dei rgyud-la gzugs gsal-bar mthon-bai yid-mnon Mod- 
pa &n-tu tha-chad yin-par-thal. de-m Sde-bdnn rtsa-hgrel-gyi yid- 
mnon-gyi mtshan-Bid ston-(30». 5)-pai gzhun thams-cad dan hgal-ba 
gan-zhig der ma zad, Bnam-hgrel-las, 

.ag-car ngs-mi-mthim skye yan, - 
Sm-tu gsal-bai sems gcig gis, 

zhes sogs dan, 

rnam-ses dan gzhan zhugs-paryj, ' 
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exist The same applies to* consciousness, (there is nothing that does' 
cognize, apart from the evanescent flashings of consciousness itself) 
(Samkhya ) 1 If consciousness is not a product of a Son], (if it has no 
-othei cause than consciousness itself, if it is only a string of conscious 
moments), the following moment springing up from the preceding one, 
then how is it to be explained 1) that it does not lemain perpetually 
just the same, and 2) (if there be a change), why not in a fiypfl order 
of succession, like a sprout, a stem, leaves etc (produced from a seed)? 

(Sautranitka). ( As regards the first point, we answer that) all ele- 
ments which partake m the process of hfe are characterized by a con- 
stant change, (they have no duration). They constitute a stream in 
■which the next moment is necessarily difieient from the precedingjme. 
Such is the inmost nature of every thing living) 

( Samkhya ) (There are exceptions! e g. in cataleptic states neither 
body nor mind undergo any change) 

(Saidranttka). If there really were exceptions (to the principle of 
Universal Change), and if the ascetics after being merged in transic 
medidation and having leached. the clnnax of it wonld really appear 
m a state of perfect identity of body and mmd, (without absolutely 
any change in them), then there could be no diffeience between the 
last and the first moment of such a state of medidation, and theie 
could he no spontaneous awakening from the trance m the last mo- 
ment (Therefore theie is an imperceptible constant change going on 
even m such stateB-as catalepsy). 

(As legards the second point we maintain that in the continuous 
stream of ideas) theie positively is a fixed ordei of succession: if one 
idea springs up from anothei one, it does so with, necessity. There is 
a certain affinity (between ideas), m vutue of which there are ideas 
somehow related to others and having the power of evoking them. 
As for instance, when the idea of a woman is immediately associ- 
ated .(in the mind of an ascetic) with the idea of an impure body, oi (in 
the mind of a mained man) with the idea of husband, son etc, and 
if later on, in the changing stieam of thought, the same idea of a 
woman reappears, it has the power of evoking these ideas of an im- 

l According to Yasomitra the opponent is here a Sankhya philosopher 
That system admits the existence of two substances only, the one spiritual (pw ,wa J 
representing the Individual’s Soul which is au eternal light of pure conscious- 
aess, unchanging and motionless, <and the other material [praibana), perj« n “ ' 
changing {nxtya-pannamtn) according to ^causal laws The auestfan wo e 
t n&m « your ocimsciousnesu (tnjfiona) must be either purusa or pradhSna ? 
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pa-maTJu-no, zhes da5.Rigs-thigs-dar-tlk-leg8-biad-rjn- 
po-chei-gter-las, yid-kyi mnon-sum de-yau bdag-cag-mams^kyis 
dpyad-p'a-gsum-gyis dag-pai Iu5-Ia brten-nas rtogs-par-bya-(Sla. 6)-ba- 
yin-gyi, tshad-ma gzhan-gyis rtogs-par mi-nus-so, zhes gsuSs-pai-phyir. 

de-la kho na re. so-skyei rgyud-kyi yid-mSon chos-can, khyod so- 
-skye-la Sin-tu Ikog-gyur ma-ym-par-thal, khyod dei rgyud-kyi mnon- 
aum-gyis grub-(31l>. l)-pai-phyir. der thal, dei rgyud-kyi de-hdzin-pai 
raB-ng-mfion-sirm-gyis grub-pai-phyir. der thal, dei rgyud-kyi ies-pa^ 
ym-pai-phyir-na. ma-khyab. khyab-par-thal, ies-pa yio-na ran-hdzin- 
pai raS-rig yod-pas khyab-pai-phyir-(31b. 2>na ) yau ma-khyab- 
-ste, rgyuu-ldan-gyi ies-pa dan tshad-ma-la ran-ng mnon-sum-gyis grub- 
pas lthyab-kyan, ies-partsam-Ia ran-rig-gis gzhal-bas ma-khyab-pai~ 
phyir. hdi-yan go-thob byas-so. 

kho-ran-la 'ho-na, tshur-mthon-gi rgyud-gyi gan-(31b. 3)-zag-gi- 
bdag-med-kyis khyad-par-du-byas-pai ies-pa chos-can, khyod tshur- 
mthon-gi rgyud-kyi nmon-sura-gyis rtogs-par-tbal, dei rgyud-kyi raS- 
rig-nmou-sum-gyis rtoga-pai-phyir. khyab-parkhas. der-thal, dei rgyud- 
kyi gzhan-(31b. 4)-ng-gi ies-pa ym-pai-phyir. khyab-pa khas. hdod-na, 
hphags-par-thal, hdod-pai-phyir. des Ihag-ma-mams r togs sla-o. 
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The meaning 1 of this is the following one. If you adhere to'tke view 
that sense-perception is an instrument of_ cognition, then theie should 
be a result of (the act of cognizing by this instrument, a result) in 
.the shape of a definitely circumscribed 1 patch of colour or some other 
(sense-datum), just as an axe (being an instrument through which the 
act of cutting wood is carried into effect) must have, as experience 
shows, 3 a (sepai ate) effect in the fact that the piece of wood which is 
being cut becomes separated into two pieces (Every action has its 
instrument and its lesnlt). (52. 7). Therefore, (in opposition to thiB view), 
it is said that nthis perceptive cognition is itself the result of (this) 
instrument of cognition ». This perceptive cognition, (the instrument), 
is just itself (also) the result pioduced by the instrument, there is no 
other separate result, (the act of cognition and its content are the same). 

(52. 10). It is now asked, how is it (to be understood) that (the act) 
possesses the essence of a lesult of sense-perception? To this ltisBaid, 

1.19. Because it has the essence of a distinct 
cognition of the object. 

A distinct cognition is (here a perceptual) judgment 3 "When sense- 
perception possesses this essence, or this nature, (it is said) that it 
has the essence of a distinct cognition. This condition * is just the 
fact that sense-peiception receives a definite form. Therefore, because 
(the act of) sense peiception appeal b in the form of a distinct cogni- 
tion, (there is no difference between the act of being intent upon an 
object and the resulting content of the cognition of that object). 
(52.15) This (should be understood) in the following manner. 
If we artificially construct a l elation 8 between the cognizing (act t of 
cognition) and the cognized (content of cognition), then we (really) 

shall have a result in the’ shape of a perceptual judgment on that 

object. Knowledge is indeed v of the essence of a judgment regaining 
its object, and sense perception also is regarded as being of the essence 
of knowledge (52 19). Theiefore, sense peiception, so far asit possesses 


\ i 

l lib d-la — eambandka. 

a Head yons-s»-bcad~pa\ instead of yons-sn-&pyo&-$a\ 

J,nthon-ba-Mmno - 3 gtan-la phebs-pa—mSeaya 

# Ul>ad°mTdan gjtddym tlia-sltad btags-pa^ramdnapramtya-wwfo™- 

~ ar °T =s3 <i£nam aHha-mScayanaMawm, 

ytam Op. Bosanguet maintaining, Logic p. 82 cogm 

judgment 
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the act and the content of knowledge, on 
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tbeir objects and our knowledge of tbe exter- 
nal world. 
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sation could produce a cognition (of the presense) of a blue patch, 
and could not pio_duce a cognition of a yellow or of some o.ther patch 
of colour, then it would possess the force of producing distinctness. 
But since as (pure) .sensation it is (everywhere) present 1 and (always) 
the same, it is not the cause producing distinctness. On the other hand 
coordination is not always the same, it is therefore the cause produ- 
cing the distinctness (and clearness) of every single cognition. (50). 
Indeed, when we cognise something as being blue, it is then the image 
of bine, (its sameness with other blue objects), which produces (dear- 
ness and) distinctness, because (we then are aware) that it is not yel- 
low or of another (colour). 

'(54.8) Because, when we have (constructed) the image* of the 
blue, we can judge® «this is a cognition of blue and not of yellow*, 
therefore this coordination (or coordinated image is the real) source 
of (all) our knowledge. 4 


HI 

Vacaspatimiir a on the Buddhist theorj of iden- 
tity between the act and the content of knowledge, 
and on coordination between our imageB and 
external reality. 

NySynk&mka, pp. 254 12 — -260 22 


§ 1 . Repudiation op the MniAjsrsAKA theosv op a pure, 

imageiess , Consciousness. 

(254. 13) The opponent, (viz., the B uddhi s t), now raises anoiher 
problem 8 It is impossible, (says lie), that our cognitions should 
(exactly) coirespond to external objects, 8 because of the following (inso- 


= 2 rnam-pa^ShSra 8 but 

4 E y pure sensation wS have knowledge of the presence 
vie do not yet know that it ie bine, it ie ntlasga jflonom, hut not to 1 . ^ 

8 lu the preceding passage the theory of the origin of our bnowl g 
direct intuition (nfrnaoya-pratiiihs-effdo) was bussed J^*^ fwthe aa ke 
knowledge is autonomous, independent from experience, ev asked whe- 

of argnnfent {mamhiilnUana), the problem was divided, and it “ ff 
Sbese direst jntuitmns correspond 

Slandanamisra and hie commentator VUoaspatimisr a ai ^ ^ 

to diacuas the venous phases of Buddhist Idealism, PP , 

' 0 Bead iahya-visayam 



Yasubandlm, Yinitadeya, Yacaspatimisra^dayana, 
Digaaga and JinendraMddlii on th.e act and the 
contentof knowledge, on the coordination (sarupya) 
of percepts with their objects and onr knowledge 
of the external world. - 


i 


Vasubandhu on Coordination (sar&pya) between 
■. images and their objects. 

Abhidharma-Kosa, book IS, Bstan-hgynr, Mdo, vol 68. ff. 103* 7— 105M, 
transl. by L. de la Y allSe-Poussin, Abb. kosa, IT, p 273 d, and by me xn the 
Bnlletin de I’Aeadenne dee sciences de Hussie, 1919, p 852 ff. ' 


(T itstputtya). Now, if there absolutely is no (permanent) Soul, haw 
is it then, that the detached moments of consciousness can remember 
or recognize things which have been experienced a long time ago? 

(Sautmntika) Consciousness, being in a special condition and con- 
nected with a (previous) knowledge of the remembered object, produ- 
ces its recollection. 

(ralsXpitfnyaJ. What is this special condition of consciousness which 
is immediately followed by remembrance? 

(Saiiirantila) It is a condition which indudes 1) attention directed 
towards this object, 2) an idea either similar or otherwise connected 
with it and 3) absence of bodily pain, grief or distraction etc., impai- 
ring its capacity. But supposing all these conditions are 'realized, con? 
sciousness nevertheless is not able to produce remembrance, if it is 
not connected with a previons experience of the remembered object. 
If on the other hand it is so connected, but the above conditions are 
absent, it likewise is not able to produce it. Both factors are neces- 
sary — (a previous cognition and a suitable state of mind). Then 
only memory appears Experience shows that no other forces are ca- 
pable (of evokrag.it) „ 


(Taisiputnya). But (if there were absolutely nothing permanent it 
would mean that) one consciousness has perceived the object and an- 
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ditions producing together the act of cognition), but then (thB for- 
mer objection remains, viz.), the organ of vision and the other organs, 
since they also are contained in the same totality, will be simultaneous 
with cognition and will be, (according to the definition, not the organs 
producing cognition,, but the objects) appiehended (m that cognition). 

(54.24) '(Mimainsaka). Be that as' the case maybe' Knowledge 
(is knowledge)! It is a special faculty which is produced by its own 
causes, (and obeys to its own laws). It throws light upon some objects 
only, not upon every object, and only upon an object present (m 
its ken). 8uch is its sovereign power (that cannot be questioned)! 
(This is enough to explain why) the senses are not objects, (but 01 - s 
gans), of cognition' Accordingly it has been stated that «the essence of 
cognition is to cognize its object*. 

(255. 2). (The Buddhist) Now, let us consider the following point. 
(You maintain that) cognition is a certain (mental) activity whose exi- 
stence is conditioned by its own laws. (We will then ask) what is the 
object upon which this activity ib intent? 

(Mimamsaka). The object which this activity is intent upon is 
the cognized thing 

(The Buddhist). And how is this thing affected by that activity? 
Is it « turned out», as a figure shaped by the sculptor, or is it modified 
as rice corns are when they are crushed in a mortar, or is it consecrated 
as the pestle and other sacrificial implements are when they are sprink- 
led with holy water, or is it acquired- as milk is by milking (the 


cows)? 1 

(255.6) (MlmBmsaka). What is the use of these imputations 
which are out of question' I maintain that cognition has the power 

.to reach the object. . 

(The Buddhist) And what is this «reaching» (of the 

- object)? 


tmua), the object (alambana-), preceding consciousness (sammantara-), the predo- 
minant factor or the sense faculty {xndrya=a(lhtpatt-) and light (saAalSn-pnrfffoj^. 
unite accidentally in one totality ( samagn) and become cooperating forces ( 
ISrtn = eka-h&rya-l&ru*) Nobody knows who pioduoes whom, tat _whm they 
cognition is piodnced, eogmt.cn a the.r function, 

oT.it sot, Vilam bhavaH, cp my N.rvSna, p 86 The Baddhis idea^t a^ 
that if the object is defined ae the cause producing cognition ollflie four m 
of the « totality » being equally causes, they all will fall under _ 

according to it, all will become objects " . wo anced, 

l An allusion to the old scholastic division pf the objects in to j P 
modified, consecrated and reached, (utpUdya, mlSm; samiUrya, prwQ 
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(Yatsipitriya). It means that'it depends on him to employ her 

for rndking or driving purposes etc. 

(Sautrantila). Now, I should like to know to what place must I dis- 
patch my memory, since it is supposed that I am the master of it. 

(Yaisipuirtyti)- You must direct it towards the remembered object, 

(Sautrantila). What for shall I direct my memory? 

(Yat&putnya). In order to remember. 

(Saubantila). Hallo' Tmust employ the very thing I already pos- 
sess in order to get it! Indeed that is well spoken! Great is thamerit 
(of such discoveries)! And then I should like to know, in what sense 
memory is to he influenced, in the sense of its being produced," or in 
the sense of its being dispatched, (like a servant)? 

(VatsiputrTya). In the sense of production, since memory cannot 
move (like a servant) 

.(Sautrantila). In that case the proprietor is simply the cause and 
the property will simply be its effect The cause has a rule over the 
effect, and this rule belongs to the cause (only in the sense of its pro- 
ducing) a result. Memory is the property of something which is its 
' own cause As to the name of an owner given to the united elements 
of Cnitra with respect to those of the cow, this name has been given 
only because it has been observed that there exists a relation of cause 
_ 1 to effect between him and the movements and other changes in the 
cow/ but there is no real unity whatsoever neither in Caitra nor in the 
cow. Consequently there is in this case no other proprietorship than 
' a relation of cause to effect The same argument may be applied to 
the questions «who is it that perceives?", "Whom does perception 
belong to?j> and other similar questions’ (who feels, who has notions, 
who acts etc.?) The difference consists in the fact that (instead of 
the described state of mind producing memory), the corresponding 
conditions for a perception are - activity of the senses, presence of the 
object and aroused attention. 

' (Vatsipiiti tya). There are others who argue as follows: (a Soul must 
exist), because wherever there is an activity it depends on an agent. 
Every action depends on an agent as, e. g, in the example «Devadatta 
walks » there is an action of walking which depends on Devadatta, the 
agent.' To he conscious is likewise an action, hence the agent who 
' cognizes must also exist . 1 


* 1 Yalomitra supposes that the view of the grammarians Is here alluded to: 
Vhaiam/a bhavitr-apelsahad t(i Mnyakaramh Bat Hi sea Thsang thinks that 
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(25 5. 9). (T li e Buddhist) I may open my eyes (as wide' as pos- 
sible), I do not arrive at perceiving this attnbute of «cogmzedness# 
m the same manner ns I peiceive the attributes «blue» etc. Moreover 
it will follow (from your theory) that objects past and future will never 
be cognized, because it is unthinkable that a thing should be absent, 
while its attiibute (its «cognizedness>0 should be present 1 

(255. 1 3). (Mnn.lmsak a). But if I maintain that this attribute 
of illumination by cognition is nothing difeient from cognition itself! 
On the conti ary, it is just the light of cognition I And the light of 
cognition is but cognition itselfl 

(The Buddhist). How is it that the illumination of one thing 
becomes the illumination of another one, (the luminosity of knowledge 
becomes the illumination of its object)? 

(Mima ms aka). (255 15). Because such is the specific character 
of their nature. Indeed, physical objects like colours etc. (have their 
own laws), as they spring up from the causes producing them, they do 
not throw any light (of cognition), neither upon themselves nor upon 
others But knowledge, as it springs up from its (specific) causes^ 2 has 
the power 3 to throw light upon its own self and upon others. Know- 
ledge cannot begin its existence without an object, and'then unite 
with an object at a latei date. An axe, (e. g, obeys to otbei laws), it 
springs up from its causes and exists (at first) alone, it then combines 
with a fissure (by it produced) at a later -date. 4 But (knowledge) is 
always combined with an object, this fact cannot be questioned (or 
explained). Indeed the axe also, according to the causes which have 
produced it, consists of iron. Theie is no special reason for this fact 

and its explanation is nevei asked. 

(265 20) And although the (double faculty) of throwing some 
light on its own self and on others is the quintessence of our know- 
ledge, (this does not mean that the object is immanent to knowledge 
and that this double) faculty is objectless When we contiast it with 
other things, (with inanimate things which are unconscious, we say) n 


here compared with the Yaisesika theory of number and Srldharaaccordnigl 
deals withthe whole Buddhist theory of cognition in his section on 2s nmber, op 

N Kandall, p 122 33—130 19 

l Bead apratyufpanno rttarmi Marmaf ea . 
a Bead sm-praiyaya-samsadi ia — 

the translation from Bdayana 
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elements. It is (properly speaking) doing nothing. Nevertheless we 
say that consciousness does cognize its object. 

(Yatsipiitnya). What is meant by coordination 1 (between 
consciousness and its objective element)? 

(Sautrantila). A conformity between them, the fact owing to which 
cognition, although caused (also) by the activity of the senses, is not 
something homogeneous with them. It is said to cognize the object and 
not the senses. (It bears the reflection of the objective element which 
is its corollary). And again the expression « consciousness apprehends » 
is not inadequate, inasmuch as here also a continuity of conscious 
moments is the cause of every cognition. (« Consciousness apprehends » 
means that the previous moment is the cause of the following one). 
The agent here also denotes simply the cause, just as m the current 
expression «the bell .resounds » (the bell is doing nothing, but every 
following moment of sound is produced by the previous one) (We can 
give) an other (illustration): consciousness apprehends similarly to the 
way in which a light moves. 

(Vatsijiutriya). And how does a light move? 

(Savtrdntika). The light of a lamp is a common metaphoncal de- 
agnation for an uniterrupted production of a senes of flashing flames. 
When this production changes its place, we say that the light has 
moved, (but in reality other flames have appeared in another place). 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of con- 
scious moments. When it changes its place (i. e. appears in coordina- 
tion with another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object And m the same way we are speaking about the existence 
of matenal elements We say matter «is produced», «it exists », but 
there is no difference between existence and the element which does 


1 SSdr!ya{= sarupya = tad-akdrata — visayata) is here not simple simi- 
larity, but a Buddhistic technical term, « coordination » which is here meant to 
explain the connexion between consciousness and its object It is clear that there 
is no « grasping a or « apprehending » of the object by knowledge according to Va- 
subandhu. The objective element is appearing simultaneously with the flashing of 
consciousness, hoth-are independent, but there is a mutual correspondence between 
Uiem, cp. my Central Conception, pp. 55 — 66, and PrasastapBda, p 112.20 
he latter explains sdritpyat by nlesarta-sanibandham (=samatajram) antarena 
and contrasts V ail. S Viii 1 9 which implies that the attribute, e g., colour inhe- 
res in ^external reality and is the canse producing our cognition of it. Thus the 
lmplieB an infiea lmtic view of attributes, or onjniTersa)s,and iscontra- 
stefl with the term samataya which implies a realistic one. Cp. below, p. 865 n 2. 
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(l ;f’ m two dlffwent P laces )» and then it mil be 
itself different, just because it resides m different places. (There will 
bo no union at all, object and subject would be separated as before* 
llterefore only these two different entities wi» remain, (their suppo- 
sod uniting tie Is itself disunited).* Moreover, os already mentimted 
the past and the 'future (could never be cognized on this hypothesis 
since) how could this one uniting tie reside in objects (separated by 
time). (256. 5). But if you admit, (as you are now bound to do), that 
the subject-object relation is immanent to our knowiedge alone, how 
can it then be connected with external objects? Thus it is that while 
you are expatiating on the -capacity of our knowledge to throw a 
light upon itself and upon otlieis, you are driven against jonr will to 
admit the identity of (the cxetcrnal objects), the patches of blue etc., 
with their cognition. (26G.7). And thus it is that if you maintain that 
knowledge contains no imnges, we will never ainve to know what it 


means to bean object of this pure imageless consciousness,® (i.e,what 
union there can bo between this internal light and an external 
object). 


(25G. S). Wo must conclude that the external object corresponds 
to a cognition which includes its image 

(256 9) v Moreovei, (the theory of an lmagclcss consciousness leads 
to an absurdity) If, (as you maintain), the illumination of the object (by 
knowledge) is nothing but the fact of the self- luminosity of knowledge, 
the difference among the objects must be then determined accoiding 
to a difference between their cognitions But cognition (according to 
this theory) contains no differences, since it contains no images, (it is 
always the same). (Neithci wilt the objects contain any differences). 
We then will not be able to distinguish, «tlns is our consciousness of 
something blue*, «that one, of something yellow*. People wanting to 
take action (in pursuit of their special aims will not know how to do 
it, and) will commit no purposive actions at all 


l Op Bradley, Appearance, p 88 «The links ore united by -a imki “d 
tins bond of union is a link which also has two -ends . this problem is inso- 
luble* . 

s Lit , p. 286. 7— 8 # And thus, smea the essence of on object of knowledge is 
averse ( ayogat ) to imageloss consciousness, the (external) thing is an object of 
image-containing consciousness » 
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pure body or of a husband, son etc , because they are associated with 
it, but it has not the poorer of evoteng other (ideas, not so associated). 
Agnfn the idea of a female may be followed by various ideas arising- 
one after another, (but if we examine them, we shall find) that only 
sueh ideas really appear which are either very common (in the corres- 
ponding stream of thought), or most intensely felt in if, or (at last) 
have been experienced at a very recent date. The reason for this is 
that the Vital Energy 1 of such ideas has more power (to the exclu- 
sion of other influences), except (of course) the influence of the pre- 
sent state of one’s body and the immediate objects of cognition. 

(SamUtya). If this Vital Energy (inherent in ideas) has so powerful 
an influence, why does it not produce perpetually (its own, one and 
the same) result? 

(Saufraniika). Because, (as we have said above), the elements 
partaking in the process of life are characterized by a perpetual change, 
hi conformity with this principle of Universal Change the Vital Energy 
itself is perpetually changing and so does its result (the idea). This is 
only an abridged account of all the modes (of association) between 
ideas. A thorough going and full knowledge of them belongs to Bud- 
dha,This has been stated (by R S h u 1 a, the Elder)in the following stanzar 
Every variety of cause 

■Which brings about the glittering shine / 

In a single eye of a peacocks tail 
. Is not accessible to limited understanding. 

The Omniscient knows them alii 

(It this is trne in respect of complicated material phenomena), how- 
much more is it with respect of immaterial, mental phenomenal 

H 

Vmitadeva’s Comment on the stttras L 18 — 21 of the.- 
NySyabiudu. 

fGbeton text ed in the Bibl Ind , Calcutta, IBIS, pp 62. 1—64. 10) 

- C®. 1). In order to repudiate the (current) misconception of a (se- 
parate) result (m the shape of a content cognized by the act of sense- 
perception, the author says), 

hl8. This .direct cognition is itself the result 
°f (this) way of cognition. 


1 oJtStanS ~ tasanS = larma = ttfatiii = sawtlara 
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corresponds to its image. 1 Thus the senses; (although also being 
producers of cognition), are not its objects. 8 (As to the snnulta- 
neousness of cognition and object, they are also explained on i ins 
theory). To he conscious of an object 8 means to he conscious of its 
image which has been evoked by the object. The images are piesent 
at the time of cognition, thus their simutaneousness is explained It 
has been said (by Dharmakrrti) — 

«If it is asked, how can an (ahsedt) object, separated from us in 
time, be perceived, we will answei, to be peiceived lightly, means 
only to be the cause of the (corresponding) image, to be the moment 
(capable of) evoking the mental imageu. 4 

(206. 23). And thus, in this sense it is right to maintain that the 
(external) object is felt, (l. e., cognized). For this reason the Sau- 
trantikas teach that the (external) things are the objects of our 
cognition, but then (definite, constructed) form is immanent to know- 
ledge. 

§ 3. CONTEST WITH EXTHEME IDEALISM. SENSE PERCEPTION 
DOES NOT WARE ANT THE EXISTENCE OP AN EXTERNAL WORLD. 


(256.25) (The YogScSrft). All this is wrong! Because, in- 
deed, if you maintain that images are inherent in our knowledge and 
they refer to (external) reality, we shall ask, (how do you come to 
know this?) Do you know it by direct evidence or by inference? 

(257. 1) First of nil, you cannot invoke direct awareness,® because 
'-your awareness testifies to the presence in you of the image of so 
-mething blue, this image is locked up" in its own self, (it canno 
make a step beyond, in order) to grasp another blue thing, ( o ue 
object). Indeed the reflected image is one blue thing, not two b ue 
thing s, (the image and the object)?’ And we h'ave already called 


a Lit mi’. MS* 18-19. a And owing to on objectivity through coordmiition-mtli- 
and ongraation-from-it there is no deduction- of-it upon the senses e » 

8 af(ha m i€daM9n j n f __ I sa- 

4 Quoted TStp, p. 101. 14 with the reading — Isamam mstea 

am * The discussion of the first part of this dilemma is finished below p 268.16 
« Lit. «is qifite finished in its own image mere,y t mtrM ion of the 

1 Among modernEnropeanaB.Rn a Belize g,« iPP gg m4 222| Analyse 

lea between the mind and the object », op. Mt M a MimSmsalm 

f Mind, p 180 He will consequently be a «,rS just as 
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the essence of a (perceptual) judgment regarding its object, receives 
the character of a result, (of a distmct image, the presence of which is 
■ culled forth by the senses). So is this to be undeistood, this is estab- 
lished (by the author). 

(53. 8). (Now, from this point of view), if we consider the phenome- 
non of sense -perception 1 mats resulting phase, 2 * what shall .we then 
regard as the instrument, (through which the act of cognition arrives 
at this result)? To thiB it is said, 

120. (The instrument) of cognizing consists in co- 
ordination (between the image) and its (real) object. 

Coordination is similarity. 1 nits (instrument^ means the instru- 
ment of perception. That sense perception which is a perception of an 
object representing a distinct image, this its (coordinated image) is 
•the (real) instrument of cognition.* (53.8). 

What is the meaning (of the assertion) that coordination (of the 
image) with the object, (or the sense of sameness) is the (real) source 
-of (all) our knowledge? To this it is said, 

121. By the way of it a distinct cognition of 
the object is established. 

Since by the way of a coordination of the object, its distinct cognition 
is ascertained (m a judgment), this coordination, (or this sense of sa- 
meness), is the (real) sonree of (all) our knowledge 

(58. 11). Indeed we thehliave (the judgments) «thisis distinctly blue», 
“it 18 not yellow a. The source of this definiteness (is the sense of sa- 
meness) and we can maintain that this is the (real) sonree of our 
knowledge, (when we make an imputed distinction between the act and 
"the content of knowledge). 

(53.15). Indeed the senses cannot pvoduce this definiteness (by 
•themselves), because the (pure element of) sensation, although it is 
the cause (of our cognitions) is the same in all cognitions. How 
could it then (by itself) possess the force of distinguishing every 
■-separate cognition (from all the others)? (54 1) If a given (pure) sen- 


1 mnon-awm-flid —praiyalsa-lhava. 

1 hbras-bui raff-bshtn *= pTiala-svabTi&ixt, 

and 5 ^°. 0r ** lMtl0n (sSrSpya) first of all means the connection between the object 
a its image, bnt it implies the difference of the image from all dissimilar, ones 
** ““ ect!0n > ? wiD e ‘o tho sense of sameness, with all the similar ones ' 

.ten t. £ ~P ramS '! a ln the sense of sadhalatama-larana = prama-harana 
b 42 P> 10 ’ Pooaa ed 0> —praUHapalarala (cp. H b t Tipp., 

*4.8), the nearest psychological antecedent, the causa tfftaens pgr excellence. 
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particular to tlie general and inference proceding from the general to 
the particular), are right means of cognition only in respect of success- 
ful purposive action, as hns been stated (by Dignaga^.wa man 
who has distinctly delineated his object by these two modes of cogni- 
tion in a judgment, 8 takes, action, and is not lead astray». Thus it 
is that the external (real object) is not accessible to our direct 
knowledge, but being indirectly ascertained (in a judgment) it is an 
object (of cognition nevertheless). 

(Yogacara). ,(257. 14). All this is wrong! 8 You do not know at 
all what a judgment is! 

(Sautrantika) A judgment is a mental construction* (of the 
form «this is blue»). B Indirect cognition (or infeience), because in its 
essence it is nothing but constructive thought, is conterminous with 
(judgment). 4 Direct cognition (or sense-peiception) is also a judgment 
because it calls forth a thought-consti notion 7 ' , 

(Yogsciira) (257.16). But a construction also, since it is intent 
upon the image (pioduced by it and cannot make a step beyond it), 
how can it judge, (or execute constructions regarding external reality)’ 
(Sautrantika). (237.17). (This is however possible), if you 
accept (the following explanation) The image (which a man feds 
inwardly piesent in his mind) is his own. It is not something (artifi- 
cially) constructed 8 (by combining m thought). On the contraiy, it is 
something intimately and directly felt. 8 Indeed, a mental construc- 
tion is something arranged (by o'm mind’s initiative) The true 
essence of a thing is never an arrangement It is always (something 
unique), something not Btandmg m any relation to whatsoever, 
(something unutterable), something that cannot be designated by a 
(connotative) name. It is (also something conciete and vivid), a gia-„ 

i Tins quotation has not yet been identified - 


s Bead tanna. - 

4. vrlalna. on Tutp , p. 87 26, 888 16 and Tipp , p 28. 4—6. 

«A fuller befiuitiou of a perceptual judgment (vHa 1 pa = a&iffaias 9 a ) 

found TBtp.p 888 16, translated below in Appendix V. 

• •**«**» cp. Udayane, Par.saddb. ad Tatp, 

p 888 16. 


ep. Tatp., 


s Lit «the domain of choice on arrangement » ( 

XoZZTZna cp Tattvas, p 890 26, Mya^aUana, 
p. 888. 17. 
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table) dilemma. Is the cognized object 1 * * 4 5 * * apprehended by pure conscious- 
ness or is it apprehended by a consciousness which includes the image 
of the object*? The first is impossible, because (really, what does it mean 
to he an object?). None of its definitions will apply to such an object (of 
pure consciousness)! (254 16). Indeed, (we have the deflation that to 
be an object means simply to exist, whatsoever exists is an object). 
This means that every thmg becomes an object (automatically), because 
it exists* But (on this theory), since all things (of the universe) exist 
equally, all will equally be objects of our knowledge, (all will be 
cognized because they exist), and eveiy body will be omnisdent! 

(254.17) Now, (take another definition), a thing which ptodwxb 
knowledge is its object. We thus evade the absuid consequence (just 
mentioned), because j(a cognized object) will be only a definite thing, 
foi a definite person and for one definite* cognition only. (254 19). 
But another absurdity arises, (viz.), the organ of vision and all other 
sense-organs are also factors producing cognition, they (will fall under 
the definition and thus become, not organs, but) objects of cognition. 
(254. 20) A further absurd consequence will ensue, viz., that (by this 
flash of pure consciousness) we will never be able to cognize something 
present, since at the time of (this flash) the thing which has pro- 
duced it will he just gone by; (according to onr system, all efficient 
things) are moments,* and (the moment of) the effect can never be 
simultaneous with (the moment of) the cause (264. 21), The simultane- 
ousness of the object (and of its cognition can he saved, if we assume 
that the object) is contained in the one totality 8 (of causes and con- 


i lad-ttsayah, -viz. ariho njaSna-msoyah. 

8 Lit, p 264. IS— 16 «The opponent takes up tie second part It it not that 
consciousness (eyilSna) possessing ( bahuvr ) an external object (read bahya-vtsayam ) 
M impossible, because it cannot stand before the dilemma, whether its object is of 
the non-sbaped [mraldrasya) consciousness or of (consciousness) possessing 
shape?*. 

8 Bead ealtaya 

4 Bead lam cid cia 

5 Drop the chtda before WnmAotreno 

• The Buddhist assails the MimUmsaka m urging upon him the fact that since 
his pare consciousness will he postonor to the object that called it forth, it will 
illumine nothing, the momentary object will be gone The Mimaipsaka m defence 
appeals to the SautrXutika theory of cognition [para-matam fflriiya) The cognized 

object is not the preceding moment (yfirta-lsana), bnt the next following one 
contained m the same a totality)) of factors which are simultaneous with cognition 
(^a-'amayrT-tttrlamana-jfiana-samnrm-ldlTna-vfsaya-J tana) The four factors ( pra - 

28 
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(SautTSn tika) Does it not mean that it imagines areal object, 
(i. e., some efficient pomt-mstant pioducmg a possible sensation)? 

(YogScHra). What is the essence of constructive thought 9 Is it 
an ^imagined sensation 8 or some other function? -The first is im- 
possible! (An imagined sensation is indeed a contradictw w ad - 
jecto). Sensation and imagination being the one passive and the 
othei active, 3 (the one non-constructive and the other constructive, 
imaginative sensation) would be as it were a liquid solid stuff. 4 (Con- 
structive thought or imagination) is a function different (from sensa- 
tion). The question is whether it opeiates after (sensation) or sunul; 
taneously with it? The first is impossible, because cognition being a 
momentary® flash) cannot operate by degrees. Even those schools who 
deny Universal Momentarmess, 7 even they maintain that thought, as 
well as motion, cannot operate intermittently 8 and therefore (sensation 


1 Bead p 257 28 -288 1, hm mlalpasya sitmtpam, amtbhamropa via vya- 
■parantaram, and drop the following svatupSnnWiamh 

2 amtbhava-at opa = pralyakia-aropa = pratyaUa-vdalpa, this wonld involve 
a samplava between the two quite different sources of knowledge in contradiction 
to the Buddhist pimcipleotpram&na-eyavastha, cp App D 

a vildlpa-avikalpa, the order of those two terms is here inverted in keeping 


with P3nim, H. 2 M . 

4 Lit p 268 1—2. aBecanso'af the impossibility of identity between ac 
expenonco (armbhava) and constrnction (samffropn) whose essence ib non- eren 

tiation and differentiation, fust bb between the solid (read ioffima) end the h 4 md» 

The solid and the liquid elements are, according to Indian conceptions, 
elements, not two different conditions of the same stuff When milk coagulates! 
curds this is explained in assuming that the solid element which was slwayB pm 
sent in milk becomes prominent (utkrsta) Only the SBnkhya w **P 
apom«. In the eyes of the Buddhist as well as of 
means that sensation and thought are different in principle and cannot he mixed P- 

a For the Buddhist every existence is motion, and motion consista of a (ton 
of absolute infinitesimal moments lpurva- a para-im-Um-z*alMal for ^ 
realists the things are either moving or stationary and every " ^ 
as of thought, consists of three moments, the moments of its production, its exist 

and 1 , ta T ^ i ^! maaka anfl NjEya .Taiie ? ika schools are first of 

deny tint the existence of every object is split into point- Ms- 

except the Buddhists deny the Universal Flux, and 

dhyamikas also deny it, on the same grounds ns the J « a ® ” 1 Buddhist Iram- 
with their parmsma-nwtva of paths** come very near the 
iatva op. Central Conception, p. 80 and Introduction. 

" s vtramya- 
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. (MimSmaaka). It is tbs fact of being rightly cognized, it is an 
attribute of the thing cognized, (its illumination). 1 It exists (neverthe- 
less) only m regard of a definite cogmzer, just as the numbers, two 
(three) etc., are qualities (residing in the object), but they exist only 
relatively to the' individual mind who counts them. (This attribute of 
being illuminated by knowledge) ceases to exist as soon as,cogmtion is 
over, just as the numbers, two, (three) etc^ exist no more (apart from 
the separate unities) when the cognition which has counted them is 
over.* 


i The Indian Realists, MImSmsakas and NaiySyikas, held a kind of anti- 
cohceptnalist doctrine of knowledge. They denied the existence of concepts, or ima- 
ges, altogether and imagined cognition os a pare light of consmonsness which is 
not in itself affected by the form of the object cognized, jnat as the light of a lamp - 
is always the same and does not'change according to the object illuminated Ac- 
cording to the MimUmsakas knowledge produces in the external object a new 
quality called ccogmzedness* (jfiatata) or aillnminatiom (= artha-pralMSa), which 
disappears as soon as cognition is over. The realists devised this theory probably 
wishing to eBoape all the'conseqnences of the fact of coextennveness of existence 
and knowledge {tahopdlambha-ntyama), urged upon them by the idealists They „ 
also denied selfconsciousness (sva-tamtedana) and direct introspection, and main- 
tuned that we have no direct experience of our knowledge at all (mjitSnam atyanta- 
paroltatn), bdt when the quality of acognizedeness* is produced m an object, we 
by an inference conclude of the presence in us of knowledge, cp. SlokavUrt 
sBnyavada, 76 — iuddham eva mrakaram grahalam samttd asit hi 

* The idea that number (dcUnadi-sanlhya) as well as position in time and 
qiace (paratux-aparatm) ate relative, and hence subjective and notional, seems to 
he an early concession of Indian Realists to Buddhist criticism These notions are 
oaid by them to owe their origin to the Principle of Relativity fapektB-buddhi- 
lanya), cp PragastapUda, p 111 ff and 164 ff Bnt foi the Buddhists relative 
means unreal (Speksiko'yam nlesana-itiesya-'bhSvo, na rastavah), for the Realists, 
DinverBals being realities, relations are also real in spite of being relative " 
welulo \.dtiavaS ea, cp N Randall p 117.26) Number two is imagined as-a 
ns"™™ reality comfortably residing in two things, in two different places The 
n dhist contention that they are purely notional, merely signs of reslity {jHa- 
pala, ImtiffUa, jflanamdtram), is rejected by PrasastapUda on the score that all ' 
attributes, or all Universes, are real, op. ibid, p 112 16 He says that the characte- 
rs J? fa 4 ®* 0 "®) of an object cannot owe then origin to mere <x coordination » 
altlii^’ to « characterization » {‘xiSesana-ttScsya-sambandha). Both terms, 
though they gramatically mean the same, are used, the one as connoting an lde- 
a sue interpretation, the other— as an extremely realistic one -The Indian realists 
In'll g ° n J' ln thelr tendon °y 40 ul4 ® r raatttiss from mere names a considerable bit 
411611 Enro P ean “atches The MimSmsakns follow tbe earns tradition 
_ if? 1 *a®y assert the real production by the pore light of knowledge of a real 
■q anty m the shape of the ccognizednesB» (j$5latS) of the object This theory Is 

28 ' 
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image will be riot exclusively one definite object, but all) others S 
be also undiscriminated at that tune, and the consequence will be that 
<our image) could direct us not towards the definite object to which it 
corresponds, but) to another one. 1 

(2o8.ll). Thus it is that our immediate feeling cannot be relied 
upon as a proof of the reality of an external world. 

§ 4. IMPOSSIBILITY TO EBOVE THE REALITY OP AN EXTERNAL 
WORLD BY RATIOCINATION. 

(2o8 16). (Y o g a c a i a). Neither can (the reality of the external 
■world) be established by inference. It has been, indeed, sufficiently 
explained that, just as simple awareness, inference cannot seize the 
external object neither directly, nor mduecfly* There is no fact from 
which its existence could be deduced with logical necessity. 8 (If such a 
fact exists), it must be either an effect (of external reality from which the 
existence of the cause could be necessarily deduced) or a feet possessing 
externality as its inherent property, (the existence of this property 
could then be deduced analytically). There are no such facts* 


1 Lit.) p 258 14 — 15 «But if it is not grasped, there will he no definiteness 
■of action by not grasping the difference, because, since other ones are at that time 
not grasped, towards another one also activity will be -consequents. — For a more 
-detailed explanation of the principle of bkedagrdha or Neglected Difference and 
the use which is made of it iq order to make intelligible our perception of the 
external world cp preliminary note to Appendix T, on wpoha 

2 According to the SantrSntikas the direct fnnotion of Bense perception is the 
awareness of the presence of something in one’s ken (grohano), its induect functi- 
on — the evoking of its general image in a perceptual judgment {praiyalsa- 
balad utpannena ulalpena adhyavasayah) The direct function of inference, on the 
othei hand, is the construction of a general image, its indirect Junction is the 
ascertainment of the presence of something in our ken, cp above p 287 4 ff and 
N*J). t , p 7. 18, 11 12 and 12. 16 ff The YogScara of the old school and the 
M5dhyannka-YogS caras reject thiB theory 

* Since there are only two kinds on Umformity~ln nature. Uniformity of Suc- 
cession or Uniformity of Coexistence, a neccessary deduction is only possible either 
■from a following effect or from a subaltern quality, hut no-such successive facts 
or coexisting facts can be found from which the externality of onr objects could be 
deduced The Sautrnntika will .presently apeal to Solipsism as a fact inherent in the 
denial of an external world. s 

4 Lit , p 268 17—18 « Aid there is no such probans dependent (read profi- 

.baddkas) upon the external, neither its identity nor its results 
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ira ItgM which illumines itself and others When we contrast it with 
othei faculties (we say it is) a power of throwing light upon itself and 
upon others. (In the first case) we more or less imagine it as a result, 
(as a content) (In the second case we, on the contrary), imagine it as 
an mstinment (or as an action produced by) cognition The differenti- 
ation is more or less imputed, (the fact is the same, but in this way) 
there is a {acuity of cognition and theic is an object of it . 1 

(The Buddhist). (255.24) To this we reply as follows. What 
meaning do yon attafch to the assertion that knowledge posseses the 
power* of 'throwing light upon itself and upon others? If you mean 
that such is its own nature, 8 we agree! But if you mean that there is 
a real mutual relation (between the object and the subject), we will 
ask, of what kind is this relation? 

(Mimamsaka) It is a subject-object relation. 

(The Buddhist). (256.3) The consequence will be that this 
lelation, (if -it is something real) must inhere m the object as well as 


1 Lit 256 20 — 23 a And illumination of self an 3 other (read sia-para-praka- 
Samm) haring its own nattue by a contrast (ruvrttyS) with non-illumination, in some 
way or other (Latham erf) receives [bfilmrr ) an imagined differentiation as a a re- 
sult*, the ppwer of illuminating self and other, by a contrast with non-power, 
in some way or other becomes through an imagined exclnsion a on instrument of 
knowledge i>, thus the power is not without an objects 

The MinStpsaka is here represented as compelled to admit that his light of 
pure consciousness and the illumination of the object by it are not two facts, but 
one, because knowledge Is never without on object, such is its nature thatcan 
neither he questioned nor explained The Buddhist avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to bring home to the Mlnffiqisaka his favorite idea of the identity of image and 
object The light of knowledge, if it is the same thing as the illumination of the 
» vlf’ 18 In dlm B ar of having no object at all, since the object will he immanent 
knowledge It is jnst what the Buddhist wants, and he represents the MunSipsaka 
“ ® dttuttl ng self- consciousness (tta-para-praLaia — sui-samteiana) and an ima- 
gined difference (Lalpita-bheda) betweeen the act and the content, the instrument 
the result, or between the object and Bnbject, of cognition cp below the transla- 
tion from Jwendrabuddhi 

* Bead sut-para-pniLolana-samartham 
Both the Mimaqisaka (op above, p 2 Si 15) and the Bnddhist admit that 
B 6 fl(ln' SeilCe cognition is to include tm object and to be self-conscious, but the 
hist explalnes it as the same fact which in different contexts con be differently 
c aractenzed, according to the view we take of it The MimSqiBaka, although 
to? near to that view (cp above, p 255 20—24), nevertheless, as a realist, admits 
real relation, a real tie ( sambandha ) between object and Bubject, something 
e ft chain which resides atonoe m both the related things and unites them On 
relations and their reality cp above p 287 n S' 
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evokes an idea, this idea is also accidental (and changing cbncomitantlr 
with a change in its cause). ' 

(256.24) (SautrSntika) But is not jour Biotic Force (in this 
.ease amply) the force of subjective thought, contained in one continuous 
stream, the force to piodnce out of itself corresponding objective thoughts. 
Its (so called) maturity is its (perfect development and) readiness im- 
mediately to produce its effect Its cause is the preceding moment of 
the same stream, because you (the Yogacara) do not admit (m tins 
case) causality between different streams 1 (259. 3) But then, eithei 


tana of the MimiiipsakaB, the adreta, apurva, abhyasa uni samsiSra of all sbools 
The S itnkh yaa derive it from tlie root t as « to perfume*, the Buddhists from the 
root vas a to live* In the Abh Kosa, IX, it moused identically with bfiatano as a 
designation of the universal force which propels life. W e have accordingly tried to 
render it by the Bergsonian dlau vital, since it seems to possess some of it9 conno- 
tations Tajana is sometimes divided, into onutfiaia-iaeanS and attdya-iatana or 
anddi-(awdya)-easana The first *= satnshara = emtit^anata~saifiagn l means the 
influence of former experience, habit, habitual way of thought and life In general 
On the difference between taeana and samlara cp 8. Sf Dasgnpta. The 
Study of PStnnjali, p 111. (Calcutta, 1920) This notion implies the reality of the 
external world The term audya-tasana oi anadi-iatana, an the other hand, 
implies an idealistic view of the Universe, different m the old YogacSra and the 
new Yogaoara-SautrSntika schools The importance of former experience is hy so 
means denied (msana^pilnam jftSnam), bat the existence of a duplicate world 
beyond the world of our sensations and ideas is deemed problematic and metapuy- 
sical It iB thus an internal, spiritual force creating the illusion of this external 
world and might also he called the Force of Transcendental mosion, Mwbrto tt 
mays of the VedSntms Every Idea it impregnated or perfumed by that 
(Jstrader mry a-madSdinS iSsyatvatn yaihS) the extreme 
demed the doctrine of evaMeana-sSrSpyam, they mamtainad _(hat _(na)_drtto 
arthahrvyS-sialaktana-salalaanyena (= s&rSpsrena), (apt tu) 

(aUlatyatva daka^pakadika-sBmafUiya-Sropah), ep. TStp i PP> * 2 8 g’ 

N vart , p. 69 _ taltuxtSutoh cttetpSio UisanS YVe have seen above, p. ** 
that when the origin of the the Categories of our unde^andmg m W m f^ 
experience, the force producing them is called amiUma-iaianS, and wh 
ascribed to a spontaneous faculty of our Benson, it is called **£*?*? 
Empiricism may be called anublmwiastma-tada, and nationalism ^ 

ss* i «»«»??• sr.££S ?S- 

Mrtkah yratyayah cp If Kandall, p. 279 . aWr , s the predo- 

j Dharmaklrti admits that the presence of jL 0 f oor jresenta- 

min ant cause pbday-rlyen = aSnpatx^rodjyaya) a cm » t ilW SJ p 67 

ttons of external purposive movements end speech, cp Sautiinau 
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| 2 . CONBOIOtJSNESS CONTAINS IMAGES COORDINATED WITH 
_ EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

(256.12). On the other hand, if we admit that our cognitions 
definite images, then the coordination of the blue patch 1 * * (with 
its image), being the cause which imparts definiteness to it, will be 
the source of our nght cognition, and its aspect of being a content of 
our consciousness which receives, (as it were), definiteness in the shape 
of a patch of blue colour will be the result (of that act of cognition) 
(256. 14) And although (oitthis theory) c o o r d l n a t i o n (of our know- 
ledge) and that knowledge itself are just one and the same reality, ne- 
vertheless they can be differentiated (in imagination), by imagining a 
double aspect of the same thing, the aspect of an act of cognition and 
the aspect of its content The essence of cognition is settled hy one 
principle contrast (of cognition to non cognition). But many other 
. diffeientiations may be imagined which aie all included in it, and thus 
an imagined differentiation is created, according to different stand- 
points, so far the fact of cognition is differently viewed and differently 
contrasted, (as an action when it fs contrasted with other actions, or as 
a content when it is contrasted with other contents). 8 (256. 16). It has 
been said (by Dignaga) 4 «the mere existence of pure consciousness 
is not yet the definite consciousness of an object, because it is always 
the same, and (if there were no images), we would arrive at the con- 
sequence that all our cognitions must be undifferentiated But the sense 
of sameness introducing itself into our consciousness, brings in 
coordination!!. 

(256 18) (We now have a good definition of what an object of 
cognition is) An object is the cause which produces cognition and 


1 1 6 , the indefinite point of external reality mil become a definite patch of 
blue only for na^only owing to the existenoe in ns of an image corresponding to it 

^ Here apparently YScaspatimiSra borrows his expressions from Dhar- 
mottara, cp. N. h t,p 15 20 ft 

* Lit , p 266 14—16 s Although coordination and cognition is (here) just the 
same thing, nevertheless through constructions (•cilalpatr) whose essence is an in- 
tention [atagakana) of the shape contained in one contrast, (1. e , many secondary 
differentiations can be evolved from one chief differentiation, or chief feature), it 
reaches the condition of sources and result of cognition, (this condition) being an 
imagined difference, produced by a difference of things to be excluded, (or to be 
contrasted with)n. Cp tbtd., p 262.2. 

4 Quoted also in the N Eandall, p. 12S 24 - 
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avoid Solipsism) in regard of some of onr (external) perceptions, (viz.), 
the perceptions of external purposive movements and of (anotherman’s) 
speech 1 (259. 14). Moreover, even assuming, (for the sake of arg ument, 
'that every occasional external perception) is produced by the influence 
of a foieigu personality, the effect cannot he changing, since such a 
personality is constantly present (259. 15). (You cannot maintain that 
the other personality is sometimes present and sometimes absent), be- 
cause the chain of moments constituting the personality is quite com- 
pact* and cannot be occasionally relegated to a remote place, since 
according to (your) Idealism, 8 space as an external entity Joes not exist 
An ri because thought is not physical, (the foreign personality which 
is only) thought, never does occupy a definite place (259. 18) (Nor can 
a stream of thought be occasionally present) m respect of tie time (of 
its appearence), since you do not admit the appearence of something 
(new, of something) that did not previously exist Therefore our syllo- 
gism proves the existence of external (physical) objects * 

(259.19) (Yogacara). This is wrong' Although (in our opinion) 
the origin of all onr external perceptions is exclusively to be found 
in our internal stream of thought,* there is nevertheless an occasional 
variety of perceptions. The reason (in your syllogism) is fallacious,, it 


1 Read gamana-meana-pratitihStasya tyflamuya 

® sandratara 

a The solution of the problem of Solipsism by Dharmaklrti in his Santa- 
nSntarsiddhi is that, from the point of view of absolute reality, thereis only one 
spiritual principle undivided into subject and object and, therefore, no plurality o 
individual existences But from the empirical point of view there are necessarily 
other personalities existing m the external world, j'ust as there are external objects 
-rating and cognized by the two sources of our knowledge, sense-perception a 
inference, as they are characterized in DignHga’s and his own epistemologica 
system. Nevertheless he himself calls his view idealism (ujflonata* yogacara) 
and maintains that an idealist can speak about other personalities and an ext f m 
world just as a realist does, but for the sake of precision he ought to speak n 
about other personalities, bnt abont «his representational) of other minds, to sp 
of other minds is only an abbreviation Our ideas, rn-this system, are not cogm 
of reality, but constructions or dreams about reality They are indirect “8“ 
just as dreams are, since dreams are also conditioned by former real exper » 
hut feebly recollected In a morbid state of mind Hence Dh ® rm 
Dignaga are represented here as SautrSntikas, although m their 
ftev are TogScSras. They are therefore called Ssutrlntto-To^B® 
opponents are the old YogScSras of Asanga's school and the later M3 y 

^^flm-sanma-matra^pTahUte'pi = alaya-ujmna^rdbhait ’pi 
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attention 1 * * 4 5 to the fact that it is impossible to be at once (out of the 
cognition and in the cognition), to he a separate thing (from know- 
ledge and to be cognized by it as) its object. 

(Saut'rantika). (257.4). Let it be so' However the object of 
cognition is double, 8 9 the p> wia facie appiehended (m sensation), and 
the distinctly settled (hi a peiceptual judgment). (257.5) -Now, in 
respect to sense-perception, what is immediately seized (in a sensation) 
is only one single moment, but what is distinctly settled (in a percep- 
tual judgment) is a compact chain of moments, (the constructed thing), 
the object of our purposive action (257. 6). If ’that were not so, cogni- 
tion could not guide the actions of those who act m pursuit of defi- 
nite aims.® (When we speak of) knowledge guiding* our actions and' 
leading to successful attainment 6 of aims, we only mean that know- 
ledge points 6 to an object of a possible (successful) action. 7 Now, the 
moment of sensation is not the moment of action, 8 since the latter does 
not exist any moie when the action takes place But the chain of mo- 
ments, (the continuity of the object) can be (the aim of purposive 
action) (257. 9). However j (a c hain of moments) cannot be grasped 
directly (in sensation), and therefore 'we must admit (the importance 
and conditioned reality) of the constiucted* (chains of moments) 

(267. 9) The same applies to an inferential judgment. 10 The object 
it is pnma facie mtent upon is a Universal, (an absent thing constructed 
m imagination), whose essence is to represent a contrast with some 
other things 11 * * But the (corresponding) judgment 18 refers that UmveiBal 
to (some particutar point of reality M ), which becomes the object of onr 
purposive action and is capable of being successfully attained. (257. 11). 
Both these ways of cognition, (direct perception procedmg from the 

I Cp above, p 265 14 ff 

8 Here agau YScaspati’B phrasing seems to be roSnenced by Dharmot- 
tara - cp.HBT, p 12 18 ff. 

8 Read artha-lriyartinnali. 

4 pravartala 

5 prapala 

c upadareala. 

7 pravrtU-nsaya. With this passage op. NBT, p, 8 6£ 

8 Lit enot the object of action o 

9 ndhymasayaiiam = tikalpitatum 

18 anum&rm-vikalpa = amimxia-adhyavasaya 

II Read anya-vyavrtti-rupam 

19 adhyacaieyae 

II I e > MalaUana, cp NBT, p 12 20—21. _ - 
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purely internal, but in the following moment we have constructed an 
image, projected m into the exteinal world and identified it with 
a point of external reality, i e., we have judged). 

(Yogttcara). Not We have already answered 'this. We have pio- 
vcd above 1 (that neither by immediate awaieness nor by inference 
can the reality of the external world be established). 


IV 

Uday ana-ficary a on the Buddhist theoiy of an 
identity between the act of cognizing and the.con- 
' tent of a cognition. 

NyEya-vSrtika-tulparyn-flkil-P&riSuddhi, ed Calcutta 1911, j>p 152 — 166 


(162.1). A source of knowledge* (is compared by the Realists 
with) an instrument. It is the special cause (of a mode of cognition), 
its predominant cause,* (such as the senshs in sense perception). 
When the result is achieved there is no need of such an (instrument) 
to produce (the result a new), 4 just as, when (the tree) has been cut down, 
there is no need of an axe (in order to cut it down anew). Therefore, 
just as the function of ah axe consists in cutting down the tree which 
is not yet cut down, just so does the function of our sensitivity and 
of the other (sources of our knowledge) consist in cognizing am object 
which is not yet cognized. This is the opinion of the Mim am saltas. 

(152. 6). However, there is another theory, (the Buddhist one). 
(The ultimate cause producing cognition is the fact of) a coordination* 


, 1 Cp above, p 257 4 ff. 2 pramana 

• * larana =s sadhalatama-'kSrana ^pralrila-upalarala^aihtyati-pratyaytt 

* Lit. «And when the thing to ho produced is produced, there is no producing 

for its likes larana^jaCiyasya tndrtyadih (V) - 

* Lit. « Therefore, juBt as the axe becomes functioning with respect to cu gr 


because of the fact that its object is the nou-ent, just so . » 

o The definition of pramatia as anadhtgata-ariha-adlngant^ is aoiept y 
both the Buddhists and the MImSmsakas, hut the latter understand under o j 
the empirical object which has stability and, in the continuous run of it? percep , 
xooeivis in ever; moment a new ^-characteristic The Buddhists * 

transcendental object wh.ch has no dnration, which is others la eTe^ momMb 
Umpyam/cp Tatp.p M 18, the fact that a constrncted wenftd *mage 
with all it/inhering attributes corresponds to the utterly heterogMson ( 
utafeatia) point-instant of efficient reality, the transoendentol object M 
ZT2 5L H will be explained that this coordination is founded on rslat. 
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ring reflex, 1 (non-operated upon by the mind). (267. 20). Thus it is that 
images are not mental arrangements (for a consciousness which feels 
their immediate presence) in itself. But the mind projects tho inward 
reflex 2 into the external world and guides the purposive actions of 
those who are desirous of dealing with these external objects, in direc- 
ting them towards this or towards that thing. Nor are -the people (who 
are thus guided by images projected into the external, world) deceived 
(in their aims, since experience does not contradict them), becanse 
indirectly (these images, although themselves subjective and notional), 
are piodu'ced by external (reality); and since they are related to reality, 
the real aims are successfully leached. Accordingly, it has been stated 
(by Dharmottara 8 ), (judgment or inference guides the purposive 
actions of men), because «the course it takes consists m having prvma 
fade to deal with mental contents of a (genenal) unreal character and 
in ascertaining through them some real fact». 4 

(257.24). (Yogacara). Please explain what is meant by the 
words «(knowledge) constructs (in a perceptual judgment a kmd) of 
reality out of that unreality which is the image present to it 5 ». 

1 Op N b t , p. 12 8 (= tputabfia), and IT KanikS, p 281. 6 — sSksa&Sro 
mlaiata, — ei j ada-pratibhasa refers to the game thing os niyata pratibhSsa In 
Nb.t, p .8 10 

8 etabhSsam vtLalpayantah. 

•Op N.b.t,p. 7 18. 

* lit 267 17 — 28 olf it is opined that one’s own shape is not tbe object (or the 
domain) of constructions, (of choice, of combinations), but of intimate feeling (sam- 
vcdanaaya) which is immediate (direct), (drop the ijhtda before pratyalaasya, and 
pat it after that word, and insert so before hi) An object of mental construction is 
something, that is being arranged combined and contrasted), but the essence of - 
something is not being constructed, because it, being excluded from everything, 
bsnnot be (combined with a name, ond because it is a vmd reflex Therefore, not 
“fflg m themselves constructions, they arrange their own shape as hang external 
Md direct, here and there those who wish to deal with them And since mediately 
■ fh^ *** P ro ^ nce d from the external, because they are connected with it, becanse * 
V reach it, they do not decave the people As has been said « because it operates 
dial ) ,B a,oertauun 8 80 ohjsot in a non-object which is its own (lmme- 

. 5 ^ten the cognition of a blue patch arises we experience internally a modi- 

ea on of our feeling and project it into the external world in an internal judg. 
ra a this is the blue*. The words of Dharmottara quoted by Yacaepati 
* er ® MT, p. 7 . is, to inference, but p 18 9 ff he also maintains that there 
ni the resulting aspect of inference no difference between perception and rafe- 
nce, since both are judgments asserting a coordination (earSpya) between an 
usage and a point of reality 
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distinct image will not be coordinated with the object. (1S3. 5). If it 
did produce a cognition of some indefinite object, how could it be 
called a means of right knowledge? 

Now, such (passive sources of our knowledge as our) senses are, 
although they belong to the causes producing knowledge, 1 cannot (alone', 
by themselves impart distinctness and) determine our cognition as 
leferring just to the right object® 

(153.7). Indeed, a sensory stimulus produced on the visual sense 
by a patch of blue colour, is not yet a cognition of the blue as blue, 
because pure sensation produced by a patch of yellow colour (so far 
it is only pure sensation) is just the same. It is the concept (or the 
image) of the blue alone which makes the stimulus pioduced on the 
sense of vision a real cognition of the blue patch.® 

(153 9). Therefore it is the image* of the object alone, the image 
contained m our undei standing, 8 which determines our cognition as a 
cognition of a definite object® It also determines the (cognized external) 
object. Therefore it (can be compared with) an instrument, (with the 
ultimate cause) of Cognition, since it determines (and distinguishes) 
the objects of our knowledge (between themselves). 

(153.12). This has been expiessed by Dharmaklrti m the 


following words, 7 

«The somce of cognizing consists in coordination (between me 
constructed image and its real) object. Owing to this a distinct cogni- 
tion of the object is produced ». - , . 

(153. 14). The woids «a distinct cognition of tho object is pro. - 
ced» mean that a distinct cognition of the object is determined, and 


Head jftana-laranair 


s tatfyataya = ntyata-visaya-sawu^nj^ y , 
- a Lit., p 168.7— 9 « Indeed, the Woe-knowledge of the Vha » ■* 
because produced by the eye, because of Jhe consequence < 
knowledge, but only fiom being the form of the blue there i»Wu 
the blueu. - The difference between a pure sensation produced 
blue (nxlasyaiitSnam) and the definite cogn.t.on or judgment 

iu his bhSsya onPr. samuoc,I.4, by KamalnSila in twin 
-pHrva-paksa-sanksipti and in other texts. 

* artha-SlSra = artha-earUpya 


= manasa = 

v 


1 OT, I. 20—31. 
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and imag ination), cannot operate alternately, (when something is felt 
and imagined at the same time). (258. 5). But if you assume that sen- 
sation and imagination uork simultaneously, we can admit this, with 
the proviso 1 that the object 2 * is immanent 8 m cognition; because if we 
suppose that what we feel is (not m us), but out of us, 4 5 * the term 
ufeelrago will loose itself every intelligible meaning.® 

(258, 7). And thus, what is really immediately felt m us is the 
(doable) subject-object aspect of our knowledge, B andwhatiBconstiucted 
in imagination is the (external) object. (268. 8). Oui own self, what we 
internally feel m us, is not something constructed in imagination, 7 (on 
the other hand the external) object, since it is constructed m imagi- 
nation, is not the thing actually felt in sensation.® (258.9) (We can- 
not know) whether .(he (external) object exists or does not exist, hut 
(what we call) construction (of an object) is nothing hut the (imagi- 
ned) n grasping » (aspect of its idea). 9 * It has been already mentioned 
that to Hgraspn something external to our knowledge is impossible. 19 

(258. 11) (Sautritntika). (We also assume a kind of) imputed 
externality, 11 * * (viz ), our images (coalesce with external objects in that 
sense) that we are not conscious of the difference, 18 and that is why 
our purposive actions, (when guided by our judgments), are directed 
towards external objects (and are successful) 

(258.12) . (Yoga car a). But (when they coalesce), is the external^ 
object also cognized at that time or not? The first is excluded, accor- 
ding to what we have jnst said, viz, that (real) « grasping » is an 
impossibility. But 'if no external object is really apprehended and we 
simply dont feel the difference (between the external thing and- an- 
imagined idea), this undiscrimination alone could not guide our purpo- 


I Inalam 

3 teiyah 

8 atma-VbSm-avtsdnia 

4 para-bhava-wdanc 

5 s&ir&pa-tedana-ttntipapatiih — svarffpena t edanasya amtpapatiih. 

8 Road graftya-grahala-alaro ’ nubhUto . 

7 Ut , p 258 6 — 9 «But the self is not superimposed upon the non-felts. 

8 pro tyaUa-vtiydh. 

9 lot , p 258 9—10 «And this snpenmposftion is nothing bnt (eta) the gras- 
ping of something either existing or not existing » 

18 Cp, above, p 258! 1— 6 i 

II bahya-samaroptts 

33 thedfigraha = alhyUli, .this celebrated principle has been also adopted bjr 

Rrabhxkara for the explanation of illusions, cp TBtp,p 66 ff. 
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ded in every) self-conscious idea 1 and (such is) in the external field, 
(the relation of some logical marks to the fact deduced from them, 
e g., when) we deduce that whatsoever is- an Aioka is also a tree. 
(154.8). The tree is, indeed, not something different from the Aioka, 
nor the Aioka different from the tree. Their difference lies m the lo- 
gical field, (the conceptions are alone diffeient). (The same thing can 
be differently conceived .from different standpoints); It is then diffe- 
rently contrasted, * (as contrasted with other trees it is an Aioka, and 
as contrasted with other plants it is a tree). The same applies to the 
difference between (an instrument or) a factor® (in geneial and the 
function) produced by it There is no difference at off, (it is absolutely 
one and the same thing). This is the theory of the SautrSn- 
tikas* 

(155 1) The author® quotes another (Buddhist) thcoiy. pure 8 
knowledge containing in itself no image at all has the capacity (like 
a lamp) to shed light both ori its own self and on the non-self, (i e., 
on the external object. Tins capacity) is the souice of our knowledge. 
That, indeed, is the souice of light knowledge whose function it is to 
throw light upon the objects (of our cognition) By light-throwing we 
understand the essence of consciousness, it is the attribute of those 
(beings) who are conscious (155. S) But such sources of our knowledge 


1 sva-pramt WfiSn* V remarks gamya-gamaUtym ymh\ 
bhSvas tatraha, sm-pralaia iti, atha jilapya-impala-lTiauis, tatraha, DShye cm 

a general than larana, the letter is the , .instrumental fsetore, 

all cases, except the Genitive, express-home «factoM». , » 

4 Lit. p. 166 1—11 «And there is no contradiction of instrument and re 
(being found, in an undivided self This, indeed, is either the rektionofa toeton 
to the possessor of the function or of the conveyed to the m 

axe which is conjoined with trees etc. by coajunct.cn, by. 
common life an instinment. And there is, for sure, no coigumfconi P a ““ yor ata> 
(a thing) different from the oonjomod axe The relation of 7 external 

has been surely («. a) experienced m a self-luminous c0 ^"* ^ & than 

tree suggested by SnpsapB Indeed the tree, for sure, is not “ t 

the Iimraps, nor tho iupsapS (other) than the tree 

as there is a difference of exclusion, just so between a “ * Jtika-Toga- 
no difference whatever, thus the SantrHntikaB» , n ae ' 9 u. Ko8a . s thSna 
cSras are meant, since Dharmokirti is 9 Rautrantikas emitB similar 

Yasubandhu epeakmg from the staudpomt of the SautrSntmas 

.views, op my Soul Theory of the BuddhistB, p 884 
s.Tntp., p 14 14. , 
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(258. 18). (SautrSntika). However there iB one' Yonrself, yon the 
Yog5c5ra, deny Solipsism, and you admit the influence of a foreign 
-stream of thought upon my stream of thought. When the perceptions 
-of walking and speaking arise in my mmd (and they do not refer to 
my own- walking and speaking because they) are not preceded by my 
own will to walk and to speak, (we assume the existence' of another 
person who walks and speaks) We then can throw the argument in 
■the following syllogistic form), 

(Major premise)? If something appears accidentally in a 
combination otherwise constant it mnst depend upon a special 
cause. 

(Example)^ Just as my perceptions of external purposive 
movements and of (foreign) speech, which depend upon the pre- 
sence of another personality. 

(Minor premise). Such are the perceptions of external ob- 
jects, the subject of our controversy. 

(Conclusion). (They are due to a special cause). 

This is an analytical judgment 1 * * * * * * (since the predicate, the necessary 
.-existence of a special cause, is an inherent property of the subject 
"the occasional change in our stream of thought). And this special cause 
Jymg outside our subjective stream of thought is the' external object 

(258. 23). (Y o g a c a r a) * (The external object is superfluous, there 
is an internal) Biotic Force 8 which accidentally becomes mature and 

1 Iat,p 268 18 — 22. « Does not tie following (proof) exist? All flings that 
are accidental, if something exists, depend upon a cause additional to it, just as the 
ideas reflecting cnt-off-walking-mnd-speech (read meektnna-gamana-iaama-) depend 
upon another stream, and such are also the subject of controversy {= the minor 
term), the six (kinds) of outwards turned ideas (pi avrtU-mjiiana), while the stream 
-of the store of inwardly turned ideas (ataya-ogfiano) exists Thus a reason of own- 
* n * t enee». _ Cp. the same argument as quoted by Ylcaspati mTstp, 
P 464. 12 if., and by Jinendrnbuddhi, in an abridged form, in the following 

ranslatton in this Appendix. The yravrth- and alaya-vjfiana are thus defined in 
P>JW6 17 — jjfrrm-ciMam pravrtti-vyilanam yat tat sad-udham, paflea- 

po t-jiiananp av&alpt&Bm, eaetham ca vikalpa-tnjiianam, tena laha jatah sama~ 
"o- Slob ectana-vtiecas tad nfaya-w jfignam tty iicpote. 

s with 268. 28 the TogSoXra assumes the r61e of a pSrvtrpalsin 

tStana, often anSdi-vSsana, sometimes explained ns — piirvtm jilanain, op 
fin* 1 naatara - B *5dhi, sUtra 66, sometimes as = samarthyam, cp K&maln- 

"i p 867.21, Tt perfoims m the BnddhiBt system of Idealistic Monism the 

c on of explaining the origin of phenomenal plurality out of transcendental unity 
sinn- *r re *P eete similar to the lama = eelattS of the early Buddhists, the 

yo of the MBdhyamikas and Ted3ntms, the vasana of the SUnkhyas, the M iff- 
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We do not Mow here the realistic (philosophers) in assuming that 
the result of cognition differs from the act, because the supposed 
result is only the image of the cognised object and (this image) is 
wrongly imagined as separated into an act (and a content). 1 * * * 

It is a metaphor, when we assume that onr 
ideas are instruments of knowledge, and (when 
we asanme) that they cannot exist without exhi- 
biting an activity. 

. As for instance, when coin is produced, it agrees (m kind) with 
its cause (the seed), nnd people say that it has «taken» the shape of 
its cause. The same thing has happened also here, (when people think 
that cognition) is also not debarred of activity, (they think it «takesu 
or ngrasps » the form of its object). 


§ 2 . Comment of Jinendeabtodhi on this aphobism. 

Batau-hgynr, Mdo, toI 116, S 34 l 6—86* 7 (Felon ) a 

( 34 b. 6) ''The words «here aiso» mean "according to onr opimon». 
The words "because it is imagined as possessing activity" mean "be- 
cause it is imagined 8 (as a thing) together with its activity*. This is 
the cause why the rdle of an instrument" of knowledge is metaphori- 
cally imputed 4i (to cognition). The (supposed) instrument of cognition 
exists only as a result, l e., the cognizing activity of this instrument 
of knowledge 5 * is (its own) result, and it is (ther8sult)justitself,inits 
own identity. Theiefore there is here no difference (between the act 
of cognition and its resulting content). Here, (m this system), there is 
no result of cognition separately from the instrument (or the act) o 
cognizing, as this is the case in the realistic* (systems) In tins (sy- 
stem) no such la alt as they alone have committed' The words «only 


i Mras-bur gyta-pai Its^pa^pMa-bhiila^ma, lit. .because tins cogwbon 
has arisen as possessing the form of tbo object". 

a Jinendrabuddhi is the author of a very thoroughgoing sri > d8t *““ 

mentary on FrnmSna-samucca ya which fills the whole of vol U& of .^. l 

hgyut*Mdo He is presnmably the same person as therrathor of** peat 

work KSSiki-vivarana-paSjikS, also called o 

the editor of that work, S 0 Ohakravart,, mthe middle of the TOP* century A. D 

• Bead rtog-pat-phytr instead of rtogs-pat-phyvr 

* de-bar-hiogs-pat rgyu = upacarasya laranm 

5 tshad-mat rtoge-pa m r 

s phyt-rcl-pa-mams = tahyah, non-Enddhists 
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every (moment)' in the subjective stream of thought will be a "cause 
of matnnty», or not a single one, because (as moments of subjective 
thought all are in' this respect) equal. They are equal, because if you, 
according to your intention, chose in the subjective stream one mo- 
ment as ready (to produce out of itself a given objective thought), 
all othei moments will be just in the same positionl 

(259. 5) . (Yogacara) (Not), because every new moment has a diffe- 
rent force. Since the moments change, their effects are also changing. 

(259. 6) . (Sautrdntika). But then, (if every moment is different), 
there will he only one moment capable of producing the image of a 
blue patch or 1 capable of arousing it from (its dormant condition in 
the store-consciousness). No other moment will be able to do it, (the 
image of the blue patch will theu never recur in the same individual). 
Or, if (other moments) will also be (able to do it), bow is it that every 
moment (is supposed) to have a different efficiency? (If it is not diffe- 
rent), then all the moments of the stored up subjective stream of con- 
sciousness* (uninfluenced by external objects, being m the same posi- 
tion), will have the same capacity; and, since an efficient cause being 
present, cannot postpone 8 its action, (all the moments will then pro- 
duce just the same image ftf a blue patch). 4 

(259. 10) . If all our ideas have the same origin m the subjective 
8tream of thought, they must be alwayB the same, (since their cause 
is always the same). But this (constancy) is incompatible with the 
(actual) changing character of our ideas. 

(259. 11 ) . (If there were no external cause), there would be unchan- 
gmg constancy of thought, which excludes change. (But change exists, 
and) is thus proved to "depend upon an external cause.® Thus it is that 
an invariable concomitance (between the change of thought and its 
external cause) is established, (259. 12). Neither do you, Idealists,® 
admit all our hnowledge of the external world 7 to be produced by 
the influence on us of other minds, 8 you admit it only (in order to 


. 7 Head veil * s ala y a -santana a Re&d ca . anupapatiih* 

4 Cp. the same argument developed in Ssetra-dlpikE, p ISOS, — sarta- 
«<«ta ntta-suflSnam eySt, and BDS , p 26 

6 This weald be a negative deduction according to the 4th figure, nahraUSdS - 
cttttam, sodotan atvasya praiangat, or according to the 6fh figure, naira sadata - 
nat ^m > JietvaniarapeKBdtr5l, sadatanatmsya yad viruddham hadaatlatmm, tena 
yad vyapyam (eySpnlam®) heteantarapAsaham taiya upaldb&hih, cp. KB, H 
*5 and 37. 

* njRSnavadtn. 


7 pravplti-ajildna. 


a saniananlara-nmittatvam. 
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oui lcen and a consciousness of its coordination -with some external 
object, (a sense of sameness) according to which we can distinguish 
and deteimme «this is a cognition of blne», «that one is of yellow.. 
(Our cognitions) then receive these (definite) shapes 1 If this weie not 
the case, any cognition would refer to any object and no cognition would 
, ra * Br 10 a (definite) object, because there would be no diffeientiabon. 2 

- (35a. 7), All determination (maintains the Sankhya) iB^evolved 
from an undifferentiated 8 (primitive) condition of all things and (qua- 
lities as having them root in primitive Matter). But tins we cannot 
admit, because 1) (primitive Matter) is inanimate, 4 2) all cognitions 
as having the same cause (would not be differentiated). Moreover there 
is (according to the Sankhya system) no interaction" 5 (at all bet- 
ween Matter and Consciousness). This alone would be sufficient to 
make any peiception of objects * impossible. 7 (35h 1) Without (assu- 
ming) a (('coordination » (of the image) with its object no perception 
of objects is at ail possible, smce definite knowledge consists just m 
this (coordination) Therefoie, the definiteness of (our judgments) 
((this is my cognition of blue», "this one is of yellow# jb due to thd 
fact of a coordination (between otir image) and its object, it is (imme- 
diately produced) by the latter, and theie is nothing else that could 
create it 

( 36 b. 2). Therefoie just this (coordination through the Bense of 
sameness) is (predominantly) the producer 8 of a distinct cognition of 

1 Lit , f. SB» 6 — 7. « There, by what cognition (Ses-pa gnh-gis) having the es- 
sence of coordination (hdra-ba = sWrupya) with v the essence of immediate feeling 
(fiams-su myoii-ba = anubhava) concerning the action (las-la in both ed ) of colour 
etc., (by what cognition) the distinctness «this is a cognition of blne», ethis one is 
of yellows is produced, by that (its) essence of a producer of what is being defini- 
tely settled, is this being made. to- appeal s 

9 Coordination through our sense of sameness is thus the real source of cogni- 
tion, if we at all are to distinguish between cognition as a source of knowledge and 
cognition as its result. This (inexplicable) sense of sameness is thus much more 
the cause of cognition than the ooarse conoept of a supposed « grasping « of the 
object through the insf rumentolity of the senses, because it appears os the most effi- 
cient feature, the jsadhalatama-l-arana =zpralrstopal3rala — aihpah-pralyaija 
8 »n -gsal-ha = myaUa * Ses-pa ma-ym-pa-. 

’ phi ad-pa — sanmlarsa, samyoga, samsarga 0 don-la Ua-ba 

i The reason why SSnkhya views are mentioned in this context is pernap 
■that this school also oonstiucts a kind of saiupya, op. my Central Conoep- 

V* the definition of adhxpati-pratyaya Ah. KoSa, II, and Mildh vrtti,I. 

- p. 86, op my Nirvfina, p 17.6. ~ . 
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is uncertain, 1 * * 4 * * * its absence in contrary cases is uncertain,® (since the 

change of our perceptions can be explained fiom within) 

(260.11). Moreover, ^rhen you maintain that to be an object of know- 
ledge means to be, 1) (a point of reality) producing cognition, and 2) to 
be coordinated with the respective image (by the sense of sameness), 8 * 
(we will object that all the other causes and conditions of our know- 
ledge are also to a certain extent coordinated with it through a sense 
of sameness, viz.) when a peiception of colour is produced the sense 
of vision produces the limitation* (of it to the visual sphere), light 
produces the distinctness* (of the image),. the previous moment of 
consciousness 8 produces the following’ one. Since all these causes are 
coordinated with their respective results by (special kinds of) coordi- 
nations, 8 and since they are the causes (of our perception of a blue 
patch of colour), they (according to your definition) must be also ob- 
jects, (not only causes), just as the blue patch (is an object, because it 
is a cause). (260. 18). And if you maintain that the object is absolutely 
the same 8 (as its image), and that that is it what makes it an object, 
then (we will answer) that the preceding conscious moment, 10 * * the mo- 
ment preceding our peiception of the bine, possesses still more same- 
ness than the (external) blue object, and that it consequently (will 
fall under your definition and) constitute an object of onr image of 
the blue patch! (Hence your « coordination » explains nothragl). u 

(260.20) (SautrSntika). To be an object of oui knowledge does 
not only mean to be (a point of reality) producing it and coordinated 
with its image, bnt it also means to be established as such by a per- 
ceptual judgment, 18 («this is the blue»). This judgment refers just to 
an external thing, not to something else. (The sensation or feeling Is 


1 onaikaniila. 

1 sandigdha-vipalsa-vyavrltila 

' » utfaUx-sarUpyabTiyam msayatie (nrti), cp. TStp , p 468 26 — n a sarupya- 
samitpatti apt mtaya-laUanam 

4 myama. 

“Head spastata 

* samslSra here evidently m the sense of samanantara-pratyaya 

I jftana 8 sSriipyath. 0 atyanta-sariipyat 

M tSla-mjftBna-aamanantara-pratyayasya 

II Lit, p 260. 16—18. a Moreover, if objectaess comeB from origin and co- 

ordination, eye, light and samel ar a also respectively, throngh the coordinations of 

limitation, dearness (lead spastata) and consciousness, and through origin from 

them, most be graBped mst as the blue » 
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having the same form or not, can at all be found. (35». 1). Neither is 
an external support for it logically admissible 1 Why? Ibis question 
we will discuss in the sequel, on the occasion of an examination of 
the opinion of (Vasubandhu) the author of the «Vada- 
vidhana» s 

(36a. l). As to the (usual) argument 8 (of the Santrantikas m 
favour of the existence of an external woild), it is the Mowing one 

(If an instance in which a visual) perception is the result, (and an 
instance in which) it does not occur, 4 have every circumstance m com- 
mon save one, 8 (that one occunng only in the former; the circumstance 
in which alone the two instances differ) is clearly the cause of our 
perception. And such is the external object, (since an intact facility of 
vision, the presence of light and aroused attention 6 do not produce 
perception in the absence of 'a patch of colour, but they do produce 
xt as soon as a coloured surface is present). -Thus it is that by the 
Method of Difference 7 the existence of an external world is proved. 8 
This (argument) is not well-grounded, because the absence of the 
effect in the shape of a perception (m the second instance) can be also 
explained (without imagining an external reality), by the circumstance, 
(namely, that at the given moment), the Biotxe Force 8 (which controls 


1 dmigs-pa hthad-pa pan ma-ym-te = alambanam apt na ghatate, j. 0 , tncarya- 
manam buddhau na drbhait 

2Pr. samneo,! Uff , , , . 

a lit , ^construction.., Hog-pa^ldlpanS It is, in an abridged f “rm. th8 ““ e 
argument as the one mentioned in the N KauikS, 268 18 ff and the T«p, 

j> 464 8 ff — 

* hbras-bu £es~pa mi-slyt-bas nt 

6 rguu-gthan-rnams yoi-pa-yan = ISranSrtaram tarty opt 

* The UranSn/arSm a every oircumstance m common save ones « ) 
jfrtiyratyava^caksuk, 2) taTudan-prrtyaya^Slola and S)eo—W^ 
aya-manatildra or smsUra, the one add.Uonal and deceive a D 
praiyaya = artha 


l nt>, f wTl-S. °« Albeit the other canses be present, eince 
It trfl to fa*W *■>. »“ 
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(between a mental image and the real) object (corresponding to it). 
"What indeed, is 'the lesult produced fiom a souice of knowledge?" 
It is (knowledge itself), a distinct cognitiou of the object Nothing 
else is meant by the content of right knowledge 1 * * A souice of 'know- 
ledge has, indeed, nothing else to do with lespeetto its obj'ect than to 
cognize it. (To attend to the object and to nfetchn it ore the same). 
The «fetckingu a of the object by our knowledge is nothing but the 
focussing* of our attention on it, and the latter is nothing but the 
cognition of an aim of oui possible purposive action 4 

(152 10). Therefore a source of knowledge has no result over and 
above the distmct cognition of its object, (the 'result of cognition is 
cognition, the act and the content of cognition aie undistingmshable). 
This has been expressed by Dharmakirti (with respect to sense- 
perception) in the following words,® 

“Just this diiect cognition is itself the lesult of (the act) of cogni- 
zing, as fai as it has the form of a distinct cognition ». 

(153.1). That alone is a source of right knowledge what deter- 
mines the object (m distinguishing it from all similar and all dissimilar 
ones). And that alone determines the object what restricts its image as 
belonging just to this object If it is not restricted to tbe ngbt object, 
it will belong neither to that object nor to any object, and thus tbe 


1 prama=pramtti-lnyS—artha-praVili-riipS, evidently here refers to the 
o contents Inya, when distinguished from larana, will be its result. If the senses 
we compared with an instrument, sense-cognition will be the result TheMlmaip- 
takas assume three consecutive steps in cognition, the following being the result 
of its predecessor, sensation, attention and cfetehingii or conception {drsii-pravrttt- 
prapti) The ultimate result ( prSpti —praiiti} is evidently the econtentn of cogni- 
*• lion, it is called here proimtt-J.rij/5 = prama— profit’ -rupa only with the respect 
hi the simile of the axe — the Instrument, and its result the act of entting [ehe- 
aano) if the senses arc the instrument, sensation is tbe result, if sensation is the 
instrument, attention is the result, and if attention plays the part of an instrument, 
conception will he the rcsnlt That these three steps exist empirically the Buddhist 
would not deny, hut cognition is for him the correspondence of an lmnge construe- 
fit 1 0ar productive imagination according to the forms, or categories, of oar under- 
standing with a point-instant of external reality This is saritpya, conformity o/the 
image (olara), a nd this is also the imago itself, there being no real distictnion bet- 

■ween^tbc image and the fact of its coordination with the object, cp. NBT ad 1.20 21 

- prSph = adhxgati — profit’ ssbodha, the ultimate result, the econtentn. 

P rat ’ rt <«> the tracts proper, nr jitanasya pravrilth, cp NBT, text, p. 3. 5 ff 
* P ral T i i , '110!Wo-a>fbo = artSa-lTiya-enmorf/ia-artbo. — praurth herein the 
. of a purposive action, lift of an net of objective cognition 
" Cp SB, I. is 
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§ 3. Dignaga's athobism, Peamana-saotccaxa, HO ahd 

HIS om COMMENT. 

(BBtan-lgynr, vol 98 f SB 11 7 ff) 

We can also envisage the internal feeling 
(of some-tiling either desirable or not) as a kind 
of resulting content in the piocess of cognition, 
since the object (and the consequent puiposive 
action) are determined 1 ' by it. The image of the 
object will in any case assume the rdle of the 
source of cognizing it Through it alone some- 
thing is cognized® 

(95b. 7). The self-feeling 8 can be also 4 (constructed as a kind) of 
resulting content (as against the act of cognizing). Every cognizing 
(mental state) is here (from -one side) the reflex 6 of an object, (from 
another side) it is a reflex of the (cognizing) Beif. Erom among these 
both reflexes, the second, that one which represents self-feeling, (can 
be regarded as a kind) of result. Why? Because the object (and the 


1 The aphorism is quoted by PSrthasgrathjmidra in his comment on file-, 
kavSrtika, p. 168, bnt the order of the pHdas is inverted and ladrnpyat=dt-yi 
no-bo-las most be read instead of tad-dvaye, (which is probably doe to a desire or 
contrast with the irayam of 1 11) 

sva-samvittih phdlam casya, tadripySd artha-micayah, 
vuiayfflc&Ta eiasya prananamy itna friit/att, 

Lit., «Its result is also self-feeling', according to its form the object is deterr 
mm ed, just the image » the source of knowledge, <ta L T™ 
words tadrBpyad artha-micayah are reminiscent of 

manam N b 1.20, cp. Tatp., p 84 7 and KamalaSlla, p 680 . 18 , tadmpyaa 
iti satUpySt. Buthere the term refers to a coordination between ^ eelm ® 
certainment (niicaya) of the object, and evidently also to the snb « c «” Gn ‘ ^ > ° NB 
act.cn, not between the point instant of reality and the image as la the NB. 
PSrthasarathi thinks that the opinion of the BautrSntikaB is here 
jRSwtyavisaymronila-pitSdi-mpo (instead of-rilpS) Jf^-waya- 

£3U cp. Tatp , p. 14 12, where the 

sarvpyam salMratya mjftanasya pramUnam, and N Kapikaj P* 

t8d s dan-fid = arfka-mieaya is explained asden f* faMtitfe 

tt0 , and at tha-adhfgama is explained in NBT.PP 8 9 and 16. 4 as tnc 
of the cognizer, his possible purposive action. 

i rah-rtg-pa = sm-samvedano. 

a aaleoa (oa) points to a possible arrangement, mam-p •V'J 0 
s snan-ba =pratibhasa 
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(342.4) . (The Realist) (Bat then, you are assuming a second, 
unreal particular!) What milk the result of bo -assuming a comma' 
nity between an unreal, (imagined) particular and an unreal, (imagined 
Universal)? No purposive action, (which is the test of reality), could - 
be directed towards it, because an uneristmg (object) cannot be the 
aim of an efficient action 

(342.5) . The real aim 1 (is the underlying point of efficiency but 
it) has nothing in common with the unreality (of the image), inhere 
were some bent cTimon between them, it would be superfluous to 
admit a (second, empirical) imagined particular. > 

(342.6) (The Buddhist). We do not resort to a second, ima- 
gined particular. (The burning and cooking efficiency is the only test 
of a real fire), but this burning and cooking we fictitiously connect 
with the image of a fire as it is contracted (in our mind).* The latter 
is not the (ultimately real) particular, because the real particular is a 
thing Ehom of all extensions,* (it is unique m itself), it is unutterable,* 
it is unimaginable* (it is transcendental). (The cooking and burning) 
which we can name and which we can extend (to every cooking and 
burning) is not the (ml) particular. 



to an uneffioent (image) with its extensions* and distinctions.’ (And 
because our empirical conceptions, constructions though they be) arc 
indirectly* related to realty, (they are to a certam ertent real), they 
therefore lead to successful action in regard of a causally efficient 


bZZ ** *"“* ^ “ d are uied in oppon. 
t> # » lo one another, the fait referi to direct perception by the senses, the 2i 

Tam* ‘ p i Si " ■ !s! '* ! 1™“ *42 

V 1116 _ Brt XHddptla-pratyal.sa both sources of onr knowledge 
rta^cwya; the Buddhist mB not sdnut that far 

1 Bead protrl (i-ru ayrwya. 

* samto tyarrifpS. 

* n| W*i« KIIHmpU upoflf 

* tilalpa-iilana-prahbhSu-oWuiia 

J =m<uys = jamSnjraijra 

MJW-^trtti-rffpaeyas tynrneeJijm8^w,«» 

throagh pare sensation ^areS^pricfM^b^ 
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reality, 1 thus bringing about (the efficacy of thought and) producing 
consistent human experience. 9 This, in our opinion, is the right viewl 

§ 6. The biases atie shaped aocobding to expebiesoe, 

(342.12) (The Realist) (You maintain) that there is an impu- 
tation of causal efficiency no that* (image of a fire, which being a 
thought-construction) does not '(really) possess any.* (The question 
arises, whether m so doing) we are influenced by former experience,* 
or we are doing it (o priori), on the basiB of a primordial Biotic 
Foice 7 (hidden m the depth of human Reason)? (342.14). The (leal) 
particular thing, indeed, is a thing shorn of association, bemg (merely) 
the faculty of affecting® (our sensitivity), it possesses nothing m com- 
mon with the image which contams (all kind) of extensions (in space, 
time and characteristics), and which is absolutely devoid of every kind 
of causal efficiency. (342 15). (Yon maintain) that there is a link,® a 
negative one 111 (m as much as the image of a fire contains a distinction 
from all non-fire, and the corresponding point of efficient reality also 
contains the negation of all non-fire). (We answer) that this implies 
a correspondence also on the positive side betweeen (the efficient point 


1 samartham tastu prapayonlo. 

2 m mamtadayantt 

B Lit, p. 842. 10—12 a Therefore, by imngimng.thn efficacy of the non efll 

west, of tic self-extended, whose essence consiste in the , Bioto.ee of tto 
the common life idea, proceed in propelling (,e«lj.roe^^o«^to*iam8teW 
which ore demrou, of this end that, in mnhmg thenn ««*, tough ™ m tot 
connection, the efficient thing, they do not deceive people, this we rega l 

right ». 

4 asya = at&asya - - 

6 atad — na tasya 1 e , a^atya ai Qialny 3 for . 

e A.fo-ni fheJnye.svoMjane-rSdhorajwe = « through atmd T ^ 
merly experienced psrtienlar (oases) of csesal efficiency" - Categories 

the the M translated utApp *£. 

of our 'underatanding, are adm.tted by the Buddhist to m th™ 

Experience, hut to a epontaneona capacity of our lM ‘ llrfr 

sationa which are even (if we discount fhepri 

of nudity But here the Bed* evidently for the sake of the argument, W 
the Buddhist a wholssale rationalism. 

I aisat-wma-votii), on cSsonS see notes on pp S61-8 
s samartlma, it is aWre-SifSojWle 
» s5 rvpye, 

- - “ * - 3 ao) 


oi prasangn 
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and the image). We have already established that there is no diffe- 
rence between the positive and the negative formulations. 1 

(342.16). But if the connection 9 (between a fire-image and the 
corresponding focus of efficiency) is produced by an innate capacity 8 
(of onr Reason), then a man arriving from another continent, 4 (who 
nevei has seen a fire), must (a p ton) be cognizant of its faculty to 
burn and cook, although he sees it for the that time (in his fife) l 

(842 17). (The B uddhist). We impnte to the ameal (imaged 
fire) that kind (of burning and cooking), (simply) because we neglect 
its difference from, (and identify it with), the particular (pointrinstant, 
the focus of that energy) which is the real producer of burning and 
cooking. Is ’it not so? 

(342.18) (The Realist). Bat is the parbchlar (point mstant,- 
the thing m itself) cognized, (at that time) or is it not cognized? The 
first is impossible, because, as you maintain, (the ultimate reality is 
uncogmzable), it is not an imaginable object! 5 It produces a momen- 
tary sensation* which apprehends the thing itself, 7 (but nothing about 
the thing), it cannot intioduce this its object, (the bare thing without 
any attributes), mto our conceptual thinking. 8 The one is as different 
(as posable) from the other, they know nothing abut the existence of 
one another 

(342. 21). Neither can our conceptual thought seize the (absolute) 
particular, even if we assume (with the Buddhist) an indirect function® 
of the immediately preceding sensation, 70 because, as has been stated, 
(conceptual thought) appiehends only such objects (as are ntterable), 
name 6 ***' capable of beuj 8 deagnated by a (connotative) 

(842. 24) (Th e B u d d h i s t) (The fiist moment in the cognition 
of an external object) is pure sensation. The image follows immediately 
w its tr ack. The particular ^momentary thing) ib not the object ade- 

8 Brops IIOllESl ^ Il,, * ° ~ ( y nJia '* a M ena anya-ojotia-Hftjfo wdftirweyafe. 

8 on3dt-mana 

* Lit «fron 

s nfohW'Jflffna-joearatia-aMotnt 

0 lat-samayaAihlfa 

7 Milam. 

8 vftalpc 

* ^JJarft-pflronjjjoryfl ’pt. 

* Jaw ^ n, °ro-irtjwww-Rtrtt31«?po]Ui 
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quate to the imago, but it appears as though it mere its obiect, be- 
cause indirectly (the image) is produced from it, 1 (the image is the 
indirect function of some focus of external efficiency) 1 

(342.25) (The Sea list). (Quite nghtl) Thie.is possible," but 
only (on the empirical hypothesis, he, if you admit that oiu images 
are constructed) fiom traces left in our consciousness by former expe- 
rience, 4 (and that our images thus correspond exactly to external rea- 
lity). It becomes, on the contrary, (quite impossible on the hypothesis 
of rationalism, i. e., if ire admit that the forms of our thoughts) have 
nothing corresponding to them in the external world, that they ate 
created (by our Reason) irhicb is a Force pioduciog tbc (transcenden- 
tal) Illusion (of an empirically real woild).' 

(342. 2G). And even if yon admit that (our conceptions aio paitly)- 
produced by the force of (former) impressions," the illusion that ire 
perceive in them (a genuine reality), this fflusiou cannot be explained 
simply by the feet that they are (indirectly) produced from e (sensory 
stimulus), if reality itself continues to lemam uncopizable ' 

(342. 27). (We also cannot admit the principle of Identity) throngh 
Neglecting the Difference.' If the fire as an ultimate particular remains 
uncogmaed and our image of a fire is neveitheless (wrongly) mdenti- 
fied with it, because their diffaence is neglected, then the whole Urn- 
veise might also be identified with it, because there is no reason lor 
limitation." 


l Lit, p SIS 24-25 oSinoe it at predoced from aeaanUon “ * 
immediately precede!? tomogencoua cacao (aonwtTimifnrd-pr 
medium of ita feodum, olthougb act tta object, it appcaia aa though 

a Jiot the external objccta are aerertbdeaa reaiiy momeata of a motiou 
stable anhstancea having attributes and dnratioa 

(read *4 I ", * *» — 

m 'Tui, p m. 26—26 «Bot aot la it pomble (aaft ooaeaptiJm'J"" 
ceudcntal non-existence, originating m the Force of (transcen en nl) 

expectance. the illaaum «t' B>" "hi""™ ‘ f “ th, 

not cognized, simply because it is produced far it, (i. e , fte age y 
lar] cannot arisen 

8 bheda-agraha = alhynti - , — tt ped v if & 

0 Lit, p 842 27. .But if the portcnlar vaaence 
form « uupattd tbroogh not oppreheadmg tie dilereuce ft t, 
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(343.1). If the fire as a thing in itself 1 is not cognized at the 
time when (we have its image piesenfc to ns), the whole Universe is in 
'the same position. If the limitation consists merely in the feet of the 
origin of the image, (in its origin) fiom the sensation produced by 
the real fire, well then, there will he no limit at all, theie will be no - 
reason why the ideas of a God, of Matter (as it is imagined in the 
Sankhya-Bystem) etc, these ideas which also have their origin in a 
(congenital) Force of Illusion, (should also not be identified with the 
point-instant representing the real fire, through neglecting their diffe- 
rence). And we have juBt mentioned that to explain the correspondence 
of the image to the point-instant of external reality by the principle 
of Neglected Difference is inadmissible. Consequently it is idle talk to 
assume that the object coi responding to our conceptions is (an objeti- 
md mental image) and that its presence in the external world is 
not true. 1 


’ § 7. Ths Buddhist teory reduced ad absurdum. 8 

(343.5) (The Realist) And further, (yon maintain that our 
concept, and the names expressing them, are not intent on external 
reality, but upon our objectmzed images. "We answer), neither is the 
objectmzed image the object on which our conceptual thinking is in- 
tent (It fares not better than the uncognfeable) thing in itself or the 
(relational and negative universal) image.* It depends, indeed, upon an 
act of onr productive imagination. When this act is produced, it 
(viz, lie concept) guasi arises; when the act ‘is over, it j«ast vanishes, 
t apparently chnngeB with eyery change m the activity of our con- 
ceptual imagination. (Hence it changes constantly), and can never be 
conceived 5 as a unity (in the shape' one idea having relative stability). 

foe imputation ci the form of the three worlds, since there is no came for 
limitations 

1 Uilm-tuadftttia, it most he dear from a!) this context that the tianscen- 
aental cause affecting onr senotmty is meant 
s dUewjra hffhyottOTh 

8 The Boddhut theory is that reality, being a constant flow of momentary 
s, cannot he named and grasped by conceptual thought, or by imagination, 
— TP 1 OT “ DC «P tB stability and duration. VUcaspati now turns 
JJJT™* itself. He says that imagination also consists of 

nanaj fl ' reills ’ 46 ima *” or conc 6 P t6 having no stability cannot be 

* ^ orots< = prafjMffja uri =na to ntionyaiat 
5 “eodpratipatfam 
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(The Buddhist). By neglecting the difference (a lelative stabi- 
lity is produced)' 

(The B enlist).' But then its essence, (the unity of this objecti- 
" vied image) will equally be neglected?- 

(The Buddhist) OyeslitwBll 

(The Baalist). Then it neither will be imagined, (since the 
image is a unity) 

(The Buddhist). But the discontinuity of the image is not 
real. (When we talk of an object as a string of momentary evente) we 
mean reality, its discontinuity or continuity, hut not (the discontinuity) 
of the objectmzcd image. 

( 343 . 10 ). (The Bealist) We can concede the point The dis- 
continuity of the linage is not ultimately real But you must admit 
that the objectivized image depends npon an act of our imagination. 
It changes whenever there iB a change in the latter, or else it would 
- not depend 1 on It. (848.11) The dependence of the image upon the 
act of imagination consists just in the fact that it follows every chan- 
ge, or non-change, m the latter. If it did not so depend, 2 it would not 
he imagined, and it would not he an image enoneousiy (projected into 
the external world). (843 IS). Theiefore let ns leave alone the quo- 
tum about the leabty of the continuity or of the discontinuity of the 
image However, what depends on a changing imagination canhot ap- 
pear to us as a unity, it must appeal as being discontinuous, (as 
split into discrete moments). 

(343. 15). Consequently (the following syllogism can be) established, 
(Thesis) The ohjectivised image (being a unity) ts not the 
object upon which our conceptual imagination is intent. 
(Reason). Because that image (must be) unutterable 
(Example). Just as a momentary feeling of pleasuie* or 
(pain is unutterable). 

. (Major premise). (Whatsoever is unutterable is a moment 
winch is not the object upon which our conceptnal irnagma a 
is intent) 


J Seed ind-midh'timUa-SpnUth 
8 Bend iad-ontidfnnatve 
8 evlhadi -mMsanavat 
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(343. 16) . It is indeed impossible to give it a name, because it is 
impossible to agree (upon its connotatiqn), just as it is impossible (t<5 
express m Bpeech) what the momentary feeling 1 of pleasure or 
(pain) is. 

(343. 17) We can really give a name to something when we can 
agree on its connotation. (The name) is concomitant with (such an 
agreement), otherwise we would be landed in the over-absurdity (of 
every name meaning anything) 

(343. 18) Since there is no such (possibility of agreement) upon 
the import of an objectivized image which changes with every (mo- 
ment of) our imagination, there neither can be any possibility of 
giving names (to the objectivized images constituting the external 
■empirical world). It is thus proved 'that whatsoever is conceived is 
unutterable, (i e., just the contrary of the BuddhiBt idea that what- 
soever is transcendentally real is unutterable) 1 


§ 8. A. TOTAL ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BUDDHIBT THEOBY. 

(348.20). (The Realist). (You maintain that the genus «cow» 
fa an objectivized image and is relative, being merely the negation of 
all non-cows. We then ask), this negation of all non-cows is it the 
mage itself 8 or only its attribute? If the essence (of the image) is a 
negation of non-cows, this cannot be understood without assuming the 
reahty of (the positive counter part), the cow Non-cow is but a nega- 
tion of cow. Its reality depends upon the reality of the cow. You can- 
not escape being accused of a hopeless- circle, (cow being dependent 
upon non-cow, and non cow upon cow). 

(348. 22) But if it is only an attribute (of the image), the-genus 
«cow» must be positive, and its attribution also poative. And thus an 
end is made of the objectivized image which is (: 


1 Hwd twlahamnat 

a, _£ 18 ~ t8 , 1®* of t»»e from 

MWmtaT ™ h eT0r 7 (momsnt) of 

p 32, text* - 8 ” ne 6 at3tm {^pala-Bnupalahdh i), cp. NBT, 

“"W “ * ten ■«««"• •* '-Hot- 
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tive in essence. And we have (eo ipso) discarded the theoiy that its 
attnbntes are identical with it, ( 1 . e., the theory that theie is no sub- 
etance-attnbute relation which would-he tianecendentally real) That 
snch a Universal can be (alternately) asserted and denied we have 
already explained. 

(343. 24). Wishing to escape redundancy we are afraid to have 
fallen in still greater verbosityl We mnst nevertheless Have an end 
with this process of tempering the arrogance of the Nihihsfei 
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Corrections to the texts of the Nyaya-bindu, 
Nyaya-bindn-tika and Nyaya-bindn-tika-'fip- 
pani printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 




/ 

Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bindn and fika, 

7.12 befoie the words hkr&ntm hy anumftutm the Moving pas- 
sage must be inserted m accot dance with MSS and the Tib. 
translation: tafta&7irfafa-praftaneft«apj/ anamfinom nwastrn 
syat , MimapoMn-grahanm tu viprahpattmra laranartham 
11 23 insert arthatp after bhavymaHasya. 

13 15 insert m befoie mtunah 
15. 2 insert grdhyid before arthad 
15 3 drop the cheda befoie sa era. 

18. 9 satrapy instead of atrapy 
19 2 i^dnotpddapdsa » # jiiancipeksa. 

23.16 insert tnatra befoie hlamru. 

25.15 tosya instead of tasyd-. 

25.17 inseit «a befoie sa 

28.19 n bfotfale n bham&ne 

38.19 llm&bliamiddkdi instead of IhStanddAeh, 

88.21 drop the cheda aftei sidhyati 

46.4 — 5 ejflliiitfanJesana- instead of vyahrdtam, 

47.13 fcifalattaw » « luilakatvm 

50. 1 wndhmmymtdh * » vaidhammtaK 

50. 1 vpalaMhu » » upalabtt*. 

60. 6 diop the ehsda after asattva-nimttii ca 

50.16 » n » » « Uah. 

58.18 etm era instead of warn era. 

66.18 etena * n stone. 

56.21 a htb n ,, M-. 

65.18 tathapamya instead of iaM pm asya. 

66.1,3 (bis), 6 w'fyafw » » omfyatoa 

66. 7 mtyah » » mtUyah 

87.10 samdeha » ,, sadeha 
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68.14 amsthadhana-yogyo instead of amslham-yogyo. 

70. 7 ') (ho » » ’(ho. 

70 11 insert ca after, evam. 

71 . 3 acbSyasya instead of adrstasya. 

71.14 Vldhlh » » mmihth. 

72 1,2 vSMiatmya instead of m haumasya 
72 7 rflpusiddJn » n rupadtsiddhi-. 

72 16-86-86 » » 86 


76. 8 viyuktam » » amyuUam. 

77 10 osidclheh » » asiddkih 

77 10 drop the words taihyam m miatmajate and mseit them in 

77 18 after tmdiheh (instead of asiidhiK). 

78 20 miUatiyaltateat instead of -vatvat. 

82 6 svahhuoasyo- » » svabhaoo- 

85 23 insert a eheda after punas tat 

90 8 yatliasai rnjKah instead of yaths saim- 
90 16 ttyait hetuh » » \tyai\hciuh 

92 12 insert na before so. 

96.2 m (cayabhdvo » 11 -abhdvau. 



CorrectionB to the text of Nysya-bin-du-tto 
Tippani. 


8.13 leadjjraiitfiaknt and prawttmad&m 
11. 7 -avayavytidei instead of avayasoia-. 

12 1 swjm}MMna prdptih.praph43la’bhedena .. 

12.12 •lirtttrakstiabhpm instead oM5trfabfca<ir8-. 

12 18 -vitarati ap •> » ot* apt. 

16.18 trirtpal instead of iwSjjSL 

18. 4 read M&-lalsanam.tatha pratyaksm onwfj/a . . 

19 4 — 6 jfojffcffra-mflfeiia instead of yogacara-mak. 

19 8 alliranta-iabdo » “ bhranta-. 

19.13 pragiddlta- » ” siddAL 

20.13 tabasaty abk&nia- (fet type) » » sad. 

20.16 MMlwnk^rahaneMtpdi fat type. 

21 14 \ty avoodhaJi instead of iti nbadhah 

22 14 read yatka calsur-njnSMm. 

22. 5 yah instead of p. 

28. 0 bhranta » » bhrmte. 

27 6 «a santi » » na samprah 

29 16 sarvmmdv yS- h » sarmdnya-. 

80 15—16 read yatfienit iya . . blmmatvatn na tatka. .. 
87 B insert m before bit aval*. 

37 S ntfo- instead of ridam. 

40.12 abhmnaimi » » Minnatoi. 

42. i nmtta-ihavo » » mattabMto. 

43.14 etwmiranJitojfa » » SBfimlawJitoja, 
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Paithura, 226 
Pimm, 12, 69, 126, 364 
PfirthasuathimiSra, 152, 240, 384, 886. 
Poussin de la Tallee, 2, 848 
Prabhskara, 865, 419 
PrajS Jkara- Gnpt a, 130, 234, 324, 326. 
Praaastapada, 18, 130, 170, 179, 221, 226, 
847, 856 

Randle, H N, 19, 179 
RatnahTrti, 404 
Stthnla, 849. 

Rgyal-thsab = Gyal-thsab, 64, 68, 77, 78, 
79, 92, 121, ISO, 191, 828, 824, 826, 
828, 832 

Rgyan - mkban - po = AlanklropUdhySya 
(= PnyBSkara-Gnpto), 824, 826, 886, 
887, 888 
Rnben, W, 818 

Basse), B , 18, 48, 60, 108, 121, 146, 260, 
264, 276, 281, 282, 288 


SanltarasTJmin, 170 
SarvastivSdin, 175 
Sa-skya-pandita, 828, 326, 827, 880 
Sohnppe, 50, 66 
Sbolntai, 269 

Sigwart, Oh , 21, 50, 61, 66, 82, 89, 107, 
114, 162, 191, 198, 194, 196, 197,258, 
802, SB4 

Socrates, 20, 58, 162 
Spencer, Herbert, 108 
Spinoza, 82 
Suali, L, 48, 180 
SankarSnanda, 824, 327, 380, 866 
Sanbrakgita, 19, 271, 815, 329, 404 
Sakyabnddhi, 68 
Srldhara, 356. 

TSrSnHtha, 816 
Tbibant, 408 
Trilocana, 258 
Tso5-kho-pn, 815, 825, 884 
Tan-go), 321, 885 

Udnyana, 16, 284, 257, 280,281,282,295, 
341, 843, 356. 

Uddyotakara, 16, 127, 156, 169, 162,164,. 
208, 234, 802, 309 

VardbarnSna-npadbyaya, 284, 257, 308 
Vasnbandbn, 126, 161, 162, 328,841,848, 
847, 376, 8B2 

VUcaspatimiSra, 6, 7, 16, 18, 19, 29, 41, 
121, 126, 128, 189, 166, 169, 164,195, 
267, 259, 260, 264, 266, 267, 272,282, 
290, 295, 802, 803, 808, 818, 818,820, 
821, 841, S4B, 852, 869, 361, 863, 367, 


404,429 

TatsySyana, 16, 179 
fimnktasena (Srya), 329 
finltadeva, 1, 2, 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 18,19, 
28, 26, 81, SB, 86, 86, 48, 48, 49, 51, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 75, 78, 84, 99, 104, 125, 
182, 134, 185, 145, 156, 167, 189, l«i 
165, 167, 168, 199, 257, 267, 841, 343, 
349 

7ostakov, A , 171, 211, 269, 817, 329 
Watson. Dr. B John, 259 


Wundt, 196 

Takomitra, 129, 845, 8J8 
Zhi-htsbo (= fentirakiita), 329 
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II. Schools. 


HInayana, 16, 81, 118, 114, 120, 126, 191, 
241, 818 

Jama, 64, 94, 178, 207 
MahByEna, 81, 82, 92, 114, 125, 178, 209, 
284, 241, 268, 311. 

MSdhyamika, 4, 6, 7, 29, 81, 32, 84, 120, 
168, 172, 816, 827, 864, 867, 818, 408 
Madhyamika-YogScSras, 866, 870 
Mimaqiaaka, 4, 6, 29, 81, 40, 42, 48, 63, 
77, 82, 92, 116, 121, 126, 127, 140, 149, 
166, 163, 182, 259, 260, SOI, 818, 852, 
858, 864, 355, 856, 857, 860, 864, 368, 
372, 878, 377, 408, 409, 412 
NatyByika, 10, 17, 29, 48, 47, 52, 58, 69, 
92, 107, 115, 122, 127, 128, 189, 149, 
164, 165, 168, 161, 162, 164, 170, 209, 
217, 226, 284, 260, 263, 268, 282,287, 
291, 295, SOI, 802, 804, 816, 319,855, 
364,409,412,420,421. 

Nyaya, 16, 179, 191, 318, 886, 403 
NyEya-VaiSesika, 40, 77, 170, 221, 226, 
294, 297, 364 
Rrabblikata, 403. 

PrSaangilm, 168, 327 

Realist, 94, 263, 284, 273, 275, 276, 288, 
290, 292, 298, 365, 876 


Relativist (Extreme], 827. 

Santrantika, 4, 29, 36, 40, 114, 121, 126, 
241, 289, 848, S44, 345, 846, 847, 848, 
849, 858, 860, 861, 862, 864, 865,366, 

867, 368, 269, S70, 871, 876, 382, 384, 
418 

Sautraatika-YogEcBra, 7, 283, 312, 370, 
878 

SarvSstavEdro, 120. 

Sanihya, SO, 40, 73, 76, 78, 98, 160, 161, 
176, 266, 815, 318, 346, 348, 864, 867, 
880, 412. 

SvEtantnko, 158, 329. 

YaibbEipka, 20, 29, 298, 327, 377 
Vaisegiba, 48, 114, 122, 156, 163, 178, 
179, 191, 226, 276, 318, 356, 364,408, 
412 

YaiyBkarana, 260, 276 
Ystsipotriya, 843, 344, 845, 346, 847 
Yy5BnavB<hn, 7, 9 

Vedanta, 7, 318, 864, 867, 408, 408, 409. 
YogScEra, 4, 6, 7, 20, 29, 81, 32, 84, 121, 
S41, 360, 862, 863, 364, 366, 366,367, 

868, 869, 370, 872, 414. 
YogScEra-SantrBntika, 6, 318, 298, 812, 

818, 870, 376 


HI. Sanscrit Works. 


AnefeEnta-jaya-pat5k3, 18 , 22,48,94, 121 , 
882, 406 

Apoba-siddhi, 258, 404, 427. 
Abbidharma-Kota, 6, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 
81, 61, 126, 196, 311, 814, 816, 827, 
831, 848, 844, 868, 374, 876, 876,879, 
880, 885, 886, 412. 

Abbidharma-sStra, 381, 874 
AbbisamaySlaipkEra, 834 
AbhisamayShupkSrSlDka, 405 
KathSvatthu, 94 

KiMa-vivarana-paigika (=sNy3sa), 878 
Tattva-cinlEmnm, 171, 208 
TattTasangraha, 4, 16 , 17, 19, 20, 21 , 28, 
25, 46, 88, 98, 168, 185, 271,279,404, 
<09, 412, 418 


Tattva-sangraha-panjika, 374 
TarknbhEsS, 68, 861, 881, 386, 420 
Tarka-san grata, 221, 890 
TorkadlpikS, 226 
DbTanyEIoka, 258. 

Nirnkta, 266. 

NyEya-Kamla, 19, 22, 32, 41, 43, 56, BO, 
185, 186, 195, 207, 289, 266, 281,318, 
818, 852, 882, 888, 884, 404, 408,409, 
425 

NySya-kandali, 48, 182, 161, 170, 208, 
221, 304, 365, 366, 359, 360, 368, 405 
NySya-tracts, Six BuddhiBt, 404 
NyEya-dTSrn, 19 
NyEya-mbandba-prakESa, 267 
NyEya-pravesa, 170, 184 
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att-krimta, 12 
ati-tacchata, 281. 

ab-parJmarSo, 288. 
ab-paiSnaiSa-kuialatli, 281. 
ati-pm&kti, 18B. 

ati-praaangn, 28, 76, 239, 285, 290 
ati-praaanga a= sarya-Batabhaya, 2S9 
ab-nkta, 264 
ah-yyapty-ayylipta, 181. 
atlndriya, 107, 174, 224, 898 
atlndnytva, 162, 207 
atyanta, 868. 

atyanta-parokga, 186, 855 
atyanta-parok^a = Sin-tu Ikog-pa, S14, 
SS8 

atyanta-bhinna, 275. 
atyanta-Tilakgana, 872, 404, 414, 417 
atynnta-sarnpj a, S71 
atyanbka, 302 
adarSana, 186, 198 

adrSya, 66, 92, 107, 108, 119, 186, 198 

adrsya-annpn1abdhi,63,77, 78, 88, 92, 118 

adrSya-annpalabdln-ianibbaya, 78 

adjfya = svabbara-'viaeaa-'nprakrgta, 79 

adrSyamana, 65 

adrata, 269, 868. 

adrata-svalakgana, 78 

adek&tmnka, 304. 

adhigama-rnpa, 379 

adhipati, 62 

adhipab (=indnya), 42 
adbipah-pratyaya, 279, 811, 881,868, 380, 
882 

adhltya-samutpSda, 27 
adhyavasa, 424, 426 

adhyavnaSya, 45, 46, 71, 80, 144, 19B, 199, 
203, 862, 868, 871, 898, 405, 409 
adhyavnsjya — kalpaua, 74 

adhyavaaSya macaya = kalpanE=bnd- 
dhi = yyJano, 60 

adhyava«aya=ni5taya=yikalpa, 80, 418 
adbyrnrasTiylttmaka, 818 
adbyaraaa = adhikr, 418 
adbyaiasl, 34, 270 
adhyavasna, 192 
adhyayaaeya = prSpanlya, 21 
ndhyayaaeya-avarSpa, 18 
edhyayaseyatya=vikalpitat7a, 881 


adbyasta, 409 
adhyaa5na,278 
ndbrayabbfmn, 94 
anatikrEmya, 84 
anadhigata-artha-adhigantr, 372 
anadhlna, 430. 
anadbyayanta, 221 
ananngama, B04 
anantara-karonn, 10 
ao-aovaya, 159, 288. 
anapek;a, 120 
aanbhidhiyamana, 144 
nnabhilnpya, 282 
anartba, 16, 21, 38, 65 
auartbajatra, 276 
anartha-aamSaya, 3. 
anarthJntara, 80 
anavastha-prasanga, 379 
anavaathnna, 191. 
anSkalita-kaana-bheda, 43 
nnakara-vldm, 877 
anadi, 270, 868 

anldi-vJsanS, 266, 867, 419, 426, 427. 
aiudi-\ Hsana-vasHt, 368 
nnadi-ylsnaa-TSsita, 304, 368 
anadi-vikalpa-ySsanS, 260, 368 
nnHdi-iabdn-bhavana, 260 
anSsntya, 78 
auiaraya, 136. 

amtya, 94, 118, 181, 284, 241,420 
anitya = k?amka, 94 
amlya=prakrtya eka-k?ana-sthib-dhar~ 
maka, 121 

nmtj atya, 94, 121, 186,202 
amtyatya-»yabh5ya, 182 
ammittayattra, 416. 
am] ata, 22, 212, 261 
amyata-KkBra, 21, 194. 
amy ata - eka - aanradSyi - bbeda- ayadhUra- 
nam =yikalpa, 405. 
omyata-pratibbBsa, 21, 196, 261, 308. 
amyattirtba, 261 
anirEkrta, 162 
aniryacanlj a, 32, 56 
aairyacaniya-kbySb, 408 
anirvyliijha, 258 

am5cSyakatya= ajfiSpakatya, 89 
amgta, 162. 
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amgta-dhaima, 166 
nntpsita, 162 
anugacchati, 398, 418. 
nnngata = dein-kiiln-njingata, 2C3, 264 
anugaln-smarana, 295, 286 
nnugami a, IS, 48 
naopapatti, 20, 869 
onupapadjamann-sldliann, 154. 
nnupalabdha = ad raj a = apralj akan, 92 
nnnpalabdlii, 60, 62, 76, 66, 84, 86, 116, 
162, 416, 417. 

nQDpalabdbi = prnljnkja-niTTUi-matrnn, 
78. 

anupnlabdbi-laksaaa-prlptn, 108 

annpalabdhi-betu, 251 

anupalambba, 85, 189 

nnupasatjihKnn, 128 

annpahata, 39S 

anubaddba, 140 

nnnbnndba. 129 

aaubandbin, 226. 

nnnbbnTa, 46, 285, 864, 880. 386 

anubbava-iiropa, 364 

aaubbnvo = pratibbiisa =imo5-b8, 882 

nnublia^ a-prabbavntu, 261 

nnubbaaa-Tnsnna, 368, 418, 428 

anubhava-\ 5aaa5-prabhara, 428 

anablu»a-Tllsana-Tuda, 388. 

nnnbhava-vj apara, 261. 

aaubha^ a-samaropn, 272 

nnnbbavatmaUi, 390 

annbhavjropn, 364 

anubbBta, 366 

oanbbdj ate = vodj ato, 887, 889 
annbbnj ante = pratibhasnutc, 418 
anobbuj nmana-sambandhah =rIgrabOT3n 
sambandbah, 290 
annmati, 81. 

anumana, 17, 18, 21, 49, 77, 81, 282, 302, 
303, 805, 383, 424. 
anamaaa-annmo) a-bhuvn, 19, 273 
anumJna-goearn, 305 
annmilna = parartliEnumana, 181 
anumnna-pranftna, 898 
ananuna-Tirnddba, 163, 
annnfiSniitmaka, 302, SIB, 425, 
annmoja, 68, 62, 109, 170. 
ana-) ojana, 271 


annrauann-rBp#, 263 
matilda, 62, 188 

anuvidhij amSnata-matra-nnncja, 280 
anmpltMprrlti-roblta, 266 
anu-vjavasaya, 398, 409 
anu?thaaa, 10 
anusandhiina, 405, 406 
anutandbijatc, 302 
aniidjato, 117 
nndla-aijra, 899 
anaikilnttka, 65, 37, 422 
anatkantikatra = Bandigdba-vyatirekUIi, 
422 

anga, 47, 253 
anga-Saklt, 270 
angin, 258 
nntariila. 226 
antabkariuia, 160 
andba. 899 
andha-LDra, 190 
anya, 64, 129 
ftnjathii-kbjati, 403 
anyntbnnnpapatti, 115 
naja-Tjantti, 306, 307, 872, 404, 416, 
423, 424, 426 

naya-Tj iivi tti = apoha, 305, 422. 
an) a-vj Svritl = apoba = ssrnpya, 419 
anjn-Yjavrtli-nutha = prntiyogi-msedha- 
nardpa, 305 

anja-tyavrtli-rnpa, 270, SOT, SIS, 361, 
414, 418 

an) n-v) nvrtti-rHpa = npoba-rBpa 414. 
anj a-T) drptti-rupa = vj aracckinna-rupa, 
426 

an)a-T)3Trtti-rupat2 = apoha-rUpatS = 
bbedagraha = s2rilpya, 422 
anja-vjavacchcda {= apoba), 1G1 
anwijn, 57, 109, 110, 129, 142, 148, 160, 
219, 416 

anTaj a-abhava, 145 
anvaja-gati, 144 
anvaja-vakya, 148 
BUTaja-vjatireka, 28, 68, 280. 
aaTaya-Tyatireka= bbEva-abbSva, 216 
anTaja-aiddhi, 149 
annta, 140 
npara, 154, 180 

apara-deSa-klla-Bombaiidba, 284 
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-aparmi}paimatTS, 359 
npirtVjn, 264. 
afurthsfes, ]66 
apafceite, 19, 127 
apek?3-bnddbi-Janj-a, 855 
apel-syate, 391 

apoba, 154, 156, 181, 169, 195, 269, 295, 
366, 872, 404, 413, 
apohn-npoha, 419 

apoba = anj a-apoba-vtil* to Tidbi , 427. 
apoba-Tadi, 401, 403. 
spoba-TJdin, 40 

f pracruta -anutpanaa -slbiraikasYabhara, 
94. 

apratighatva = andlnkat™ = paneehia- 
ns-papin3maTattva, 414 
apcatibandba-Tiaa} a = ma-ltbrel-pai yul, 
71. 

aprahbblsam, 266, 278. 285 
npralib, 264 
apratralea, 19, 65 

aptapabatTa, 39 
aprjpti, 61 
ipraohna. 147 
apr*n"inaC>. 297. 
apriiminja, 167,224 
.'Mhja. 307. 
abjdbila-Yi'avntra, 170 
abtav- 1 , l, 8 , OS, 77, 78, 101, 163, 195, 
196, 199 216, 217, 377 
abb Iva.nueara, 78, 86, 215 
al'b"r'i-mici\ n-abh'iv? , 79 
abbara-pmipatu 106 
abh'iTvnfitnm = iDiyota-riklra. 193 
rth'in.o.avah'm, CS, 79— 8 S, -C 107 
abhlra-BjiU akatta. 66 
ablidl eja 1, 2, 113, 115. 143 
•bVUbanni. 173, 174, 177 
ab’jJbl. 112 
abbi<ih".ni. 2, 304 
*V'i3bjr«.rT'.prra, 67. 112 . 
abt>‘-a.t>;snse 455 
'it'Baa, 65 
*»tVi>n«si 9 . 269 
•I’tJMja, TO! 

''•5*'.", * 
tl ’ «a- J j»i e . ;>*-3 

ji, 15 


abhiUpa-kalpnnS-apo4bn, 48 
abhittpayitttm, 23 
abhillpa-iwisatga, 20 
abhil.lpa-samsarga-j ogj a, 165, 259, 274, 
423 

abbilipa-saqisarga-jogya-pratibblfcalva, 

424,425 

abbiUpa-saipsatga-jogj a-prattbbjsah ss 
uiyntn bnddbih, 274 
abbilBpa-saip«aTga-jog3ftUI, 260. 
abhillpa-samsargitj, 200 
abbilrtsa, 10 

abbi-sambadhi ate = simriveti, 225 
abbedi, 27G, 321 
abbcila-adbyaraflya, 83,258 
nbbcda-lalpanS, 276 
abbcdi-graba, 403, 411, 419 
abbeda-praba = aai ntbvkb) lit, ill, 420 
abb} 3sa, 101,868,419 
abbvaalt pr3g austhlioa. 326. 
ablijupigamn-siddhrmta 156 
abhj npagamj omlns, 191 
nbbrTiufi, 4, 19, 25 
| amala, 898 

amQrta 161.211,242,306 
e-mOh a -d Ina-kra) a, 41 
ajoga, 358 
a\aUa, 314 

rrtba, 2, D, 10, 23, S3, 62, 82, 143, 148, 
170, 189, 221, 235, 259, 2G9, 270,291, 
292 305, 353, 334, S<-5, 391, S98, 
394 

a-tbi-'ik'ira =arlbi.ilrtipja, 374 

artba-adbigama.SS4 
arlbn-aTaliodba, 4. 
art]ia-a«atpspar4i, 2.V>. 
nwlia-kru ", 9, 46, 264, 377, 426 
a'tba'knj'-k >ri-k*ana, 83 
aril i-l mU'mln, 7, 121, 211 
artk»-km3-l.-,nn, 41, 6 e , 170 , 209 
nttha-l ri;'4stt», 16 
f itn Im'i-jnra, 10 
art* vlr.} i-turbb'-ii. 10 
artt*-kri< rtbjo, 361. 
artba-1 rijl-»arartba, 10, 73, 37, 30|. 

artb»»kryi-f»5>artl vartba-pradariairt, 

7. 

rrl ? s V5 , rr?t , » in 
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artba-knyl-siddby-nrtha, 804 
artba-gocarn, 308. 
artha-juann, 68, 290 
arfchn-darsana, 4 
artha-dvSra, 291 
artha-prakaSa, 356 
artba-pratlti, 15, 886, 890 
artha-niSoaj’o, 384 
artha = bbntartia, 83. 
artka-matm, 8, 276 
artha-ri!pa = artba-8Tariipa, 288 
artba-Tiniscaya-svnbJiSva, 49 
artha-vedana, 860 
arthn-Sabila-Tisega, 28. 
artha samsayn, 3 
artha-sampratyaya, 168 
artha-sambandba, 18 
artlm-Bjksat-kjntva, 18 
artba-samartbya, 274, 276, SOB. 
artba-aarSpya, 384, 386 
artba-aiddbi, 10 
artba-sTarQpa-janmaa, 296 
artba = paramarthasat, 36. 
artbBkarosaiHsparsa, 259. 
artbapatti, 116 
artbapaya, 272 

artbBpattyS = aamarthyena — parampa- 
raya, 261. 

artbUocana, 296, 206 
artbaTabhaaa, 259 

arthendriya = nrtha-aabitendnya, 278 
arthopayngah = aanaikargob, 271 
arhab, 170 
alankara, 263, 

alika, 306, 368, 412, 413, 426,429 
allka = na yastava = manasa = kalpa- 
nika = bahyn, 422 
alikar-bahya, 411 

allka = ayBataya = allko-bahya, 422. 
allkatva, 270 

allka = Bfimanya-Iak5ana, 422, 428 
allka = alika-bilbya =jato, 422. 
allkakara, 31 
avakalpate, 168 
avagabana, 859 

ayagShin =n?ayi-karob, 265, 296 
ayaccbeda == upakara, 288 
ayadharana, 315 


ayamarga = pratyavamanja, 412 
avastn, 194, 196, 217, 264, 270 
avasta-dargana, 223 
avasths, 258 

ayasthBaa-mBtrom (= mtyam), 260. 
avasiyate, 198, 266 
arasiyamana, 807 
atBcyatya, 802 
arastava, 804 

avBstava = mBnasatya, 292 
avikalpa, 284 
ankalpa-dbi, 412, 413. 
ankalpa - svasamyedana - pratyakgn, 410, 
411 

ayikalpaka, 286, 285, 286, 367 
ancBraka, 292 
ayidyB, 868, 396, 339 
ayidyB = ayidyn-yasana, 896 
ayidya-vusanJ, 368, 382, 419 
ayidya-yBaonS =maya, 291 
ayibhSga, 406 

ayibhKga — mrayuyaya=niramga (yastu), 
266 

nyirodha, B33 
aniaipyadaynnti, 270 
ayisaipyadi, SO, 400 
arilarSgatyam, 247. 
ayltarbetn, 208 
ayynpadtSya, 226, 276 
ayyatirelca, 247. 
ayyatirekin, 242 
aaaktatya, 264 
aSakya, 83, 192 
aSakj a-samaya, 23 
asrlyano, 162 
aaamskrta, 114, 126, 241. 
asomskrtn-dharma, 92, 114 
asat-kalpa, 46. 
asat-kbySti, 403 
aaat-prabpokga, 221 
aaat-pratipak^atya, 170 
asattya, 264 
aaaltva-mvrtti, 189 
asad-yyayabBra, 119 

aaad-yyayahnra-betu, 82 

aeanaidbEna, 36 
asamartba, 189, 190 
asamartba-yikara, 190 
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aaambaddha, 263, 280. 
aaarflpakatva, 264. 
aanrvajna, 248. 

agSdbSnum, 54, 208, 209, 804. 
agSdhUxana-ldir&pa, 19 
auMhErnna-dlarma, SOS 
aaSdborniUL-bbEva, 306 
amddhn, 88, 119, 146, 172, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 211, 220. 
asiddha-hetn, 180. 

aaiddhSrihatS — anyathE-siddbSrthata, 
422 

asiddhi, 104, 218. 
asphnta-pratibbnaa, 398. 
aamin aati idam bbavati, 885 
aham-abamilS, 286. 

Sfcara, 34, 40, 41, 195, 852, 878, 899, 400, 
429. 

nkEra-JdbSyaia, 308, 426 
Skara-iadacitkatvtt-anameya, 264. 
5kara=j5ti, 408. 

Skjra = pratobhaao, 19, 429 

aklravoj-jfianam, 887 

akaravat, 217, 400 

BMSa, 114, 127, 134 

Skill, 40, 267 

akramati, 190 

akqipati, 161. 

aktppta, 106, 147 

Skqipta = aaipgrhlto, 147. 

akbyana, 235. 

nkhynyato, 98, 94 

agama, 28, 172, 174 

Sgoma-pramEna = lnB-gi-tsbad-ma, 

332 

Sgama-Yirnddha, 188. 
agama-siddba, 174 

agama-siddha-tnurapya-anomSaa, 224 
Straa-kHrya-anopaJambheja, 226 
Stma-pratyafesa-mvrtti = iSdi-piatwEdi- 
pratyakaa-niTrtti, 79 
atma-bhaTa-aiaatlnta, 866. 

Sdarsano, 814 
3bnau, 28, 179, 846 
ElmlJ-a, 281. 

5datSayat=npadarSayat, 6, 16G, 260 
Maiea-yat, 22. 

Edi= kSranam, 128. 


Edbana-kgano, 189. 

EdbSra, 268 

EdhEra-Edheya-bbEya, 268 
SdhSra-rQpa, 97. 
adhiyate, 94 
Bpatti, 460. 

Jpanna, 12, 205 
apata-janmon, 296 
Bpekgiba, 855. 

Ibhasa, 41. 

abbasa = pratibbSso, 20, 41, 195 
abhSsa = pratibbSsa = pratibimba, 20. 
Eyatana, (WM 7—11) 185, (KK 6—12) 
293. 

Syuh-saipBkSra, 174. 

Brabdha, 275 
HrUdha, 74. 

Eropa, 882, 877, 427. 

Eropa = adhySsa, 409 
Eropa = kalpanE = grahya - grahaka- kat- 
panS, 812 
Eropita, 192, 287 

arobati, 882 

Erya, 80, 81, 327, 836 

Erya-deia, 827 

Slambana, 4, 42, 62, 864, 382. 
alambana-pratyaya, 27, 279, 811, 812. 
alambana-pratyaya = artba, 382 
Elambana = fisaya = gooara, 812. 

Slaya, 828, 329 

alaya-njEEna, 173, 298, 328, 829, 867. 
Elaya-BantEna, 869. 

Sloka, 88, 190 
Elocana, 297. 
alooita, 271, 276. 

Slocyo, 294, 295 
£3aya, 281. 
airayate, 291. 

Saniya, 846, S5S 
asaiijita, 28 
ahita, 384. 
icbhH, 889 
ltara-abbSTa, 106 
idamta, 80. 

idaipta = vidhi-svarQpa =BvaInk$ana, 424. 
indnya, 20, 174, 271, 278, 298, 805, 311, 
816, 818, 820. 
indnya = adbipati, 854 

29 
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indnya-artha-aanmkarsa, 278, 278, 261, 
294 

mdnya - artba-aannikarga-ja, 297, 292. 
indnya - artha -Bannikaraa-prabhavatl, 
296 

mdnya-jatro, 292 
indnya-j&Sna, IS, 28, 814. 
indnya-bhrSntt, 19, 26 
indriya-vijSBna, 22, 26, 28, 812, 818, 816— 
818 

mdriya-T^Sana-vigaya, 812. 
indnya - njnana - vyatirikta - lakganaka, 
814. 

indnya-rijSSno-eadiSa, 814. 
indriya-TTtti, 162. 
indriyaja, 277, 285, 819, 320 
mdnyoja-Titalpa, 277. 
indnyBdi, 372, 877. 
radriySntara, 818. 
indnyaSnta, 813. 
lirnra, 40S 
utkarga, 177 
utkrgta, 364. 
uttaraksla, 94. 
nttara-baana, 812 
ntpntti-BarnpySbbyam, 371. 
utpadyate, 64, 190. 
utpanna, 366, 398 
ntpasyn, 286 
ntp3da, 277. 
utpBdaka, 400 
atpSdaka-heta, 63. 
utpEdakatYa, 296 
utpEdya, 354 
utprekgB = Bropa, 293 
utprekaana-yyapara, 6 
utprekaB-vyapSra, 261, 292 
ndaya, 28 
udBharana, 92 
ndskarana-uponaya, 152 
udbodbana, 400 
upakarana, 267 
npakSra, 295, 420 
npakSra-anga, 269 
upnkarakatra, 296 
npakara-g&rbha, 268 
upak5rya-upak5rakn-bh5va, 295 
upnkaryata, 420 


npakSrya = YiSegyn, 269. 
upagama-vSda, 288 
npaoara, 126, 127, 895. 
upacarita-artba-vadann, 895. 
npacaryate, 897, 898 
upacBrasya kBrana, 878. 
upajayamBna, 259 
upadari, 147, 260, 278, 961. 
upadarSana = vipaB, 61. 
upadeSa-pranayana, 207. , 

npadhBna, 292 
npapaday, 274, 291. 
uparata-mdnja-yyapHra, 819 
upalakgana, 276, 295 
npalabh, 284. 

npalabdhacara-Bambandha, 265. 
npalabdhi, 62, 136, 262, 869 
npalabdhi = juBna, 60. 
upnlabdhi-Iakaima-prSpta, 65, 103, 120. 
upalabdhi-Iaksana-prBpta— jBEna-ngaya- 
bhBto, 117. 

upalabdbi = vidbi, 62, 90, 100. 
npalambha-pratyaya. 64 
npnlambha-rSpa, 149 
npaaaqihEm, 68, 187, 206. 
apasarpana-pratyaya, 319 
upayoga, 2, 277 

npayoga - anSesatah = viSista - npayoga - 
abhEySt, 272 

npEdnna, 270, 312, 819, 320 
npadSna-kgana, 48 
npEdiya, 897 
upEdoya, 26 

upadhi, 85, 122, 124, 127, 128, 268, 289, 
286. 

upadhi-npSdhimat, 290 
upEdhi = jSti, 288. 
nplya, 264 
nbbaya, 191 

ubbaya naya-samSSrayena, 4 
nlhkhyate, 411 
nsmagata, 31. 
eka-ortba-kEntS, 412. 
eku-njSana-gocai atta, 291 
eka-vySTrtti, 404. 

eka-aSmagrl-Tartamana-jnSna -samBna- 
kBlina-nsaya-ksana, 858 
ekatra, 191. 
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flkatvSdhj&r&aaya, 46. 
ekatvSbhSva, 94. 

«katmakatva-virodha, 94 
ekataan, 269. 

ekSnto-vik&lpa-vasana-YSda, 868 
kathroa, 864 
kntbaipcit, 404. 
kathita, 189 
kadScitkatva, 869. 
kadaoittvam, 869 
karana-sSdhana, 19. 
karana=rikrti, 409 
kanmS-raaa, 268 
karts, 889. 
karma, 160, S89. 
karma-kartr-kSraiui-bhSva, 889. 
karma = cetana, 867. 
karma-aSdhana, 69. 

kalpanS, 6, 18, 21, 82, S3, 71, 80, 226, 
272, 276, 298, 296, 801, 877, 882 
kalpana kScid, 826 
kalponS-drayam = rtog-gBis, 329 
kalpanapoijha, 16, 17—19, 814 
kalpana = r jkalpa, 6, 20 
kalpana = vikalpa-yaBanJ, 287 
kalpanS = yojana, 20. 406. 
kalpika, 411 

kalpita, 19, 21, 167, 188, 196, 217, 287, 
424. 

kalpita-bheda, 857. 
kalpita-bheda = nkalpa-vjsaya, 128. 
kalpita = vikalpita = samSropvta = 
vikalpa-Irniha = mScaya-SrOdha = 
bnddhy-avasita, 74 
kSka-danta, 1 
klyika, 84. 
karaka, 867, 889. 
kSraka-hetn, 4, 10 
karana, 126, 190, 195, 198, 389 
karana-jStiya, 372 
kSrana-pbala>bhSTa, 876 
kSrana-=aSdhakataTna-kHrana=prakn!ta- 
upakSraka = adhipati-pratyaya, 872. 
kSr&na-heto, 62, 879 
kSraauatara, 94, 882 
k5rUnya-ekadoSa-Yrtti-mrS6a, 806 
kSrya, 81, 281, 269, 280 
kSrya-kSranatva, 104 


karya-kSrana-bhSya, 116, 290, 295. 
kSrya-kSrana-bhSTa-minltta, 187 
kSrya-svabhSTa, 148. ' 

| klrySnnpalabdlu, 81, 82, 163 
koiySmunSna, 70. 
kala-asanngata, 8, 88. 
kalpamka, 182, 289 
kiipcid idam, 86. 
krtaka, 118, 125. 
krtakatva, 127, 182, 186, 162, 284 
keyala, 81, 86, 88, 148, 190, 230, 289. 
kevala-anrayin, 234. 
kovala-pradesopalambbo, 81. 
kevala-bintala-grlhi-juSna-rapa, 88. 
kevala-bbUtala-grShi-pratyaksa, 81, 82 
kavala-vyattrekm, 208 
krama, 283 

knyata = nkiiyata, 407 
knyE, 5, 20, 878, 877 
krtyidi, 3 
kliata-manas, 829. 

ksana, 8, 14. 21, 88, 41, 46, 61, 64, 67, 
68, 121, 190, 192, 194, 268, 288, 298, 
816, 819, 960, 420 
ksana-aantSna, 121 
ksana-svalaksana, 28 
kaimSntara, 820. 

ksanSntara.janana-Sakti-Tahita, 189 
ksamka, 46, B9, 268 

ksamkatva, 81, 92, 98, 121, 287, 290, 297, 
816, 863 

kaamkatra-prafakaepa, 331 
kslnti, 81. 
kpoda-kaama, 27 
gaklrSdi, 127 
gati, 144, 187, 188, 428. 
gati-dharman, 8 
gati-niyrtti, 268 
gaU = rtogs-pa, 198. 
gamaka, 63, 69 

gamaka-bhnta-sambandha-pramana-pra- 

tlti-apeksa, 180 

gatnana-vaoaaa-pratibhSia, 870. 
gamayati, 400 
gamika, 83 

gamya-gamoka-bhlTa, 71, 72, 876 
gahnnah panthSh, 808. 
gabate, 270 


29 * 
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gnna, 20, 145 
gona-karma-gata, 266 
gupa-kalpang, 21. 
gurntvo-prntibandb a, 268. 
grbnlti, 88, 270, 882. 
grhlla, 816. 

grbltu-pratibandba-betnka, 304. 

go, IS. 

gocara, 802, 820. 
gocaratva, 820. 
gocarayitum, 272. 
gotra, 884. 
gaor asti, 81. 
gaw nHsti, 81. 

grahapo, 17, 20, 41, 116, 144, 296, 866, 
409. 

grabaka, 50, 365. 
grahoko-akSra, 46, 898, 398. 
grsbi, 81 

grahya, 21, 88, 47, 50, 270. 
grShya-akiLra, 259, 887, 898 
grahya-grSbaka-BkSra, 865. 
grahya-grahaka-kalponH, 426. 
grSlij a-grabaka-kalpanE-apoiJbn, 84, 86. 
grahya-grShakatya-TjkaJpa, 20 
grahyk-grah aka-mrarakta, 32. 
grabya-rupa, 28. 
grahya- viuaya, 18. 
grahya-ararSpa, 18. 
ghafa, 64, 68, 168, 420 
ghata-abhava, 78, 81. 
glata-jfiana-abhava, 119 
gbatate, 40, 382 
gbata-pata, 199. 
gbatadrrat, 162 

gbatSnnpalambha-kaiya-aanpalabdii, 81 
cab punar-arthe, 194, 198 
' cakJaati = pratibhasante, 266 
caksur-adi, 66. 
cakanr-vqnina, 21 
cakBub, 279, 818, 818 
catnb-koti, 61. 
caa tatharthe, 208. 
oSksaaatva, 54, 154 
ciklraub, 389. 
citta, 293, 865. 
citta-caitto, 829. 

citta-jnahE-bhttinika-dbaniia, 828 


citta-fiprayakta-samskSra, 174 
citta-santEna, 400 

oittam = manah = vjjaana = znana- jya- 
tana = mano-dhatu, 29 
eittotpEda, 368 
cintyatva, 818. 
citra-ga, 124. 
caitasika-dbarma, 29. 
cetnna, 298. 
cetana-viSesa, 867. 
co hetan, 294. 
cbitti, 89. 
cbidS, 89 

obada, 85, 141, 179 

chedana, 878. 

jagat, 198. 

jaja, 175. 

janayati, 180, 400. 

jamta, 819, 320. 

junya-janokatva, 190. 

janya-janaka-bhSva, 190 

jala-EharanEdr-kriyS-abhava, 119 

jaladbnra-patala, 121 

jgta, 867. 

jati, 20, 40, 267, 276, SOS, 419 
jStunattS = yyaktlnSm abhianata, 419. 
jati = sBmanya, 419. 
j jBtyEdi, 19 
l jByamHna, 880. 
jyaasita, 205 
jlTita, 174 
jaaptl, 267 
jBBtrtva, 259. 
jBEtata, 865, 893, 409. 
jOBtatE = akoratS == prakaSa, 409 
jBStatayS = drsfatayS, 63. 
jBBtatTa, 48 

jBaaa, 4, 6, 10, IS, 19, 88, 3% 36, 39, 42, 
46-49, 136, 166, 192, 253, 269, 272, 
289, 298, 818, SZ6,B62, 855, 871,278, 
874, 884—886, 888, 889, 394, 399, 400, 
403, 409, 419. 
jfiSna-annmEna, B9S 

jaBno-utpanna-pratyaksa, 818 
jnSna-ntpEdaka, 63 
jBSna-karano, 874. 
jBSaa-grSbj a-Bkara, 408 
jfiBna-jBeya-STabhBTS, 107 
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jiSns-pratibli&Ba, 87, 885. 
jaSua-pratibliSsa = jnana-Sk3ra, 80S. 
jSEna-mbhEya, 860 
jBEna-srarnpa, 891. 
jBEnEMra, 269. 
juSnapakso, 68 
jEKiiotpEdaka-apeksa, 68 
jEEpaka, 856, 400 
jESpaka-hetu, 4, 10, 68. 
jBipya-jiSpaka-bhSya, 295 
jBSnam artha-niEoKyana-syabhSyam, 360 
jneya=Tisaya, 117. 
ditthft, 20, 21, 276, 406 
tatasdio, 276. 
tat-kEryatE-myama, 283. 
tat-panhSra, 217 
tat-puraso, 132 
tat-pratba-bhSyra, 316 
tat-pratibhEsena, 22 
tat-samaya-bhEyin, 427 
tat-sEiHpya-tad-ntpattibhyEin yia&yatyam, 
41. 

tat-syabhSya, 182 
t&ttS, 80 

tatts = apoba-ayarOpa = BEmEnya-lakBa- 
na, 424. 

tathati, 396, 899. 
tad-anuaErm, 85. 

tad-apratibhSsa = anya-yySyptti- ananu- 
bhaya, 418. 
tad-abbSva, 260 
tad-ayyabhicEra, 71. 
tad-aharjEta, 20. 
tad-stman, 81. 

tad-utpaUt, 116, 146, 268, 276, 287. 
tad-yikEra-yikEntya, 114, 126 
tad-yedin. 266 
tad-yyayaccbeda, 217 
taranga-ayaya, 8 
tara, 138. 

tadltmya, 66, 76, 116, 146, 198, 196, 263, 
276, 284, 287, 889, 407, 
tsflltmya-annpapatti, 272. 
tldstaya-aviSesa, 72. 
tsdstmyo-ladutpatti, 14, 58, 66 
tsdstmya-niaedha, 94, 108 
tSdEtaja-annpalarabha, 284. 

ttdrHpya, 884 


tadrtlpya-atmbhaya, 418. 
tSdrSpya - pracynti = tsdatmya - abbava, 
198 

tsdpflpya = sSrSpya, 864. 

tsdrupya = aErupya = anya-yyEyptti, 414. 

tiraskomt = adhyamyat, 281 

tnccha, 88, 119, 168 

tTtlya-linga-parSniarBa, 49. 

tejas, 177. 

tn-ksana-parinlma, 190. 
tnpntl, 889 

tnrOpa-lmga, 116, 143,898. 
trauUpya, 118, 228, 224. 
trailokya-ydaksana, 264, 862. 
tradokya-vySvptta, 88, 194, 417. 
tb&n, 10 

dariana, 5, 28, 94, 98, 118, 174, 180, 261, 
269, 816 

daraana • adariSana — anyaya - yyatireka, 
96. 

dariana-Etaaka-yyayahSra, 899. 
dardana-gocara, 264. 
d&riana-yyEpSra, 292 
damana-vyEpEratya = mdnyajatya, 292. 
dariita, 180, 196 

dSha-pSkEdika-BSmarthya-Sropah, 868. 

dEhEdy-atlha-knyl, 88 

ddrgha-brasya-yat, 811. 

du;(a, 180. 

dUpanEbbtdbitBE, 852 

dnta, 6, 118, 286, 876. 

dpata-arthaknyE, 868 

dr? pi- arthaknya-syalaksana-sEdbannya, 
426. 

dp?ta=pratyak?a, 264. 
dpstEnta, 128, 180, 147, 160. 
drstSnta-dharmm, 118. 
dp?b-prayrtti-prBpti, 878. 
dpsti-mSrga, 82, 66 

dpEya, 68, 82, 108, 105, 117, 119, 120, 194. 
dpiya-aunpalabdhi, 62, 68,78,81—88, 87, 
106, 116, 118, 196. 
dpiySnnpalabdlu-luigatE, 81. 
dpSya-atmpalambha, 81, 82, 20 
dpSya-anupalatnbha-niScaya, 82 
dpIya-anupalambba-Sabda, 66 
dr5ya-gha{a-abhSya, 82. 
dpiya-nlrptb, 81 
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drSyamitna, 06. 
drSja-JujiSnpUtvn, 92 . 
drSyabhyapagama-pDrvaia, 196 
dyJjaB, in. 

deSa-anamigato, 8, 83, 804 
deJa-kala-aaanngata, 804. 
deSa-kaia-aYaslhH-bhedn, 302 
deia-tSla-Tyatinkta, 8. 
deSa-kula-sTabhuYa, G6 
de8a-k3Ia-SYabliiiYa-viprnkr?tn, 65 
deildi-TipraJq-sta-Yyarartaka, 65 
deindy-ananugama 804. 
doSa-rCpa = desa-svarEpa, 227. 
dedja, 281. 
do;a-prasanga, 28 
drava-kathiDayat, 272. 
dravja, 20, 129, 276, 409, 424 
dravya-kalpana, 278. 
drarj a-gima-knrma, 295 
dravya-guna-karma-juti-tadvanlah, 990 
draya, 267. 
dYitvadi-Bankbya, 365 
dvi-prnkarn, 146 
draidlii-karnna, G 
dvairUpj a-abhSva, 170 
dbarma, 16, 64, 68, 61, 72, 118, 114,120, 
129, 182, 138, 162, 167, 178, 176, 178, 
241,289, 293, 815, 885, 399, 424 
dharma-dhanm-bhSva, 58, 129 
dharma-svablSva, 120. 
dbamUbnoka, 16 
dhaimi-dharma-bhSTn, 18 
dbarmin, 68, 69, 87, 89, 92, 118, 120, 160, 
176, 179. 

dbarmin = anumey a, 62. 
dhanmn = 55raya, 179 
dbato, 29, 298 
dliKtu JV* 6, 298. 
dhata V 18, 293 
dhl, 269, 271 
dhUma, 394, 400, 
dhflma-pratibhasa, 400 
dhvam, 258 

na kupcid ekam ekasmSt, 811. 
na ykona-jSey a-svabhava, 107 
na pratiyeta = na luSaiyotn, 260 
nlnB, 8 

nSnl-desa-kSl a-aYasthS-Baqisrsta, 276. 


oantarlyaka, 166. 
nSntarlyakatya, 62 
nabhSYa-YyaYaccheda, 217. 

ESma, 20, 170, 264. 
aSma-kalpaaS, 21, 269 
aama-jatyadi-kalpana-apodia, 85 
nSmadheya-tadatinya, 259. 
atist i, 80, 81, 118 
aSBvagocm, 411. 
mgamana, 149 
nigamaga = sadhya, 110 
Bltya, 94, 164, 168, 176, 181, 202, 241. 
mtyam=apracyuta-aautpanna-8tlira-eka- 
svabhSYam, 121 
mtya-parmUnun, 848 
aitya-rQpa, 95. 
mtyatYO, 250 
I Biplta, 165 
aunitta, 74 

mmitta-adgrabana, 21, 412 
mmittaYattl, 416—417 
niyata, 8, 21, 22, 72, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
307, 863 

Ely atn-avabhSja, 269 
niyata-Ikarn, 6, 21, 217 
niyata = pratibaddha, 123, 139 
niyata = pratibaddha = vyitpyfl, 140 
niyata-pratibbSaa, 6, 195, 807, 418 
mj ata-prattbhisa = nijata-bnddhi=my- 
ata-akara, 805, 806, 307 
niyata-pratlbblsa =* aia-pratibhSsa, 21 
myata-Yisaya, 72. 
Eiyata-Yisaya-BambandbitS, 874. 
myala-BYarOpa-abbSYB, 217 
EiyatakSra, 196 
myatSkSra-abbaYO, 196. 
myama, 57, 70, 71, 74, 95, 187, 288, 264, 
238, 240, S71 
niyamita, 805 

niyamaka-mnuttSbhSya, 289 
myojanSt=sniyogato yojan5t=b5li}a-Bl- 
mMdhikaranyona pratfteh, 259 
niyog&ss BveccbayS myoga, 259 
niharabhSYa = SHnya, 217 
niradhisthana, 19 
ni ran tara-utp anna, 811. 
mrantara-ntpada, 177 
mraipfia, 94, 275 
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mraata-vidhi-bliSva, 81 
am&Eraaa, 17) 92. 
nirikEra, 868, 866) 409. 
airEkEra-yiidin, 860. 
mrEkrta, 170 
nlrisn, 17 
nirdiiy&te, 160 

nirbbEsab = ortba - knyS - aadhana - mt- 
bhSsah, S. 
mrvSntt, 191, 241. 

amrikalpaka, 18, 16, 88, 42, 46, 261, 265, 
271, 292, 801, 812, SIS, 817, 820, 897, 
410, 412, 416 

nirvikalpaka - indrjya - vijSSnasya saha- 
kSnn, 812 

nirvikalpaka = kalpanSpodha, 16. 
mrvikalpaka-jaoaka, 812 
nfmkalpaka-jfiSDO, 8, 16 
airviknlpaka-jaSna-samEna-kEla, 812 
mrvikalpaka-pratyaksu, 48, 148, 312, 819, 
398, 425 

nirvikalpak&tva, 44 
nirvikalpakam viSodSbbain, 812 
mrvi^aya, 805 

mrviaaya-pratibhE-vSda, 352 
nirredha-bbEgtya, 81. 

BirvySpEra, 886 
mvartaka, 1B8, 189, 191 
mvartana, 168 
nmrtayati, 190 

mvarlya-nivartaka-hbSva, 147, 190, 199 
mvTth, 147, 162, 191, 857. 
mvrlti-dharma, 191. 

mScaya, 22, 83, 66, 71, 74, 77, 78, 92, 
108, 118, 146, 168, 240, 268, 816, 882, 
884,405,429 ; 

niScaya = adhyavaaSya, 22, 108, 111 
mScaya-apeksn, 148 
niSoaya-avamta, 148. 
mSoaya-SrGdha, 148. 
niScaya = kalpanS, 45 
niScaya = kalpanH = vikalpa = adhyava- 
sHya, 84 

aiioaya= gtan.ia phebs-pa, 860 
micaya = Sea-pa, 882 
ni6oaya=niyama, 72. 
mloaya-pratyaya, 44 
micaya-pratyaya =ka]paalt, 44 


Biscaya = vikalpa = kalpanl, 184 
niSooya = savikalpaka-protyakGa, 85. 
mScuya-hetn, 108, 186. 
micSyaka, 68, 882. 

nileita, 6, 21, 68, 118, 138, 192, 289, 270. 
niScito mrgyate =8iddha-Bli4banam, 181. 
ulclyate, 82, 389. 
mscetavya, 898 
msedha-svttilpa, 196. 
aistbE = avartipa, 806. 
msprayqaua, 1. 
alia, 16, 23, 194, 852, 874 
ntla-plt&di-rtlpa, 884 
ntla-bodha, 44. 
alia-bodha-Stman, 46 
nOa-bodba = aila-samTcdaaa = alla-ano- 
bhava = uilam lti vyaanam, 49 
(nilaj-nirbhaaa = pratibhaaa = akEra, 42. 
nUa-nmno-vyaSno, 28 
nil &- vikalpa, 28, 816 
afla-vySEna, 889 

slla-vfy&Enam = nllasya vynanani, 16. 
lula-yijEEaa-BamaaantBia-pratyaya, 371. 
nllSbbSvaval-pMdikam, 194 
nHBdi-Yi5a?a = nlBdi-svalaksana, 188. 
alrSpo, 217 

alrllpa-abhSvu, 195, 216, 217 
liMpatE, 217. 
aetra-dhl, 272 
aeyya, 829 

ao^kSiSh=aopakStakEb svabhSyEh,280, 
270 

paksa, 78, 141, 160, 161, 170 
pak?a-dhartna, 209, 211, 213 
pakna-dharmatya, 109, 110, 119 
paksa = BSdbya, 68 
pakeatS, 161. 
pabca-inpSdi-jfiEnEm 867. 
pabca-yidia-kalpanE, 260, 272. 
pata, 92 

padSltha, 40, 268, 403, 404, 419 
padSrtha-jaSaa, 65. 
para, 190, 217, 282. 
paratah, 7. 

para-biEva-vedaiia, 865 
para-mata, 846, 863. 
paramSnn, 289 
paraoEau-syabhEya, 289 
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paramZrtha, 32, 112, 129, 191, 898, 409 pErram jasnam S87 
paramZrtha = bbEtZrtha, 32 . JMMm, SB7. 

«■*-*. **. * **. «. •«, 1,1 
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paraapara, 289. wthasuana. 828 883 888 

paraapara-panhfira, 69, 94, 188, 190. mftoLi77 ’ ^ ' 

parSkrta, 81 

parSmarsa, 281, 28B Pa®rS^a-amyama = amyama-prasan- 

parartha-annmEna, 101, 112 prakalarafe 81 

paroksa, 284, 388 pribraM^ 


paroksa-mratu-inSlra-tnccha-rEpa-ann. prakarm-Saflra, 1. 

nnToMFn Oo “ 


palabdbi, 88 

parigraha-Sgraha-yogn, 246 
pancclutti, 89 
panccbidyate, 217 


prakarapa-aama, 221 
praksraa-paryanta, 81 
prakSla, 890 
prakffia-atmakatYa, 390 


panccbidyate = pratiyate =jDZyate, 198 prakZJana-kriyB, 380 


pancclmmam jBSnam = bcad-Ses, 822. 

panccbeda, 101, 217 

parraZma-lrsana, 78 

parfnama-nityatZ, 98, 94, 864. 

parraZma-bheda, 78. 

parmamin, 176 

paritygga, 186, 190 

paruad, 166 

panbarab, 194 

parikaS, 1 

paroksErtha, 181 

paryndasa, 119 

paramparya, 106, 278 

paramZrthika, 289, 409. 

pitbararpaka-vZda, 228 

prnija, 266 

pinda-bheda, 276 

piSaca-rSpa-apeksa, 65 

pUu-pZka-vSda, 226. 

podgala, 31 

pnrnsa, 2, 78, 160, 17$, 245, 819, 848 
paruBa-upabboga-anga, 160. 
pnrusSrtha = prayojaua, 4 


prakSSa-pradipa, 389 
prakrb, 176 
prakrti-stha, 884 

prakrty-eka-kaana-sthiti-dbarmBka, 94 
prakrata - upakSraka == Sadhakatoma-ka- 
rana =s adbipab-pratyayo, 50, 350 
prabksona-pannaina, 78. 
jrratijua, 73, 188, 149, 155, 161, 162 
pratySZ-artka = paksa, 165. 
pratySS = paisa, 110 
pratynS-IakBana, 161. 
prabpatb, 1, 101, 266, 420 
prabpatfa-anubandbitS, 264, 425 
pratipattr, 260, 400 
[ prabimddba, 70, 71, 76, 140, 866 
pratibanda = prabbandl-kanum = dcSya- 

for codya-)-JbhSsa=tnlyatZ=tulyatS- 

ZpSdana, 291. 

pratibandba, 70, 129, 147, 804 
pratibaudha-grnia-asambliavl, 805 
pratibandha-sisaya, 71, 72. 
pratibandba = samuargo, 76 
prahbblsa, 18, 19, 21, 274, 882, 384,887, 


pEm-apara-npailista, 90 892, 429. 

pEira-apara-kula-k&la-vikalah ksanab, pratibhzsa = amyfita - prabbLEaa, 269, 


176, 864. 
pEraka, 4, 10 
pEna-ksana, 358 
pBra-oitta, 887 


pmubbasa = mrbbasa = SbhEsa — prati- 
bimbana, 6 

pratibbzsa-pratiti, 165 
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prabbhSsa = pratibimba (adariaTat) , 22, 

86,274 

pratlbhasitTa, 393 
pratiyogin = paryndlsa, 119. 
prati-rUpaka = prati-yogin, 171 
pratiTadin, 217. 
jratt-T^Sapti, 173, 293 
pratisedba, 101 

pratosedha-siddhi=prntisedha-YyaTalara- 
prasiddhi = praOsedha-vasSt porntEr- 
tha-Biddhi, 77. 
pratita, 148 

pratita = nj5cita=ndiiyaTaflita=bnddhi- 
gphita, 144 

praUU, 19, 20, 39, 101, 160, 164, 168. 
pratiti = adhaYaaUya, 42 
pratiti = adhyaTasSya = kalpanfc, 42 
pratiti = avagama — bodha = prSpti = 
paricc]iilti=nlbcaya=ai!hyav. r lsayft= 
talpanE = nkalpa, 89. 
pratiti = pranddhi, 16S, 170 
pratiti = bodfaa — adhignnm, 74. 
pratiti = bodba = aaipvedana = vyuSna 
GO 

pratitya, IS. 

pratltya-samutpada, 27, 311, 8G4, 399. 
pratltya-samutpSda = nsmin sati idatn 
Mmvati, 126. 

pratltya-samutpada = nirvySparEh aarve 
dtmrmal, 49. 

pratltya-samatpann atra, 385 
pratyaksa, 12—16, 19—21, 26, 29, 88, 34 
40, 44, 46, 81, 280, 286, 296, 297, 303j 
304, 314, 332, 833, 350, 368 
pratyakaa-aanpalambha, 137. 
pratyakBa-annmana, 107, 298 
pratyakaa-annnuuta-aiTptti-laksapa, 107. 
pratyatea-aTiEayatva, 804 
pratyaksn-abhJsa, 17, 19, 25 
pratyabsa-Sropa, 364 
pratyaksa-kytatva, 86 
pratyakaam-grhnSti 22 
pratyafaa = mmkalpaka, 46 
pratyntKa-idTrtti, 80 
pratyakja-pmita, 186. 
pratyaksa-praroana, 397 
pratyaksa-bala, 866. 
pratyaksa-bala = mrnkalpnka-bala, 44. 


pratyai^a-bbara = muon-sum-fiid, 851. 
pratyaksa-Yikalpa, 364. 
pratyakfa-Tedyo, 866 
pratyaksa-yyapSra = mmkalpaka-praty- 
aksa, 85. 
pratyoksata, 41 
pratyakaatva, 272 
pratyaksatva-jSti, 14 
pratyaksadi-viruddha, 170 
pralyabbynS, 321. 

pratyaya, 42, 62, 126, 262, 287, 868, 866, 
400 

pratyaya-bheda-bbedttya, 114, 126 
pratyaTamaraD, 412, 418. 
pratyayamraati = pratyabhgSnati = eiJ- 
karoti, 22 
praty-ava-mrs, 164 
pratyetnm = niscetum, 238 
prathama-kaana, 812. 
pratiama-kaana-upadSDa, 319 
prathama-kaanaBya upadeyam, B12 
pratkama-Tiaaya-ksana-npSdSna, 319 
pratbG, 420, 421. 

pradarSana = Sdarsana = upadarsana = 
alocana =mmkalpaka-prntyak8a, 11. 
pradlpldi, 190, 191. 
pradeia, 190 
pradhSua, 78, 348, 364 
pradhvaipsa, 93 
pramS, 108. 
pratna-karana, 4 
prams (= pramtaa-phala), 7. 
prams = pramiti - knya = artha - pratiti- 
rSpfl, 372. 

pramaaa, 14, 18, 26, 81—83, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 48, 60, 74, 77, 79,81, 107, 108, 
118, 119, 128, 130, 189, 147, 160, 167, 
218, 232—236, 244-246, 292, 888, 
834, 861, 872, 884, 886, 889, 3S1, 396, 
419 

pramSna-atilaya, 244 
pramSna-airasta-Tidbi-bbSTa, 68 
pram5na=pram5-karapa=pram5-sadba- 
katama-karana— pramS-prakryta upa- 
kSraka, 389 

pramana - prameya - vyaTahSra - Sropa = 
tshad - ma dan gzhal - byar tka - snad 
btags-pa, 360 
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pramana-prameya-BvarSpa, 3gg, 
pramana-phala, 5, 18, IS, 38, 89, 46, 49, 
878, 886. 

pramana-phala = prams = prarnSnasya 
knyS, 889 

pramSna-Tiniscaya-Tada, 7, 62 
pram2na-vyavaBthS, 14, 299, 301, 802, 
864 

pramSaeoa inddha = pramSaena 711118- 
cita, 38 

pramana-samplsva, 14, 299, SOI, 802 
pramSna = samyag-jfiaiia, 7 
pramana = sadhakatama =prakr?ta-upa- 
kuraka, 41 

pramSna-mddba, 118, 221, 814 
pramana-suddka-artka-grHkin, 88 
pramSnattt, 17. 
pramanatra, 877. 
pramfinetara-vyavoethS, 899 
pramatr, 889 
pramapayati, 886 

pramiti - kriya = pram! = pratlti - rBpS, 
373 

pramiti = prams = pramiti-kriyS = pra- 
milna-phala, 889. 
pramiti-rOpa, 40, 42. 
pramudiffi, 82 

prameya, 319, 886, 387, 891, 898, 396. 
prayatnSnantariyaka - juana * ntpadone, 
202 . ' 

prayataanaatarlyakatva, 126, 126, 202 

prayoktavya, 67. 

prayoga, 61, 92, 112, 116, 126 

prayojana, 1, 2, 116, 891 

prayojana-mapntti, 10 

piayigyate, 92. 

pravartaka, 361 

prarartana, 6. 

pravartayati, 270, 807, 426 

prawttn, 191. 

pravrttl, IS, 868, 867, 878 

praTrtb-nitmtta, 13 

pravrttl - yogya - artha — artha - knya - sa - 
martka-artka, 873 
prttTrtti-yijaaiin, 867, 869. 
pravxtti-Tisaya, 861, 426. 
prasanga, 164, 260, 261, 282, 869, 426 
prasanga = thal, 886 


praaanga-praynga-Tacano-mStram, 92. 

prasanga-sadbana, 261 

prasiddki, 165 

prasiddhi = sanketa, 166 

prSg-avastka, 278 

prSpaka, 6, 861 

prSpaka-viaaya, 4. 

prapana, 6, 7. 

prapana-yogyl-karana, 6 

propana-yogyi-karttEa-SkSra, 46. 

prapayati, 11, S3, 192, 270, 807, 426 

prSpta, 12, 117. 

prjpta = aatar-bkEta, 62, 

prapta =janakatveaa antarhknta, 61 

prSpti, 8, 61, 412. 

prBpti = odkigatl = pratiti = bodba, 873. 
prapya, 864. 
prSpya-visaya, 18. 
pr3 inlays, 7 
pramSuya-laksana, 8 
pkala, 6, 27, 384 
pkala-dorSana, 280 
phnln-khStn-gnana, 378 
pkaJa-viSesa-vyavastbS, 363 
pha]a-svabh5va = hbras-bui ran-bzlun, 
861. 

bakutva, 14 
baknvrlhi, 132 
badkam, SOB 
badbaka, 130, 164 
bldhita, 164, 170, 
badbita-ketvabhasa, 171. 
bShulyena, 11 

| bohya, 876, 396, 411, 413, 416 
blbya-bheda-agraha, 807 
babya-vastD-saltra, 168 
bBhya-yisayo, 852, 868 
babya-samSropa, 365 
bShyatra, 805, S07 

bahyn = Byalaksana =vidki-rnpa=ps ra ' 
mHrtha-sat, 68. 
bakyartbapeksS, 410. 
bHhyetara-paksau, 888 
baddhi, 265, 272, 382, 880, 400, 411 
bnddhi-gata = raltoasa = kSJpanilft, 37 
buddbi-grhlta, 144 
buddbi=jflana, 390 
buddhi = saipnd, 148 
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buddhy-avasita, 148, 144. 
bnddhy-HkEra, 409. 
bnddhy-lUman, 84. 

baddhy-ErGdha = m5caya-arndha = yi- 
kalpita, 19, 148. 
bnddhy-ntpEda, 400 
bodba, 44, 2G5 
bodha-pratlti, 41. 
bodhiBattva, 31 
banddka, 179 
banddha-mata, 264 
bbadanta, 161 
bhagaratt, 321. 
bbaagl, 816. 
bhavadlya, 83 
bba\an-mate, 160. 
bhaYitr-apek;atYSt, 346. 
bbSTa, 92, 93, 94, 104, 118, 198,196,218, 
217, 218, 233, 283, 296, 346,376,400 
bhava-abklYa, 219, 290 
bhBYJ-abbSva-8SdhBrana, 414. 
bhilYa-abhaYa-Bldbarana-grabano, 414, i 
416 

bbdYa-mScaya, 210 
bhlTa = vidhi = vastu, 193 
bhaYa-YyaYosihiti, 217. 
bbSva-sddharanya, 416 
bbdYa-BYarSpa = Yidhi-svarflpii-paramBr- 
tha-sat, 416 
bbSYanS, 867, 868 
bhavanj-dbaraia, 190. 
bbSYanE-prakarsa, 81 
bhSYana = vssnna = karma == cetasS = 
a aaqisklra, 349 
bbSYayati, 196. 
bhSYika, 423 
bhSaate, 266. 

bhinna, 276, 803, 863, 410, 411 
bhinna-YiqayatYa, 271. 
bhinna - viseaana - BYabbSya-abbidhEyin, 
126. 

bhnma-santSna-YartitYa, 817 
bhinnatva, 818. 
bhnta, 117. 
bbata-samgbata, 177. 
bhfltatS, 78 
bhatala, 64, 84, 86. 
bbUtala-juana, 85 


bhStala-grShi-pratyakaam, 81. 
bhntSrtha, 31. 
bbami, 32. 
bbeda, 8, 270, 275 

bheda-agraha, 366, 408, 404, 411, 412. 

418, 419, 420. 

bheda-agraha = akhyati, 866, 428 

bhedSgraha — agrobana = akhyEti, 418. 

bhedagraba = apoha, 404. 

bhedin = Tisista, 269. 

bhantika, 294. 

bbranta, 4, 17, 18, 282 

bhrEnti, 25 

matintara, 150, 906 

mati = snam-pa, 862. 

madhya, 278. 

madhya-deiSa, 178. 

madhyaitha, 162 

manaB, 81, 160, 293, 294, 318 

manasikSrn, 812, 328 

mano-dhStu, 293. 

mano-Yikalpa-santann, 816 

manO'Yijnana, 28, 29, 812, S28. 

mano-Yijiiana-dbatii, 29, 2B8. 

mano-Y^nlna-santana, 316. 

manTSna, 161 

maba-kEnua, 82 

mabS-tlkS = tik-chen, 826. 

mabS-bhma-BaipghEta, 117 

mStra, 92, 129, 865 

mSnasa, 261, 314, 317, 818. 

manasa-jEana, 413 

mEnasam jnSna = Yicara 293 

mSnaaa-pratyakss, 43, 164, 271, 309, 31 2 r 

816, 318, 828 

mEnasa-pratyaksa-atpSda-knyS, 312. 

mEaaaa-pratyaksa-janaka, 312. 

mlnaaa-pratyakja-visaya, 812 

mBnasatva, 292 

raBnasBtman, 316 

mSyB, 8G7, 368 

mitbyB, 6, 399, 408 

mlmlmBS = dpyod = YioSra, 888. 

mlyate, 384 

mukbya, 111. 

mndgarldi, 98 

mOrta = pariocbinna-parinlmavat, 18L 
mUrtatYO, 414 
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mOrdban, 81. 

-mrga-msdSdi, 868 
v mem, 65. 

jathS-kathamcit, 281 
yathS-tathattim, 896 
yathS-drstam, 396. 
yathS-pramtna-sYabbaveiia, 52. 
yatM-prasaugam, 92 
yathlrtbitnabh ava, 890. 
yatha-SYam-pramlnafli, ISO, 186 
yad-Skarnm, 84 
yadrccha-dabda, 406. 
ynlcta, 74, 81, 286 
yujyata, 383, 389. 893. 
yogacbra, 370 
yogm, 31, 189 

yogi-pratyaksa, SO, 81, 82, S3, 56 
yogya, 19 

yogya karana = saknat-kHnn, 28, 814 

yogya-pratiyogy-aaapalabdhi, 77 

yogyatl, 63, 63, 71. 

yogyatva, 117 

yogyl-karana, 314 

yojana, 0, 20, 80, 409 

yojanlya, 145 

yojayati, 226 

rasa, 253 

raluta, 399. 

rUpa, 16, 23, 63, 184, 164, 173, 194, 217, 
283, 320, 384, 411, 416 
rQpa-2yatana, 173, 175 
rnpa-ksana-antara, 812, 819 
rQpa-ksanSntaram = dvitlyo Yisaya-kea- 
nab, 320 

mpa-k;onSiitarasya upadSnam, 312 
rSpa-ksonSntarasya «abakErm, 312 
iKpa-kaanSntara-aahaiamS indnya-vy- 
uSneaa jarnta, 312 
rEpa-proaSda, 204 
rapassiupa-akandha, 177 
rupa-Yiyeka, 278. 
rtlpa-vxsaya, 279 
rnpa-Bkandha, 173, 175. . 
rupa = svarCpa, 18, 86, 74, 94, 193, 216, 
284 

rEpata, 422. 

lakgana, 15, 112, 117, 814. 
lakaaaa = laksyate anena, 62. 


laksana = sam&gri = heta-pratyaya-sama- 
gri, 61. 

lakganatva, 86 
lakgya, is, 159 
lak?yate, IS, 396. 
labiate, 41. 

lrnga, 48, 63, 86, 85, 109, 116, 157, 234, 
398 

linga = gtaE-tijigfl, 212 
lmga-trairupya, 228. 

Imga-prastava, 81 
linga-bbata, 81, 82 
Imga-lQpeaa, 85. 

Imgnja-nkalpa, 8. 
lamgika, 955 

loka-praBiddhi-viruddha, 164 
lokottara, 82 
laukikJ gra-dharina, 31 
Yaktr, 180, 247 
vaktrtva, 198, 199, 200 
vacana, 92, 111, 161, 396 
vacana-mgtram, 390 
vanut, 16. 

Yarnatmaka, 16 
Yaitamnna, 260, 261 

vaatu, 8, 14, 36, 37, 63, 68, 76, 77, 79, 94, 
114, 184, 170, 180, 193, 194,196,199, 
253, 265, 284, 424, 426 
Tasto-abbSYB, 388 
Tastu-trajo, 267 
Yasta-darsana-balo-pravrtto, 174 
vasta = paranSrlhaBat, 35, 68 
va»tn s= paramartha-sat = avalaieana = 
= ksana, 76, 422 
vastu-bala-pravrtta, 167 
Taetu-bhcta, 265, 412 
vastn-rUpa, 18 

Yastu-mpa-vivjktu-Skflrali ^ kalprto 7 >b 5 - 
Yak — kalpita-annpalmbbah = drsya* 
anupalabdhih, 195 
vastu = vldhi, 80 
vaBta-mblSra, 270 
vafltntab, 128, 182, 3 84 . 
vastu tab sat, 121 
taFtntva-vyUvasthSpana, 304 
vastradi, 366 

YastY-antaram, 77, 82, 119 
vastY-ntmika, 390 
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TflsW-SbboBa, 264. 

TOhni, 264 
Yahni-Sabda, 264 
Yolmi-Bralaksana, 429. 

Tjkya, 113, 147 
TSkjortha, 161. 
raoaka, 19. 

Tbcya, 19, 169, 413. 

YScya-vScakatva, 23 
Tacya-vIIcaka-bhaTa, 22 
TacyamEna, 167 
YSoya-vScaka-rupa, 31. 
Yacya-TSeaka-saipaarga, 270 
TlrH, 190 

Til, 868 

tEbmS, 261, 291, 293, 294, 367, S68, 362, 
400, 419, 426, 428 
rtiatml = Bamartbyo, 867 
TBsana = pnrvam juEnam, 308 
vSstava, 287, 366 
TjsyaHn, 368 

Tikalpa, 6, 16, 21, 22, 82, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
196, 207, 268, 261, 266, 270,271,276, 
27% 277, 286, 302, 316, 869, B62, 864, 
866, 406, 400, 407, 409, 410, 412, 418, 
418, 426, 427, 428. 

Tikalpa = atad-vyuvrtti, 293 
Tikalpa = adhyavasaya, 262, 409 
Tikalpa = adhyavasnya = niscaya, 295. 
Tikalpa == anusandhEna, 406 
Tikalpa = Yitarka, 20 
Tikalpa-antara, 404 
Tikalpa-aYikalpn, 864. 
Tikalpa-avikalpa-rlipata, 272 
Tikalpa-ndaya, 316 
Tikalpa = kalpana, 46, 284 
Tikalpa-gocara, 306, 410, 411 
Tikalpa-janana, 362 
Tikalpa-janakatra, 318 
Tikalpa-jnSna, 21, 164, 410, 411 
nkalpa-jSSna-gocaratva, 164, 427 
Tikalpa -jnSna-graiya = Tikalpa- vijaana 
Tisaya, 164. 

Tikalpa-jnSna-pratibblsa-abblva, 425 
Tikalpa =! dvaidhl-kaiana, 20 
Tikalpa-dbT, 269. 

Tikalpa-pralyaya, 266, 271 
Tikalpa-yoni, 406 


Tikalpa-rSpa, 269, 260. 

Tikalpa-rSpatva, 362. 

Tikalpa-vSsanll, 261, 270, 298, 294, S6B r 
413. 

Tikalpa-TSsanS-vada, 868 
nkalpa-TSsanS-YEsita, 806. 
Tikalpa-TijnSna, 21, 164, 260, 261, 867. 
Tikalpa-Tybana = kalpana, 165. 
Tikalpa-Tisaya, 21, 417, 418. 

Tikalpa = saTikalpaka, 297. 
Tikalpa=aa?ikalpaka-pratyaksa,278,422 
vikalpaka, 6, 61, 817. 

Tikalpaka — anuYitti- vyaTTtti - kalpakat' 
286 

Yikalpttna, 61 
Tikalpayati, 295, 363. 
nkalpasya avasthE, 409 
vikalpEkara, 806, 411. 

YikalpEdhisthEna, 305 
vikalpitS, 88, 861, 386 
Yikalpotpatti-saktunat, 46 
Tiknlpyate, 266, 405, 406 
TigrakaTant, 876 

vigr&havKn ess pramEna-aiddhnh sa natoc- 
choh, 875 
vicara, 20 

TicSra = numamBa, 333. 
vicSra-asaha, 806. 

Yiclra-Baha, 304 
Tioaraka, 294 
Ticaryamlaa, 382. 
Yicobmaa-gamana-vacana, 867. 
TyStlya-pramlna - samplava - nirBkarana 
803 

Tyaata, 232. 

Tijiiaiia, 5, 6, 16, 20, 21, 32, 28, 81, 39, ' 
42, 44, 60, 68, 160, 164, 166, 178,259, 
264, 267, 283, 284, 298, 294, 316, 320, 
831, 348, 85B, 865, 364, 370, 876,S77 r 
388, 384, 388, 414 
Yijnana-jaiiaka, 264 
vynana-pratibhSaa, 881 
TijfiSatt = manas, 310 
vijnSna-YSdra, 6, 82, 50. 869, 870 
TynSna-Tisaya, 853, 886 
Tijfiana = msitsta-jaana, 6 
Yijiiana-skandba, 6, 160, 173 
Yitarka, 20 
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Titarka = Yikalpa, 17, 

ntti-rUpa, 81. 

vitti-sattn, <10 

•vidadhat, 208. 

vidyamuna, 129, 152, 

vidhi, 02, G8, 09, 70, 70, 198, 109, 416,424 

vidlii = liMra, ISO. 

Mdbi-rCpa, 417. 

Tidln-rnpa=astf-rnpa=sat=draTya, 422 
aidlu-rUpa-viaaya, 416. 

Tidbi-rSpa = satfi-mutra, 417. 

vidbi — sattva = yod-pa = sgrup-pa, 200 

Yidhi-svartlpa, 416. 

Yidln-a\arnpa-vlsaja, 416. 
udliiyato, 09 
Yidboya, 02 
ainifSa, OS, 91. 
vinaia-iiiyafatYa, 92 
Yinusa-hclvantara-anapekja, 92. 
viuasyati, 04, 93. 

YIpnkgft, 416, 417 
vipak'.a-Llna, 234 
viparyaja, 6, 200 
Mparjaya-sadliana 203 
vipraLar;a, 207 
uprakr?(a, 05, 78 
viprakppta-Yaatu, 77. 

Yiprabrsta — na Sakya-darSana =s ndriya, 
G4 

vipraki s(a = triblnr aiprakaryair Yipra- 
]crflta=de5a-ka)a-svabli3\a-Y]prakrf{a, 
107 

aipratipatli, 17, 38, 92, 898 
aipratipatti-nirakarana, 6, 38 92. 
aipraynkla-saipskara, 01 
MbbaktatYa-Yyaaastbapana, 190 
viblicda, 303 
Yibbrama, 17 
Ytramya-a yliparn, 804. 

Yiruddka, 69, 93, 188, 190, 309 
wuddba-deia, 190 

uruddha-dharma-saipsarga, 61, 128, 135, 
196, 282 

Yirnddha-dharna-aaniBrsta, 8. 
Mrnddbavyabhicuri, 221 
virudbyata, 389 

urodlia, 8, 69, 104, 136, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
284 


Yirodba-kuryakarana-bhEi&bhSvaii, 104 
urodbilrtba, 191. 

Yirodbanavagati, 186. 
virodhitva, 188. 

Tivaksita, 246. 
moka-samhandhau, 278 
Maada pratibbasa, 368 
viSadubba, 312 

YiSadSbba — iitadribbusa, 819. 

Yiiadatn, 363. 

Miiata, 127, 296, 808. 

'i8iB{a = upakiirya, 288 
YiSufa-visayatYa, 304. 

Yiaijla-YjaTalmra, 291 
Mbi;la-iabda 303. 

viJmjatva = sambaodha = samavaya, 288. 
YiScsa, 23, 69, 126, 400, 409 
i i5c?a = dharma, 69. 

YiSosana, 65, 127, 276, 865. 
YiSojana-Yiicsya-bbuYa, 276, 287, 289,231, 
292, 296, 296, 866 

rib 05 ana-Yii 05 ya-bbdYa-sainbandha, 191. 
Yiscoana aambandba, 347. 
YiSoKma-YiSonya-sambandha, 355. 
MbCianatii, 231. 
nicBya-Yiieoana, 291 
Yisesya-a iSojana-bhava-samukarsa, 77 
Tisaya, 38 106, 118, 293, 810, 318, 820, 
853, 802, 877,884, 386, 386, SB7,895, 
416, 410 

iisaya-keaoa, 820 
Yisaya-grabajia-dbarma, 239. 
iisaya-lakfiana, 371, 408. 
Yi^aya-Yipratipatti, 88 
uiaya-Yijaya, 386 
Yinaja-Yijayin, 289, 290, 876 
Yisaya-Yiiayi-bhlYa, 287 
Yiiayala, 41, 408 
Yisayatra, 41, 282, 871. 

Yiaaylikaro, 884, 886. 

^sayl-kmate, 281. 

Yimscita, 81 

viksa, 09, 70, 04, 132, 188. 

Yrk6a-mntram = vrksa-svarEpa, 16 
irksa-svabbava, 132. 

YTisa-svabbava = Yiksa-YySpya, >0 
YikYaha, 76 
vrtti, 288. 
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vedanS, 265, 293, 811, 386, 399. 
yedaaa — annbbaya = grahana, 287. 
vedanB = yedanE-skandha, 385. 
redana-saipjBB, 831. 
vedya 365 

yedya-vadaka-SkBra, 399. 
ycdyate, 391. 

yaidharmyn, 188, 219, 382 
yaidharmya-ndSharana, 2 44 
yuidbarmya-drstEnta, 114, 242, 266. 
vaidhannyayat, 208 
TOiySkarana, 345 
fyakti, 35, 40, 112, 267. 
yyakh-jEti-Jikj-ti, 301 
vyatmkta, 127 
yyatmcyate, 218. 

yyabreka, 67, 110, 126, 145, 188, 216, 219. 

243, 248, 416. 

■vyatireka-Tigayatva, 249 
yyatocka =vjBvrttJ, 244 
yyatirokita, 274 
Tyatirekm, 122, 128 
vyabliicani, 135 
vyavncchidya, 217. 
yyayaccheda, 101, 193, 217, 296 
yyayasEya, 269 

TyavasSjStmalta, 16, 267, 298. 

■vyavastlnta, 217 
TjaTahrta, 82 
yjayahartayya, 82, 376. 
yyayahasrtnm = prayartayitnm, 85 
yyayablra, 84, 117, 162, 228, 277, 289, 
,318, 879, 389, 398, 400 
yyavahara-mStra-visaja, 304 
■vjavahnyate, 82, 887, 898 
yjSkhyBta, 19 
yyBghita-SBnya, 398 

yjJtpaka, 14, 76, 104, 118, 124, 140, 141, 
142, 369, 416, 416 

■vjBpaia - anupaJabdhi, 92, 104, 141, 
431. 

’TSpilra, 126, 181, 280 
yyEpSra-anubandiita, 426. 
yySpIra-kalapa, 278 
■'ynpara-pSramparya, 427, 
yjBpara-vj apSn-bhlva, 875. 
yyBpBiSntara, 864 
'yBpBravat, 813 


yyBpta, 76, 93, 116, 189, 140, 142, 174, 
238, 416, 417 

vyBpti, 180, 186, 187, 234, 247, 248. 
vyBpti-visaya-pradarSatta, 160. 
vyEpti-sadbana-pramBna-YiBaya, 137. 
yyapya, 81, 104, 118, 124, 141, 142, 369. 
yyBpya-yjBpaka-bbBya, 116, 127 
yylvrtti, 16, 60, 186, 266, 806, 881, 416, 
426 

yyayrttt-bheda, 184, 876 
yySvrtti-rHpa, 306. 
yyutpatti, 1, IS 
ryotpatb = pariksB, 1 
ryntpanna-sanketa, 20 
jakti, 112, 269 
Saktimattva, 5 
iakti-yiSiata, 868 
iakyate, 23 

iabda, 2, 19, 81, 112, 164, 162, 168, 166, 
202, 234, 276, 405, 409 
dabda-BkBra, 164, 269. 
iabda-kalpanB-nllikhita, 264 
Ssbda-pratyaya, 166 
5abda-bhBvaoa= Sabda-vasaDE, 269 
iabda-bheda-pratyaya, 126 
sabda-yom, 405 
Sabda-yScya = abhilapya, 264. 
Sabda-yikalpa, 413 
aabda-yideea, 23. 

Sabda-aya-Jaksana, 23 
SabdEbhEya, 168 
SankB-piJSct, 58. 
sarlra, 2, 122 
iBsta-raia, 268 
SBetra, 101, 167, 174, 221 
iSastra-kSra, 155 

SirosapH, 60, 69, 70, 132, 183, 146 
smiiapB-svabhSya, 70, 182 
SunSapatva, 76, 94 
Sukla, 92 

iuddha, S3, 265, 355 
Suddbartha, S3 

inddblrtha = eyalakjana = artha-knya- 
kjn-ksana, 33 

SnayatB, 81, 82, 84, 94, 811, 884 
donyata — yijuBna-mEtra, 82. 
inayatya== svabbBya-ianyatTa, 94, 414. 
SDnya-iadin, 82, 414 
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iiesavad-anuinSna, 208, 

SeaHnnmlna, 114, 

Irotra-vijSlna, 23. 

Slcaa, 2S8 

?a$-ndha-citta, 887. 

;a;thi-tatpnrn;a, 289 

Baapyukta-samavSya-sanmkarBa, 412. 

sagiynjyaiaSna, 876. 

aamyoga, 269, 267, 287, 288, 880, 420 

saipvadaka, 16. 

saipyit, 817, 818, 856. 

Sttipvrti, 26, 82 
Baipvedana, 44, 862, 863, 883. 
aamvedana-dbapma, 259 
aaipverfana-inatra, 888, S96 
saipvedaua = ava-aamvedana, 42. 
samvedaua = Baipvit = samvitti, 885. 
saipsaya, 2, 8, 6, 17. 
aaqiBaya-hetu, 107. 
aaipeara, 241. 
saipBarga, 276, 880. 

aaipakSra, 6, 89, 118, 176, 191, 279, 293, 
294, 868, 871, 382, 418, 428 
aaipakSra = parva-aaipskSra.pItava, 281 
saipskara = vaaanS, 291 
aamakura-aamuha, 20. 
aaipakara = aambhuya kuna, 311 
saqiakara-akandlia, 293 
aamakara = ararti-janaka-aTtmagri, 868. 
saipakSra = amrti-blja, 83. 

BajpskSrya, 864. 
samalnpta, 126. 

samski ta =karanaih (=s2ip8k3raih) Bam- 
bhOya krta, 126 
samskfta = krtaka, 241. 
sakala, 194 

fiakala-aaipakara-anadblraB, 294. 
Baksdt-kSntva, 282 
tankalana, 298 

sanketa, 28, 166, 268, 264, 276 
Bangata, 288, 291 

aajatlya - vyltiya - nbhaya - aaatati-janana- 
Sakti-ynkto gbatab, 190 
Baqjnd, 0, 21, 166, 298, 811, 377, 412 
Banjoul, 276. 

Bat, 198, 864, 424. 
aatata-gati, 177. 

sati vaatuni ==pratisBdkye aati vastnni, 79 


satkSrya-vada, 176 
aattS, 868, 404, 415, 419, 421. 
sattra, 109, ISO, 189, 160, 170. 
sattva-vikalpa, 269 
aat-pratipakaa, 221. 
satya, 81 
sad-aaad, 19. 

sad-asad-dbamu-Bad-asad-dhatma, 406. 
sadstanatva, 889 

aantSna, 8, 190, 194, 270, 804, 812, 816. 

832, 838, 884. 
aantSna-apekja, 8 
saatSuo-alambita, 818. 

| aamSnSntara-nimittatra, 869. 

Bandigdba, 274. 

Eandigdha-vipakga-vjfiYjttika, 184, 871. 
Baadigdba-TyatirefatS, 268. 
sandeha, 246 
aandhaua, 285. 
aamukaraa, 38, 266, 380. 
sanmkrsta, 280 
saaiudblna, 86. 
aannidbJ, 105. 
aaumpSta, 311 
saimiblla, 65, 227, 362 
BapakBa, 130, 416 

aapaksa ova sattvam = anvaya = vjSpti, 
100 

aaptaml-aitha, 14. 

Bamagta-aSmagrlka, 80 
samanantara, 62, 364. 
aamanautara-utpanna-iumkalpaka, 427 
samaaontara-pratyaya, 27, 271, 278, 811, 
312, 819, 871, 428 

aamanaDtara-pratyaya = manasikara, 882. 
aamartba, 6, 426 
samnrthana, 289 
aamavSya, 259, 276, 287, 847, 420 
samavlya-tadvantan, 290 
samavSyi-kSma, 819 
fiamSkaloyot = vikalpayet = utprekaeto, 
292 

samjiia, 60. 
samSua-kSla, 319, 367 
samana-jStiya, 28. 
aamjm-jatTya-vjkalpa, B16, 

. samSna-vijajatS, 280. 

| samBnSdbikaranya, 81, 82, 199, 208, 406. 
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aatnSropa, 864 
samiropita, 74, 188 
eamtiropya, 62. 
sanmropyamima, 411 
samkrQdba, 267. 

Bamlveta, 13 

satnudaya = dharmi - dharma • samudSya, 
179 

samudayartha, 2 
samudityena, 116 
aamprati, 81. 
sam-pratyaya, 149 

8am-pratyaya=sama-kaUna-pratyaya, 162 
samplava, 303, 304, 364 
aamplaTa = sankara, 302 
sambadhyate, 80 

sambandha, 1, 2, 53, 66, 69, 129, 191, 
232, 264, 281, 28S, 287, 290, 360, 296, 
867, 376. 

eambandba = upakSra, 296 
jambandha = pratibandha, 129. 
sambandhin, 287. 
uambandlu-iabda, 156 
aambhaTO, 85, 260, 286 
sambhava-abhSva, 116 
sambbava-pracuiya, 295. 
aambhava-matram, 288 
aambhavati, 224, 899 
sambbavanS, 199 
Eambbavyamana-pratipakaa, 170. 
aammoba'iiirakSnuiSrtbani, 398. 
samnragdha, 294 
samyak-prameyam, 898 
aamyag-jSSna, 1, 10, 74 
aamyag-jnSna = pramBna, 4. 
sarBpaka, 264 
aardpakatra, 264 
Barva, 88, 82, 113, 166, 178, 286 
sarYa-amtyatYa-sSdbana-dbanDah, 127 
Barva-jBata, 66, 186 
BBTYajnatra, 119, 198. 

Barvato-vyuvTtta, 38 
aarvatra-aviSeaat, 40. 

BarvathS, 264. 
sarnda, 369 
sam-Yisaja, 294 

sarya-sambhavah =s abprasangah ~ sar- 
Yatra-praYrtti-prasangal, 239 


sarva-okSra-jiiallt, 66 
sarvatmana = ekena BYabhSvena, 270. 
sarvatmanB = sarvair upadhibbir ekas- 
vabbHvab, 269. 
sarrErntyatYa-vadin, 234 
BarvUrtha, 293 
sanrartba-YEcaka, 165. 
sarvartba-vEcyatYa, 166. 
sarvendriyasnta, 318. 
savikalpaka = pratlti, 46 
saYikalpaka, 15, 40, 42, 60, 257, 271, 295, 
296, 801, 312, SIS, 410 
sankalpaka-jiiana, 16, 143. 
savikalpaka-pratyaksa, 426 
Bavikalpaka-mrvikalpakaa, 317. 
sahakSnn, 312, 319 
aabakgrm = eka-k6rya-k3rm, 354. 
sabakari-pratyaya, 279, 354, 418. 
sahakSii-pratyaya = aloka, 382 
sahakSn - bhed a = he tu - karana - aamagri. 
297 

aahaearya, 53 
sahSBaYaatbXaa, 69. 193 
aahopalambha-myania, 366. 

Bamrrta, 802 

EazpYyaYabSnka, 801, 804. 

| sEkSra, 384 
I sSkara-paksa, 269 
i.tkara-Yadm, 40 
iKksEtj 67, 124, 292 
attksEt-kSra, 363. 

Btksat-kEntYa-YyBpSra, 16, 43 
satmaka, 216 

Badpiaya — BSrlipya = tad-kkSrata = vi- 
Bayata, 347 
sSdhaia, 4, 394. 

sBdhaiatama-k8rana=y)rakTBtopak5raka= 
adhipab-pratyaja, 880 
sSdhakstama ■ karana = pramS - karana, 
361. 

sEdhana, 119, 132, 160, 170, 396 
sSdhana-dbaima, 128 
sadhana-mrbhEsa-jnana, 10 
sSdhana-YEkya, 113, 148 
sSdhana-Yakya-aYayava, 168 
sadhanatYa, 823 
sadhanabhEYa, 141 
Sadbamya-dratlnta, 266 

3° 



6ldlnrniT3v.it, 120, 
sldlurana, 55, 56, <13 
sldhlranvgrnlana, <13, 416. 
sldhlrani-lictn. 183 
sldbliramtvn, 266 

sldhyn, 62, CG, GS, 73, 113, 1.12, 111. 115, 

150, 140, 143, 150, 154, 157, 170,214, 
219. 

sadhy.vg.iti, 142 

sldlija-dharm.i, 65. G6, 128, ISO, 149. 

sldhya-dharmih — FV.iiihdl.lli, ISO, 137 

sldhya-dhanmn, 118, 137, 101, 17(<. 

slidbya-myata, 249, 151. 

sldhya-mrdosa, 155. 

sadbya-nirdcia = pik'a-nirdc-i, 150 

sldhya-mtciya ■= sldhia-iidhi, 1 10 

fldhyi so. pal. -a, 153, 1G9 

Bddhya-piryiiya, 170 

sadby.i-pr.itHi, 01. 

sldhya-pralipnUi-adbikiram. 89 

SadfaTSbliarn, 1 11. 

sldbiubhidbnaa. 162 

sudlnati.i, 136, 170. 

sandratara, 370. 

cannidbya-annmiti, G1. 

f?magri, 62, 296, 351 

Samartbia, 3, 19, 62, 68, SI, 82, 8G, 111, 

151, 161, 293. 317, 367 
altnanadhikirany. 1 , 278 

nlmania, 19, 23, 36. 40, 217, 2G1, 301, 
803, 410, 413. 

slntinyatp-ijridvinumuiii, 78 
•amlnya-dlnrrmn, 304 
slmlnja-tnltrain, 270 
flin iny.i-lil.6ini, .193 
r 1nt1n}i-iiJi"«iiy.i dir?inani, 78 
•Imlnya (= •Idrlyi), 40 
slrolay ivut-Misdi -s nkiti, 40 s . 
rJn - "ny.ind*Tj-c-i, 303. 
sltrprati, 265 
rimy', 112 
flrOpil i, O'O. 

rrupyi, 11, It, 35, to, 40, 19. 60. in, 
847, 151, 131, SOI. . 16 -, 371, rTJ, 171, 
3S0, 5-4, r.'il. 104, d"’, 419,420, 130 
elrKpyiai s!-a-ty*rrtt. - 't iti— 

Mi\a-}p~i-Ty f ~ .'.tin — ah- 
IVi, 51. 


slrupya = inya-vySirtU u ar*bi 4 
413. 

elrtipyi-jfiiai, 15 
tlrbpya-praralni, 89, St»2 
slnlpya-hlrsim, SF, la 
«rrnp)i.«iipifdnn, 41. 3-0 
Sarhpya =s nn'loidlnl.irauyi, 4; 1 
sSrupya-simotpitll, S7I, 105. 
slrapyStiniki, .113. 
iHrHpy1tmif.a.8>.isiiiivcdiBi, .194 
slhksinyi, 401 
ellambini, 173 

iiddbtt, 81, 83, 127, 185, 154, 190 
siddhUnta, 28 
-iddhi, 2, 4, 15P. 

-id lira ti, 186, 914. 
aukhudi-ml.ik-.ini, 480, 4S1. 
siikli5dt-3k3n, 886. 
aflUma as attndnyi, 78. 
siikima-kiili-bhcda, 8 
slitra, 174. 
stlupayati, 821. 

•thuyitva, 93. 
sthKyi-driiya, 875 
sthlti, 189. 

ithitam yfilmm =.jiiani-v.1«ati1. ff 4 ! 
ithintia, 377. 

•pirii, 293, .111. 331, 100 
spis(i, 400 
ipiil ttu, 371 
vphut 1, 171. 

«plmtit\a-ii5p.i, .198. 
aplittlillili.i, 30, 363, 337. 

1 marina, 277. 

Emrti, 6, !.o 

smyty-Bpi' tliltn, 81. 

amrti-jinika-«*tingrl. 89. 

ma-invayl-ia- abl 1 - mlioi I'l 

m-rkln, 410 

intah, 7, 61 

silt, Ultra. 92 

mtiRtr.i-ud'dnrin. "2. 957. 
uvpira - prakl 1 ■— »-• • 

857, 

rti-orirl ,176 
«n prirrMtl, H*3. 

r>"pMtil’i*>', |6, ”! 

na.|niil l ‘-.tr ', ' 
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svabbBva, 8, 69, 60, 64, 66, 69, 70, 72, 76, 
87, 93, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 181, 
217, 224, 234, 2S9, 261, 288 289, 290, 
428 

svabhBva = sBdhya, 186 
svSMuva-abluva-avyabhicSrm, 194 
svabh3va-prabbandha, 69, 122, 239. 
BvabhSra-pratibandia = vyBpti, 145 
svabbava-linga, 61, 70, 407. 
svabbava-vitarka, 20, 827 
srabbBva-viiista, 64. 
svabbava-viSesa, 64, 126, SOI 
avabbSLva-viSesa-raluta, 108. 

Bvabbava-hetn, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 136,233, 417 

avabhlva-sambandha, 267, 266, 287, 290 
295, 420 

SYabbSva-sambandba =s= YiHesana-viSesya- 
bbSva, 287 
SYabhlYSnumana, 70 
svabhavfirapalabdhi, 82 
BvabhSvantaram, 94. 
svamata, 346. - 

svayam-praklSa, 29 
sva-raaa-vlnSsa-avahliBva, 184 
aya-raadtatS, 48. 

ararQpa, 16, 23, 60, 87, 112, 164, 267, 364, 
387, 418 

svarupa-apoha, 419 

svarilpa - abheda = svabhSva - anatinkta = 
srabteva-aambandba, 290. 
avarnpa-matra, 296 

8vaxHpa-]5bha =s svabbSva-lKblia b= Stma- 
bhSva, 122 
srarDpa-Yitarka, 17. 
svarUpa-vsdana-anupapatti = 866 
Bvarnpa-Bambandha, 191. 
evarflpEnubhava, 864. 
svalakaana, 14, 16, 22, 28, 32, 41, 61, 68, 
87, 89, 121, 129, 172, 179, 192, 194, 
264, 289, 802, SOS, 804, 806, 812,815, 
820, 327, 881, 897, 405, 406, 412, 418, 
414, 415, 428 

svalakaana =anaaya-fihSk =asadbHrana 
414. 

svalakBana-Jlambita, 312. 
sYalakaana-avagSlutva, 424 
svalaksana=ksana, 121,291, 804, 422,423. 


svalakaana = ksana = artia- kriyS - kB- 
rm = paramartha8at = vastn, 274. 
sva-laksana-paramartha-sat, 7, 111, 292. 
svalaksana=prathamo visaya-ksanah, 820. 
avalaksana-bieda, 408. 
STalaksana-sunlpya, 868. 
svalak? ana-sal aksanya, 866. 
avalaksana = vastn = vidbi-svarGpa, 80. 
evaloksana = vidlu-rilpa— vastn=artba- 
kriya-korin, 78. 
svavacana-nirlkrta, 170 
svavacana-virodhin, 170. 
sva-v3cyat3, 276 
svavisaya-sarva-gata, 404 
sva-BaipviUi, 884, 886 
ava-samvidita, 410, 893 
sva-samvedana, 88, 104, 827, 865, 383, 
886, 392, 393, 894, 895, 409 
STa-satpvedana-amuriipa-artlia, 388. 
Bva-samvedana --- annvyavasaya, 43 
svasaipvedana-pratyak?a, 391. 
sva-samreduna-pratyaksa-jnBna -siddha, 
88 

STa-aamvedana-rSpa, 894. 
sva-sattS-inatra, 66. 
Bva-aattS-matrn-bhavin, 65, 86 
ava-sattayB, 48, 63. 

sva-santana - mStra - prabhava = Hlaya- 
rfjnBna-prabliava, 870. 
sva-sadria-BkBra-SdMyakatva, 264 
ava-aKdhya, 417. 
ava-Bvabhava-dharana, 120 
svBgocara, 410. 
svSpeksa, 410. 
svBbbSvika, 291, 295, 420. 
svBbbHsa, 363. 
avUrtha, 149. 

svBrtbSnnmBna, 48, 70, 149, 166 
svanga, 271. 
bBna-npodana, 6. 
liBnopadBna-bnddki, 886 
beta, 2, 4, 10, 48, 58, 62, 66, 82, 127, 188, 
186, 141, 159, 212, 218, 244, 249, 303. 
beta = kSrana = rgyu, 209, 211, 212. 
beta-kBrana-s3magrl, 298 
beta = gtan-tbsigs, 212. 
bstn-cabra, 171 
hetn-drstanto, 164. 
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liotn-pntjiri, 02, 134 
hctn-pmtj.ij-a-slmigrj, 02 
licinmat, 304. 

IictB-satCi, 127. 
fcettitva, 05. 


j OctQkrljs, 122, 100. 

I lirti-mtaira, S3. 
LclT-fmfrrtpcUilM, "GO 
hetT-arlhn, 101 
bctvTiblusn, 170. 



ERRATA 


Page 

line 

Printed 

34 

6 

perceptive tna 

85 

18 

Inga 

65 

88 

sanmtdh 

78 

5 

entaile 

80 

17 

ISt 

82 

16 

vyamhhrta 

91 

26 

log-tog 

104 

37 

mrodhasga 

140 

24 

sadhaya 

207 

39 

in prdhasat 

217 

S3 

vyac eludya 

218 

28 

Non-existenoe 

241 

25 

from of the 

225 

35 

sambandhyantc 

227 

28 

tog-pa 

829 

24 

tog 

884 

8 

vol 98 

384 

86 

togs 

386 

2 

vol 95 


Correct 

t tux perceptive 

Inyd 

samuhttah 

entailed 

its 

vyavakrta 

log-rtog 

mrodhasga 

sadhya 

vipralarsat 

vyauicchxdya 

Non-existence 

from the 

sambadhyante 

rtog-pa 

rtog 

vol. 95 

rtogi 

vol 116 



